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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY; 

'OB, 

TRIALS OF THE HEART. 
BT WILLIAM CABLETOK. 

CHAPTER XT. 

THE DOCrOB A OO-BSrWBBN — A LOVB SCBNK, ANTTHINO BUT 
AGRBBABLE TO Oini OP THB PABTIBf — ▲ DOUBTFUL PROJECT, 
IN WHICH THB DOCTOR SBOAGB8 — OLD BAM WALLACE AOAIV 

' AT wore:. 

The l^storian on his way home felt himself sadly puz- 
zled. The good old man was yery sensihle in many 
things, yet^BZceedingly simple in others. In his in- 
terview with Clinton, he had taken a rather nnnsual 
and elevated view in specnlating on Maria's conduct in 
the affair, but it was rather what he conceived a mere 
argnmentative paradox, resorted to for the purpose of 
bringing his opponent to reason, than from any belief he 
entertained that an humble ^1 like her should possess 
either the virtue or the high sense of independence to act 
with a dignity that he knew would have done honour to 
Greece or Rome. Now, however, when he had seen 
and nuurked the artful distinction which she drew when 
the subject of his love became the topic of conversation, 
he bitterly regretted that he had entered into the matter 
at all. 

'' She said," he proceeded to himself, ^' that if she 
thought his proposals were not sincere, she would refuse 
to see him ; but that if she thought they were honour- 
able, she would. This places me in a bad position, es- 
pecially if they should get married, but in a worse one 
stiU, if they should elope. The world will call me 
nothing more nor less than a villanous old go-between, 
and the consequence will be that more scandal will fall 
upon my head than upon theirs. As it is, I will m^ke 

her a present of my cdebrated history of A h, ndiich 

may in some degree withdraw her mind from love af- 
fairs. I will call this evenmg and leave it with her, and 
if the perusal of it succeeds in extinguishing this flame, 
or preventing such an unsuitable match, I shall certainly 
rejoice, and it may save us all from much scandal." 

This, for the present, was his only consolation, and 
with respect to Maria, he certainly kept his word. On 
that evening he called to the house, and having placed 
his celebrated history in the hands of Miss Travers, he 
earnestly requested that she would give it to Maria, with 
his best wishes for her welfare, and a sincere hope that 
she would read and study it with attention. On the 
VOL. in. 



second day after this, Clinton, who had been suffering 
tortures, received from the worthy man the following 
communication, maiked strictly private arid confidential. 

^'DiAR Sir, — 1 fear I cut anything but a creditable 
figure as an agent in the management of your love dif- 
ficulties. Heaven knows, it ill becomes a man of my 
years and callmg to catch himself so actively employed 
in such a questionable task. How can I tell what may 
happen, and I will engage if anything wrong does hap- 
pen, that both you and she, in order to exculpate your- 
selves, will not scruple to lay the blame of it upon my 
shoulders, and the world, of course, will follow your ex- 
ample, and say that nothing improper would have oc- 
carred had I not brought you together. God knows I 
did it with the best intention ; but don't misunderstand 
me, for by this I mean that my object was to put an end 
to your foolish passion if I could, by bringing about an in- 
terview, in order that you might finally learn the hope- 
lessness of your fate from her own lips, and I beg that you 
will not misunderstand me here again, — by her own lipa 
I mean her own ultimate and unalterable determination 
to decline your addresses. Unfortunately I have my 
doubts of this now, and I think better to inform you of 
the fact, that you may reflect upon your folly in time, 
and at all events exhibit such a generous forbearance 
in your interview with her on the point of consent, 
as will redound to your own credit. I had myself 
an interview with her after I left you the day before 
yesterday. Miss Travers sent for her, and in a few 
minutes she entered the room. From the manaer in 
which that respectable person opened the convecsation, 
the beautiful creature was led at first to suppose that I 
was about to make a matrimonial proposal to her myself, 
and the poor thing looked very much pleased. I has- 
tened, however, to undeceive her, lest the blundering old 
maid might lead her into a fool's paradise, by the notion 
of such a thmg. I studied her very closely after ^e had 
entered the room, which she did with a good deal of ooor 
fusion, poor child, for I believe she had been told that I 
was expecting her. After she spoke she blushed, and I 
could not help thinking of the celebrated lines in Virgil ; 

' Dixit ; et avertens rosea cervier refalBit, 
Ambrofii^ue eonue divinum rerfcioe odorem . 
Spirsvere ; pedes vertis deflnxit adimoa ; 
£t vera inceaaa paiuit dea.' 

« After some brief conversation, she told me that if 
she thought your proposals were not honourable, she 
would at once decline receiving you ; but that if she be* 
lieved they were, she would consent to an interview — % 
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distinction which I don't admire, and which leads me to 
apprehend that she is a mere syren, and wishes tq Iprp 
you into her meshes. I give you this information be-^ 
forehand, in order that yon may be on your guard. I 
have taken pajns, howeyep^ tp check thp ardour of her 
affection for you, tha|; is, prQyi4?4 alwijys tbat $he en- 
tertains any, by bringing to her my own celebrated his- 
tory of A k> It is one thing, pbservej for an humble 

girl to marry a man of rank and wealth, and another 
thing to love him. I have now prepared you for this 
interview, or ratbef guarded you against $ts consequences. 
If you would read bistofy more, you vfoM feel thi? 
foolish passion less, as tj^e ouq would cool down and ^ober 
the other, which must produce an admirable effect upon 
you both. I^ the vneaii fiflje, God prosper you,^ 

** My poor uphappy youpg u^, and believe '^ 
me to be, your sincere friend, 

^* Gborg* Sf iixab, D.p. 

<'P.S. — Pray ]et mo knoir tlie r^^uU of tpe jnj^r* 
view. 

" P.f^.S. — It wap abou<: dusk when I brought hpr my 
^ History,' an4 on my way home, two young fellows, in 
the garb, certainly, of gentlemen, cao^e clo^a to nie^ and 
said in a low voice, 

" ' Soj doctor, you too were etrivi|ig tq get a peep at 
tjie celebrated beauty j well done, my old historian I' " 

Clinton, who kaev a good deal of the worthy man'a 
character, was not only aniused but delighted with thif 
epistle. One great object was gained — her consent to 
seQ him. He consequently sent a note to Miss Trav^rs, 
asking to know when he might present himself, and statr 
ing that he was deeply indebted, and would feel for ever 
grateful to Miss Brindsley for her goodness and con- 
descension in vouchsafing to see l|im. He would not, 
he assured them both, abuse the privilege nor encroach 
upon Miss Brindsle/s tune, but would submit {limself 
in all things to her wishes. As Maria felt anzioifa that 
the interview should be over as soon as possible, ^lie ap- 
pointed the next day for their meeting, and having done 
60, he experienced a combined feeUng of deprfission 
and relief, and that from reasons which wi)l a}moat im« 
mediately appear. Strange indeed was the fate qf these 
two young lovers ; but be that f ^te what it may, we can- 
not now, without antidpatuig its events, adva|icQ in our 
narrative except by those gradual steps whicb)^ fhes^ 
both onwards to their ultimate destiny. 

At length the eventful day arrived, and Olinton, mik 
^ beating heart, found himself in the now wdl-known 
parlour of Miaa Travers. 

When Maria heard that be awaited h^r below, a sick- 
ness ahnost like that of death came over her ; she felt 
that this was indeed the melanclioly crisis of her destiny, 
and that she herself, for the sake of her generous lover, 
was about to determine it for ever at the temble cost 
of her own happiness. The sacrifice, however, was to 
be made, and she resolved to make it. At this moment 
the recollection of the sealed prophecy recurred to het^ 
and as she had it at that very time m her own possession, 
she was strongly tempted to open it, and, if possible, be 



^ded by its purport But again, the awful admonition 
and countermand fell deeply and with something like 
tenor on her heart ; she summoned her courage and self- 
denial, and with a firm resolution to await the event 
which qugb|; justify }ier in openjnc it — if ever that event 
|hqul4 arriye— she relied a little J and li^ving composed 
nerself as well as she could, she descended, with fear 
and trembling, to the parlour. 

Clinton, to whom she taught a lesson of forbearance 
and moderation in his conduct and sentiments, received 
her with peculiar deference and respect. This, however, 
was the ni^tuf^l t»i|ip^ Qi Ws vmi (^d pjiaracter, for 
Clinton, as the reader knows, was a gentleman and a man 
of feeling. She was now entitled to his respect. All his 
supicions of her bad been lamoved— ^ung to the winds, 
and she had been proved to be not only what he had 
originally thouglit her, but someithing still purer and 
more exalted. Theif relative position with respect to 
each other was now very different from what it had 
been on ^aj; night of violence, when he looked upon 
her with #nph 4oub^ and suspicion as ahnost — ^h« 
thought — amounted to the most excruciating certainty. 
On her entering the rooi^, he at once %rp8^ an^ handed 
her a chair ; }\q Ipol^e^ &t her closely too, anc( at an« 
saw HktLt the state pf trepidation ii^ wbicli she %ppear?d 
before him, entitled her tq pvery ppnrtey and kindness 
pf manner which he could assume ; bnt, indeed, on thii 
occasion |bey were on^y the spqntaneoi^ eff^sipn of his 
heart. 

<^ Miss Brindsley," said l^e, " yon know not the obli- 
gations under which you placQ me by at iast consenting 
^ afford me an interview, becan^e joy^ know not what 
I havp snffered from the despair of obt^aini^g it." 

" But I thought: sir," 9h§ replied, " \lmt ffom the 
ne^tin^^nts I expressed to you upon t^a< x\i^% that yoc 
would not feel justified ip seeking anot^her interview ; I 
^ink I ei^pressed myself very plainly,*' 

" Yes," he replied ; " but the circumstances between 
OB are c^nged. TbfO^ a^ npt npw "^^ I:.b^^T949 c»r 
at least suspected them tq be q^ ihat ipght" 
J' So far as ;l a^ concerned, Mr. Clinton^ tbej are 
Aot changed. I am the same ^] now fhat I was oq 
that night, and Wld \o the same resplution new which 
I expressed then." 

'<'Butyqnmu9t^d^tand that Jam changed, and 
that J come before, you on different prinqplea and with 
different daiins. you know ho^ your conduct in my 
opmion waa tiian W^q^v^ i^^ im\>i pxi injstery — 
doubts and mypteriea which alpost drove ^Q mad. 
^ut now tljp^f 4onb^| and my^te^es throu|;b which, 
pven then, fny Iq^e for yoi) bnbbje4 up with fervour and 
veheinence from my heart, are all removed for ever, and 
you appear before me the pure and uncqntaminate^ ci^ea- 
tnre which I ^ ih^nght youi or r^tt^er tuiiew jou, to 
b0." 

(({ am pertainly glad, sur," she feplied, fHhat my 
character and conduct have been set eight in yonr ppi- 
nion ; for since you happan to fe^ ai^ inters in ipe, it 
would have been painful tp ma — ^very painful indqed — 
tQ hare bun undar yqur suspicions. I say I feel glad^ 
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then, tl)»| I m testofed to jowp good opinion ; but itiU, 
Mr. GlmtOQt tbftt doofl not, nor eanaot, obfuig« our posi^ 
tion/' 

*< Ob, bnt v^ost aasnredly it doeq, tnd Cfta, «id' sball. 
I noir »9k your love in an bononmblo ien«« ; yon are 
tbo finf voxnan I ever loved, and •' 

^' Tbe first r she replied, witb a vivacity wbicb 
Qtmek bim forcibly 

"<< Yes,*' be returned, << <^>*«<, and life wdy ttuP 

A deep bluab auffnaed ber obe^, and an expreaaion, 
not only of melanoboly, but profound aoirow, aettledun- 
OQQseioualy on ber oonntenapoe. 

<< Tbia interview,'^ 9be aaid <* ia a very painful one to 
me, lib. Clinton ; I almoat regret it baa taken place. 
Indeed I wisb it bad ppt \ it would bave saved us botb 

mucb— HBucb" ^bere abe paused a moment. 

'' However,?' abe added, '< as Dr. gpillar tbou^^t it bet* 
tor tbat I should give you one kul meeting, and as I 
had placed myself iQider bis gnardjanabip, I yielded to 
bis wisbes.'^ 

^' You don't aay a bist meeting, Maria — ^for I will eall 
you so — you don't say oi*r last ? Consider tbat I now 
offer you my fortune, my band, my beart— offer them 
to you tbat you may become my yiih in tbe eye of God 
and of the world. Can man do move to obtain a wo- 
man's love ? Surely, Maria, you can feel no doubt as 
to the sincerity of my passion after aqob a deelaration 
as this." 

During tbia dialogqe Maria kept ber eyes down, nor 
did she onee saise tbem to meet bis since she entered the 
room. 

'^ Why,^ be proceeded, after a short pause, *^ yfhj do 
you pot reply to me ? but, above all, why do you not 
bestow upon me one single glanee ? Alasl Maria, it 
was not so when we used to meet In G ^r cathedral.^' 

ShQ involuntarily raised ber eyes and glanced at bfan, 
and he could see that there were i^ tbeir expression botb 
deprecation and deep sorrow. 

^' I wisb,*^ she replied, ^^ that we never had met there." 

Clinton was much moved, for be saw that she was 
suffering, but from what cause he ^uld not conjeoture 
with any certainty. 

'^ You seepi, Maria,'' he proceeded, ^( to be m sor« 
row ; but why do you not reply to me?" 

^^ I believe," she rolled, ^' that your affection for me 
is aineere ; indeed I Imow It is, because you bave given 
me such proofs of it as I cannot doubt. If I could or 
did doubt it, i would feel less pain than I must feel 
in the reply I am about to give you.'' 

Clinton's heart sank at those words, for bo could 
searcely help feeling tbat they foreboded the ruin of his 
hopes. 

** What are you about to say V be asked ; (^ beware 
how yon tamper with or make a wreck of mj happiness. 
Yon are eveiything to me — the hope and solace of my 
being, tbe sunshine of my future existence here, the 
branch by which I bang upon tbe precipice of life ; do 
not break from my hold and precipitate me to darimess 
and destruction." 

'^ You look too i^oemily upon that part of the sub- 



ject," she replied, summoning all ber extraordinary 
fortitude to her aid ; ^^ you do not wisb, sorely, that 
my union with you should become a shadow over your 
life, a blight upon your happiness, a dnll upon tbe 
natural warmth ol your enjoyment. You look only 
on one side of the question, but I look upon both. You 
know you ace yet but a young man, and cannot boast 
of much experienoe in the world ; and I tell you, that 
if I yielded to your offers — generous and honourable aa 
they are — I tell yoi|, I say, that it is not impossible thai} 
the time might come when you would eurae tbe day tbat 
ever | consented to become your wife." 

^'By heavens! it is impossible. I know my own 
heart, and I know the world better than you think ; and 
when I put it in competition with my happiness with 
you,' I despise it. I have thought of this, and made 
all those calculations often and often. Besides, thank 
God, I am independent of the world, and will continue 
so." 

^< What I could you be so unmanly as to give up your 
place in it ; to renounce an honourable ambition, and 
that distinction which you have bpth talents and spirit 
to achieve, and all for a lowly-bom girl, for whom, in 
the fervour of youth, you have conceived an affection 
wbicb, from its very violence, is likely to soon bum out, 
and prove anything but a lasting one« Now, hear me 
with patience. If I consented to many you, what 
must be the consequence to us both, but especially to 
you ? Could you introduce me Ho the society in ^ch 
yon live and move ? could you take me by the band 
and mtroduce me to the members of your own family ; 
oould you introduce me to tbe haughty wives of your 
brother-officers ? could you bear, without pahi, to see 
your wife rejected, sneered at, spumed, and insulted, 
and all because she is lowly-bom ? You know, Mr. 
Olhiton, that this is the world, and what must happen 
if I wer^ so much your enemy as to become your wife." 

'< Let me see," said he, starting up, and putting hia 
band upon his sword-«>-f or he had come purposely in full 
uniform'-of ' let me see the living man who shall dare to 
insult you ; nay, to bint, breathe, or look an msult, and 
I shall teach him a lesson be will never forget." 

'< Perhaps the men might not," she continued, <^but 
what guard have you or can you have over the women, 
whose province and privilege they consider it to heap 
insult and wreak thdr pride of birth and place on any 
unhi^py female ol humble parentage who may happen, 
bv some acddental tum of good fortune, to be raised to 
their own level. Good fortune ! alas ) it is In genera) 
anything but good fortune to her ; she is looked upon 
as an upstart and an intmder, and is treated with no- 
thing but contempt, and ridirale, and soora.'^ 

" Alas I Maria, why not say at once that you do not 
love me ?* 

"Ah," she replied, " I fear you do not know me, as, 
indeed, how could you, since you have had so little 
opportunity of understanding my character. If you 
liew me better you would perceive at once why I speak 
upon this subject as I do. You would raise me up to 
a position in life which I have neither education nor 
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accomplishments to fill ; but if 70a raised me up, then, 
jon know, I should drag yon down ; bat that I neyer 
wiU do. How could I entail degradation and shame, 
and the censnre and ridicule of the world, on the man 

1 1 ; on the man who would raise me to a high 

place, where I could become only a clear mark for the 
shafts of calumny and scandal. But there is another 
argument against my union with you, which is as strong 
as any I have advanced. You forget that I am the 
prot^g^e of your mother ; that she placed me here with 
her khidest and strongest recommendations, and com- 
mitted me to the care of Miss Travers as a young wo- 
man of firm and honest principles, in whom she took a 
warm and friendly interest. Can you not imagine, then, 
how she must look upon my conduct if I should consent 
to yield to the temporary attachment of that son whom 
she loves so tenderly, and from whose future position 
and figure in life, as the representative of his old and 
distinguished family, she expects so much ? Think of 
her sorrow, think of her agony, think of her despair, 
on finding that the bright and honourable career which 
she expected you to pursue and accomplish, should be 
destroyed by your marriage with me. And if you will 
not think of this, then think of the position which / 
should hold in her estimation. What opinion must she 
not form of my ingratitude ? Is this the return, she will 
say, which that artful and ungrateful girl has made 
me for my kindness to her ? to seduce the affections of 
my youthful son, to insinuate herself into his heart, 
and to manage his inexperience for her own base and 
selfish purposes. Would she not say that my object 
was to smuggle myself, through your weakness, and 
folly, and inexperience, into a respectable family, which 
my connection with it would only bring to disgrace, 
and shame, and affliction ?" 

Clinton was stunned by the irresistible force and truth 
of these arguments, and could not utter a word, but his 
eyes were fixed upon her, and notwithstanding that she 
was cutting down every hope from xmder him, he felt 
entranced. There glowed in her divine features such 
an expresdon of sorrowful but heroic enthusiasm, as he 
had never witnessed or even conceived, especially when 
pUying over such transcendent beauty. 

'^ Maria," said he, " I can only repeat what I have 
just said : I fed that you do not love me. The happy 
dream of my life is vanishing, and existence is likely 
to become nothing to me but darkness and a blank. 
AU its aims and purposes which I had projected with 
yon by my side, YniJl soon disappear ; but indeed I 
thought you had loved me." 

As he spoke he was deeply moved, and the expression 
of manly sorrow which she read in his face was irre- 
sistibly affecting. 

She rose up in a state of the deepest emotion, and 
replied : " Then you do not understand me," she said, 
*' or must I, as the last painful and melancholy argu- 
ment in my own defence, disclose that which I have con- 
cealed so long ? Do you know what the love of woman, 
in its highest and purest sense is — to promote the good 
of its object, and avert evil from it, even at its own ex- 



pense, and the life-long sacrifice of its happiness. That 
is the sacrifice which I make for you ; but notwithstand- 
ing the love that prompts that sacrifice, I will never 
consent to become the author of your ruin, or draw down 
disgrace upon yon and your f aniily. Think not of it ; 
do not for a moment expect that I shall change ; but 
when you are, as you will be, far removed from me, 
think sometimes of the love which Maria Brindsley bore 
you when the world knew it not. Qoodbye !" die sidd 
extending her hand, '^ for I will see you no more !" 

Hd seized her hand, but he could not utter a word ; 
his tears fell upon her face, whilst her own flowed fast ; 
he kissed her lips more than once, but she immediately 
extricated herself from his arms, waved him one mute 
farewell with her hand, and disappeared. 

Miss Travers, who had been watching her that she 
might hear the result of the interview, inunediately fol- 
lowed her to her room, when Maria, on seemg her, tiirew 
herself into her arms, and wept long and bitteriy. 

*' Good God 1" exdaimed the former, << what has 
happened, Maria, and why are you in such a dreadf ol 
state ?»' 

'^ It is aU over now," she replied, '' and I see him no 
more. I am resolved to leave you Miss Travers, and go 
home to-morrow morning." 

'' But what has happened ?" again asked the other, 
now also in tears, for it was impossible to look on the 
sorrow of such a creature without Sjrmpathy. 

" I have finally and for ever rejected him— *and, as 
I said, all is over between us. I love him too well to 
rum him. And now. Miss Travers, I must prepare this 
evening for my journey home to-morrow. You know I 
must start early by the public car. Will you be good 
enough to leave me for a time. I would wish to be 
alone, and think of what I am to do for the future." 

" Well," exclaimed poor Miss Travers, wiping her 
eyes, and then clasping her hands with a look of amaze- 
ment, '* if that is love, it is surely the most extraordinary 
kind of it I ever heard of. To reject the man you love, 
and he wealthy, of a high family, rich, young, and hand- 
some— -surpasses anything I ever dreamt of. Why, 
after all, I think you must have but a hard heart, Maria. 
Ah 1 that is not the answer I would have given to my 
poor Thady if he had — I mean, that is not the answer 
I did give him when he proposed for me. To love such 
a maq and not marry him — shade of my darling Thady! 
what am I to think of it ?" 

Poor Clinton was overwhelmed, prostrated, distract- 
ed. The force of Maria's noble and self-denying en- 
thusiasm had so completely borne him away with it, 
that he felt himself as if in some terrible dream — ^with- 
out presence of nund or steadiness of purpose to combat 
her arguments as he had intended. He became para- 
lysed as with a severe and unexpected shock, and went 
home in snch a state of delirious agitation, that he knew 
not how he got there. He was now perfectly helpless, 
and for a time could neither think nor act for himself. 
He knew that some dreadful calamity had occurred, bat 
occasionally forgot what it was. He went to ride, as 
was usual with hun when agitated, and rode far and 
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furiously — ^bnt ride at what speed he might, he 
could not leave the fiery gloom in which he was wrap- 
ped, nor the sense of his terrible desolation behind him. 
On bis retam to dress for dinner he changed his mind, 
and sent an apology to the mess, stating that he was too 
unwell to join them, which, indeed, was the troth. 
The next day he was unable to rise, and during ^the 
following fortnight suffered all the delirious agonies of 
a severe and dangerous brain-fever, from which he re- 
covered with great difficulty. Maria's name was fre- 
quently, almost perpetually on his lips ; but as none of 
those who attended him knew who ^' Maria" was, no as- 
sociation could be traced between her and him. Not 
so with his brother-officers, who, through the blabbing 
of Doollttle, strongly suspected not only who she was, 
bufc that she had occasioned his illness. 

In the mean time, Maria, on the evening before her 
departure from home, thought herself boxmd in gratitude 
to call upon Dr. Spillar, in the first place, to thank him 
for the kind interest he had taken in her troubles ; and 
in the second, to return him his celebrated hist<»7 of 

A h, which learned work — ^and it is both an able 

and a learned work — ^he would by no means receive back, 
but presented it to her as a mark of his respect for her 
character and conduct under difficulties, which she bore 
with such heroism and firmness. It was about dusk, 
and the good-hearted doctor would not allow her to go 
home without his own escort, and he accordingly left 
her safely at Miss Traverses house. In a country town 
there is scarcely a single motion of a prominent charac- 
ter that is not marked, and very probably misconstruct- 
ed. It was not so, however, in this case, for the doc- 
tor's age, profession, and character placed him above 
scandal. But there is a class of idle wags who take an 
unjustifiable pleasure in having and circulating their idle 
jests at the expense of grave and religious persons. 
Accordingly, as he was returning to his own house, he 
was accosted in the following words — '^ Grood again, 
doctor I you will carry away the beauty at last. History 
and divinity against all opposition V* The good old man 
only smiled, and gave himself no frirther concern about 
what he knew was only a jest. 

One morning, about three weeks after Maria's depar- 
ture, Clinton, who was now tolerably recovered, although 
still looking a little pale, called on him, and in a tone of 
singular fimmess and resolution, addressed him as fol- 
lows : 

^^ Doctor, I am come to you as to a friend who, I trust, 
can sympathise with and understand me. You know 
my attachment for that girl — attachment is a weak word, 
but let it pass — ^you know it ; but you don't know the 
character of that girl herself." 

'' Better, perhaps, than you may imagine," replied 
the doctor. 

" Yon are aware that she has left A h." 

" I am perfectly ; the dear girl called on me the even- 
ning before she went ; but I assure you, only for the 
purpose of thanking me, and .returning my own history, 
which I had given her with the best intentions." 

" Did she call upon you ?" 



" She did ; I saw her safely home — ^but you look 
surprised I" 

"Who— I? Not a whit." 

^' Because I know that passionate and hasty young 
fellows like you have their suspicions and jealousies 
easily excited. I pledge my word I never thought of 
the girl except as a father and a Christian friend, whose 
age and character certainly give me a claim to protect 
her from the snares of the world. I say this now, be- 
cause I think your very angry letter to me upon the 
subject was unreasonable and uncalled for. You must 
have written it whilst in a hallucination or a state of 
delirium." 

<^ Me ! — a letter ! In God's name, what do you mean, 
my dear Doctor ? Explain yourself. / never wrote 
you a letter." 

" Perhaps, as you were not perfectly recovered from 
your illness, you may forget it; but here," he added, 
opening his desk, '^ here it is." 

Clinton took the letter with astonishment, and read 
as follows: 

" Revxrend Sir— -Yon are crossing my path, like an 
old historical demon as you are. You've got yourself over 
head and ears in love with M. B ■ , and are in the 
habit of sending her cakes and sugarcandy, and other 
dangerous compositions, such as ^ Ovid's Art of Love/ 
and ' The Kisses of Johannes Secundus,' until, I believe 
in my soul, you have succeeded in weaning her affec- 
tions from me. Now, I beg you to give up this pursuit, 
which is the more reprehensible in a man of your cha- 
racter, as it is well known that you have not the most 
remote intention of marrying her. She has been at your 
house and you have been at hers, and you have almost 
made a historian of her already — and I well know what 
kind of morals a female historian must possess. Do 
not, therefore, cross my path, or beware the consequences. 
**Aethur Clinton." 

Clinton,*who might have enjoyed this jest upon the, 
pious and amiable doctor under other circumstances, 
was in no frame of mind to bestow it even a thought. 
He accordingly threw it aside, and sdd : 

^' Pay no attention to it, sir : it is a poor, silly jest 
which some one has been playing off upon you. As for 
me, I have more serious matters to think of just at pre- 
sent. You are aware, I suppose, that this impractic- 
able but great-minded girl has taken refuge with her 
mother?" 

<' I am aware of everything," responded the doctor ; 
*^ she herself has told me all. In my conversation with 
you, the first day I called on you with reference to her, 
you may remember that I said, * if she loved you truly, 
she would most probably decline any matrimonial pro- 
posal you might make her.' In saying this, however, 
I had only formed an ideal character as a part of my 
argument, which I did not imagine any girl in her cir- 
cumstances of life could have verified. She has, how- 
ever, transcended and surpassed it ; and I am at a loss 
what to say." 
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" So am not f," replied CHntotl ; "you knovr she l6 a 
perfect lady as it is — a miracle of nataral intellect ftnd 
elegance — bat still she is deflcieiit In education and thdse 
accomplishmeDts which are necessary to the habits and 
tisages of well-bred sodety. Now, sir, pay attention 
to me I — It is my fixed detetmination to best()W those 
npon heh It ciiii be easily done. I shall seiid her to 
th« best boardlDg'School that can be fbiittd in London t 
let her remain thete for thi^e years; within trhich time 
I have lio donbt that her edacatioti will be complete. 
Ita good sense and natnral talents she waut^ little, the 
elegance of her langaage and her graceful facility of 
expression, are amazing, when we consider her oppoN 
tanities. This^ thed, i^ my purpose, fh>m which no 
eatthly interest, whilst I possess life and means, shall 
divert me. She is, at any time, a fit companion for my- 
self — or rather, every way my superior. I shall, how- 
ever, make her not obly worthy of society, but a grace 
and an ornament to it. Now, this is my purpose ; and 
iii order to accomplish this purpose, I say that yoti, my 
dear and kind friend, will and must assist me. The 
admirable girl loves me — bat with a love so noble and 
disinterested, that feeling; as she does, her incompetence 
to do justice to my choice when introduced into fashion- 
able life, she declines my ofifers npon the argtiment that 
niy union with a lovely and uneducated girl would de^- 
grade and ruin me, and also flrom a sense of gratitude 
to my mother. I am glad she reasoned with me as she 
did, for I most confess, that were Jt not fot what she 
urged against her marriage with me at our last intertiew, 
I would never have thought of this project." 

" Well, my young frietid," said the doctor, smiling, 
'' I had made tp niy mind to get out of this btlsiness, 
but I find yon wish to make me usefld again. Pray, 
what do you ask me to do on this occasion ?** 

*' Why, to see herself and her mother, to mention 
this project to them, and to tirge it on them with all the 
influence of your character. Yes, my dear doctor, and 
you must do more : for if she and her mother consent, 
yoti will be good enough to conduct her to London, and 
settle her in such an establishment as you may deem 
proper. You are a clergymaD Of fanle and eminence, 
and you will experience little difficulty tn making a pro- 
pet selection. If you refuse to do thid, t shall sell out and 
leave Europe, and will take very little heed of what may 
become of me. You are not rich, and I need not say that 
all necessaty funds shall be liberally supplied to you." 

" I will not give you an answer now /* replied the 
doctor, '* because I shall require time to consider this 
strange proposal; but if you call on me to-molrow 
about this hour, I will know what reply to give you." 

" I trust it will be favourable,'* replied Clinton. 
" Consider that It will be necessary for some person of 
consideration and character to place a girl without os- 
tensible connections in such an establishment. Yout 
interest in her will be a sufficient guarantee for her 
position and respectability. All the i%dt I will leave to 
b^r own good aense and prudente.'V 

*< Well, then, to-morrow, about this houf, and We 
vrill talk of it again." 



MaHa's return borne wa^ Hot altogether nnexpected 
by her mother. 6he had^ fbr aome time past, been an- 
ticipating ffie flfebesiiity of this ste}) — and, without 
directly disclosing the bause, had ili sdfaie degtee pre- 
pared her (br it Her appearance, Uotreteir, id her fiatire 
village — we oall it a Tillage, although it was the dila- 
pidated ttiwtt of A ^ — ^r — excited a considerable 

sensation, as the pbrase run». Indeed^ it soon became 
the stibjecl of stirprise, cbiiosity, and inquiry among 
the inhabitants of the fiiirrotindirig heigh bottrhood, and 
ultimately throughout the whole parish. But what 
occasioned the greatest possible interest was the extraor- 
dinary improvement in her looks and the elegance of her 
person: She was not yet out of youth, but she certainly 
was in that delightful stage of female life when the 
exquisite freshness of youthful beauty is at its highest 
and most delicate perfection. She was, indeed, a ra- 
diant creature ; and nothing astonished them so much 
as the development of grace and loveliness, and ease of 
manner, which had tdken pUce during her absence. 

Her sensible niother, hoWever^ to whom she at once 
disclosed all the circumstances that hsd occasioned her 
return, soon satisfied their enquiries by stating, that she 
had come home to coiiduct her business upon a Superior 
and more extensive scale, and that she hoped the ladies 
of rank and statiofa In the neighbourhood would support 
them, now that they could have their dresses made up in 
the most fashionable and elegant manner. There was a 
strange but Interesting pensiveness about her, however, 
which did not pass without observation. Some attributed 
it to a disappointment in love, others, on the contrary, 
said that such a thing w^s impossible In one so exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; whilst others again said, it was nothing 
but the seriousness which usually attaches to the youth- 
fhl female, on the approach of womanhood. 

When Clinton waited On Dr. Spillar the next day 
ac(?ording to appointment, he found the Old gentleman 
much perpleled upon the subject of tlie proposal made 
16 him. 

«»My gO(Jd, but uurfeficctlng yotmg friend," said he, 
" this is a business surrotlnded by many dotibts and 
difficulties. In the first place let me ask whether yon 
have calculated upon the girl*s refusal to comply with 
this extraordinary proposition ? In the next place, do 
you think your mother could be prevailed upon to sanc- 
tion it ? because if she could, I have no doubt that Miss 
Brindsley would then concur, — but I am afraid not 
otherwise ; and lastly, unless yon get your mother's 
consent, I will have nothing to do with it. I could 
not, consistently with my character, dream of lend- 
ing myself to such a clandestine aiTangement as this ; 
so far as I am concerned, it would be a most Unjasti- 
fiable and unbecoming step. Suppose, for instance, 
your marriage should turn out an unhappy one — as it 
is known many a love marriage does — what would be 
the consequence so far as I am concerned ? why, that 
if I should live until then, my very name would be 
execrable to you both, and should I be in my grave, 
that my memory would be loaded with your curses." 

^< Well^ I do not thiak my dear doetof, th&t j^oU hav^ 
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much to ft|)|>^b««id {t(m tbe lailt (stictaatiM, biit what 
strikes me as most necessary to be considered, is the pos- 
sibility of gaining d^er ttty ttiother ; frofm tb^ tenderness 
and aff<)btio<l ithiiah she beard fliei, I tldnl the mittter by 
no means hopeless." 

" In that case you shdtfld Writ6 to her/' 

" No, bnt yon shall— ^otf t^ 6a^ morefbf itb^^jeSj 
and for Manar too, ^kd 1 6oic!d ; b6cans6," he add^d 
smiling, ** Bb($ knows thai yon ar6 not it love with her/' 

<* I assure ftftt there ate sdtite l^eople of a different 
ophiion," replied the doctor, stfflllng irttetutn. "But 
in the meantiitie I will mention what I ooncelre to b6 a' 
better plan. Instead of writing to your mother, I shall 
go and pAf her a visit ; you Imow we have long been 
on intimate terms. I oazt th6n discnss the sdhjtct with 
her at grWterlengfli than I c(Jtfldinany imttkii coih- 
munication whatsoever. If I do not succeed, I i^hall 
proceed no faffher m it ; and if I do I can seie Miss 
Brindsley, and, fortified by your mother's authority and 
consei^, I shall most likely be able M complete the 
arrangements at once. Still,** he added, " ! am of opi- 
nion upon second thoughts, thai yon shonld also write to 
her, aathe more influence we cat bring io bear upon 
her, the greater the chatc^ of our strccess." 

Clinton was in ecstades, delighted, etrraptifted aitlAs 
position of the csTse; he 8hox)kthe doctor's hsrtid, saidlie 
#as a friend and i father to him, and as such he would 
consider him to the last day of his life, whether they 
succeeded or not. 
" God bless you, my dear doctor, '* h6 said, " Cfod for 
ever bless you for I fhink yoti ar6 likeljji^ l^rove iny 
guardian angel. 

The doctor smfled, and repfiedE, 

" Homo cum nihil hnmam a me aUMktm' pato/' 

Maria, ott iha §m Suhday rtic/rmg after her hhM^ 
began .to think of g«5ftg to ihui^h, — to thrft church ii!i' 
which Clinton tflorf she had &^ th6 first tender bnt mys- 
terious iiiimatti of foy*. A difllculty, however, lay in 
her way, r^suttlng fVoo^ the cotoscionstiess of her position 
with redpeot to the young officer, imd 6f the last scene 
which btfd tak^n plft<^ betweeil them. She knew shd 
would certainty meet his Aiother there, arid that the 
good lady would ]f>robably enter info c6nversatioti with 
her, and possibly make eoquiries as to the cause of her 
havhig left the establishment of Miss Tracers. Siich a 
rencontre she wished to avoid, because even aTfhongh 
Mrs. Clinton might not speak to, or make any enquirii^S 
from her on thait occasion, yet she deemed it liot im- 
probable tk»t she might, after having seen that she had 
returned, make it a poitfc M 6all to her mo(h*er*s foi^ the 
purpose. She iohscqu^ritly resolved not to go. 

" Mother," ffaid she, «' I thi^k I will go' id the Presby- 
terian chapel to day ; Mrs. CfihtOn may ^^ tae, and per- 
haps make^quiries that might embarrass me, — becatise 
it is pninfal to conceal the truth shonld shle press me 
earnestly. In order to avoid the risk of nieeting her, I 
will go to the ikkeeting-honse at Camtaul.'' 
" ♦« lisdieA Maria, " replied her mother, •' I dar6 say it is 
better (bin 70tt 0hotAl ; if Mrs, Giiotoii se^Yot^ Ae will 
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certainly speak to, yoti, tc^' make etiqnirles too, for which 
reason 1 think it is 'better that yon fehoifld avoid her.* 

Maria accordingly Afide^ her appearance at the meeting- 
hotise, and we tieea scarcely say that her presence, even 
among the grave worshippers iti that sob^r congregation, 
created something like a sensation. All eyes from time 
to time weref turned upon her, Act on!y with looks of ad- 
miration, bnt also with those of profound respect. Indeed 
foih^ofthem had talten it into their heads that she mighi 
have experienc6^ such an accession of that inward 
light, as led her ia see the errors of the carnal church to 
which she belonged, and to seek the trde path in a 
m6re apostolic communioii. 

Th^ oAiciating mioister was ho other th6n her former 
lov€^, Who having Concluded the ordinary portiofii of ihe 
service Which precedes the sermon, ascended the pulpit 
and Conimenced his discourse. Maria could not help 
admlrlftg his tall getftlemanly Agure — his high forehead' 
and pale intellecttfal bdt careworn feattires. His voice 
Was music itself, but it seemed the exponent of some deep 
and settled melancholy which breathed 6ven through the 
most consoling revelations of faith, arid grace, arid hope. 

He Was irideed dn earriest and devoted minister, and 
until his sennori nearly reached its conclusion, his eye 
had Hoi discovered or rested upon Maria. The ftoment 
it did, however, a change suddeft arid extraordinary 
came over the whol6 inelancholy but profound spirit of 
his eloquence. The sublime inspiration of the prophet 
and the evangelist seemed to have abandoned him. The 
full and musical voice lost its power and became 
unsteady ; the fluency of his eloquence was gone,— 
he began to hesitate in his expressions, and to 
repeat himself; and finding that he could not close^ 
his discourse as he had commenced and oontinue 
it,h6 abrtiptN brought it to a close, considerably to 
the srirprfse of the whole congregation, with the excep- 
tion of th6 members of Ms own family and a few others 
who had beeri aware o^ his unhappy attachment to 
Mada, a^d who now Io6ked upon his break-idown with 
th6 deepest compassiori, knowing, as they did, that it 
was her presence which occasioned it. Even Maria 
herself, whose eye had un^cohscrousty met his, was not 
ignorant of the cause^ nor was there any one there more 
capable of feeling a deeper symj)athy with this interest- 
ing but unhappy young minister. It was evident that 
absence had not lessened his attachment, nor withdrawn 
the sorrow of disappointment, — perhaps of despair-^ 
from a heart which seemed from its constancy capable 
of feeling bnt one attachment, the memory of which 
shonld accompany him through a lonely and melan- 
choly life. 

The poor minister, after his return home, was evident- 
ly sunk in the deepest dejection. H^ declined to join 
their early dinner, and walked out into the fiel<i^ medi- 
tating upon the vision of beauty which had so anex- 
pectedly appeared ^o him, and against the influence of 
which, even in the pulpit, bis heart was bo badly pre^ 
pared. He had — it is true — ^his dreams o^ hope,^ and 
imagination threw some of her most brilliant lights into 
the dark shadows h*f which liia heart waa eaooaipafisodi 
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What oonld have bronght her, who belonged to a diffe- 
rent tbongh kindred creed, there? Was it that her 
heart had at last relented, and she resorted to that deli* 
cate mode of insmoating as much ? She had never 
been there before ; or had some kind friend made her 
acqndnted with the wretched Isolation of his life, smce 
she left that part of the country, and did her kind and 
gentle spirit feel compassion for his desolation ? But 
then her beauty : in so short a time what an astonish- 
ing change, what a wonderful progress in grace and 
loveliness, since he had seen her last ! And could it 
be possible that he might even yet have a chance of 
hope ? In this way the poor young man went on build- 
ing his ideal castles, as he sauntered slowly and medita- 
tively along, until the shades of evening began to fall. 

Now, it is a pretty well-known axiom, that people 
will generally reason in the same way when they have 
the same facts placed before them, we mean in the or- 
dinary circumstances of life only, because in religion or 
politics, although the facts may be the same, yet, guided 
by our prejudices alone, the inferences we draw from 
them are either north or south, according to the influ- 
ence of those prejudices. On this occasion old Sam, 
however, reasoned precisely as his yoxmgest son did. 

" Jo^" said he to his elder, " what do you think o' 
yon? What brought her to the meeting-house the 
day, where she never was in all her life afore ? What 
do you think o' that, man ?** 

" I don't know what to think of it," replied Joe, '* it 
looks odd enough." 

'* How odd enough ? What do you mean by odd 
enough ?*' 

"Why," replied Joe again, "I can't account for 
it." 

" No, I know you can't, but am not sae — De'il a ane 
o' yon wean — ^wean! — ^haith, she's no a wean now; 
wouh man, but she's a bonnie creature ; but am sayin', 
deil a ane o' her ever came to meetin' without a pur- 
pose, and what do ye call that purpose ? Saul, it's as 
clear as day that she has a hankerin' afther him. The 
lassie's sensible, and reflected on her conduct till him ; 
and now that she's sorry for't, she wishes to let him see 
as much ; deil anither thing it is." 

"Well, but what's to be done then," said Joe; 
" must we court her for him again ?" 

" Nae .doubt o't, but a'll open a new leaf wi' her now, 
an if I dinna make her show what for she came to 
meetin' the day instead o' goin' to church, — that mess 
0* worldly abomination, — ^why, am not here, — that's 
all." 

" I think," said Joe, "we had better do nothing in 
the matter until we see himself, and have some conver- 
sation with him on the subject." 

" W^l, Joe, a don't differ from yon there ; a think 
you're right ; an' when he comes home, and gets some- 
thing to eat, a'll cross-examine him on the subject." 

When the minister returned in the evening, calm 
and somewhat more placid than usual, for truth to say, 
hope had kindled up new aspurations in his heart, he 
took a slight dinner and a single glass of wine, after 



which his father came into the room and addressed bim 
as follows : 

" Weel, minister, what do you think o' yon appear- 
ance at meetin' the day? Dinna ye think it looks 
weel, eh ?" 

" To what do you allude, father ?" 

" Hout man, what the dell nonsense is this ? a mean 
yon bonnie wean o' Mrs. Brindsley's — no that she's a 
wean now ; what do you suppose brought her to onr 
place o' sensible worship this day, instead o' going to 
yon pack of abominations that's set forth in the cathe- 
dral, as they caal it ; e'en the very name's a remnant 
o' popery." 

" My dear father," replied the son, " will I never be 
able to prev^l upon you to judge and think of those 
who differ with you in religioifs matters with more 
charity?" 

" Charity I you can't charge me wi' ony want o' 
charity towards them, barrin in religion — a befriend 
the lost creatures, a serve them when I can, a lend 
them money when they want it, a leave no Christian 
duty undone ; and a may say the same o' the poor 
papishes, that's doubly lost, because they worship the 
pape, — ^poor benighted heathens ; but religion's anither 
guess matter, and on that subject deil a one o' me will 
spare either one or 'tother o' them. Howsomever, let 
us drap that ; yon girl hasna' forgotten you, that's a 
clear case." 

" Father, I am too much of a visionary myself,"*re- 
plied his son, " and I beg of you not to tempt me with 
false and delusive hopes ; her presence at meeting to- 
day may ha^'^een accidental only." 

" Weel, mailj be that as it may, we'll see about it ; 
a'll go to the milder to-morrow and have a talk wi' her 
about it, or if a can see the lassie hersel', it'll be better 
still ; a think a know how to manage these thingSi or 
if a didn't, who'd be your mother the day ?" 

" Are you determined on going father ?" 

" Ay faith, ye might preach it from the pulpit." 

" Well, listen to me, my dear father ; you may go 
and see Mrs. Brindsley and Maria if you wish ; but I 
beg— earnestly beg, that you will do nothing more 
than intimate to them, that I myself will call there the 
day after to-morrow, in order to solicit an interview 
with Maria herself." 

" Weel, a'll say that too, but in troth a'll say more 
than that ; but are you goin' to pluck up courage to 
face her yourself?" 

" It is possible — barely possible, that she may have 
changed ; but no, it is a dream — it is a dream !" he ex- 
claimed. "At all events I will see her, but I wish yon to 
prepare herself and her mother for the visit." 

He then went to his room, where he sat in appa- 
rently deep thought, occasionsJly looking into a book, 
then carelessly shutting it, until the hour of rest arrived, 
when he retired to bed. The next day about one o'clock, 
old Sam, big with the certunty of success, was abroad 
upon his mission, and soon arrived at the neat cottage 
of Mrs. Brindsley, He was dressed in his Sunday suit, 
which consisted of a brown coat, black waistcoat, dark 
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drab breeches and leggings of the same doth, all sar- 
moonted by a good hat somewhat broad in the brim, and 
all in fact betokening the donee bnt sober Presbyterian 
costnme. 

<' Weel Mistress Brindsley, how is a' wi' yon the day, 
me'em ?" 

" Indeed, quite well, Mr. Wallace ; how are all your 
own family ?" 

" Ow, no that ill, barrln' yon unfortunate minister." 

"Why, is he not well?" 

" Troth, he's no very weel in health, but worse m 
spirits, poor man." 

" Why, what is the matter with him ? indeed, of late 
he seems pale and thin ; I hope there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong with him." 

" Am fear't there is. Mistress Brindsley ; deil haet but 
the truth a'll tell ye ; that bonnie lassie o' yours is just 
klllln' him by inches." 

" Good heavens, Mr. Wallace, is it possible he hasn't 
got over that weakness yet ?" 

" Quite possible, and, what's worse, never will, unless 
she takes pity on the poor boy." 

'* I assure you, Mr. Wallace, I am sorry to hear this ; 
I thought his own good sense, and the influence of reli- 
gion, might have come to his relief." • 

" Good sense I hae you ony sense to say so when 
you. know he's in love? Religion ! what's religion but 
a bubble, a strae, a cobweb, when a young man like 
him gets over head and ears into that commodity." 

" She's an unfortunate girl," replied her mother, " and 
I must say a very self-willed one on that subject. She 
has had no less than two offers since she came, and has 
rejected them both, and if she refused your son, Mr. 
Wallace, you know it was contrary to my wishes ; I did 
and said what I could for him." 

" Twa oflfers ! — what twa oflTers ?" 

" Why, indeed, there's William Calwell, the attorney, 
a handsome young man, who's both clever and successful 
at his profession, and quite unobjectionable in eveiy sense, 
yet she has refused him." 

«* Weel, and who's the other ?" 

" A man yon well know, and who's well known by 
every one as one of the best and most sterling-hearted 
men in the county that produced him — honest James 
Trimble." 

'^ Hout, woman, he might be her father, still he's all 
you say, nae donbt o' that ; weel, she refused him too, 
mair be token it would be just ridiculous to see sach a 
match. But am sayin', what if the bonnie good-natured 
lassie should hae changed her mind anent the poor 
minister." 

Mrs. Brindsley shook her head as she replied — 

^^ Indeed, Mr. Wallace, I'm afraid there's no hope of 
that ; as for my part I- wish there was, because nothing 
would gratify me more. I don't know any one I would 
rather call son-in-law than your son." 

^' A believe you, me'em, and many thanks for your good 
opinion o' hun; but' am sayin'. Mistress Brindsley, 
conldna' you wheedle her intil compliance ?-H»)uldna' 
ye?" 



"Indeed,. unfortunately, Mr. Wallace, she's just one 
of those girls that nobody could wheedle." 

" Weel, then, couldna' ye come down upon her wi' the 
lawful influence o' maternal authority, as they call 
it?" 

" No — ^no, Mr. WaUace, I could never think pf fordng 
my child's inclinations. It will be time enough to tiy that 
when I find her about to enter into a connexion that I 
cannot approve of." 

" Is the lassie hersel' within ?" 

"No, she went to spend the day with a couple of her 
old schoolfellows, and won't be home till evening." 

" Because, if she was, I'd like to hae a spell o' dis- 
course wi' hersel' upon the matter. ' Howsomever, it 
can't be helped now, only as 'am here, the minister de- 
sired me to let you and her know that he'll be wi' yon 
the morrow, and speak till you both on the subject, and 
haith he must be far gone in it when so blate a poor lad 
as he is, makes bould to pluck up courage at last. After 
that, deil a doubt o't but he'd take a fortified town any 
day. But, ow, Mistress Brindsley, if she doesna' come 
in, what a miss shell hae o' him ; you don't know the 
leamin' o' yon youth ; deil a thing in books or out o' 
books comes wrong to him, — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Mathematics, a' at his finger ends ; and for that matter, I 
diuna ken but he might teach them to her ; deil a yerb 
or weed about the place but he could tell you the history 
of; and sure he knows how they manage to make the 
light run for miles under ground, and spout up out o' 
pipes in the streets o' Dublin. But about his know- 
ledge, he'll have a better thing, and that, as I said 
afore, will be one-half my property, and a think any 
one can tell you what that is, ay, an' a'U take care that 
he makes a genteel settlement on her ; am sayin' this, 
now, because if be speaks till her the morrow, the poor 
absent creature will never think o't. So a'U wish you 
good bye, and if you can pit in a good word for him 
between this and then, do it." 

" I assure you, that so far as I am concerned, Mr. 
Wallace, the match has my most hearty approbation ; 
however, as you say, let them see one another to- 
morrow, and either make or mar it, although I can tell 
you beforehand, that I have little hope it will be a 
match." 

Old Sam, on his way homOf thought, in the depth of 
his sagacity, that the match was a sure case ; he had 
in fact got up a theory on the subject, which was, that 
the widow was only fighting shy in the matter, and 
that she had mentioned the proposals of William Cal- 
well and James Trimble as an indirect stimulus to urge 
on the match with her daughter. 

"A see," he said to himself, as he went home, 
" she's a nice one yon ; deil a thing she was doin' but 
playin' me aff. Weel then, who can blame her ? as for 
me, a won't quarrel wi' her for that, — only it*s a plea- 
sant thing to see that there's a good look up for the 
minister, poor man." 

His appearance at home was like that of the mes- 
senger with glad tidings, for in spite of his Presbyterian 
caution, he felt too much reliance in his own penetration 
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to ImiigLtie fbt ft fliOment ihii h^ conld have been 
mUtaken. 

*' Weel liiitlteter/^ said M, ifhen be saw his son, 
" they say all is not goold that gltiters, but ft sdy that 
eveiy thing looks wed yonder. I didoa see the lassie 
hersel*, bot a did her mother, and what do ye think she 
Uuld me ? Why, that ihe refused tWb offers fbt forit 
sake — ho that she said fol* pour Sake, but t knew her 
meanin* by her mnmpin ; haith boy, I think j^e'll Cilrry 
it wi' a flowin' sail the morrow." 

The fine eyes of his jpoor son gteftmed with an expres- 
sion of joy ; he took his fathered hand ftnd shook it wartn- 
]y and tenderly, and as he did the tears fell ddwn his 
pale cheeks. 

" God bless yon, my deAr father.** said he — *' Grod 
iless yon ; yon have exerted yourselr kindly and affec- 
tionately for the happiness of your son ; and so, aftel* all, 
the dream of yesterday was not an empty and Illusive 
fantasy I Thank Gtod ; bnt the happiness Will I feaf be 
too great, more than I will be able to bear, foi* I am Hot 
strong, my father.** 

" You are to sec hei* the morrow at onfe o'dofck,*^ re- 
plied the old man, '' bat don't be disheartened, bnt speak 
till her like a man, face to face." 

" 1 will go now and walk in the fields,** replied his 
son, where for the present we Will leave him to bis 
dreams and meditations. 

(TO BB GONTIin7BD IK OUR KBXT.) 



THE LAKE HOMES OF THE IRISH. 

BT WILLIAM F. WAK£MAK. 

That within the limits of the United Kingdom a smgle 
specimen of what may be considered a kind of Irish 
Herculaneum shoold have been recently brought to light, 
is a fact that may surprise many of our readers. Tec 
since the year 1839 or *40, the period of the discovery 
of the long-submerged island at Lagote, county Meath^ 
no fewer than one hundred and sixty ancient stockaded 
homes of the old Gaelic population of Ireland have been 
found, and more or less examined. 

Though within the last hundred years so much iias 
been written upon the subject of Celtic antiquities, the 
reiy existence of the " CrannogueSy* or wooden dwell- 
kigs of the ancient Irish, had not been even supposed. 
Similar discoveries have recently been made in several 
of the lakes in Switzerland, and in almost every instance 
a quantity of antiquities of stone, bone, bronze or iron 
have been found. As from the dawn of the historic 
period a great intercourse existed between Erin and 
Alba, and as the language and habits of the ancestorci 
of the great majority of the Scottish people were iden- 
tictl with those of the Scoti or Irish, it is far from im- 
probable that many an ancient Celtic home may be un- 
noticed beneath the waters of not a few of the Scottish 
or even English lakes. 

Before touchiiig on the subject of the Irish Cran- 
BOgueSy and of the wonderful collection of antiquities 
fhe^ iisnall7 contain, we shall slightly glanco at the 



more knoim And perhat» Mfllte hMnBOki ti kofte, 
and of ^hich som6 huhdredd (Hi exftmpled Ml feittdll in 
Ireland* 

Up to a very recent period it was an opiniofi geiie- 
rally received ataongst afchifeologists that th« Mj te&cA 
of ancient domestic architecture remuning in freiand, 
were to be found iii the so-eaUed beei^hite htftiA^, or 
Cloughawns, some, at least, of which are of ft prehis- 
toric ftge ; and Itl strdbtntes of ft somewhftt sbniltfr cha- 
racter, which were certainly thfe dweBingB of the eariy 
Irish daidtd. The clcmghawnd 6i the ante^Cfaristian 
period are usually found in groups, and are rery gene> 
rally encompassed by a casbel, or wall, of great strength, 
pierced fdr ode or two doorwayd formed Of iihmefase 
stones, and displaying the flat lintel and IneHned sides 
do characteristic of the earliest kiio#n stroctttres of 
Greece or Egypt. In external appeara&ce they differ 
but slightly from the cells or dwelling- honseft of the early 
Irish ecclesiastics, and may be described as a circnlar 
or oval wall constructed withottt oeth^dt, ftnd ratilted 
by a kind of dome, formed by the overlapping of large 
stones. Windows there are hdne. Thh iadtwaj is 
similar in character to that at the cashel already re- 
f6rred to, but is invariably small, seldom meiisuring four 
f^t in height, sometimes even less. It is rare^ that 
any opening by whieh sfnoke tould escape can be found, 
thougn from the freqiient discovery of charcoftl add Of 
atones marked by fire wheti the floors have been db- 
turbed, it is evident that fires had sometime^ been used 
within their enclosure. It is likely, howerer, tfaftt in a 
rude Age the simple culinary operatioils then practised 
were gerierallv carried on in the Open air. lire dough- 
awns which, m>m their evident connection with mofiastic 
buildings of early date, must be regarded as the habita- 
tions of the communities to which the saered edifices be- 
longed, differ from those of an earlier period, itiasinuch 
fts their internal fofm is fthno^t invHriably quadran^ar. 
Greater cafe also seems to have been ei^pended on the 
construction of the niasonry, more partlctdariy itpeti the 
interior, as in many examples the stones ftre' so nicely 
adjusted to each other, that it would be dfffieidt to in- 
sert the point of an ordinary knife i>etween the joinings 
of any two of them, although iti the great inaijdrity of 
instances no mortal ap|)ears tO have been naed. In 
point of dimensions the cloughawns, whether Pagan or 
early Christiah, do not vftry materiafly. They are gene- 
rally closed in at a distance of from twelve to sixteen 
feet from the floor, and their diameter intemaDy rarely 
exceeds eighteeii feet. 

Intimately connected with the etonghawn is the sub- 
terraneous house or cave, construct precisely in the 
same manner, bnt differing from the former, intasmuch 
as that it is rarely if ever found uncoimected by means 
of passages, lined and roofed in with stone, with other 
structures of a similar kind. The subteirane is usually 
approached by a gallery of considerable l^gth, wider 
at the bottom than the top, and exhibiting masonry 
similar to that which is found in the oldest &rchite<s 
tural works of Which ^6 have any knowledge. From 
the first chfunber passages of a kiad ideatiofU with tbftt 
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of the fefldhlg gAllerjr, Imd tar^ihg in length ^m nix 
or eight to tWfetitf feet, edndnet to Other eirctdai* ot oval 
rooms. Id i sandhill immediately adjoining the old 
church of Clad^j nfett Bectire, couhty Meath, a verj 
singolar duster bf these snbtetranean bee-hire hotises 
may still be seen ; bnt they are so commonly found 
in almost etery ptllrt of the cdnntry which affords a suf- 
ficient det^th bf Soil for their eonstrnction, that further 
reference tb btdinaty eitamples may periiaps be consi- 
dered nimebesdaty. In 1848, during the formation 
of the railTray between Drogheda and Navan, the work- 
men discovered a portion of a very large lind important 
work of the kind, which was soon visited by htindreds 
of the inhabitants of the latter town. It consisted of a 
chamber of quadrangnlar fdrm, meadnring about thirty 
feet by fourteen, vaulted in the usual it^ay, and about 
twelve feet in height. The quadrangular fortn is ex- 
tremely rare, but hb doubt other exam|)leS lie undis- 
covered beneath the soli. Upon disturbing the earth 
of the Navan chamber, a considerable number Of bones 
belonging to sheep, olett, and deer, Vere discovered ; 
and what is important as proving the domestic character 
of the wOtk, many ot the bones bore the marks of a 
rough daw. Excepting the bones and a quantity of 
charcoal, the remains of ancient fires, nothing in thif 
instance was foUnd to indicate that the place had ever 
been devoted to the purpose of a httnian habitation ; but 
it is a curious fact, as illustrating a popular tradition 
very genetally current, that these caVems had anciently 
been used as granaries; that upon being net^ly re- 
opened, thO handmill or quern stone, immemorially used 
in Ireland for the grinding of com, is not unfrequently 
found. A very fine specimen from a chambered rath, 
situated upon the river Blackwater, near Rathaldron, 
county Jieatb, may be seen in the Antiquarian Collec- 
tioh ill the Koyal Irish Academy. — See page 112 ui 
the Calilogue of the Stone Antiquities, so ably edited 
by Dr. Wude. With respect to the uses to which the 
subterranean chambers had been applied, various opi- 
nions hAv^ been off^ried. Before the nature and charac- 
ter of out* early nationiAl antiquities had begun to be in- 
vestigated by careful and conscientious writers, they were 
most peaceably confounded with a ctass of monument 
now known to have been sepulchral — as the cavemed 
tumuli of Newgrange, Dowth, and Knowth. By others 
they were looked upon as graharies, or sunply as places 
of concealment. From the fact of thebr very frequent 
occurrence Within the area of a dun or caher, works 
known to have been constructed daring the earliest 
times as fortified dwellings, we have no hesitation in 
classing theni with the primitiye cloughawn, which, it 
should be Remembered, is rarely if ever found where 
excavations could be practised, except through solid 
limestone rock ; that the chambers discovered in a plain 
field, unconnected with Or unenclosed by a rampart or 
ditch, were formerly ecjiially unprotected, does not by 
any means appear certain, as during the agricultural 
operations of ages even formidable works might have 
been obliterated, or theb: defences might have been 
CompoiBed ot timber, it bebg a toaUer ot history that 



fortifications of that material were frequently used by 
the ancient Scotic nations. 

It may be asked what evidence have We for referring 
these plahi, simply-constructed works to a period lost 
in the obscurity of history. Documentary evidence 
there is certainly little ; but by a comparison of their 
architectural peouliarities with those of moniimentd of 
unquestionable prehistoric age, the eye of a practised 
antiquary will detect a similarity of style which could 
not be accounted for by accident. Again, their frequent 
occurrence either as subterranes or cloughawns within 
the enclosure of raths or cahers, would connect them 
in many instances with a species of fortification, which 
is known to have been used in Irehind at least as early 
as the first century of the Christian era. 

It has sometimes been asserted by writers of aathority 
(in their time), thdt the Scoti or ancient Irish people 
Were in the habit of building in timber only. Their 
OpiuionS appear to have been grounded upon a few 
passages found ih the writings of Bede the historian, and 
upon the authority of several MSS. of various periods 
from the seventh to the twelfth century. The writers 
of these venerable docaments were almost invariably 
ecclesiastics, and their remarks refer to the constrnction 
of buildings devoted to religion, as churches, monaste- 
ries, etc. That the practice of buifdiDg in stone was 
known in Ireland during a period long antecedent to 
the arrival of Saint Patrick, is sufficiently attested by 
tnonuments universally allowed by the highest archaso- 
logical authorities of this and other countries to belong 
to a period older than any authentic annals of the British 
islands,, witness the '* giant's chambers," the cromlechs, 
and the magnificent cairns npon the Boyne. 

If the ancient stone habitations of the Irish should 
ever be regularly classified, the following is probably 
the order in which the varieties should be described : — 

Firstly, the subterraneous chambers of a circular or 
oval form, connected together by passages, and found 
within the inclosure of a dun or caher ; secondly, a 
similar building foaud unenclosed, but round which de- 
fences of wood, earth, or stone may formerly have 
existed; thirdly, the cloughawn or bee-hive house, 
found in the fort or in the plain field ; fourthly, the 
'* Saint's house" or cloughawn, of early Christian times; 
of the latter class a few specimens of the highest inte- 
rest remain. These had evidently been ancient at a 
time when it was found necessary to remodel their 
roofs, and generally to reconstruct the upper portion, and 
in their alterations, evidently comparatively modem, 
we find the architectural peculiarities of the twelfth 
century, a period during which the Irish are described 
as having^r^ learned the art of building in stone and 
mortar ! — Our limits have not allowed us more than a 
glance at the curious habitations of stone which Ireland 
so abundantly possesses. We now come to buildings 
of timber, perhaps equally ancient, but to which more 
interest naturally attaches from the immense num- 
ber x>t antiquities nsaally found within and arouud 
them. 

We allndQ io tbe oranaoguesi or artifioially •oonstract«4 
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islands, which the drainage operations recently carried 
on in yarioos parts of the country have laid bare. 

A popular tradition exists, that many Irish lakes 
contain the remains of submerged cities and towers. 
Moore has woven the idea into one of his most exqui* 
site melodies. 

'* On Lough Neagh*s banks as the fisherman strays. 
When the clear cold eve's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining/* &c. 

If the lakes, upon being partially drained, have not 
given us the " round towers," they have in more than 
one county -presented the every-day dwelling-houses 
of a people who, at an extremely ancient, though as 
yet undefined age, adopted or constructed these island 
homes. Before going further it will be proper to de- 
scribe what the crannogues are. They are artificial 
islands, usually constructed upon what was probably a 
shoal in an ancient lake. The engineers of the Board of 
AVorks thus describe their general formation : " They 
are surrounded by stockades driven in a circle from 
sixty to eighty feet in diameter, but in some cases the 
enclosure is larger, and oval in shape. The stakes of 
these are generally of oak, mostly young trees, from 
four to nine inches broad, usually in a single row, but 
sometimes in double, and sometimes in treble. The 
portions of the stakes remaining in the ground bear the 
marks of the hatchet by which they were felled. Se- 
veral feet of these piles must have originally projected 
above the water, and were probably interlaced with 
horizontal branches, so as to form a screen or breast- 
work. The surface within the staked enclosure is 
sometimes covered over with a layer of round logs, cut 
into lengths of from four to six feet, over which was 
placed more or .less stones, clay, or gravel. In some 
instances this platform is confined to a portion of the 
island. Besides these, pieces of oak framing, with 
mortices and cheeks cut into them, have been found 
within the circle of the outer work." 

About one mile and a half from the village of Dun- 
shaughlin, in the county of Meatb, the first great dis- 
covery of a little Irish Herculanenm was made about 
twenty years ago. In cutting a drain for the purpose 
of reclaiming a considerable portion of bog land which 
seems sunk in a basin of about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, and which is still popularly styled " The Lake," 
the diggers came upon an immense quantity of animal 
remains, consisting of the bones of oxen, sheep, swine, 
deer, dogs, foxes, etc. A traflic in the bones was car- 
ried on for a considerable time in Dublin without excit- 
ing any extraordinary notice, but after a while some 
articles manufactured of iron and some of bronze found 
their way, along with the bones, to the " marine stores" 
of the metropolis, and soon excited the attention of col- 
lectors of antiquities. Doctors Petrie and Wilde, with, 
we believe, a mutual friend or two, were the first to 
visit the scene of the " find," and it is greatly to be 
regretted that we have no detailed report of their joint 
observations, though Dr. Wilde has given a most inte- 
resting and valuable description of the animal remains. 



For some years after the formation of the original dralo, 
little appears to have been done at Lagore beyond the 
usual operations of turf cutting, during which, however, 
the bones still turned up, and amongst them, firom time to 
time, a considerable number of antiqmties of a kind 
which we shall presently notice. In 1848 one of the 
proprietors of a portion of the " Island" opened the 
ground anew, and during a period of about a month the 
writer of this article visited the place a|most daily, and 
was afforded every facility for making observations. As 
far as could be calculated from the small portion of the 
work uncovered, the circumference of the crannogoe 
might be about six hundred feet. The aonth-westeni 
portion alone appears to have been opened. On this 
side, and probably upon the others, a donble and in 
some places a triple set of oaken stakes had been driven 
into the bed of the lake. Within the enclosure, which 
formed a kind of low mound, a number of huts were 
discovered very similar in character to the log-house 
found in Drumkelia bog, county Donegal, and thus de- 
scribed in the twenty-sixth volume of the Archsologia, 
by Captain W. Mudge, R.N. : " As shown in the plan, 
the house consisted of a square structure, twelve feet 
wide and nine feet high, formed of rough blocks and 
blanks of oak timber, apparently split with wedges. 
The framework was composed of upright posts and 
horizontal sleepers, mortised at the angles, the end of 
each upright post being inserted into the lower sleeper 
of the frame, and fastened by a large block of wood or 
forelock. The mortices were very roughly cut, as if 
they had been made with a kind of blunt instmmeot, 
the wood being more bruised than cut, and it may be 
inferred that a stone chisel (celt), which was foaud 
lying upon the floor of the house, was the identical tod 
with which the mortices were cut. By comparing the 
chisel with the cuts and marks, I found it," adds Cap- 
tain Mudge, " to correspond exactly with them, even 
to the slight curved surface of the chisel; but the logs 
have evidently been hewn with a larger instmment in 
the shape of an axe, which, I have no doubt, was ak> 
of stone, as the marks, though larger than those the 
chisel would have made, are of the same character^ 
being rather hollow and small cuts, and not presentmg 
the smooth flat surface produced by our common iron 
axe." 

The house described by Captain Mudge is probably 
the oldest work of the kind hitherto noticed. The tim- 
bers of which it was formed had evidently been shaped 
by stone implements. The huts of the Lagore or Don- 
sfaaughlin crannogue may be many centuries later, as 
all the woodwork had been fashioned by instruments of 
metal, many of which were found within and around 
the island. The ordinary crannogue hut may be de- 
scribed from several at Lagore. It should be remarked 
that in about one htfndred and sixty lake homes dis- 
covered in Ireland, only a very few tolerably perfect 
huts were found. The building was of a quadrangular 
form^ constructed upon a framework, as in Captain 
Mudge's example, of upright posts mortised into sleep- 
ei-s. The posts were grooved generally to a depth of 
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from one and a half to two inches, and into the hollows 
pannels of oak of abont three inches in thickness were 
inserted. Of the roof we have no remains ; it was pro- 
bably elevated, and closed in with timbers similar to 
those of the sides, which were most likely guarded by 
an overcoating of day against fire thrown by an as- 
sailant. From the length of the upright the edifice 
appears to have had an elevation of about eight or nine 
feet internally to the spring of the roof. The fioor was 
always of stone, and it would appear that where the 
surface of the crannogue was not completely covered by 
habitations, there were several hearths for the purpose 
of open-air cooking. With respect to the age of these 
extraordinary buildings we cannot produce any docu- 
mentary evidence. Allusions to the crannogoes occur 
for the first time in the Irish Annals in the tenth cen- 
tnry ; but as ^' celts" of stone, and bronze weapons have 
been discovered in coxmection with several, it is pro- 
bable that a period of abont two thousand years may 
be assigned as an approximate date of some of the 
earliest. 

We may generally class the objects discovered in the 
crannoguea hitherto examined as follows : 

Firstly — ^Weapons and instruments of bronze, or of 
a kind of bronze oflen much lighter in colour thao^ 
found in the weapons, tools, etc., and called Celts, and 
in the swords, spear-heads, and so forth, of the earliest 
metallic period. 

Secondly-^Weapons and instruments composed of 
iron, the nature of which is particularly soft, and which 
in many specimens appears to corrode into a black 
stringy, mass. In some instances, owing probably to 
the nature of the soil immediately in contact with them, 
the antiquities of iron appear in almost perfect preser- 
vation, exhibiting only a slightly black or bluish crust, 
which may be rubbed off with a little pressure, leaving 
the metal as bright as when first forged. 

Thirdly — Objects of glass and enamel work, and a 
few of pottery. Much of the enamel work, and some 
of the glass, might perhaps be described under the head 
of iron or bronze remams, as they are usually found 
encrusted upon one or other of those metals. 

Fourthly — Articles of bone, of iriiich some thousands 
of specunens occur. 

Fifthly*— Articles of stone. 

Sixthly — ^Animal vemuns which have not been 
mannfactured ; and 

Seventhly-^Miscellaneous objects such as portions 
of dress, wooden drinking vessels, boats, etc. 

Weapons or instruments of the true antique bronze 
are rarely found ; but many hundreds of objects of brass 
or of a later kind of bronze have been collected. Pins 
occur in an almost incredible quantity. The greater 
number consist of a plain bar of bronze-like metal, 
ornamented chiefly about the head, but many are fur- 
nished with moveable rings at their upper extremity, 
and In several instances the rings are enriched by 
enamel, generally a combination of red and yellow, 
arranged in an interlaced pattern. Beads of blue glass, 
semi-opaque, have been found upon the ring, or have 



been overlapped by the pinhead, so as to constitute 
a ring in themselves. Brooches of exquisite workman- 
ship and of most chaste and elegant design are found 
in connection with the rudest skewer-like pins of bone 
and even of wood. From the latter rude substitute for 
buttons the magnificent enamelled brooch may be traced 
step by step. The head has been fashioned into the 
form of an ornament, often of a ring pattern ; next comes 
the plain moveable ring. Then the ring is divided and 
expanded at the ends to receive ornamentation fre- 
quently of enamel, and so to the fully-developed brooch, 
with its exquisitely interlaced patterns, aud settings 
of glass, enamel or amber. In one instance the brooch 
was discovered carefully deposited in a box of yew, 
evidently formed for its safe keeping. 

Tweezers, richly decorated and admirably adapted 
for the purpose of the removal of superfluous hairs, in- 
dicate that the islanders were not unmindful of their 
personal appearance. 

Articles as diminutive as a small needle have been 
found so well preserved, that they might be still avail- 
able for the manufacture of woollen garments. Shears 
or scissors of various sizes, bodkins and beautifully 
formed little knives, appear to have belonged to the 
fairer portion of the inhabitants. A fondness for per- 
sonal decoration probably amongst the ladies is further 
indicated by the discovery of bracelets of bronze, jet, 
and strange to say, of glass, usually blue, semi-opaque, 
and ornamented with white interlacing patterns in the 
same material. Nor are necklaces wanting. In most 
of the crannogues, beads of enamelled glass, exhibiting 
in various colours spiral or herringbone ornamentation 
of jet and of amber, have been abundantly found. The 
beads of glass and enamel are amongst the most beauti- 
ful specimens of ancient manufactaring ait hitherto dis- 
covered in the British islands. The enamel work^ as 
found upon many of the brooches and pins, is extremely 
curious. The art was not known to the classical nations 
of antiquity during a period corresponding with the 
Roman occupation of Britain. Many of the pins and 
smaller objects, it should be observed, are exquisitely 
decorated in a style called '^ Niello work.'' 

Of weapons or instruments devoted to war or the 
chase, many specimens have been discovered amongst 
the timbers of the huts, or in the adjoining soil. They 
consist chiefly of axe-heads of uron exactly similar to 
those represented upon the supposed PictisR monu- 
ments remaining in Scotland ; swords, spear-heads, and 
daggers, the veritable ^^scian duhk" of the High- 
landers. The swords are rarely more than twenty-four 
inches in length, and are often much shorter, and may be 
. described as of two kinds : 1st, A straight-sided, double- 
edged blade, terminating somewhat abruptly in a tri- 
angular point. 2ndly, A blade also double-edged, but 
increasiog in breadth from the handle towards the point, 
which, as in the other kind is usually of a triangular form. 
The handles, which are invariably so small as to excite 
surprise, were formed of bone, or horn, or of wood, and 
in many cases are ornamented with mountings of bronze. 
There were no guards, unless the slight projection of 
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the hilt, overlapping the blade, can be so atyled. The 
knives are of different kinds, i^qd vary in §ize, from tl^at 
of tfre modem office-knife, to ftbont two feet. They 
i^re pharp only on ope side, are finely pointed, imd in 
tbe s^ialler exwples had beeft 80ckete4 in little bapdleq 
of wood or bone- The larger "sciftps," whjch may 
probably have beeq at times n^d as swords, haye 
handles not differing frqm the triie sword-hilt of boqe 
pr wood. The spear-heads are of various sizea ; some 
are so diminutive th^^t they might have been 9^xtow 
^points, while ptliera measure i^e^fly two feet, jhcy 
9re fashioned apd ornamented exactly like the lapce* 
{leads nsi:|aily foqnd in Apglo-Saxon tqmnli of aboqt 
the sixth century. T^^e base of the weapon seems 
also to have been ^rmed with sffi iron point, i^a very 
frequently, where the heads have been discovered, a 
pumber of hollow, conical pieces of horn have accpip- 
panied them. The great m^JQri^ofthe swords, spear- 
heads, and axe^!, are curiously small. One of the axe-heads 
scarcely measures an inch and a half in extreme length, 
^nd was prqbably a child's toy. Many of the ornn- 
ipents also coold only have been used by children. 

Amongst the iron antiquities the occnrrence of a few 
bridle-bits of iron tempt us to picture an ancient Celtic 
chief armed with his spe^r, sword, t^nd axe, prancing 
glong on his little steed, probably a kind of sheUie, for 
the bits are so small, that a horse of moderate size for 
our days copld ^Ifpost sw^low them, side rings i^nd al|. 

Many other portions of horse furniture may hi^ve 
been turned up, but hitherto none have been identified 
as such. That the islanders were in the habit of prey* 
ipg upon their neighbours, the fish, is shewn by the find- 
ing in several of the crannognes very well paiippfactnred 
eel-9pears. The sickles with which they cut their corq, 
the little saws wi(h wjiich tl^ey shaped their timber, 
the* gpuges with which they hollowed their boats Qr 
smoothed their lance shafts, their pots and skillets, are 
all represented by speciq^ens ippre or lese preserved in 
the mqsenm of tbe Koyi^l Irish Academy, Dublin, or in 
private collections. We shoqld far exceed onr limits 
were we to describe at greater length the fund of iron 
treasures which the Uke iplan4s hi^ye yielded to modem 
inquiry. We mqst pass tp the Qbjecta of hope, a ma- 
terial which appears tq have been very generally used 
^ongst our forefathers in the manufacture of small or- 
namental i^rticles, as weU a^ in that of warlike wea- 
pons. Jt vonld appear, fropi tb§ qpipber of combs 
found in the crannognes, that great attention had been 
paid by the islanders (o the cultivation of their hair. 
7be combs, though rather eoarae fQr tbe ide48 of a mor 
dern belle, are o^en beantifp)Iy formed, and exhibit a 
variety of fanciful omamentatipp. That they were con- 
sidered preeipus many hundreds of years ago is evinced 
by the care with which ancient creeks, in several speci- 
mens, had beep mended or secpred by bronze wire. The 
combe are identical ip form apd decoration with many 
found in Ropfian stations in England, and which are 
supposed to have been in use not later than the fourth 
centuiy a.d. But by far the most numerous articles of 
bpne are the pins, bodkips, and needle^, many of which 



exhibit great tute on tha part of their mant^factnrer^. 
Circular discs of bone, pierced ip Ibe oei|trQ and vari- 
opsly ornamented, are supposed to bavQ b^n iised is 
the procesa of spinnipg, and many piacea Qf tolerably 
fine woollen cloth are preperved amongst t^ otber an- 
tiquities from Qnoshapghlin ap4 eUewberi^ Fraoi the 
finding of avast number of obje<}M of mptaly evidoitiy 
in an unfinished state, an4 the poenrrapca of well- made 
crucibles in several qf the moce jpdportani craanoguei, 
there oan be Uttlp doubt that a manafaetoiy of some 
kind anciently existed in several of the islanda. As 
PunshaugbUo and at Strokestown large bonea, aiich as 
might have belonged to the fbre-leg of a oew, hard 
been fonnd nicely smpplhed, and on the poliabod mr- 
face are engrayed a variety of devices aaob aa decorate 
the sides of many of tha earliest etone cfossm of Ire- 
hMid. Some of the patterns are wonders of doaigA and 
execution, and have evidently been finished with great 
care ; while otben have been apparently aUaadone*!, 
and some are simple beginninga, consisting of mere 
scratches, in which, however, a regular plan can be 
distinctly traced. Tba designs are identioal in charac- 
ter with many works known to be not later than iht 
eighth century, and arOt no doubt, '^ studies*' made upon 
a small scale apd in a soft material, to be afterwards 
enlarged and wrought put in stone or perhaps in bronze, 
as many of tbe brooches and other antiquities ara deco- 
rated with similar patterns. 

Strange aa it may seem, when in all the erannognee 
a greater or leas nnmber of exquisitely-finished woika 
ip metal or other material have l^en fonnd, objects of 
the rudest description very frequently accompany theiL 
There may have been rich and poor among the island- 
ers, or the articles must have been cast at times far 
apart ; else it is strange to Qnd savage-looking daggers, 
spear, and even axe heads of bone, lying within per- 
haps a few feet of graoefol, highly-finiahed, and o^^ea 
well-steeled weapons. 

The stone antiquities, though nnmerons, do not pre- 
sent any great variety^ They oonsiat chiefly of qoeni 
stones, the lamh-lro of the Irish, whetstones in great 
numbers, small perforated discs, usually called ^whorls,"' 
supposed, like similar articles of bone, already described 
to have been nsed at the end of the distaff ; besides a 
number of minor objects of less obvious eharacter. 
Nearly every whetstone is pierced at one end, and some 
we have seen were furnished with a neat little loop or 
ring of bronze, as if for the purpose of suspending them. 

It is not to be supposed that our islanders were with- 
out the means of visiting the mam land, in the neigh- 
bourhood of every crannegne hitherto discovered a boat 
or boats have been fonnd. They are invariably formed in 
canoe fiashion, of a single piece of oak, and must be con- 
sidered as very rude specimens of naval arcbitectore. 
Boats of the kind, though extremely narrow and shal- 
low, from their great length, (one we have seen mea- 
sures twenty-two feet,) might safoly carry a consider- 
able number of passengers. A very fine specimen ot 
tbe ancient Celtic boat was left high and diy upon the 
partial draUuge of Strokestown ciannogue, but as no- 
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body claimed it the coontrj-people had ft ^ooii chopped 
up for firewood ! 

We have said th^t the eafliest Qotice of a craDQogne 
in the Irish Annals occnrs in the tenth ceptnrj. The 
Four Mofden state that in a.d 848, ''Oiqadeth, 
(Kennedy,) son of Conaing, lord of Cinachta-Breagh, ifi 
Meath, went with a strong force of foreigners, andpluo- 
dered the Ui-Neill from the Sionainn (the river Shan- 
non) to the sea ; and he plundered thq island of Loch 
Gabor, and afterw^irds bumqd it, ^o thi^t it was level 
with the groond." Loch Gabor is the lAgore or Dun- 
shaughlln of this article ; bi|t naro^rons references to 
crannognes, of various dates from the ninth to the six- 
teenth century, pccpr in the Annals above quoted. 

With reference to the antiquities which vre have little 
more than mentioned, and of which we could not hope 
to give a tolier^bly cprroot idea withoiit the assistance of 
draughtsman and engraver, we p39y sMite that they have 
been examined by ]S^embIe, Petrie, Wilde, Worsaae, 
Franks, and others, who haye made the study of anti- 
quities rank in itg prpper plac0 as a spience, and not as 
a harmless wei^kpeM peculiar to old geptlemen of the 
Dryasdust sphooL According to these authorities nine«- 
tenths of the cr^puogue antiqoities bear in their form, 
style of omnmeatatioq, apd in other respects, evidence 
of extreme antiquity. They are usually the work of a 
people who trod the lands ve now call our own, at a 



time when the older civilization of the period of bronze 
had been decaying, perhaps, for many centuries, and 
ere yet a new style of art and manufacture for which 
Ireland especially, amongst the nations of western Eu- 
rope, was famous, had become fully developed. The 
Opus Hibemkum was celebrated through Europe from 
a period about as early as the sixth ceutnry. 

How the islands became submerged may be easily 
accounted for without recurring to the notices of burning 
and plundering, with which early authorities fnmish us. 
It is well known that anciently the greater portion of 
Ireland was covered witl) a dense forest As in the 
course of ages of neglect the water courses by which 
the greater rivers were fed became choked up, the 
forests became swamps, and eventually peat bogs. In 
like manner the outlets of the lochs ceased to carry off 
the water which winter storms wQQld caiise to inrade the 
low-lying crannogues, in several of which there is evi- 
dence to prove that they had been gradually submerged. 

Thanks to the engineers of the Board of Works, and 
to many private individuals, ^e now possess in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, much 
more than the nucleus of a collection, which,if properly 
studied, will 4hrow more light ppon the state, social 
and intellectual, of piir ancestors, during, perhaps, the 
darkest period of their history, tf^aii all the boolu that 
have been written ppon the subject. 



VOYAGERS OF VENICE. 

BT TH0M4S IRWIN. 

On the breast of the waters, superb in repose, 
Twixt the moon and the sunset the rich City glqw9 : 
Hajf the domes are aflame in the sea-setting glare,-?- 
Half silvered and sad in the northern air ; 
But dread is the gleam of the waters that lie 
tn the interspace, black as the Ethiop's eye. 

As the cupolas glimmered, far off in the calm, 
In a burst of white moonlight the gondolas 8wa]Q| 
And chorussed awhile a young troubadour's lay — 
Then parting, oared off in a tumult of spray ; 
Each scattering songs to the midnight divine 
Of love, jfar niente^ abandon, and wine. 

'TWAS then on the steps of a palace that showed 

Its red granite front to the eastern flood, 

IVq grey-bearded royagers sate in the night j 

On their torribant^s folds the thick jewels shona bright ; 

But brighter than topaz or emerald's ray 

Were the deep eyes they bent o'er the space of the sp^y. 

Lampless and hushed as tha halls of the dead, 
Their ^ride palace chambers loomed dark overhead ; 
Thick crowded with rich travel trophies were all. 
Skin, plumage, and armour hung deep on each wall ; 
Great ingots lay chested, and scents dry and rare 
Mad$ precious the draught of the dark^-passing air. 
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In a turret remote, 'mid the wild waters' gloom, 

A bell tolled the hoar like a soxmd from the tomb ; 

In the ware-light their old Bacchic cnps shimmered dim, 

As the last broken notes of a requiem hjmn 

Rose and died round the altar that glimmered afar — 

Like the Toice of the wares round a sea-setting star. 



SONG. 



*^ for the jubilant time 

Of the mariner's youthful roaming, 
When our faiiy pinnace flew, 
Surging o'er seas of blue, 
Amid wares and goblets foaming ; — 
Then life was a summer dime. 

11. 
for the island shore, 
Where the blue Pacific urges 
The seas from distant lands 
Oer its marble reefs and sands, 
Where they burst in sunlit surges — 
We shall see it*— nerermore I 

III. 
*^ Lo ! tis the signal oar 
Orer the night sea lifted ! — 
Ix>ok ! through the stilly rines, 
Where the pale moonlight shines, 
A boat like a leaf has drifted — 
Haste, haste to the shore ! 

IV. 

Leare*thc grape-cup full, 

The lute mid the closing flowers ; 
She whom the wares are winging 
Music and wine b bringing — 
Queen of the islands bowers, 
Dream-eyed Uluul !*' 

V. 

for the wanderings 

By shores remote, or when. 
O'er the weary desert brown. 
Rose the ruined columned towui 
When swarthy groups of men 
Stretched by the pahn-tree springs. 

VI. 

" Approach, thou desert guest I 
Bishmilla ! here's thy home ; 
Where'er by star you steer, 
May'st thou be safe as here ; 
Dread thou nor man nor gnome, 
But take till the dawn thy rest." 

vn. 
for the wreathed dances 
Of sleep-eyed Eastern maids, 
Draped in their blue simars, 
Sprinkled with spersed stars, — 
In the low erening gkdes 
Where the Arabs rest their lances, 

nil. 
for the hours when we 
In the foggy autumn hunted, 



Through many a sunless day. 
The tusked boar at bay. 
In the reeds and boscage stunted 
Of Umbria's dusky lea ; — 

IX. 

When we bent our midnight paces 
Alone o'er the desert drawn. 
By the arm of starred Orion, 
And heard the drooped-tailed lion 
Boar in the sandy dawn 
Beneath the ambry spaces. 

X. 

And for the tranced twilights. 
When our spirits burst then: bars. 
And with heart and brain of flre, 
We drank with a bard's desire 
To the dreaming maids of the stars — 
Our wine-cups shone in their lights. 

XI. 

Yes, round the fresh bright world, 

We hare been wont to roam. 

Heaving on sultry sails 

To its burning sun-belt gales, 

Or sklrring the crushed pole. 

In the flouting snow-drift furled. 

XII. 

Old ocean royagers we. 

Restless and sad are growing ; 
Our orb's already seen, 
And through Time's dusky screen, 
We hear the great tides flowing 
On to Eternity. 

xiir. 
Our joys, old memories 
Of varied voyage? orer ; 
Yet hare we both one will. 
Feeble but fiery still, — 
Each longs to be a rorer 
On yon great midnight seas. 

XIV. 

Fill me of southern wine 
That cup of ruby darkling, 
We years ago found hid 
In the wombed pyramid ; — 
Lo ! the great worlds are sparkling 
Orer its depths divine. 

XV. 

A last cod fragrant cup. 

Like the death draught that wiuts ns, 
Drink we — as hushed we ponder 
O'er the soul's voyagmgs yonder — 
What so this night elates us ? 
Lo I the Mom Star is up.'' 
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THE WHITE LADY OF BESSBOROUGH. 

In the bcantiful demesne of Bessboroagb, near one of 
its neat cottages, and on a gentle slope that rises from 
the clear stream which intersects it, stands an aged 
and hoary hawthorn, coeval, or nearly so, with the 
stately and venerable oaks that ornament the magni-^ 
^cent parks. To this hawthorn is attached a legend 
of no ordinary (interest, once indeed generally known 
an[)ong the peasantry, but now almost forgotten. 

In the month of October 1649, Oliver Cromwell 
having, with rapid success and terrible retribution, over- 
run the greater part of Leinster, and balng prepared to 
inflict the same devastation on Munster, laid siege to 
Ross, with a design of crossing the Barrow. This town, 
though (hen considered strong, surrendered after a 
feeble re;>istance ; and a bridge of boats was accordingly 
thrown across its river, over which numerous parties of 
cavalry were dispatched to scour and pillage the county 
of Kilkenny, and cut off the supplies of Ormond, who 
lay at some distance with the royalist army. All this 
was attended with complete success, so that finding no 
enemy to oppose him, Cromwell resolved to seize npon 
Carrick, and gain access over its bridge to the county 
of Waterford, and make himself master of the important 
town of Waterford. He accoi-dingly dispatched Colonel 
Reynolds and Sir John Ponsonby, with several squadrons 
of horse and dragoons, in order to effect that object. 
Their road all along, for the most part, lay through a 
badly-cultivated country, in many parts abounding with 
rocks, and rugged tracts of heath intersected with marsh 
or bog. But on passing through the defile which in 
latter days has acquired a mournful celebrity from the 
untimely death of a popular nobleman, (the late Marquis of 
Waterford,) and amving at the brow of the chain of hills 
that overlook the barony of Iverk, a scene of unparalleled 
grandeur and beauty burst suddenly on their view. Just 
beneath lay the rich and thickly-wooded valley of Eil- 
dalton, and at a little distancjaJjffch^r on could be traced 
the silvery line of the " gentle Suir,'' winduig along for 
miles beneath a chain of richly-wooded hills, and 
dividing several counties in its clear progress. The 
western horizon was bounded by the majestic chain of 
the Cummeragh mountains, whilst far to the north-west 
stretched what is emphatically called, for its richness and 
beauty, '*' the Golden Vale." A thrill of surprise and 
delight seized npon both men and oflScers, and they 
simultaneously halted for some moments to gaze on the 
glorious scene that lay before them ; bnt the stem duties 
of war give but little opportunity even to the most 
poetic for the indulgence of snch feelings. The dis- 
tant bnt clear view of the town of Carrick soon put all 
other reflections aside, and the hope of being in full pos- 
session of it before the already-sinking sun would set 
beneath the Waterford hills, engrossed all tbeur thoughts. 
To effect this object a plan had been conceived by Sir 
Joha Ponsonby, and rerealed to Colonel Reynolds and 
the principal officers of the party. It was, to order 
several country people, and some of the local gentry 
vol.. m. 



whom they had taken prisoners, nnder promise of life 
and protection, to advance mounted on horseback before 
the walls of the town, and to proclaim in the Irish 
language to the garrison and townsmen th^t they were 
of the Irish party sent by Ormond and the confederates 
to strengthen the garrisons of Carrick and Clonmel, and 
to prevent their falling into the hands of Cromwell. 
The ruse succeeded to their entire satisfaction : the 
garrison seeing several country people mounted, and 
who, as they supposed, ac^ed as guides, and seeing 
in their company several of the neighbouring gentry 
whom they had previously known, supposed them to be 
what they represented themselves, readily opened their 
gates and admitted them into the town ; but their tinsus- 
pectiug generosity was here sorely mistaken. No sooner 
did the dragoons get inside the gates, than they dis- 
mounted, uuslung their carbines, and took possession of 
the gates and walls, whilst the affrighted garrison, taken 
unawares, fled some across the bridge into the adjoining 
county of Waterford, whilst others, less fortunate, shut 
themselves np in the castle, once the princely residence 
of the House of Ormond. These, however, next day, on 
quietly surrendering, were allowed to march away un- 
molested to the nearest garrison town. News being 
brought to Cromwell, who still lay at Ross, of the success 
of this expedition, he made haste with his whole army 
to join these forces, and lay siege to Waterford, which 
he hoped to gain possession of, as winter-quarters for 
his now weary troops : his army marching over the 
rugged country lately traversed by his cavalry, took two 
full days to come up, being encumbered with artillery, 
ammunition and provision waggons. As a guide and 
escort^ Sir John Ponsonby with part of the cavalry under 
his and Colonel Reynold's command, advanced from Car- 
rick several miles on the way to meet him. Cromwell 
heartily congratulated him on the success of bis plan, 
and warmly shaking him by the hand, offered to reward 
his services by a large tract of the rich land that lay 
beneath them in the valley which we have already 
alluded to. The admiration felt by Ponsonby 's cavalry 
was as loudly and enthusiastically expressed by the 
whole army, on first beholding that magnificent scene. 
The general-in-chief himself having surveyed it over 
and over, exclaimed to those around him, " This is a 
country worth fighting for." He immediately descended 
into the valley, where he ordered his cavalry to dismount, 
and bivouac; sending the» greater part of his foot, 
with the artillery and baggage, into the neighbouring 
town of Carrick, he, with some of his chief officers, 
took up hisquarters in a fine old caateH&ted mansion, sur- 
rounded by rich and well-cultivated lands, and studded 
here and there with oaks of inmieDsesize and venerable 
Age. The proprietor of this mansion was a gentleman 
of old Noi-man extraction, named Dalton of Kildalton. 
He, relying on his innocence, as it was then termed, re- 
mained in his house, together with his daughter Wini- 
fred and a few faithful domestics, all of whom waited 
with palpitating hearts the approach of the Parliamen- 
tary general and his officers. As troop after troop of the 
cayalry dismom^ted and tethered their hones in the large 
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and well-sheltered parlu, the foot in busy haste pitched 
theur tents, and prepared for their evening repast and 
rest. In the meanwhile Cromwell, attended by officers 
and a large detachment of his own invincible Iron- 
sides, drew near the entrance of the mansion where 
he was to take np his qnarters. He was met by Dalton 
and his fair and half-fainting daughter, both of whom 
humbly, and on their knees, proffered to the weary but 
stem general and his staff, whatever hospitality their 
poor house afforded. At that time there was little 
safety for innocence or guilt. If any joined in the Irish re- 
bellion, as that war was called, which was andertaken by 
the people in defence of their lives, religion, and king, 
proscription and death were sure to aw;ait them. If they 
remained at home in quiet neutrality, it was alleged as 
treason against them, that they had not taken up arms 
on the Parliament side against their countrymen. 

"Ho sirrah! Irish traitor," said Cromwell, with 
ficomful voice, " darest ihon abide our coming ? Thou 
shalt hang for thy treason on yonder bh'ghted oak a 
fit gibbet methinks for rebellions papists. And yon, 
wench," said he, addressing himself to old Dalton's 
imploring daughter, " get thee home thou daughter of 
Moab ; were it not for thy sex, thou too wonldst 
dangel on the same tree as thy doomed sire." 

The venerable aspect, the grey hurs and pleading 
posture of Dalton, together with the shrieks and en- 
treaties of his lovely daughter, created a moment's pause, 
and complete silence followed this burst of angry words 
from the General, which was interrupted by the timely 
interference of Sir John Ponsonby in behalf of this un- 
happy old man and his daughter. 

" May it please you, my Lord General," said he, in a 
gentle winning tone, " to hear what I have to say in 
behalf of this man. He it was, on promise of life and 
protection, that aided me, with others of his country- 
men, to gain admittance into yonder town, which act of 
service made me, as far as lay in my power, extend- 
to him these favours." 

On hearing this Cromwell relented somewhat in his 
rage, and ordered Dalton and his daughter to withdraw. 
On entering, Cromwell and his officers found that due 
preparation had not been wanting on the part of the 
owner of the dwelling, to give suitable entertainment 
to his unwelcome and dreaded guests. After the viands 
had been disposed of, and a moderate quantity of choice 
wines and usqnebagh had created a better feeling in 
the hearts of the party, it was agreed on to act with 
more moderation towards the disconsolate proprietor and 
his daughter. Cromwell ordered both to be summoned 
to his presence, and as they stood trembling beneath 
the fiery glance of his large rolling eyes, he thus ad- 
dressed himself to the old man : 

" Well has it been for thee, thou child of Belial, 
that service has been rendered by thee to the forces of 
the British parliament, considered by those present as 
sufficient cause to have thy life spared, which thou hast 
justly forfeited for thy resistance to the godly workings 
of the gospel in this heathenish land of Ireland. I have 
heard from my officer, Sir John Ponsonby, what thou 



hast done to aid us, in the taking of this our town of 
Carrick, and therefore at the instance of that gallant 
officer spare thee thy life, with permission to abide in 
this portion of our Republic ; or if thou wilt, thoa and 
thy daughter may have safe conduct to France, or any 
other country in peace with thb our Cocunonwealth. 
But sirrah, it behoves thee to give up quiet and 
peaceable possession of this thy house and lands, in 
•the name of the British pai-liament, to this onr oflicer, 
whose faithful services we are going to reward by this 
and other forfeitures of Irish rebellious Papists." 

It has been often remarked that a man will forfeit aS 
his earthly goods to save his life, so the proposal of yield- 
ing all was readily accepted by Dalton and his fond and 
loving daughter, who grew almost wild with joy at the 
offer of life and liberty to her beloved parent. During the 
few days of Cromwell's stay in the fine old feudal man- 
sion of the Daltons of Kildalton Sir John Ponsonby, 
into whose hands all the property of that proscribed 
family fell, entertained him and the officers who formed 
his suite, with all possible care and attention. He also 
kindly bid its former proprietor and his gentle and 
lovely daughter to stay within the precincts of their 
once happy home until further arrangements might he 
made for diem : this unexpected civility fiUed both their 
hearts with joy. AH other losses were forgotten and 
their misfortunes were absorbed in the all-engrossing 
thought of the happy liberation from what was deemed 
inevitable and unmediate death. Previous to Gromwell's 
departure, he appointed Sir John Ponsonby military 
governor of the town of Carrick, with jurisdiction over 
the country for several miles around. Being put in pos- 
session of thb important trust. Sir John's first care wa^ 
to secure the town against all attacks of the enemy. A 
necessary precaution it proved to be, as in a short time 
after it was gallantly though unsuccessfully assailed by 
the Lords Ormond and Inchiquin, who were repulsed from 
its walls with the loss of over 400 of their best men. 
No enemy now at hand to interrupt his views, mnch of 
his care and time were directed towards the arrangement 
and improvement of his newly-acquired property of 
Kildalton : in the out-offices of this fine old mansion he 
continnally kept a troop of his own regiment. He more- 
over allowed its former owner, with his daughter^ to re- 
side there, which contributed much to the preservation 
of all things in and around it : his kind and gentle man- 
ners, his tender consideration for the losses and sorrows 
of the old proprietor and his amiable daughter, ^hose 
beautiful countenance seemed to borrow new cham&a from 
her patiently-borne sorrows, and won sympathy from 
every heart ; all this, added to his innate gracefubiess of 
manner, insensibly created at first a remote and subse- 
quently a vivid hope of both being left, in course of time, 
in full enjoyment of a once happy home and comfortable 
estate. Daily would the young and handsome cavalry 
officer ride out from the neighbouring town of Carrick 
to look after his affairs in his newly-acquired posses- 
sions ; dinner being usually prepared in the hall of the 
old mansion, Dalton and his daughter were frequently 
invited and always wdcome guests. Often when the mind 
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is stricken down with sorrow, gleams of delusive hope will 
shine forth, and the darker our fate or destiny, the 
brighter will sometimes appear those visions of fatnre 
happiness. Such was the case with the old proprietor 
of the hooae and lands of Kildalton and his fair and vlr« 
taoas daughter. The civilities shown to the old man and 
the graceful attentions paid to the young ladj, soon bred 
an expectation, which rapidly strengthened into a firm 
hope, that a marriage had been contemplated by Sur John 
Ponsonby with the heiress of the house of Kildalton. Ru- 
mours to thateffect had spread abroad among the retainers 
and tenants, who exulted in the hope of again living in 
peace and prosperity beneath the mild sway of their an- 
cient rulers. This fondly-cherished expectation had been 
joyfully and repeatedly whispered into the willmg ears 
of both father and daughter, and contributed greatly 
to augment the hope already conceived in their minds. 
Things had gone on this way for several months with- 
out any great alteration taking place either in the 
domestic arrangements of the family, or in regard to 
the conjectures which had filled the minds of those 
around respecting future events : but alas for all these 
baseless visions I those of the fond father of whom we 
write, and his loving and gentle daughter, were soon to 
be dissipated by the stem realities of bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

On a fine April day, Sir John Ponsonby, accom- 
panied by a lady and a gay cavalcade of gentlemen and 
officers, rode up the long avenue that led to the house 
of Kildalton. His object was to introduce his newly- 
married wife, who was daughter to the Lord Ffolliot of 
Ballyshannon, to her demesnes in the county of Kil- 
kenny. As usual he was met with the kind welcome 
of the old man, and graceful curtesies and smiles of his 
modest and unaffected daughter. The cavalcade stopt 
and dismounted at the principal entrance, when Sir 
John Ponsonby, with unfeigned politeness, introduced the 
above lady as his wife, little suspecting the moumfxd 
result of what he deemed would be an agreeable if not 
a happy introduction. But to the horror of all, the young 
and lovely Winifred Dalton on a sudden lost the bk)om 
of her cheek, which turned to death-like paleness, and 
with a loud shriek she fell insensible to the ground. The 
attention of all was turned to her. The emotion and 
agony of her hapless father passed unnoticed, while 
all eyes were turned towards his apparently lifeless 
daughter. Not to dwell too long on these scenes of 
woe, suffice it to say that the old man, her father, soon 
found rest from earthly sorrows beneath the old Gothic 
church of Kildalton ; but it was not so with his woe-struck 
daughter : a state of complete idiotcy relieved her from 
all mental, and in a great measure from all bodily suffer- 
ing. The only consciousness she exhibited of memories 
of the past, was a desire to be arrayed m the beautiful 
white satin dress which lay arranged with the choicest 
care in her own apartment, and whi(^, in thefondyet futile 
expectation of using it at her expected nuptiala, she 
had with much pains and expense provided. Dressed 
by an old domestic in this once-cherished garb of snow- 
white purity, she used to wander about jtbe home and 



haunts of her happy childhood a helpless and harmless 
idiot, shunning all society, and avoiding the enquiries 
or conversations of even her most cherished playmates. 
Often would she climb up among the boughs of an aged 
thorn (which was a frequent feat performed by her in 
her childish glee,) and sit there in apparent content, 
clipping its tender buds with a scissors which she carried 
with her for that sole purpose, and this seemed to be the 
only pleasureshe enjoyed. Hence in after tunes, and even 
to this day, did the aged thorn bear the name of '^ The 
White Lady's Tree." After livingsome years an object of 
tender regard and pity, even to the most insensible, 
she was found, in the twilight of an autumn evening, 
Ijring lifeless in a reclining posture on the monument 
that covered her father's ashes in the little ivied church 
erected long before by the Daltons of Kildalton. The 
memory of that illf ated lady has for more than two cen- 
turies survived her woes, but in another generation it 
will perhaps be totally forgotten, and for that reason it 
is hoped that this humble effort at preserving the name 
and recordmg the sorrows of *' the White Lady of Bess- 
borough" will be forgiven. 



HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 

Charles Hatton and I were " chums" at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where we both graduated after a credit- 
able, if not a very distinguished, university career. Mr. 
Hatton, senior, was a gentleman of highly respectable 
family and moderate fortune in the south of Ireland, 
and destined Charles for the bar — ^a profession for 
which the latter had no natural predilection ; his tem- 
perament and intellectual organization being of that 
order which unfits men for the laborious studies neces- 
sary in order to gain forensic distinction. His father's 
inclination in this particular, however, was not to be 
overcome, and accordingly Charles proceeded to London, 
and duly entered as a student of Gray's Inn, with the 
heroic determination of forswearing ballads and '^ love- 
lorn lays" (the fellow was somewhat of a poet,) and 
settling down quietly to the study of his future profes- 
sion. But it would not do — his law books (all his de- 
termination to the contrary notwithstanding) were ne- 
glected for Shakspeare and Byron, and at the period 
of his admission to the bar his legal acquirements were 
by no means remarkable for their extent or profundity. 
It was about a year after he had become qualified to 
affix the title '^ barrister-at-law" to his name that we 
met, for the first time since our separation on leaving 
College. Charles had just succeeded by the death 
of his father to an income of some eight hundred per 
aimum, and his prospects of success as a lawyer not 
being particularly brilliant^ he had relinquished all 
thoughts of following that uncongenial pursuit, and no 
longer fettered by those restrictions in matters pecuni- 
ary, to which he had been subjected during the life of 
his father, he entered on a style of living which con- 
trasted splendidly with his comparative obscurity as 
the embryo lawyer of Gra/s Inn. Instead of <the 
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gloomy chambers which he had tenanted in that sanc- 
tum of forensic enlightenment, he rented handsome 
apartments in a terrace at the West-end— drove " tan- 
dem" in the park, and occasionallj gave dinner and 
supper parties to a select circle of bachelor friends. In 
fact, Charles had become quite the man of ton, or what 
in one of the more recent additions to the vocabulary 
of cant, might be fairly termed a '' fast man." But 
this career, dazzling and exciting as it might be for a 
while from its novelty, could not but ultimately prove 
nauseating to a man of such intellectual tendencies as 
Charles ; very soon indeed he had conceived a thorough 
contempt for the artificial habits and ideas of his 
fashionable associates ; and when, after a separation of 
nearly five years, chance brought us once more together, 
I found my friend completely sickened by the frippery, 
affectation, and hollow display with which his brief ex- 
perience of *' fast living" had made him familiar. I 
was at the time making arrangements for an excursion 
to the continent, and on mj proposing to Charles, in a 
half-jocular half-earnest way, that he should break up 
his miniature establishment and accompany me, he 
caught eagerly at the proposal — wondered that he had 
not thought of some such expedient for the purpose of 
dispelling his enntu long before — and in a few days 
my somewhat volatile friend put a sudden termination 
to his career upon town — by disposing of his " trap" 
and all its appurtenances — giving notice of his in* 
tention to quit to his landlady, and by having it an- 
nounced, through the columns of a morning journal, 
that Mr. C. B. Uatton was about to leave town for a 
tour on the continent. 

Before quitting London we had obtained from influ- 
ential friends, letters of introduction to the British am- 
bassador at the Tuilleries, and to several other distm- 
guished persons at that time residing at Paris. After 
our arrival in due course at that city, and after having 
formally inducted ourselves into the possession of cer- 
tain handsomely furnished apartments in a lofty and 

commodious house in the Rue , wo proceeded to 

the English embassy to present our introductory mis* 
fiives to the important personage who was then — ^to use 
the quaint expression of an old writer — ^' lying abroad 
for the benefit of his country." Our reception was of 
that severely polite character which seems to be con- 
sidered most consbtent with diplomatic dignity, but an 
invitation to dinner, received by us some days subse- 
quently, served to dispel any doubts which we might 
have entertained as to the efficacy of our credentials 
with his lordship. This dinner was an important event 
a? far as Charles was concerned, for from it originated 
his intimacy with the brilliant Lady Clara Vernon, who 
was then, as well from her wit, beauty, and intellectual 
superiority, as from her wealth and high social position, 
the bright particuLir star of the numerous foreign 
residents in the '^ capital of Europe." 

This lady had been .the only child of an English 
gentleman of aristocratic family and commensurate for- 
tune, which latter he had considerably diminished by 
vnimoceaaf nl specqlatioiis on the turf. An old friend 



of his in the sporting world, the late Sir Hnmphrcy 
Vernon having taken it into his head to fall in lore 
with the beautiful Clara, proposed for her, giving her 
father to understand that he was prepared to act most 
liberally in the matter of settlements. He was at once 
accepted by the old gentleman, who, of course, never 
dreamed of consulting his daughter's inclinations on s^ 
trivial a subject, and at twenty-two years of age Clara 
became the victim of a mariage de convenance. Her ad- 
miring old husband survived theur union bat a year and a 
half, leaving her the unfettered control of an estate pro- 
ducing ten thousand a year ; and in a few montba after, 
her father following his old friend, her yearly income 
was increased by a couple of thousand more, which cir- 
cumstance, combined with her rare personal attractioD>. 
rendered her position an enviable, if in some respects a 
critical one. It is but natural to suppose that soitor^ 
for the hand and fortune of the beautiful yonng widovr 
were numerous and zealous ; but at the time of onr 5r>t 
meeting her at Paris, several years had elapsed since 
the death of her husband, and she was still, as already 
indicated. Lady Vernon. Her hotel in the Rue Si. 
Honore was the resort of all that was elegant am! 
fascinating in the fashionable world in which she lived 
and moved, aud of which, to a large extent, she infia- 
cnced the proceedings and regulated the modes. 

The dinner at the ambassador's, I have said, was an 
important event, so far as Charles wa^ concerned. lie 
had Lady Vernon for his via a visy and the result was 
simply this, — ^that he fell in love with her, as I was not 
long in finding out. There was at this time, and h.-yi 
been for some months previously, sojourning in P.Lris 
a certain Count Perrini, a handsome dashing-looking 
Italian, formerly, as he gave out, an officer in a Sardinian 
regiment of cavalry. In addition to his advantages of 
person, the Count had also the education, accomplish- 
ments, and manners of a gentleman and a man of the 
world. He spoke French and English with fluency 
and polish, produced sonnets with the fecundity of 
Petrarch, managed his noble baritone con expressione^ 
danced divinely, and in his manage displayed the grace 
and freedom of a perfect equestrian. By some xueoDs 
or other he had obtained the entree to the very besc 
' society, and was a constant visitor and guest at Ladv 
Vernon's. Indeed it was soon appaixint to most per- 
sons with whom they came mutually in contact, that he 
aspired to the honor of ranking amongst her legion of 
avowed admirers. 

This person was also at the ambassador's dinner, and 
for him Charles then and there conceived a violent hatned, 
which fact I was also not long in finding out. 

Perrini sat within one of Lady Vernon — ^a position 
which enabled him to m^tain occasional converse with 
her, while the intervention of the other guest prevents, d, 
its assuming that continuous and confidential character, 
which might have rendered it generally remarkable. 
Charles, however, heard and saw enough to make him 
feel that in the Count he had a rival, and on our way 
home that night he confessed all to me — his auddenly 
conceived love, hatred aaJ jealousy. Sereral weeks 
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weut by and we still remuned at Paris, completely en- 
thralled — Charles by his passion for Lady Vernon, whom 
he had continued to meet and converse with frequently : 
I by the inexhaustible sources of enjoyment which that 
delightful city affords, and of which I availed myself 
unceasingly. The attentions of the Count Perrini to her 
ladyship had now become so marked and continuous, 
that he was generally looked upon as '' the favourite" 
— if I may be permitted to use a sporting phrase in 
connexion with such a subject — Charles Hatton being 
as yet ^' nowhere,*' and numerous others who had for- 
merly held the first position, having the odds dead 
against them. It was while affairs were at this crisis 
that we were honoured (Charles and myself) with an 
invitation to a '' dance*' at Lady Vernon's, which, it is 
needless to say, we gladly accepted. It proved a bril- 
liant affair in evety way, but the contagious spirit of 
enjoymeut failed to extend itself to Charles, who roamed 
through the crowded apartments, gloomy &m\ dejected 
in appearance, and seemingly the subject of sensation.^ 
very different from those which generally prevailed. 
I made various attempts to draw him from his ab- 
straction, but unavulingly, and it was not until the 
following morning that I discovered its immediate cause. 
Seated at breakfast I ventured an inquiry on the subject, 
when he exclaimed abruptly, and with an expression of 
ferocity almost, depicted on his handsome thoughtful 
face, — 

" This Count Perrini is a scoundrel — a swindler !** 

'^A scoundrel and a swindler," I repeated; 'Hhose 
are strong words, Charles." 

*' Not stronger than the person to whom I apply them 
merits," ho interrupted, without volunteering any expla- 
nation. 

*' How and when," I inquired after a pause, '^ did you 
become possessed of the information which enables you 
to pronounce so decisive and bitter a condemnation of 
the personal character of the Count ?" 

^' Listen to me," said Charles; ''from the first moment 
I set eyes upon that man I felt he was a villain. My 
passion for Lady Vernon, and the consciousness that he 
was my rival, wiH^ you may say, sufficiently account for 
this feeling, but I tell you that it was the result of an 
instinct stronger than any to which mere jealousy could 
give origin. I. did not hate the fellow only because he 
was my rival, but because I believed him, from the 
outset, a bad, unscrupulous, designing, treacherous 
man, — ^a villain as I have already said. This convic- 
tion grew upon me the more I saw and heard of him, 
and I determin^ at length to 'set' the fellow, with 
the view of satisfying myself thoroughly upon the point." 

" But," I interposed — 

'' I have now satisfied myself," he resumed ; '' and all 
my prepossessions are more than confirmed — alas ! for 
poor Lady Vernon." 

" Why Charles, you don't mean to say" — 

*' I mean to say," he interrupted, " that the name of 
a beautiful and a'virtuoua woman is associated with that 
of a swindling adventurer, when the so-called Count Per- 
rini is spoken of as the future husband of Lady Vernon." 



" But my dear Charles, you still confine yourself to 
mere denunciations ; will you condescend to inform me 
of the facts you may have ascertained, so much to the 
detriment of this viUanous count ?" 

" You remember," said he, "the evening last week on 
which we dined at the Palais Royal before proceeding 
to the opera ?" 

"Yes.'' 

" You remember my getting into conversation at the 
theatre with a gentleman — a stranger to you, — ^who 
occupied a seat in the same box as ourselves, and 
in company with whom I left the house rather 
abruptly." 

" Perfectly," I said. 

'* Well, that gentleman was a Loudon policeman on 
a special mission in Paris. From circamstances wblch 
happened to briug us into rather close communioatiut], 
some years since in lx)ndon, we know each other pretty 
well, and this — together perhaps with the hope that f 
might in some way prove useful to him in his investlga- 
tious — led him to make a confidant of me, and to disclose 
— partially at least — the nature of his business. It ap- 
pears that the bank of England has lately been defrauded 
to the extent of several thousand pound$>, by false letters 
of credit, professing to issue from one of the most respect- 
able banking establishments in Paris. On the discovery of 
the fraud the police were immediately put in motion, but 
the most searching investigations. failed in leading to the 
discovery of the London agent in the swindle, Uie only 
clue which the bank officials were able to afford, being 
that the money was paid to a man of foreign aspect, and 
that it was principally in gold and small notes. The 
fact of complicity on the part of some one in Paris, was 
however certain, and after communication with the police 
authorities here, it was deemed advisable to send over my 
friend Ferret, to give whatever assbtanco his great sa- 
gacity and immense experience might suggest in the 
matter. You recollect, as I have said, that we left the 
house together rather suddenly. Count Perrini had, a few 
minntes|previously, entered a box on the opposite side to 
the tier,' and immediately the scrutinising eye of Feiret 
lighted there, he nudged me and whispered, " That's a 
suspicious-looking customer," indicating the Count. " hs^ 
you know who he is?" "That," said I, "is an Italian 
nobleman of fortune — Count Perrini. Nevertheless, 
I ehonld like to know something more of him," said 
Ferret; and the « Count rismg to leave his box at 
this point, we also went out. In the street the connt 
entered a cabriolet, aud as I did not choose to be^ 
come a spy on his motions, I wished Ferret good 
night, requesting him, if he learned anything of im- 
portance, to communicate with me. He has since 
done so, and the result of his inquiries is such as 
leaves room for no moral doubt as to the guilty compli- 
city of the Count. His arrest and legal conviction are 
matters which may be calculated on almost to a certainty. 
Is not this a miserable affair ?" 

" Truly it is," said I, *' and something must be done 
to save Lady Vernon from the dbgrace which would 
inevitably attach to her from any conn^tion with such 
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a scOQBdrel — that is, assaming the troth of the ramours 
aboat an engagement between them." 

" Do you think," continned Charles, "ahe would give 
a tacit admission to the truth of those rumours, bj re- 
ceiving him as a visitor and by accepting his accursed 
attentions as she does, if they were not well founded ?*' 

" I will answer your question, Charles, comme Irlan^ 
daiSy namely, by asking you another. Has it never oc- 
curred to yon as possible, that these rumours tonching 
the Count and Lady Vernon may have never reached 
her ladyship's ear, and that consequently her continued 
intimacy with the dashing Italian does not at all possess 
lis present seeming significance. I will admit that there 
is something in her manner towards the Count to afford 
ground for the prevalent opinion that he is her accepted 
lover, but it may be nothing more than one of these 
artful devices, by which a beautiful and spirited woman, 
confident in her own charms, endeavours to lead a sus- 
pected admirer (here I looked meaningly at Charles — 
I must admit that it was a piece of hypocrisy on my 
part) to a declaration of his hopes. The Lady Clara 
has not mingled in Parisian society without becoming 
Imbued with something of that spirit of coquetry, which 
which is, I believe, a prevalent characteristic of its 
women." 

^' I cannot but admire the ingenuity with which you 
have defined the possibilities of the case," said Charles. 
" You do not suppose, however, that Lady Vernon has 
ever thought of me, or suspected my passion for her ? 
Even if she has, her arowed pride of birth and position 
would deter me from approaching her with a declaration 
of that passion, for she is said to have asserted fre- 
quently that if she again marries, it shall only be a man 
who has a title to confer upon her in addition to that 
which she inherits from her deceased husband. What 
chance then — even supposing everything else favourable 
— would the plain esquire of eight hundred a year have 
under such circumstances ?" 

^* Believe me, Charles, it is an indisputable fact, that 
when a contest arises between a woman's love and her 
pride, in nine cases out of ten, love gains the mastery. 
Pluck up resolution to declare your sentiments to Lady 
Clara, on the first opportunity, taking care to repeat to 
her, if she suggests any difficulty on the score of birth 
or title, the lines by Tennyson — 

* Trust me Clara Vera de Vere, 
From yon blue Heaven above us bent, 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claim of long descent.' " 

The clinaax came sooner than I expected. For some 
weeks aU the fashionable world of Paris had been on 
the tip-toe of expectation in reference to & bed coHum^ 
•on a magnificent scale, which Mr. Lalanne, a banker 
of immense wealth and high social standing had an- 
nounced his intention of giving. This gentleman had 
one of the finest private establishments in Paris — a 
•house of palatial dimensions and embellishments, sur- 
rounded by a garden beautifully planted and of con- 
siderable extent. Every one who was known in the 



higher regions of society was invited, Charles and my- 
self included, and we went there diUy on the eventful 
occasion. I shall not trouble my readers with any de- 
scription of the affair, beyond stating that Charles was 
attired as the Prince of Denmark, and looked exces- 
sively interesting in his ^' suit of woe," and that I my- 
self wore the dress of a '* Scottish chieftain," having con- 
ceived an admiration for the character from a recent 
perusal of Miss Porter's novel. Lady Vernon was 
there, beautiful and fascinating as ever, and the Count 
also looking, as it seemed to me, with an expression of 
subdued defiance in his face which was not asnal with 
him. The weather being delightful, the garden had 
been thrown open as a promenade, and lighted with 
lamps of varied hues, whi^ produced a singularly 
agreeable effect, as may be easily imagined. As is the 
case with many houses of a similar character in Paris, the 
Hotel Lalanne was completely surrounded, garden and all 
with a high wall, and in this wall, about mid-waj be- 
tween the house and extremity of the garden, on the 
left hand, there was a doorway opening into a narrow 
street, which ran parallel therewith. Soon after midnight, 
when the spirit of festivity had reached its hmght within, 
Charles, anxious to breathe the fresh air, sauntered into 
the garden, which was at this time almost completely de- 
serted by the revellers. Walking quietly along one of the 
side paths, he observed, in close proximity to this door, 
two figures apparently in earnest converse. They were 
those of a male and female, and on a nearer approach 
he was startled and almost horrified to find that the 
two were no other than Lady Vernon and Count Perrini. 
His first impulse was to retrace his steps, as he fe!t 
that his approach was not noticed, but some indefin- 
able influence held him irresistibly to the spot where 
he first paused, " a nodding cypress" partially con- 
cealing his figure from the two beings on whom his 
gaze concentrated itself with a terrible anxiety. Before 
a minute had passed, words of angry expostnlation, in 
a silvery voice, which he well knew, reached ha 
ears indistinctly, and after a brief interval he heard 
the same voice exclaim, in a tone of manifest indig- 
nation, " Sir, I have already given you my answer — it 
is surely not your intention to persist in forcing on me 
a subject which I can never entertain ; I beg of you 
not to refer to it again ; I really cannot remain — '* Ti is 
was followed by a short, half-suppressed exclamation of 
terror, and Charles, dashing forward on the instant, 
found the Count in the act of half-carrying, half-drag- 
ging Lady Vernon towards the doorway. A mantle 
which he had worn in his soi-disant character of an 
Italian bandit, was thrown oyer her face, so as to par- 
tially stifle her cries for assistance. To grapple with 
the villain and release Lady Vernon was literally bat 
the work of an instant with Charles. Such an unex- 
pected intervention completely astounded the Connt, and 
rendered his resistance at first much less decisive than 
it would doubtless otherwise have been. Indeed, he at 
once relinquished his hold when Charles appeared on 
the scene, and looked for a moment with a half-cowed 
half-reckless au: at his opponent, as the latter stood in a 
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defiant and from his acddental costume^ in a necessarily 
somewhat theatrical attitude between him and Ladj 
Vernon, who was not jet quite recovered from the terror 
and confusion into which the whole occnrrence had natu- 
rally thrown her. But his indecision was of short dura- 
tion. Advancing to the door, he pulled it open, and giv- 
ing some signal, apparently for the purpose of summon- 
ing assistance, he returned, and rushing towards Charles, 
aimed a treacherous blow with a poniard at his breast. 
Charles was fortunately too quick for him, and succeeded 
in averting the blow from the region for which it was 
destined, receiving it, however, in the lower portion of 
the right arm. Before this Lady Vernon had regained 
comparative composure, and was about yielding to 
the earnest entreaty of Charles that she should re- 
turn to the house, but on seeing the attack renewed 
by the Count, she screamed loudly, and more loudly 
still as the two grappled, and, after a brief struggle, 
Charles fell heavily to the earth, to all appearance a dead 
man. At this juncture several persons came upon the 
scene ; amongst them two men who entered the garden 
from the street, just as the Count was about making his 
exit, and who intimated to him rather unceremoniously, 
after a brief scrutiny of his person, that he should con- 
sider himself their prisoner. The removal of Charles 
to the house was quickly accomplished, and professional 
assistance being at once obtained, it was found that he 
had received several wounds, amongst them one trhich, 
although of an aggravated, was not of a fatal character. 
The news of the occurrence created intense excitement 
and consternation amongst the company, who in conse- 
quence broke up abruptly, the feeling of indignation at the 
outrage on Lady Vernon being only equalled by the admi- 
ration and sympathy expressed on all hands for Charles. 

It appeared that the Count, who had planned the 
forcible abduction of Lady Vernon, decided on canying 
bis plan into execution on the night of the ball. The 
situation of the Hotel Lalanne afforded peculiar facilities 
for the execution of the design, Perrini having con- 
trived to obtain possession of the key which opened the 
garden door, by a bribe to the porter. A travelling 
carriage, in charge of two trasty accomplices, was in 
waiting in the narrow street outside, and the nefarious 
project might doubtiess have been successfully accom- 
plished after Charles had been disposed of, were it not 
for the timely interposition of a party of police, of 
whom the Englishman Ferret formed one. The fact of 
Perrini's preparation for a flight fh>m Paris had been 
some days known to the authorities, and a close atten- 
tion to his slightest movement, together with occasional 
information derived from those sources which the Pari- 
sian police have such a peculiar fai^ility for opening up, 
led to the frustration of hb grand scheme^ and ultimately 
to his trial and conviction as a forger and swindler. 

Charles recovered rapidly from the effects of his 
wounds, and the half-bantering anticipations which I had 
formed with regard to Lady Vernon and himself proved 
correct. In less than six months afterwards I read in 
the MxnTiing Pott an announcement of their nuptials 
by the chaplain of the British embassy at Hamburgh, 



THE GORILLA. 

Bryond mere geographical outline and a little half- 
conjectural topography, we had, until recently, a very 
limited acquaintance with the interior of Equatorial 
Africa. The popular fancy pictured it to itself as a 
vast region covered with intenninable sands and rocks, 
traversed by chains of arid mountains, the sole habita- 
tion of the lion and leopard. The activity of com- 
merce had fringed the seacoast with ports, stations, and 
factories ; but it had scarcely penetrated beyond the sea- 
board ; the climate was supposed to be fatal to northern 
constitutions ; and the ferocity of the savage tribes who 
people the intermediate belt of country which, ex hy- 
pothesij separated the desert basin of the interior from 
the strip of explored coast, was snfficientiy exaggerated 
to deter even the most enterprising pioneers from push- 
ing far inland. Indeed, to the present day, with the 
notable exception of one or two daring travellers, no 
European has ventured a hundred miles from west to 
east in that perilous territory. We knew but little of 
its fauual or vegetable organisfhs ; the knowledge we 
had being founded chiefly on the meagre evidences 
which reached us through the peculiar channels of 
African trade. The natives procured ivoiy from the 
interior, and hence we believed in the existence of ele- 
phants ; they brought down bar wood, and, probably 
for the first time, it was conceded that, notwithstanding 
the reasonableness of preconceived theories, forests 
might possibly flourish in the interior. Under cuxum- 
stances involving remoteness of locality, the accumula- 
tion of proof is a slow and in*itating process ; but it is 
perfected, notwithstanding, in its own season, and with 
its own positive results ; the nightmares of centuries 
die out, and we are better and wiser for our patience 
and labour. 

Within the last few years, thanks to the courageous 
earnestness of three or four really great minds, the in- 
terior of almost all Central Africa has been laid bare 
to us. The discoveries of Livingstone in the south 
have prodigiously increased the stock of human know- 
ledge, whilst those of Du Chaillu in the strictly equa- 
torial region, have sufficed to dissipate a thousand cli- 
mal and geological traditions long treasured up in the 
archives of inductive science. With this region, as the 
peculiar habitat of the gorilla, we are chiefly concerned. 

If the reader will take a map of Africa, and draw 
east a line almost parallel with the equator, from 
the island of Alobi, in the bay Xfi Corisco, uutU it 
strikes the Osheba country, it will furnish him with a 
fair guide through the region through which we propose 
to conduct him. The coast line, indented by the bay, 
b highly picturesque, and might, under more favourable 
conditions of climate and population, be the home of a 
flourishing commerce. The Muni, a sluggish river, 
empties its waters into the bay, forming a lovely estu- 
ary dotted with islands, covered with mangroves and 
palm trees. The country throogh which the Muni 
flows is uihabited by several tribes of blacks remarkable 
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for their good temper and friendly dispositions. Thej 
live in cheerfol villages, bnilt of bamboo ; tbcy practise 
polygamy, are hospitable to a fault, and stndionsly en- 
courage the advances of the few Europeans who ven- 
ture amongst them. Plantains and boiled fish form 
their principal ai*ticle of diet ; but this remote and pri- 
mitive people are no strangers to the vices of more civi- 
lized communities; they cherish an usage which, in 
many* respects, resembles the Corsican Vendetta, and 
drmk to intoxication a species of wine distilled from 
the soft tops of the palm tree. The tribes dwelling 
near the coast have a keen appreciation of the advan- 
tages of trade ; they drive bargains with an acuteness 
scarcely exceeded on the Stock Exchange, and notwith- 
standing, their simplicity and isolation from the great 
centres of trafiic, cheat and pilfer tho Europeans when- 
ever opportunity offer.*?. Superstition, the twin-sister of 
ignorance, holds those tribes in terrible and demoraliz- 
ing subjection, but the popular faith iu witchcraft, 
cliami.^, niid incantations, is occasionally applied to a 
purpose of the highest social policy. \Vhen they wish 
to get rid of the old people they charge them with sor- 
cery, and dispatch them with clubs, knives, and war 
hatchets. The kings who govern these people are sur- 
rounded with few of the conventional appurtenances of 
royalty, and their incomes are so limited that the pre- 
sentation of a coat or a few leaves of tobncco on the 
part of a stranger, elicits from them the warmest ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

The traveller ascending the Muni arrives, generally 
on the third day, at a village known on the maps as 
Shckiana. Here he alters his course, and entering the 
Noonday — one of the great tributary rivers which feeds 
the Muni — pushes on in a north-easterly direction. As 
he sails along, the sun'ounding country reveals at every 
moment some new phase of surpassing loveliness. The 
high grasses on the banks are aflame with brilliant 
damask blossoms ; huge lilies loll their heads on tho 
calm river surface. The scenery far inland is bounded 
by virgin forests of palm, above which curls the smoke 
of African villages, bidden in the wilderness. Herds 
of red deer are seen grazing in the untrodden pastures; 
the kingfisher darts across the boat as it passes on ; 
whilst troops of monkeys cluster on the overhanging 
trees and pelt the voyagers with fruits and branches. 
I'he horizon is filled up by the chun of the Sierra del 
Crystal, a vast mountain range of which little is known. 
In this region also flourish the ebony tree, and the curi- 
ous vine which produces India rubber. The leopard 
makes his lair in the great aloe thickets, where ser- 
pents innumerable of breed and dye also find shelter 
and subsistence. 

The sides and summits of the Sierra del Cr}'stal are 
covered with venerable forests, and in the heart of these 
dwells the wonderful gorilla. M. Du Chaillu, to whom 
we are principally indebted for an intimate knowledge 
of this wonderful animal, describes him as being solitary 
in his habits and ferocious in his hatred of man, for 
whom he exhibits an unconquerable aversion. He loves 
to hide in dense woods, bnt he is occasionally to be seen 



disporting himself on open plains, strewn with im- 
mense boulders, which afibrd him a defence in case of 
attack. In diet he is a vegetarian ; and his hauuts are 
generally to be found near a plentiful supply of water. 
His favourite food is a species of wild sugar cane, the 
leaf of the pine apple, nuts, and berries. Of these he 
consumes immense quantities at a single meal, alwayjs 
shifting his locaUty, vihen that which he hanota do 
longer affords him the necessary supplies of provisiomf. 
At night, the adult gorilla sleeps with hb back to a tre:% 
whilst the young climb up the trunk and perch on the 
branches. The stoiy that the full-grown beast was in 
the habit of -hanging from trees and clutching np tm. 
vellers in his toes, as they passed, for the parpase of 
strangling them, has turned out to be pure fiction ; un- 
less iu quest of food the adult gorilla never climb.s. 

The full-developed brute, as he stands ei'ect in !»)> 
native wilds, U a truly horrible and terrifying uion.^te r. 
His height is six feet ; his body Ls covered with a pro- 
fusion of iron-gray hair to the depth, in some plares of 
two inches. In every part of his huge frame the evi- 
dences of tremendous muscular power ai*e obvious. 
With those long arms and massive hands, which re3em- 
ble fragments of a titanic statue, he can disembowel a 
man or brain a leopard at a single blow. The liou 
never attacks him ; and it is no uncommon sight to sec 
the gorilla plucking leaves from a palm tree, whilst the 
traditional king of the forest is stretched, warilj and 
appreKensively, at its root. The gorilla's legs are short, 
calfless, ill -proportioned, (we speak of them strnctive- 
ally as compared with those of man,) and do not appear 
intended to support, unassbted, the brute's gigantic 
body. The foot in its anatomical hearings resembles 
^n exaggerated hand, and " presents,*' says Da Chaillu, 
^* a great likeness to the foot of man ; in no other ani- 
mal is the foot so well adapted for an erect position." 
The toes are divided into two groups, connected by thin 
webs ; the great toe of one specimen measured six and 
a half inches in circumference. The fingers are pro- 
portionably thick, and are defended with nails which 
differ irom human nails only in their colour. The skin 
is a dead black, especially in the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet ; the abdomen is prominent and 
the breast has nipples. 

The head of the gorilla approaches nearer to the 
spherical than any other shape. It is not attached to 
the body by a neek, but appears as if it were forcibly 
crushed doWn between the shonlders. In the female it 
is covcrred with black hair ; in the male the hair of the 
scalp is of a dull red colour, which adds feat fully to his 
hideous appearance. The forehead— ^r to speak more 
properly, the bone above the eyes — projects like a sharp 
ridge, which reminds one of a hood closely drawn over 
tho animal's head. Underneath this ridge, the eye? , 
full of an expression which cannot be described other- 
wise than devilish, are deeply set. The nose is much 
flatter than one would be led to expect from the ani- 
mal's general structural approximations to the human 
skeleton ; and it is pierced with broad nostrils, which 
dilate and contract rapidly when the gorilla is enraged. 
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As for the month, it is broad and sinuous, with thin 
lips that are perfectly black at the edges, and which, 
when parted, display rows of grinning teeth of such 
immense force that they arc capable of crunching a 
musket barrel as easily as a biscuit. The jaws are co- 
lossal, and of such density that they can be scarcely 
broken with a hatchet. 

Such are the general phjrsical outlines of this latest 
addition to the animal kingdom. Of his pluck and bra- 
very we shall now say something. When a family of 
gorillas is attacked by the hunter, the young grasps the 
neck of the female, which runs away with loud shrieks, 
in a half-erect posture, ^t the sight of the enemy, 
the male, who is generally found in a sitting posture, 
rises slowly, and drawing himself up to his full height, 
^oes forth to meet his assailant. His walk is tortuous 
and apparently painful, as he rolls from side to side 
and steailies himself like a drunken man. Occasionally 
he stands ; his eyes flash ont a diabolical light ; the 
hairs on his temples grow stiff and erect ; he beats his 
huge breast with his hands, until the bones produce a 
8ound like an enormous drum ; and at every third or 
fourth step he emits a half-human yell, to which the 
roar of the lion is but a feeble utterance In the mean 
time the hunter, with all his nerves braced up, waits 
until the gorilla is within eight yards of l}im, when he 
lires, and generally succeeds in laying the monster. 
Should he miss his aim he is a doomed man ; for the 
gorilla is instantly down on him, and with one blow of 
his mighty hand leaves his enemy a corpse. He gene- 
rally contents himself with a single stroke, but he has 
been known to repeat it, and immediately rush o£F into 
the forest. M. Du Chailln says that he never examined 
a dead gorilla whose life he had taken without a strong 
feeling approachmg to remorse. The savage features, 
relaxed in the grun repose of death, are horribly half- 
brute half-human ; and the' triumph of the hunter is 
damped by a sensation like that which is said to be 
experienced after the commission of homicide. 

There seems to be but little hope that the gorilla, 
unlike other members of the ape family, can be tamed, 
much less domesticated. Whilst travelling through the 
^' Conmia Country," a region lying to the south of Cape 
Lopez, the French naturalist bad the good fortune to 
be presented with a live gorilla between two and three 
years old, and about two feet six inches in height. The 
manner in which he was captured is worth relating. 
The native hunters heard the animal's cry in the forest, 
and, dh-ected by the sound, came to a tree, at the foot 
of which the baby was seated eating berries, whilst his 
mother stood by his side. They fired at the latter, 
which fell mortally wounded ; the baby, on hearing the 
noise, ran to his mother, and covered her dead body 
with caresses. The hunters now endeavoured to cap- 
ture the little fellow, who readily appreciating their 
intentions, climbed a small tree, from which he roared 
lavage defiance at his pursuers. As theur object was 
to take him alive, the natives cut down the tree, threw 
a doth oyer the animal's head, and secured him, not, 
however, until he had wounded one man in the hand| 



and taken a bite out of the leg of another. His neck 
was next placed in a sort of stocks, and in this condi- 
tion he was borne in triumph to the village. He strug- 
gled and roared with all his might, but the poor brute 
had to contend with overpowering odds, and was obh'ged 
to succumb. A bamboo cage was provided for his re- 
ception. In the corner of his prison, Joe, as he was 
named, would sit in a half-contemplative posture until 
some one dared to approach, when he instantly rushed 
at the intruder, and shook the cage with his efforts to 
liberate himself. His moroscness, instead of being di- 
minished, was only increased by his captivity ; he ate 
freely of wild berries and drank great supplies of water. 
One night he contrived to force the bamboo rails apart, 
and slipped his jailors. A search was instituted, and 
poor Joe was found hidden beneath a bedstead. For 
the second time the struggling savage was dragged into 
day, and again placed in confinement. On this occasion 
he gave some frightful proofs of the badness of his temper. 
He flew from side to side of the c^gc, gnawed the bam- 
boos with his teeth, and yelled aloud for several hours. 
Left without food for twenty-four hours, he became so 
far subdued as to eat berries from the hands of a keeper. 
Again he managed to escape, was once more recaptured, 
and placed en domicile. Ten days afterwards he died 
without any visible cause. If Joe may be taken as a 
fair representative of his brethren, we fear the prospect 
of *' improving the breed" are short of encouraging. 

It is scarcely to the credit of human speculation that 
a book should have been published, only a month since, 
in London, projecting a new theory of the principle of 
life, and placing Moses amongst the great fabulists of 
antiquity. The author conceals himself under the veil 
of a skilful anonymity, but it is well known in literary 
circles that he \% a clergyman of the Established Church. 
According to this enlightened theorist, human faith has 
been at fault up to May, 1861. It is wrong, it is 
opposed to reason, it is conti*adictory to common sense 
to believe that God made man as he now is. Man is 
a progressive animal, developed at first from a simple 
cell, and subsequently transformed through all the stages 
of reptile and animal life, until perfection was reached 
in his present frame and constitution. But where did 
the primeval egg which it was the cell's office to hatch, 
come from ? Can anything be plainer — why '*from the 
disintegrated granite acted upon by currents of moisture, 
light and heat." For instance, take a cell and sniTonnd 
it with proper conditions of food and warmth, and by 
an inevitable process it must blossom into a star-fish, 
which in course of time becomes a shell-fish, which 
subsequently crawls, and is transformed into a land 
animal. There is no mystery in all this ; nor is there 
in the process by which a lion developed from a shell- 
fish, becomes m its turn a man. Is there traditional 
authority for this belief? Listen and you shall hear: 
— "In the days of Ceres and Bacchus, there were 
semi-men living together with more perfectly developed 
human beings ;" the existence of the centaurs and satyrs 
is well authenticated; Juno, was ox-eyed, Europa loved 
a bull. Then the Egyptians worshipped animals as 
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gods, as they had been the origin of man ; and we 
know that the Hindoo system of universe rests upon 
the backs of elephants and tortoises. Therefore it is 
prettj clear that man had a bestial origin ; that he is 
bot an improved type ora degraded animal, and that 
the story of his creation in the garden Is no better than 
a fiction. Between his originator and man there must 
always remain some obvions relations — some typal link 
referring both to a common stock. Thns the Mexicans, 
because they are descended from birds, build lofty houses 
and dwell in the top of them ; the Englishman loves 
beef, and is stirred by the scent of spilt blood, because 
he is descended fiom the lion. We can't help fighting 
and tearing each other's hearts out in Ireland, because the 
Celts are but an improved form of the wolf. Again, 
the Hindoo is deeply indebted for his existence to the 
monkey, and for the same reasons, the negro to the 
gorilla. This is the sum and substance of the positive 
philosophy propounded by a Church of England minis- 
ter. Observe how rapidly he has caught at the gorilla, 
and elects him to the dignity of race-father of the negro. 
Surely any one possessed of real respect for rational 
truth could not arrive at so absurd a conclusion on a 
comparison of the ape and the human being ? But men 
will invent theories, and it is not by ridiculing but by 
conquering them with their own weapons, that truth 
and reason will be vindicated. 

The bases of our anonymous friend's novum or- 
ganon, as he styles it, is a belief in a never-ending pro- 
gression of species from its first origin in the cell up 
to its consummation in man. Life will go forward in 
spite of all resistance, and its forms will change and 
aspire, and grow greater. The Mexican bird, we shall 
say, loses its wings, and descends to the earth ; in due 
time the head enlarges, and the brain becomes human 
in might and symmetry. Arms, hands, and feet suc- 
ceed each other rapidly, until the bird is no longer a 
bird, but a man. Look at the gorilla. The Negro 
calls him, ^^his old man" — that is one link in the 
chain of inductive evidence; comparative anatomy 
supplies the rest. We deny it ; there is a fundamental 
objection opposed to this theory, which is, that the 
gorilla is not a progressive animal. He does not ad- 
vance ; the growth of his brain does not keep pace with 
the growth of his body. In fact, as the latter increases 
the former retrogrades, and descends lower and lower 
in the scale of sensuality. It has been admitted that 
the skeleton of the gorilla comes nearer to that of man 
than that of any other animal. The numbers of pairs 
of ribs, of cervical, dorsal, lumbar, and sacrol vertebrae, 
are neaily equal, but there the resemblance ceases. 
The greatest ascertained cranial capacity of the animal 
is 84*5 cubic inches. When young the head of the 
gorilla is strikingly human in its balance and develop- 
ment ; but as the animal grows to maturity this paral- 
lelism diminishes day after day. The head increases in 
size and density, bnt the difference of amount of brain 
in a young and old gorilla is so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. The cranial bones grow inward ; the 
ridges which phrenologists point to as the seat of the 



moral and intelligent powers, are not brain covenngs, 
but projections of solid bone, resting on a basis of the | 
same material. But the brutal or beastly capacity U- 
creases in the cerebellum, the preponderance of which 
over the finer parts of the brain is something enonnoos- ■ 
From these facts, it is perfectly clear the notion enter- 
tained by the enlightened author of the new Ncvust i 
organon, that the gorilla, in course of time, may arnre J 
at human capacity, is sufficiently absurd to nuse a smile, j 
were not our mirth embittered by the knowledge thst^ 
in these days, speculative falsehood, with nothing be- j 
sides novelty to recommend it, may count on obuiniog 
numbers of ardent disciples. 

Meanwhile we may rest assured that discovciy after 
discovery, however much they may tend at first to dis- 
turb the old foundations of faith, and disquiet patient ; 
and satisfied believers, roust inevitably result in %* 
broader vindication of Christianity, and in the establish- 
ment of firmer grounds for our common hopes. Hn* 
manly speaking, the spirit of modem discovery has don4 
great things for us. It has peopled the dt'serts with 
life and vegetation, and extended our knowledge of 
that infinite variety which the Divine Master has distri- 
buted throughout the creation. 

J. F. CD. 



ROPE-WALKERS, ACROBATS, AND 
JUGGLERS. 

How truly has it been said that " there ia nothing new 
under the sun," and how seldom does It occur to ns 
that the spectacles which excite onr wonder, creatmg 
terror or amusement, according to circumstances, far 
from being novelties, are duly recorded in the books of 
the antients, as having formed part of the pastimes 
which were almost daily witnessed by the thousands 
who frequented their circuses and amphitheatres in 
Rome and elsewhere. The marvellous feats which 
Blondin has performed on the rope over the Falls of 
Niagara, and his no less astonishing performances in 
the Crystal Palace, have supplied the newspapers with 
descriptive narratives which lead the general public to 
suppose that feats like his have been unparalleled, and 
that exhibitions of the sort, so terrific as to shake even 
strong nerves, were seldom or never witnessed till our 
times. Nevertheless there is nothing, strictly si)etk- 
ing, novel in such spectacles ; for, as we maj suppose 
that men existed in times far remote from our own with 
nerve and muscle as strong and pliable as Blondin's, 
so, also may we suppose that their feats have not been 
excelled by his. 

There is no donbt that the art of rope-dandng or 
rope-waUdng was well known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and that they held the professors of it in great 
esteem ; for fond as both Greeks and Romans were of 
manslaying and beast-slaying in theur theatres, we may 
easily imagine that they sought variety, if not relief, in 
other spectacles ; and we have various proofs of this in 
the pages of their most celebrated writerSi who make 
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special mention of rope-dancers and jugglers that 
astonished the vulgar as mnch in their day as Houdin 
or Blondin have perplexed or astonished the- gobbe- 
monches in oni-s. Very ancient indeed is the rope- 
walker's profession, for Terence, the comic Latin poet, 
vfho flourished 192 years before the birth of Christ, 
alludes more than once to their perilous performances, 
and designates them '' funambuli." By the Greeks 
they were called " schaenobata^ and ** petaurista," both 
words haying nearly the same meaning ; and we find 
the latter designation given them in an epistle addressed 
to Cicero, the writer of which, playing on the word, 
hint3 that the gi-eat orator " was acting the rope- 
walker** — ^^schaenohaticumfactens" Juvenal, the great- 
est of all satirists, lashing the money-maker of his time for 
risking life Itself in the pursuit of wealth, likens the 
latter to the rope-walker, who for a meal perils his very 
existence. Let Juvenal himself speak — 

** Quit then the plays ! The farce of life Bupplies 

A scene more cemic in the sage's eyes, 

For who amuses most ? the man who springs, 

Light, through the hoop, and on the tight rope swings, 

Or he who, to a fragile Dark confined, 

.Dwells on the deep, the sport of wave and wind ? 

TAa/ skips along the rope, with wavering tread, 

Dangerous dexterity, that brings him bread ; 

This ventures life, for wealth too vast to spend, 

Farm joined to farm, and villas without end." 

Satire xiv., Gitford's Translation. 

The poet Martial, alluding to similar performances, 
makes distinct mention of the tight rope-walkers, when 
speaking of a certain Ladas, a runner far-famed for 
his fleetnessy who, he tells us, could not be induced to 
perform on the rope, not indeed from any want of 
ability, but because he looked on such feats as too com- 
mon, and, 80 to say, infra dignitatem — 

. . . *' What hire would make 
Ladas, for swiftness fiuned, so meanly stoop 
To leave the race, and tumble through the hoop V 

Manilius, a celebrated poet and mathematician, who 
is supposed to have flourished in the Augustan age, 
must have often witnessed the performances of the " fu- 
nambulists," for he describes them very minutely, and 
states that the birth of such celebrities being Influenced 
by the constellation ^' Pisces,** they adopted a profession 
which required strong nerve and steady heads — 

** Or, if to arts he should incline the breed. 

Such, where the danger doth the skill exceed, 

They chiefly follow ; 'tis their only scope 

To mount a precipice, or dance a rope, 

Tread airy steps, and, whilst tJiro* crowds they reel. 

Draw up the crowd, and hang them at their heel !** 

Bat, of all the writers of the classic ages who have 
incidentally or otherwise treated of the feats with which 
the playgoers of Rome were amused, none has given 
ns a more graphic account of the '' funambulist** than 
that which we meet among the epigrams of Petronius. 
We have not been able to find a metrical version of the 
epigram which this poet addresses to some Blondin of his 
day, bat our prose, though far short of the vivacity and 



conciseness of the original, will prove that the celebrity 
of our times had his prototype many centuries ago. 
" The hempen rope,'* says Petronius, " is extended over 
wooden supports, and on it the aerial voyager strides, 
balancing himself with outstretched arms over the 
abyss, lest his foot might slip from the taut cable. 
Thus doth man's life depend on a rope and a breath of 
air!*' 

The passages we have quoted clearly show that the 
rope-walker's profession is not one of yesterday, but as 
old as any of the sports witnessed by applauding 
crowds in the Greek and Roman theatres. We do not 
presume to state, however, for we have no authority for 
it, that any of the ^'fnnambulists** of the classic ages 
ever surpassed the feats of Blondin^ but, at the same 
time, it is not at all improbable tl^aj;. he may have been 
equalled by some one who, daring as himself, may have 
walked on a tight rope across the vast, area of the Coli- 
seum, hundreds of feet above the heads of the specta- 
tors. Certain it is that in the days of St. John Chry- 
sostom** the theatre-going folk of Constantinople were 
treated to performances such as Mr. Blondin has not 
yet essayed, and perhaps may never attempt, unless, 
indeed, he possesses the secret of that wonderful power 
which enabled those ^' funambulists** to use their arms 
and legs like wings. That they did so is indubitable, for 
Chrysostom, in one of his Homilies, alludes to the fact 
thus : ^* Who is there that can behold without amaze- 
ment those performers ('^ funambuli") making their 
limbs do the oflBice of wings in our theatres ? Who 
is there that is not astonished at seeing them run- 
ning rapidly on the tight rope, over the bodies of a 
number of boys stretched supine upon it ?** Strangest 
of all strange things is the fact that Mr. Blondin has, so 
to say, eclipsed all modern rivals by the performance of 
a feat which was frequently witnessed in Constantinople 
in thedaysof Chrysostom-— we mean that of dressing and 
undressing himself on the rope ; for the inhabitants of 
Byzantium were so familiar with this feat that Chry- 
sostom, in his sixteenth Homily on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, alludes to it as an example that should sti- 
mulate his people to the practice of virtue. Constant 
practice enabled the rope-walker to astound the specta- 
tors by this greatest of all feats, and nothing but con- 
stant practice could enable the Christian to accustom 
himself to the arduous requirements of virtue. Let us 
hear the Saint — " If," says he, '* we so easily learn 
those arts which surpass the comprehension of the 
vulgar and illiterate, surely it is our duty to learn 
those which do not demand so much labour or exertion. 
Now tell me, I pray you, what is more difficult or dan- 
gerous than to walk on a tight rope as though it were 
solid earth, and, whilst climbing to its highest point, 
to dress and undress onesdf^ just as if sealed on a 
couch f The feat appears so terrific that, far from 
wishing to behold it, we rather turn away our eyes, 
trembling all over from head to foot I" From the 
same authority we learn that the feats of our mo- 

* He died iu a-p, 407* 
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dcrn acrobats, * hare nothing of originality in them, 
since it appears that similar ones were constantly 
witnessed in the theatres of Constantinople, in the 
times of which we have already spoken. St. Chry- 
sostom, in fact, looked un them as being so well known 
to his people, that he over and over again alludes to 
them in his sermons. '^ What," asks he, '^ is more dif- 
ficult than to balance a heavy beam of wood on one's 
forehead and to move about under such a weight, sap- 
porting a child on top of it, without the appliance of 
one's hands ?" Nay, he further tells us, that it was no 
uncommon thing to see two of those acrobats balancing 
beams on their foreheads, with two children on top of 
them, and brought so close together that they were 
able to go through a mimic battle to the great amusemeut 
of the epectatoi-s. Bellonio the Jesnif, describing 
the Turkish acrobats aud rope-walkers, tells us that he 
oftcMi saw some of the former balancing a heavy beam 
upright on one shoulder, and shifcing it without the aid 
of his hands to the shoulder of another, who shifted it 
iu the same niiinner to the f^honlder of his neighbour, 
thus keeping up the sport till it rested on the last of 
the performers. Wonderful, indeed, as the sights were 
which afforded such gratification to the frequenters of 
the Roman theatres, none perhaps were more remarkably 
than those which the elephant was taught to perform on 
the tight-rope. Suetonius tells us that the emperor 
Galba was the first to introduce this spectacle for the 
amusement of the people ; and indeed if we had it not 
on such a veracious authority, it would be hard to be- 
lieve that so unwieldly a brute as the elephant could 
be trained to go through such feats. Nevertheless 
Pliny, who doubtless witnessed the performance, asserts 
'' that tlie elephants were tanght not only to walk on a 
rope, but also to ascend it on the incline, though the 
beasts evinced greater agility in descending backwards." 
Seneca corroborates this statement when he informs us, 
in one of his Epistles, that "a mere stripling Ethiop can 
make an elephant go down on its knees, and in this pos • 
t ure walk on the rope." Dion Cassins, who flourished about 
the 230th year of our era, records a still more singular feat 
performed by this euormons beast, for he assures us that 
in the time cf the emperor Nero, ^'a distinguished 
Roman knight descended on the stage by a rope, 
mounted on an elephant." We need hardly remind our 
readers that in the same reign, a man (by some thought 
to have been Simon the Magician) undertook to fly 
throngh the air, and came down with a crash, be- 
spattering the emperoi-'s pavilion with blood, as we are 
informed by the historian Suetonius. As for the elephaut, 
Pliny and Plutarch relate stories of its teachableness 
and agility in rope- walking which are truly astounding ; 
and we have no reason to question the assertions of either 
of those celebrated writers, when they tell us that "these 
animals were so constantly exercised at rope-walking, 
that they have been often known to go of their own 
accord to rehearse, by moonlight, the lessons which 
they had received from their trainers in the day-time." 

* A word of Greek etymolgy, signifying to walk on the 
toes 



Before we dismiss this part of our subject, the aim 
of which is to show that M. Blondin has as yet done 
nothing that has not been performed by others in times 
fai- removed from ours, we take occasion to state that the 
ancients — we mean the Greeks and Romans — performed 
certain feats which, far from being equalled by modem 
"funambulists" and acrobats, have not been even imi- 
tated. Who, for example, in onr days has ever seen in 
theatre or circus a peiformer, projected by centrifngil 
force from a machine called thepetaurumj which, as we 
learn from indub table authority, by some aixangemeut of 
its mechanism, sent the actor to a prodigious height J ast 
as an arrow is sped from the bow ? Nor was this the 
only marvellous thing connected with thb particular 
achievement, for the performer was not deemed worthy 
of his salary, or what he valued just as much, the plan- 
dits of the people, unless he lauded on his feet without 
fracture of limb! Manilius, to whom we have alreativ 
referred, is onr authority for this feat, for he speaks «'f 
the peribrmers of it as a distinguished class among the 
*' funambulists" — 

"To these join those, who from an engine tost. 
Pierce through the air, and in the clouds are lost ; 
Or poise on timber, where by turns they rise 
Ana sink, and mount each other to the skies." 

Another spectacle, mentioned by the same autfaAr, 
consisted in rushing through the flames of a strong fire 
and coming out unscorched : and, what may surprise us 
more is, that some of those performers, by what con- 
trivance we know not, were enabled to ascend into mid 
air, where they imitated the motion of a dolphin — 

" Or leap throngh fire, and fall on hardest ground 
As on soft seas, unhurt and safe from wound : 
Tho' void of wings, their bodies boldly rear, 
And imitate the dolphin in the air." 

To these we might add other feats, such as playing 
ball (a game of which the Romans were very food) 
with thefeet^* as expertly as any of our modem players 
do with their hands ; but as we are anxious to ^ow 
that the performances which excite the wonder of the 
masses in our modem circuses, theatres, and fairs, are 
no novelties, we must be content with a passing alia- 
sion to them. 

Let us now turn to the achi.vemenis of ordinary 
jugglers (a designation which is evidently derived frvi.i 
the Italian gittcolafi), and see how respectable is the 
antiquity of then* craft. This class of practitioners ou 
the credulity of the vulgar is made special mention if 
by Athenseus, who flourished towards the close of the 
second century, and left us, among others, a celebratei 
work called " Deipnosophistae, or the Banquet of tlie 
Learned,'* which abounds in anecdotes of famous con- 
jurors and jugglers. Little did we think, in the daja 
of our simplicity, when standing in front of an impro- 
vised theatre in a country town, that the sleight-of- 
hand which caused rustics to look on the performer as 
being leagued with tho prince of darkness, was prac- 

* " lUe pilam celeri fugientem reddere planta." 
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tised centuries ago, in Italy and Greece, precisely for 
the same ends, namely, to bewilder the vulgar, and 
cam a precarions living. The march of science and 
the aid of electricity have enabled Houdin, the gi*eatest 
wizard of oar times, to perform feats which helped, 
even more than swords and maskets, to bring the Arabs 
.of Algeria under French rule ; but if we view his feats 
unaided by the wonderful agencies to which we have 
alluded, we may reasonably assert that even he has 
done nothmg in the marvellous line that was not per- 
formed by men of his profession in the days of Mitbri- 
dates aud Jugnrtha. Nay, we might asseit that, in 
many instances, he hasfalleo far short of their achieve- 
ments. We never, for example, have heard of him 
performing the feat called the " mortal jump^^ that is, 
leaping, with naked feet, on the points of swords, with- 
out sustaining as much as a simple abrasion, though 
Atheoffius tells us that it was very common in his 
time. This feat was performed by toomen as well as by 
men, and the authority we have quoted makes special 
mention of the former as wonderful proficients in such 
a hazardous sleight of foot. Doubtless we have seen 
some very derer acrobats clearing, at a bound from a 
Fpring-board, some half dozen bayonets held at the 
present, but though somewhat familiar with many of 
most daring feats performed in our stationary and itine- 
rant circuses, we have never witnessed anything like 
that which Athenaens describes when speaking of '* mu- 
1 teres in enses desilientes." AVho is there that can be- 
hold, without astonishment, some clever mountebank 
evolving whole yards of ribbon from his mouth, nay, 
and vivid flames ivom the same organ ? But to how 
very few has it occurred, whilst witnessing such tricks, 
that they were identically the same as those by which the 
wise and unwise were duped centuries ago I And yet 
such has been the case, for Athenaeus and many other 
writers of the early periods have recorded them in their 
works, but none more gravely than the former, while 
treating oi^^muUerea ignem ex ore emittentesJ" Quinti- 
lian, the great rhetorician, who flourished in the first cen- 
tary, has thought it worth while to celebrate the jug- 
glers of his period, and with all his learning he was 
unable to detect the secret of the wonderful manipula- 
tion by which they deluded the senses of the astonished 
spectators. '^ Quo constant," asks he, ^' miracula ilia 
in scenis pilariomm, et ventilatorum, ut ea qu» emis- 
erint, ultro in manus venire credas, et qus jubentur 
decurrere ?" But, centuries before Qnintilian's age, 
we find Xenophon,'* in his '* Symposium," describing a 
feat still more marvellous, such a one, in fact, as has 
i:ot been attempted in our times — we mean that of 
a man getting into a box made fast to a wheel, and 
reading and writing while it was revolving. '* Sciibere 
ct legere," says he, ^' in rota, qun simul versatur mon- 
8tri loco est." As for the feat of tossing a number of 
brazen balls into the air, and keeping them in motion 
till the spectators were tired out, it was quite common 
in the third century, as we learn from one of St. Oyp- 

* Died 359 yean B.C. 



rian's epistles. Swodlowing a sword is mentioned by 
Plutarch, and more circumstantially by Apuleius, who 
treats us to the following account of that feat in his 
" Golden Ass :" " One day lately at Athens, in front of 
the variegated portico, I beheld with those two eyes a 
juggler swallow a horeeman's two-edged sword, sharp 
in the extreme, blade foremost ; and afterwards, for a 
trifling inducement, bary deep in his entrails a hunts- 
man's spear, with that part of it downwards." A trick 
similar to this has been performed in our times, but, 
doubtless, with an instrument not so broad or ponderous 
as the two-edged sword mentioned by Apuleins. 
Another phase of jugglery which prevailed in the days 
of Plato, as he himself tells us. was performed by 
quack doctors, who, standing in the centre of a circle 
formed by their servants and accomplices, gave a cup of 
pretended poison to a boy or girl, having previously so 
bandaged their fore-arms that no pulsation could be felt 
in the wrists. When the potion was swallowed the party 
(always in collusion with the principal) retained his 
breath, feigned violent convnisions, and all the symp- 
toms of approaching death. At this crisis the doctor 
invited the bystanders to enter the circle and feel the 
pulseless wrists of the. patient, at the same time pro- 
claiming aloud that he had an infallible antidote to 
counteract the effects of the poison. As soon as the 
people were satisfied that the patient was dying, the 
quack, affecting to manipulate the arms of the mori- 
bund, dexterously slipped off the bandages, aud admi- 
nistered his antidote, which instantly removed all fatal 
symptoms. The populace, as a matter of course, ap- 
plauded, the fame of the doctor was noised abroad, be 
got rapid sale for his nostrum, and within a brief period 
was rich enough to ride in a chariot.f That jugglery 
of this sort has not wholly died out is quite apparent, 
for we have only to look to the advertisements in news- 
papei-s, and the pnffs of '* biologists," and such like, for 
proofs that it still exists to a considerable extent, doing 
many a poor dupe to death. But to return to the 
jugglers or mountebanks, strictly so called. We learn 
from Claudian the poet, who flourished in the fifth 
centur}', that a feat which had '^ a great run of suc- 
cess" in the Roman theatres, was perfoi*med by acro- 
bats who, mustering in great numbers, aud mount- 
ing on each other's heads, formed themselves into 
a sort of edifice, on the top of which a boy went 
through a variety of dances and tricks, hanging occa- 
sionally from the legs and arms of the living mass, and 
cutting other capers, which wero' duly applauded by the 
spectators. Not having a metrical version of Clau- 
dian's graceful lines, we give the original : — 
" Vel qui more avium sese ejaculantur in auras, 
Corporaque {edificant celeri crescentia nexu. 
Quorum compositam piier augmentatus in artem 
Emicet, et vmctuB plantie, vel cruribus harena 
Pendula librato figat vestigia saltu.'* 

Justin, the martyr, who flourished in the second 
centnry, gives us an account of another means to which 
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the monntebanks resorted in order to earn a living, for 
he informs ns that thej were in the habit of personat- 
ing Orestes pnrsned hj the Furies, thus strildng such 
tenor into those whose houses they visited, that they 
were paid to take themselves off, lest diildren and weak- 
minded persons might be frightened out of their wits. 
This mock Orestes was mounted on high stilts, wore a 
hideous mask, an outlandish garb, and an abdomen 
exceeding the dimensions of that which has helped 
to immortalise Falstaff. St. Justin's description is 
veiy graphic : — " Qui clamore ingentis Orestis person- 
am agens, terribilis et maximus, ab insipientibns esse 
putatur, ob pedes ligneos, et ventrem factitium, et 
vestem peregrinam, et faciem monstruosam." 

Now let us pass from the great to the small, nor for- 
get to convince our readers that, humble as the pro- 
fessors of the science are in our days, the thimble- 
riggers are of most respectable antiquity. Who ever 
thinks that Seneca would have condescended to notice 
them ? And yet such is the fact, for that great phi- 
losopher not only describes the dexterity of manipu- 
lation by which they deluded clowns as well as clever 
people, but he also likens the fallacious arguments of the 
sophists to the thimblerigger'sgame: '' Sic ista,*' quoth 
he, '^ sine noxia decipiunt, quomodo prsestigiatorum 
acetabula, et calculi, in quibus fallacia ipsa delectat." 
It would appear, however, that instead of a pea, the 
thimbleriggers of the classic ages used a pebble. 
Sextus Empiricus removes all doubt on this head, for, 
alladiflg to the same class of jugglers, he draws the 
following parallel : — " As the thimbleriggers, by the 
adroitness of their manipulation, deceive the eyes of 
the spectators, so do the rhetoricians by their sophis- 
tries, blind the judgment of the magistrates, and de- 
prive the law of its pebbles.'^ By the latter word we are 
to understand the rebutting evidence which, if the 
dexterous advocate had not succeeded in bewildering 
the judge, would have been sufficient to floor him. 

Along with the jugglers of whom we have just been 
speaking, may be classed the mechanbts mentioned by 
Anlus Gellius, ^'who made wooden birds that were 
able to fly, but which could not rise from the ground 
after they had fallen." This class of practitioners were 
called by the Greeks neuraspastas or " cord-pullerSj" 
and they are mentioned in Xenophon's ^'Banqnet," 
where he tells us that one of them being asked how he 
made out a living, replied '^ by foolish men, who feed 
me after witnessing the performance of my automa- 
tons." Horace mentions them in the same satirical 
vein : — 

" So art thon, insolent, by me obey'd ; 

Thou thing of wood and wires, by others play*d." 

If we had not exceeded the limits which we prescribed 
to ourselves when projecting this paper, we might per- 
haps heighten its interest with a description of those 
wonderful self-acting machines several storeys high, re- 
presenting cities, towns and fortresses, which Seneca 
tells us uere exhibited to the people of Rome when 
some triumphant general, followed by his victorious 



legions, swept in proud array along the Via Sacra to the 
Capitol. Suffice it to say, that they are mentioned bj 
Martial * as a necessary constituent of the pageant, and 
that Seneca regarded them in the same light. ''Wonder- 
ful,'* says the latter, ^^ are the contrivances which haie 
been invented to delight our eyes and ears ; but noa^ 
more so than those scaffoldings, rising and falling as it 
were by their own action, and towering to the skte^.*'' 
Most assuredly the ancients excelled us in all thin^ 
connected with such pageants. As for the modern cir- 
cus we need hardly say that it has been eclipsed by 
those of the Greeks and Romans, whose feats of horse- 
manship have been barely imitated bj oar modern 
equestrians. Many and many a one who for the fim 
time sees an expert rider in our hippodromes, (if we 
may dignify them with such an appellation) managing 
four or more horses, thinks that such a feat was 
never performed till our times, wholly ignorant, no 
doubt, that it was a very common achievement in the 
days of Homer, as he himself tells us :— « 

" So when a'horseman from the wat*iy mead, 
(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding steed,) 
Drives four fair coursers practised to obey. 
To some ^reat city thro' the public way ; 
Safe in his art, as side by side they run. 
He shifts his seat, and vaults horn one to one. 
And now to this and now to that he flies. 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes." 

Iliad, XV. (Pope's Translation.) 

Enough has been said to show the truth* of tiie apho- 
rism with which we set out ; and we trust this essay will 
prove that Mr. Blondin, and all performers of his class, 
be they acrobats, jugglers, conjurors, or thimble-riggei^, 
have^had their prototypes, and let us add, that do what 
they will, they are not likely to excel those who have 
preceded them in the same line, centuries and centuries 
ago* How true the saw that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun I 
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To make up one's mind to run over to Paris ; to secure 
one's traps cosily, with some careful and eealoas assist- 
ance from wife, mother, daughter, or sister, in a tidy 
portmanteau; to start by the quarter to seven p.u. 
express from Westland Row; to step on .board the 
Munster ; to reach Holyhead and Euston Square ; to 
sufier for a few days the exactions of a London 
hotel, the torturing noises of London thoroughfares, 
and the sickening nuisance of the Thames, in conside- 
ration of the very few objects of interest to be seen iu 
and around that filthiest of capitals; to start from 
Waterloo Road Station with commendable impatience 
for Folkestone or Dover; to reach Boulogne or Calais, 
and arrive in Paris with some anxiety and a large stock 
of curiosity; are nothing very extraordinary in the 
career of young attorneys ; but for one of them, or even 
of a class somewhat above them in the social scale, to 

* <' £t crescunt media pegmata celsa via.*' 
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find himself, in the course of ninning the regular round 
of a fortnight's tonr, in the Tnileries, the most highly- 
hononred, if not the most distingnished, guest of the 
Emperor, and standing before all others in the esteem 
and regard of the Empress ; besides being the first 
foreign favourite of ihe Prince Imperial, and, as a regu- 
lar consequence of all this, the envj of a vast number 
of courtiers, not to say how high his position in the 
estimation of that most charming bevy of beauties that, 
even in Winterhalter's picture, have made many sober 
hearts palpitate audibly — for one of them to enjoy, or 
endure, aU this, is, I should say, a novelty in a holiday 
continental trip, of which I alone of the entire frater- 
nity can boast — and I do boast of it, my acquaintance 
with the interior of palaces having been made, not 
after the boy Jones fashion, by a descent through a 
chimney, and a peep from under a sofa ; but by a sim- 
ple train of circumstances of which princes would give 
half a year's revenue to be the hero ; and with many 
German ones I would not exchange that distinction for 
a whole year's of theirs. 

How it all happened was in this way : — 
I had been so sickened by the din, dust, and smoke 
of London that I resolved to shake off the impression 
which they had made upon me, and the feeling of sick- 
ness or loathing that lingered after having endured 
them, not with the best patience, for a week ; and 
thinking a stroll in the green avenues and clear air that 
surround the glorious capital, to see which was the prin- 
cipal object of my trip, would best restore good spirits, 
and with them good humour, I wandered one morning 
— ^inquiring the way as I went, which in Paris (how 
unlike London !) is easily found, and not easily lost — 
towards the Bois de Boulogne. Here I strolled about 
for some time contrasing, with what result it is needless 
to say, the Park in which I promenaded with that in 
which I hoped to promenade a week hence — our own 
fair Phoenix ^ admiring almost everything and every- 
body, and being myself, I hoped, the object of some 
not nnpleasing attention with some brother, . if not 
sister, Celts ; when, on turning one of the few sharp 
angles in the avenues of that well-arranged garden, my 
attention was arrested by a very pretty, but by no 
means very pretentious, pony-phaeton and pair, driven 
by a lady, beside whom sat a little boy, some five years 
old, or so. At the distance at which I first saw this 
modest little equipage and its engaging occupants, there 
was nothing peculiar or striking about them ; and if I 
had not been in the vein to observe everything, and 
' that there had been nothing else to observe at the time, 
I might, and in all probability would, have taken no 
notice of the phaeton or its freight, before the occurrence 
of the incident that made me acquainted — I may say 
intimately acquainted — with the latter. On the vehicle 
rolled, the fair charioteer gracefully wielding, without 
using, her tiny whip, the child laying the foundation of 
future knowledge by plying his companion with ques- 
tions, the subject of which changed with rapidity pro- 
portioned to the progress of the carriage; and said 
companion replying with evident attention, and desire 



to instruct and amuse her interesting little charge. The 
group had approached to within the distance of a few 
yards of where I stood, when a small paper kite, which 
a boy had been trying to fly, was blown by a sudden 
whiff of the light breeze that was insufficient to support 
it in the air, body, wings, tail and all, into the eyes of 
the ponies ; upon which, gentle, docile, and well trained 
though they were, they sprang obliquely forward, 
dragging the right-hand wheels of the phaeton upon the 
slope of the avenue, and causing the vehicle to incline 
to an angle that would have thrown the lady and child 
into the middle of the road, which would inevitably 
have happened if J had not interposed with sufficient 
celerity and address to prevent that catastrophe. Hav- 
ing sprung to the side of the phaeton I contrived, with 
some difficulty, to prevent its overturning, and to arrest 
the speed of the animals, till the lady and her charge 
had descended in safety, when I turned the carriage 
into the avenue uninjured ; and by the time that sJl 
this had been effected, three or four persons on horse- 
back had come up, and appeared specially concerned in 
the safety of those whom I had just rescued from some 
peril; upon observing which I resumed my saunter 
through the park, having first received the thanks of 
the lady, quietly but gracefully, and even warmly ten- 
dered — the more vehement acknowledgment — ^uot with- 
out the a hint from his companion — of the boy, and the 
confused congratulations of the others, who I thought 
were rather more nervous, and much less at ease than 
those who had just had a narrow escape of some, per- 
haps serious, injury. 

Here was an adventure, but after all, how exceed- 
ingly matter-of-fact ! How devoid of romance ! how 
characteristic of a practical, unromantic age ! The lady 
to whom I had rendered a service that would figure 
respectably in even a modern novel, was youthful, if 
not young, and faultlessly beautiful She might be 
the mother, though I hoped not ; or the sister, which 
would not be amiss ; or the governess — I felt satisfied 
of her qualifications for an accomplished governess — 
of her fine, cheerful, happy-looking little charge. Her 
emotions at his danger would have suited any of those 
relations, but I could not bring myself to believe that 
she had demeaned herself exactly as a mother would 
have done under the circumstances, simply because I 
wished her a sister or governess, or favourite maiden 
aunt, or some other unmarried and unengaged relative. 
But what, after all, could her condition be to me? 
Whatever her relation to the boy, she was probably 
removed some degrees aloft from me in the social 
scale, which she evidently felt, and intended to show, 
by confining her interest in me to the mere polite 
acknowledgment of a service which any active clown 
who had happened to be in my place might have 
rendered with equal effect. And here it occurred to 
me that I had seen a ciest upon the harness of the 
ponies, and arms on the panel of the phaeton, the ne- 
glect of having noticed which added to my chagrin at 
the prosaic conclusion of my adventure. Had I taken 
' proper notice of these I might possess a clue to the into- 
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resting governess — ^for I conld hardly think of her in anj 
other character — ^and in the indulgence of these selfish 
reflections I lost all sense of satisfaction in the rescue 
from danger of a very beantifal woman and a very fine 
little boy. 

Returning from my stroll to my lodgings, not in the 
happiest of moods, 1 tamed into the Boulevard Ma- 
deleine to drop a card, with my address in Hue 
Richeh'cu, close to Robespierre's old quarters ; butou 
reaching my friend's rooms, I found that the card which 
I had prepared and placed carefully in my waistcoat 
pocket, was lost. This, however, was of little conse- 
quence ; I had but to go a short distance to procure 
another, and I proceeded to Rue Richelieu for that 
purpose. I was seated at my travelling-desk, and 
tracing the name of the historical thorouglSare, with 
the number of the house in it honoured by my sjoum, 
under my own upon a card, when I was somewhat 
startled by the announcement of an imperial messenger 
desiring to see me ! An imperial message for me be- 
fore I had been twenty hours in Paris ! I looked at my 
landlady, ^ho came to announce the visitor, to read in 
her countenance whether she did not mean ^^ police" 
when sho spoke " imperial." The French police are 
polite, and my description in my passport might have 
entitled me, on some account or other, to a civil visit 
from some functionary of the force. But my landlady's 
smiling countenance reflected the courtier, not the con- 
stable ; she looked, I thought, much more gracious than 
she had at any of our previous interviews, which of 
coarse were few. So I felt at. ease, and did receive the 
messenger from court ; but I must confess to some misgiv- 
ings of a practical joke, if of nothing worse, when that 
functionary conveyed the imperial regards, in very fair 
English — he was so veiy considerate as not to tax my 
knowledge of the spoken language of civilization — and 
the wish of his Majesty that I would repair to court at 
four o'clock that afternoon, if that hour suited my con- 
venience — (my convenience to wait upon the Emperor 
of the French !) — in order that his Majesty might have 
the pleasure of personally thanking me for the risk I 
had voluntarily incurred, wholly regardless of personal 
danger, in preserving her Majesty and the Piince Iin- 
pcrial from injury in the accident at the Bois dc Bou- 
logne ! Before I had time to do more than look a world 
of amazement, the imperial messenger had bowed him- 
self from my important presence. 

Invited to the Tuileries, to receive from the lips of 
tie sovereign-elect of eight millions, and the hero of 
Solferioo, his grateful thanks, from his own lips, fur 
saving his Empress and his heir ! Surely it could not 
bo real, and yet second thoughts reasoned that it was 
all right — ^actual reality-^" a fact, and no poetic fable." 
The governess, to discoverwhom I was to encounter all 
sorts of adventures, tuined into a princess, might have 
gratified the most craving appetite for the romantic ; 
but I confess that for the moment my feeling was one of 
disappointment. It was, to be sure, something to have 
risked a broken limb in the service of an empress and 
her only son, without being influenced by a knowledge 



of their rank. Raleigh's cloak in the mire was a pie / 
of affected devotion of doubtful sincerity, and of lit*: 
merit of any sort ; but to bear the weight of an upset- 
ting ph»ton, and restrain the impulse for flight of a p : 
of startled horses, whilst handing a lady and child in 
safety from the vehicle, is what is not done every <l ij. 
aud perhaps what every man — Irishmen excepieiJ— 
would not do ; and it would be something for on/- 
posterity to boast of, that an ancestor had done aii til- 
for an empress and an embiyo emperor. It vrould b . 
glorious family tradition; but I confess that I v,.\ 
sufficiently ungrateful not to think of posteritj in c l- 
nection with the affair. But the tlmi was drawii: 
near for receiving the reward of my gallantrr, and i 
did not feci at all quite at ease at the approach of Ij^ 
o'clock, P.M., which did approacli, I felt, mach mors 
rapidly than usnal. Having satisfied myself, sitVr 
weighing all the pros and cons hundreds of time«, <: 
the genuine character of the invitation, of which iht 
extreme attention of my landlady, who had a mam^^'e- 
able daughter, and a son in the Guides, left no son >•: 
doubt ; I next decided with myself that I should ace ';'i 
the invitation — ^that to decline was out of the qnesiiv-: 
— and then came the next point in the dilemma, h-yjr 
should I go ? whether a court suit was not indispen- 
sable ? This question, however, I readily dedded in the 
negative, mine not being a visit of ceremony, uor % 
formal, but a fri^ndly^ call. I endeavoured to form a> 
strong an impression as possible of Louis Napoleon, ^^^ 
the. prince of precarious means, in Leicester iS^ni.' 
lodgings, cut by the English nobility, proud of tiieir 
long purses and longer pedigrees ; and to forget tue 
Caesar, who holds in his hands the destinies of Europe ; 
whose nod is sufficient to shake a continent ; but in this 
I failed most signally. The Emperor would come 
uppermost, do what I would ; and I had, accordinglr , 
nothing for it but to rely upon tolerably firm nerves, jl 
slight dash of native self-confidence, and the occa^iji 
of the audience, which was not of my seeking, to m ike 
me feel at ease upon my first introduction to the pre- 
sence of royalty. 

Having run over all this rapidly and not very cohe- 
rently in my mind, it occurred to me to ask myself how 
the Emperor could have learned that he was under ob- 
ligation to me. The parties of the morning adventure 
had not asked me any questions, and cocdd hare 
known nothing of a stranger newly arrived in PAri5, 
Had any of them followed me unobserved to my loJg- 
ings, aud thus discovered my name ? I asked at oact^, 
aud was at once convinced that my name and place o( 
abode were not discovered in this way ; and I could doc 
for the life of me guess at any other probable mauuer 
in which both had reached the Emperor. This, how- 
ever, was of no great importance, and I was about t<) 
defer speculation upon the subject for the present, when 
my eye fell upon the card which I had prepared to re- 
place that which I had lost. I remembered then, what 
I had hitherto overlooked, that I fancied I had seen the 
little boy in the phsston hand the lady something that 
might be a card— that looked more like one than any- 
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thing elae — ^wbich she bad bastilj slipped into ber 
glove. And beie was the solation of the mjsteiy, I 
felt satisfied. 

On reaching the Taileries at four o'clock, I fonod the 
bearer of the invitation awaiting my arrival to conduct 
me to the imperial presence ; and from the cordial and 
friendly manner in which he profiered his services, I 
began to feel that the ordeal of the interview would 
prove less severe than I had imagined. And so it did. 
The Emperor, who was surrounded by two or three of 
his household, each of whom appeared very much at his 
ease, received me, I thought, and think still, as any 
kindhearted gentleman would or should receive the 
man who had rendered a service held to be of import- 
ance. " I thank yon, sir, most sincerely," he said, 
'^ for having saved my wife and child from the peril in 
which they were placed this morning. 1 will present 
you to them, that thev may express to you personally 
the gratitude with which your gallantry has inspired 
them," and, leading the way to the apartments of the 
Empress, he ushered me into the presence of that august 
lady, saying, " Here, Eugenie, I have brought hither 
jonr deliverer, that you may thank him more suitably 
than you could have done io your confusion this morn- 
ing !" and the Empress having graciously and warmly 
made her acknowledgments, held out her hand, which, 
bending on my knee, I carried to my lips with as much 
readiness and address — my nervousness had completely 
vanished — as if I had been all my life a courtier. The 
Prince Imperial scarcely waited for the conclusion of 
this formality to fly to my side, and, grasping my hand 
iu both of his, he gave it a hearty -shake, prattled sbme- 
thing about a boy, a kite, frightened ponies, and my 
part in the morning's adventure ; then fl3ring back as 
rapidly to adjust the machinery of a kite of his owo, 
npon which he had been industriously employed when 
my entrance interrupted him, be looked as if frightening 
a pair of ponies, and upsetting a phseton, by means of 
a kite, would not, after all, be a very contemptible 
achievement. These ceremonies ended, we — the Em- 
peror and myself — ^retired to the first reception room, 
where his Majesty deigned to put a few commonplace 
qnestions to me ; and, saying that I should on the day 
following but one take a quiet, friendly dinner with him 
at six o'clock, suffered me to withdraw, accompanied by 
the gentlemanly usher, who seemed disposed to court my 
acquaintance and confidence, as he walked with me 
through the gardens of the Tuileries to the Place de la 
Concorde ; and, having adroitly led me to talk of the 
invitation to dinner at court, put me completely at my 
ease before parting with me as to the provision to be made 
for, and the etiquette to be observed at, that important 
episode in my not very eventful career ; and all this in 
the easiest and most natural manner that could be pos- 
sibly imagped. 

The day but one after next was Sunday, and on the 
evening of that day I found myself not the least 
hononred of a small and select group of guests at the 
table of the Emperor Napoleon. The host was in good 
humour, and played his part on the occasion to the 
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satisfaction of ns all. He deigned to afford me more 
than a fair proportion of his attention ; and before the 
doth had been removed, I found myself very freely dis- 
cussing many political questions with the so-deemed in- 
scrutable ruler of the French empire. He seemed dis- 
posed to draw me out, or in other words, to elicit my 
opinion npon many points of his own policy, which I 
gave without much reserve ; and, finding him inclined 
to be, as I thought, very communicative, I sought to 
sound him as to the probability of an attempt at aveng- 
ing Waterloo in some more appropriate way than by 
the advantages Prance derived from the commercial 
treaty, at the expense of her neighbour. Ko, there 
was none. He admired the fine character and great 
qualities of the Eofflish people. The empire is peace, 
and peace with England above all. It would be bad 
policy and worse morality to attack a great, just, and 
generous nation — and so on. He did not say all this 
at once, but by degrees, and at intervals, as fitting occa- 
sion offered in the course of the convei-satipn ; but, deep 
and impenetrable though he may be, I thought I could 
detect occasionally in his tone and manner a spice of 
satire, and a passive hint that we might take his lauda- 
tions of England and the English for what they were 
worth, which was not much ; but it was evident that 
two English noblemen of the party swallowed all the 
blarney with great zest, and in good faith ; and they 
looked as if they had not had half enough of it. They 
relished less some warm and evidently sincere eulogies 
which the Emperor passed upon the Irish people, whose 
many good qualities he knew thoroughly, and fully 
appreciated. He deplored the prospect of civil war in 
America ; commended the reforms of the Emperor of 
Austria ; the amelioration of the Russian serfs by the 
Emperor Alexander, and hinted at a further relaxation of 
the shackles upon the French press ; but he said not a 
word about Italy, at which the Englishmen were evi- 
dently disappointed and chagrined. It would be so 
delightful to hear our august ally decry the effete ab- 
solutism of Lower and Central Italy, but in this they 
were not gratified. 

Nothing had been said during all this time of the 
cause of my presence on the occasion ; but when the 
decanter had ceased to circulate, and coffee was being 
served round, it was intimated to me that I was to ap- 
proach the Emperor, upon doing which his Majesty took 
from about his neck a massive gold chain, at the end 
of which depended a valuable watch, the case of which 
contuned a medallion with portraits of the Imperial 
family, and, having formally presented me to the com- 
pany as the preserver of his wife and sod, hung upon 
my neck the chain, as an inadequate token of his regard, 
and a slight evidence of bis sense of the service I had 
rendered! All present appeared pleased at this pro « 
ceeding, with the exception of the Englishmen, who 
looked rather glum on hearing 'the name of an O'Fin- 
nerty connected with such deeds, and such substantial 
and flattering rewards. The Emperor appeared to 
notice and not to dislike the ill-concealed chagrin of his 
Saxon guesta; but the more they sought to divert attcn- 
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tion from me, and the hononr which Ihe Emperor coa- 
ferred upon me, the more did hia Migeity enlarge upon 
the merits of the part I had plajed on tiie oceasion of 
the accident ; and I left the oonrt that night, at a aea- 
Bonable hour, perhaps the happiest man within the wide 
drcnit of the fortifications of Paris. 

Arrived at mj lodgings my first care waa to Becnre 
my s{dendld prize, the Imperial gift, which waa no 
sooner stowed safely away, than I fennd fhrther irape^ 
rial presents claiming my solieitnde. One from the 
Empress was a magnificent dresaing-caae, fiimisfaed 
with the most costly articles ; and the Prince Imperial 
contributed a beantiful opora^glass of great worth. The 
money valne of the combined gifts was very consider- 
able; and I, who had risen from my humble conch 
that morning well nigh penniless, hastened now to press 
it an opulent man, the honoared prot^g^ of crowned 
heads ! 

I had not been long in bed, and had scarcely dosed 
into slumber, when I fancied that I heard a footfall on 
the floor of my room; and the thought of robbers at 
once flashed thiwugh my mind. I had now something 
of which to be robbed, and I got seriously aUrmed ; 
but, strange enough, and to my harassing annoyance, 
though scarcely asleep, I could not aroase myself. 
Gould I be suffering firom nightmare ? I did not be- 
lieve it, but there I lay, unable to move or open my 
eyes ; though I was painfully conscious of the presence 
in my room of a stranger, with no legitimate object. I 
endured an age of torture in a few seconds of this ter- 
rible inertness; but, making a deaperate efibrt at starting 
from bed, I did start — ^not from bed, but from the arm- 
chair in which I had fallen, after dining, into an uneasy 
slnmber ; and where I had dreamed in an hour the 
travels and romantic adventures of ten days I i have 
made a resolution against XX, even with a corn-beef 
dinner ; and one, less rational, to run over to Paris 
soon, in the hope that my dream would come true. My 
mother's footstep, moving about the room, was that 
which fell upon my ear as the footfall of a thief, come 
to rob me of the imperial gift. She had been too mnch 
amused at the manner in which I discoursed with 
*^ msjesty" in my sleep, to think of disturbing me, 
especially as my monologue was of a pleasing character ; 
and I left her in tiie dark regarding the canse of my 
raviog, which she will learn, for the first time^ In the 
pages of the Hibbbnian Macf^inb. 



ODD PHASES IN SOME POPULAR 
PHRASES. 

BT EDWARD h'MAHON. 

[second paper.2 

In extending our researches into the archaa^logy and 
explication of our popular sayings, it is primarily note* 
worthy how many of them are verbatim copies or para- 
phrases of Scripture texts. Par exemples : *' A little 
bird told me." Thb is undoubtedly derivei from the 



aajring of King Solomon in the tenth chapter of £ccle« 
Biastee, *^ Curse not the king, no not in thy thongbt : 
and curse not the rich in thy bedchamber : for a bird of 
the air shall cany the voice, and that which iia& wiap 
shall tell the matter." In the first chapter of the same 
book we find the origin of " Nothing new under the 
sun ;" ^^ There b no new thing under the son." Th« 
sonroe of ** Riches certainly take to themselves wingr 
may be found in the Proverbs : ^' Riches certainly make 
themselvea wings ; they fly away as an eagle towardi 
heaven." The phrase to be ^^ at sixes and aevens" 
may have arisen from the passage in £Uphaa% discourse 
to Job : ^^ He shall deliver thee in six toonUea ; yea, io 
seven there shall no evil touch thee ;" six and seven 
besides make the proverbially unlucky number thiiteea. 
^' Cleanliness is next to godliness" is not improbably an 
abbreviation of a passage in St. Paul's Epistle to tk 
Hebrews : ^' Having oar hearts sprinkled from an erii 
coosdenoe, and our bodies washed with pore wat^/* 
^* Charity begina at home" is periiapa a perversioa o( 
*< Let diem leam first to show piety at home," etc., lb 
Timothy. To ^ kick against the prioks" is from the Acti, 
and ''A stiM small voice" from the Book of JDap. 
These iUostrations of the BiUical source of po^iu 
phrases might be mnitiptied. 

The proverb that ^' Qood wine needs no bosh* is of 
great antiquity^ and originated in the cnstom of ha^- 
ing out a bnah as a sign foi* a tavern, 

* * Outward ffolkys ffor to telle 
That within was wyne to selle.'* 

Roadside ale-honaee were likewise iodioated ia thr 
middle ai^es by a stake projecting from the front of tk 
house, from which some object was suspended, a befoa 
frequently typifying the stake. Thus in O banco' 5 
" Canterbury Tales," when the ^< Pardoner** ia called 
upon to divert the pilgrims with his story*— 

** ' It schal be doon/ qaod he, ' and that anoon ; 
But first/ quod he, 'here at this ale<»atake 
I will both drynke and byten on a cake."* 

A garland was sometimes hnng upon the stake : 
illnstrating this the same writer, describing faiB *^ ^ap- 
nour," or collector of abbey dues, says : — 

** A garland had he set upon his heed. 
As great as it were for an ale-stake." 

The ale-bash was, however, much mwn oomnoo thss 
the stake, and was oftw composed of ivy, in wkidi 
there appears a trace of classieal aUorioa, that piaat 
being always regarded as saered to B«usehn0. The eas- 
tern of fastening a broom to ^e mast-bead ei veeseb 
for sale, orlgln&ted fix>m the <Ad device of placing a 
bough or dried bush upon anything that waa intended 
for mercantile purposes. Few, we opine, wonld c^Jeet 
to ** go snacks" with the possessor of > brimouBg 
beaker of good wine. For this phrase, implyic^ as 
agreement to share in any venture, we are indebted t9 
Alexander Pope; it ocoors in the following distich 
from the prologue to his *' Satires :" 
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<' All my demon bat double his atUcks : 

At last be wbispoiB, * Bo, and we go ovmImi !' " 

And we ventore to think, farther, that nltimatelj ther0 
would be bat *' a Flenush acconnt" of the beverage. 
This idiom 13 dae to the circamstance that in Antwerp 
accounts were formerly kept in livresj scls^ and deniera. 
The liyre, althoagh nominallj representing a pound, 
was in reality only equivalent to twelve shllljinge ster- 
ling, so that while the Antwerp currency was £1 Ids. 
4d., that of London was but £h In the settlement 
with the English mercenaries who served daring the 
campaigns in the Low Countries, moreover, eight days 
were regarded as 9 week, a fact thus noted in *' Hndi- 
bras :"— 

**The soldier does it every day. 
Eight to the week, for nzpence pay." 

So frequent and sanguinary were the quarrels of the 
Saxons over their festive cnps, that Donatan, Abbot 
of Canterbury, towards the latter part of the tenth 
centary, suggested the introdaction of wassail bowls 
^^pegged** at regular intervals m the interior, from peg 
to peg to be considered a legal bumper, ttid Tom 
Nash (1595) infonns w, that ^^King Edgar, be- 
cause his subjects shoidd not offend in swiUing and 
bibbing as they did, eaosed certain iron caps to be 
chained to every foontain and well side, and at every 
vintner's door, with iron pins in them, to stint evtry 
man how mudi ha should driok, and he who went be- 
yond one of those pins forfeited a penny for every 
draught ;" to this custom we owe the expression of a 
person being " a peg too low.'' Seme of these tankards 
may still be seen in the cabinets of antiquaries, and it 
may be added that in one of Ansehn's ^^ Canons" of the 
beginning of the twelfth century (1102), clerics were 
expressly directed to abstain from snch pegged vessels ; 
the words are, '* Ut Presbyteri non erant ad potationes, 
nee ad pinnae bibant,'* The convivial phrase, ^^ I pledge 
you," used when one penon solicits another to drink 
first, is said to have originated from the assasinnatioa of 
Edward IL, in the monkish chronicles samamed the 
Martyr, at the instigation of his step-mother Elfrida, as 
he was quaffing a stirmp-enp at the gate of Corfe Castle, 
in the Isle of Purbeck. The distrust occasioned by the 
treachery of this crime was so universal, that no one 
would drink with another without a guarantee of im- 
munity from personal danger while the cup was at lus 
lips. To ^'hob-nob" with a friend, that is to drink or 
not drink, is a cormption c^ the old '^ hab-nab," from the 
Saxon habban^ to have, and nabboBf not to have. 
Shakspeare, in his '< Twelfth Night," employs the 
phrase, however, to mark an alternative of another kind : 
^' And his inoensement at this moment is so implacable, 
that 6atis£aetion can be none but by pangs of death and 
aepulchre : hob-wxb is his word ; giv't or tak't." Ac- 
cording to Dr. Jehnsonthe expression ^^to knock nnder,'' 
originated from the submission expressed among good 
feiiowB by knocking under the table. Amongst convi- 
vial phrases we must not &rget the familiar cry of 
<<Hip! hip I hurrah r The etymology of this has 



never been satisfaotorily elucidated, and in the absenee 
of any more credible derivation we are fain to accept 
that generally received but rather fanciful one which 
ascribes it to the initial letters of a war-cry said to have 
been originally adopted by the stormers of a Grerman 
town, wherein a number of Jews had sought refuge. 
The place being sacked, no quarter was shown, the vic- 
tors pursuing ^eir work of slaughter amid shouts of 
'* Hierosolyma est perdita I (^Rn^titioa of the initial 
letteis giving, Hq>/ Hep I) Hurrah ! 

The classical allusions conveyed in popular phrases 
are very frequent. Thus, not to '^ care a jot," literally 
means not to care an ^< iota," that being the most dimi- 
native letter in the Greek alphabet, and hence applied 
to signify an infinitesimal proportion of anything. To 
^^ meander," or wander here and there, comes fir^ the 
river of that name in Phiygia, which was remarkable 
for its serpentine course. When anyone declaims with 
a more powerful voice than ordinary, we say he pos- 
sesses ^' stentorian lungs," the expression being derived 
frt>m Stentor, a Grecian, who, according to Homer, had 
as loud a voice as fifty men. " No sutor ultra crepi- 
dam*^-— ^' a shoemaker should not go beyond his last" — 
owes its origin to an anecdote related of Apelles, the 
painter, par exceUeneey of the time of Alexander the 
Great. A shoemaker while visiting his stuoio took ex- 
ception to some solecism in his delineation of a slipper. 
The artist perceiving the justice of the criticism at once 
rectified his exiQr,upou which the shoemaker ventured 
to cavil at the poie of the figure, when he was immedi- , 
ately silenced by the indignant Apelles, who desired him 
to '^ stick to his last." So attentive was this great 
master to his profession that he never spent a day with- 
out exercising his pencil, whence the proverb, " Nulla 
dies sine lines." The epithet ^' myrmidons," applied to 
followers or hangers on, may be traced to a people of 
that name who inhabited the southern portion of Tbes- 
saly, and attended Achilles to the siege of Troy, and 
who were so called from the Greek word signifying ants, 
murmekes, owing to their indefadgable industry in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The term ^' mausoleum," used to 
distinguish the sepulchres of the great, is derived from 
Mansolus, King of Caria, whose wife, Artembia, was so 
inconsolaUe at his death, b.c. 353, that she drank up 
his ashes, and erected such a grand and noble monu- 
ment to his memory, that it ranked amongst the 
seven wonders of the world. So enormous was its 
expense, that when the philosopher Anaxagoras saw it, 
he exclaimed, *' How much money converted into stones !" 
The epithet ^^ tantalising'* comes from Tantalus I., King 
of Lydia, who, for some offenoe against the gods is fa- 
bled (0 have been punished in Hades with an insatiable 
thi»t| which he was unable to quench, although immer- 
sed up to his diin in water, ^ch, however, subsided 
when he attempted to taste it, while clusters of the 
most delicious grapes snsffended above him were wid^ 
away by sudden blasts of wind, whenever he essayed to 
Tcach them. 

In Pagan times roses were of reli^ous importance, 
and were used in the servioe of Teiras, and in the pro- 
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cessions of the Coiybantes, bat in the transition to 
Christianity they became consecrated to the Virgin. 
In the year 1510, Pope Julias 11. sent a consecrated 
golden rose, dipped in chrism and perfamed with mnsk, 
to Archbishop Warham, to be presented to Heniry VIIL 
at high mass, with the apostolic benediction. After 
this roses were generally placed above the entrance to 
confessionals, as the symbols of secrecy, and this was 
the origin of the phrase " sab rosa,'* or ander the rose. 
^^ When the steed's stolen shat the stable door," is an- 
other version of the ancient Cheshire proverb, '* when 
the daughter is stolen shut the pepper-gate.** The story 
is told of a worthy mayor of Chester, whose heiress — 
" sole daughter of his house and heart," — ^levanted one 
fine morning in May with a spruce cavalier, through a 
portal of that quaint old city known as the ^* Pepper 
Gate," whereupon the bereaved chief magistrate ordered 
it, when too late, to be closed. ^' Before you could 
say Jack Robinson," a phrase employed to express a 
very brief time, arose, according to Grose, from a 
volatile gentleman of that appellation, who would call 
on his friends and be gone before his name could be 
annonocecL Eccentric as Mr. Robinson must have been, 
it Will be admitted that he contrasts favourably with 
the ubiqnitouis Mr. Paul Pry, who, umbrella in hand, 
and with his stereotyped hope of non-intrusion, would 
be in an apartment before his advent could be heralded. 
The construction of Mr. Poole's well-known comedy of 
'* Paul Pty," is said to have been suggested to the 
author by the following incident. An elderly lady liv- 
ing in a narrow street, passed so much of her time in 
watching the affiiirs of her neighbours that she could 
unerringly dbtingnish the sound of every knocker within 
hearing. Upon one occasion, being incapacitated 
through illness from observing in person what was 
going on without, she stationed her maid at the window 
for that purpose. 'Betty, what are you thinking 
about ? Don't yon hear a double knock at No. 9 ? who 
is it ?' < The first-floor lodger, ma'am.' ' Betty, Betty ! 
Why don't you tell me what that knock is at No. 54 ?' 
* Why, Lord, ma'am, it is only the baker with pies !' 
*Pies, Betty, what can they want with pies at 64? 
they had pies yesterday !'" 

In appropriate relation to the idiosyncracy of Mr. 
Pry, may be mentioned the phrase, '^ pumping a per- 
son," implying an attempt to extract information, which, 
inelegant as it unquestionably is, first cropped np in 
Otwa/s tragedy of ' Venice Preserved.' The term 
** John Bull" has not been traced beyond the reign of 
Queen Anne, when a political satire entitled, ''The 
History of John Boll" was written by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
in which the Englishman is called *' John Bull," and 
Louis XIY. of France '^ Louis Baboon." The epithet 
" bull," applied to a word which expresses something 
in ludicrous opposition to what is intended or felt, 
became a proverb from the repeated blunders of one 
Obadiah Bull, a lawyer of London, who lived in the 
reign of Henry VUI. The phrase " turn-coat" origi- 
nated in the conduct of a certain Duke of Savoy, who 
indifferently tendered military aid to i'rance or Spain, 



as he conceived either cause most identified with bis 
own interests, for which purpose he had a juste au corps, 
white on one side and scarlet on the other, the former 
being worn outside when he adopted the fleur de Us z& 
an emblem, and the latter when he decbred in favour 
of the olive. In connection with this phrase may be 
noted that of '* Vicar of Bray," which is derived from 
Bray in Berkshire, whose vicar changed his religions 
creed four times, and when taken to ta^ for his condact, 
and branded as a turn-coat, replied ^* Not so neither ; 
for if I changed my religion, I am sure to keep true to 
my principle, which is to live and die Vicar of Bray !' 
To '' save one's bacon," originated from the ancient 
custom of Dunmow, in Essex, of presenting a flitch of 
baoon to any married couple residing in that pariah, who 
lived in harmony for a year and a day. A man and bis 
wife who hesitated when on the verge of any difference, 
might be said to have jnst '* saved their bacon," and in 
course of time the phrase acquired a more general accep- 
tation. In LordGlarendon's '^History of the Civil Wars," 
Birmingham is noted under the name of Bromicham 
(whence our Brumagem), as a singulariy disaffected sn*! 
puritanical village, the peopleof which frequently wayl^iid 
and reduced small detachments of royalists, whom tiicjr 
forwarded, nnder the plea of a regard for their safet}-, 
to Coventry as prisoners. This was the ori^ of tbe 
phrase, '^sending to Coventry." A reference to thii 
locality naturally suggests the ribband mannfactore, 
and hence leads us to a consideration of the phrase 
" true blue," as applied to the Presbyterians. In the 
seventeenth century the Scottish Covenanters assnmeJ 
blue ribbands as theur colours, and wore them as scarf% 
or in bunches fastened to their blue bonnets, forciUj 
recalling tbe sumptuary precept given in the law of 
Moses to the Israelites, that they should ^ make then 
fringes in the borders of their garments thronghont their 
generations, and that they put upon the firiage of the 
borders a ribband of blue." This colour was, more- 
over, very anciently associated with truth. Thus 
Chancer in tbe *' Canterbury Tales :" — 

''And by hire beddes hed she made a niew 
And coirered it with velouettes blew. 
In aigne of tronthe." 

'' A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," is 
anadageof the time of Henry VIII. Will Sommers, the 
celebrated court-jester, happening to visit tbe aviary of 
the Earl of Surrey, expressed a fancy for a parrokei 
of rare plumage, which, in memory of many services 
rendered, was unwittingly presented to him by the 
Earl, who had previously promised it to Lord North- 
ampton. Being reminded of his error, he ofiered the 
jester two birds at some future time if he would restore 
the parroket ; but Will, while expressing his sense of 
the Earl's liberality, drily remarked that he preferred 
one bird in the hand to two in the bush. James the 
First, who to the qualifications of a pedant united those 
of a bon vivant, upon one occasion dining with the 
Duke of Buckiogham, heard his host warmly descaoiisg 
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apon the merits of a particnlar entremets as being 
amongst all the costlj and delidous viands upon the 
table, the most superior. *' It may be so, Stenie," ' in- 
terrapted the King, addressing the duke bj a familiar 
name, '* bat the prafe of a gnde thing is in the eating 
OQ*t, so here's at it !" Hence arose the saying that 
'^ the proof of a padding is in the eating.** Not to 
be '^ worth a tester^' is Uterallj not to be of the valae 
of sixpence. It was not antil the latter part of the 
fifteenth centnrj that any attempt was made at por- 
traiture on money. A duke of Milan, who reigned from 
1466 to 1476, made the first successful effort, and the 
characteristic feature of these coins being the head (teite 
or tete) of the ruler from whose mint they were issued, 
they at once receired the generic title of testone^ and 
were soon imitated in France and England, the ori- 
ginal name being Anglicised into testoon or testem. 
Queen Elizabeth, amongst other pieces of silver coinage, 
issued one of the value of sixpence, '^ usnallie named 
the testone," and impressed with '< hir owoe image and 
etnphaticall superscription." The value of this coin, it 
may be remarked, was subject to fluctuation, but in 
Shakspeare's time, and for long afterwards, it was 
merely the name of the sixpence. The Romans were 
wont to nullify testaments as being '* inofficiosa," that is, 
deficient in natural duty, if they disinherited, without as- 
eignlng sufficient reason, any of the children of the tes- 
tator. On the other hand, however, if a child had any 
express legacy, be it ever so insignificant, it evidenced 
that the testator had not lost his memory or his reason, 
which otherwise the law presumed, and that he had 
acted thus for some substantial motive. Hence has 
arisen the phrase to " cut off with a shilling ;** but it is 
a popular error to suppose that this procedure could 
effectually disinherit a person, for the British law recog- 
nises no ^* qnerula inofficiosi" as valid to set aside a 
testament which omits the heir or next of kin. To 
catch a person *' on the hip," that is, at an advantage, 
is a phrase taken from wrestling, and in its metaphorical 
sense is common to most of the old dramatists and poets. 
ThusShakspeare makes Shylock observe, in the ' Mer- 
chant of Venice :* — 

" If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient gmdge I bear him.** 

Sir John Harrington, a writer of the same age, has 
fnlly illustrated the phrase in the following excerpt from 
his translation of '^ Orlando Furioso :" — 

' ' Fall oft the valiant knight his hold doth shift. 

And with much prettie aleight the same doth slippe ; 
I In fine he doth applie one special drift. 

Which was \o get the pagan on the hippe; 

And having caught him right he dotn him lift, 
I By nimble sleight, and in such wise doth tri^ipe, 
! That down he threw him, and his fall was such. 

His head-piece was the first that ground did touch." 

The term ^' wild-goose chase,** employed to denote 



any enterprise undertaken with little probability of a 
snccessful issue, was originally used to express a spe- 
cies of equestrian exercise, formerly practised, some- 
what after the foUow-my-leader flight of wild geese. 
The conditions of a race of this kind were, that the two 
competing horses, after running a specified number of 
yards, were permitted, which horse soever could obtain 
the lead, to take what ground the rider pleased, the 
second horse being bound to follow him within a certain 
distance agreed on by the articles. Whichever horse 
possessed the most endurance won the race, but where 
both were of tried mettle and equally matched, the re- 
sult frequently proved fatal to either or both, and the 
practice was in consequence discontinued. 

We do not think that we could better conclude these 
discursive, but we trust not uninteresting or uninatruc- 
tive papers, than by a random-strung chain of minor 
yet not less familiar phrases than those we have noticed, 
since *' to be in the daily habit," as Locke observes, 
*' of speaking of matters of which we know not the de- 
rivation or origin, is to be in a state of ignorance." 

To *'make a virtue of necessity** is from Shak- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Verona ;" " veiy like a 
whale*' from his *' Hamlet ;" to '^ make assurance doubly 
sure" from *' Macbeth ;" and '* all is not gold that 
glitters" from *' the Merchant of Venice," the correct 
reading, however, being — 

" All that glisters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told." 

" It's an ill wind blows nobody good" should be, " It 
is an ill wind turns none to good," and is from the 
writings of Thomas Tasser, a.d. 1580. Sam Butler, 
in '< Hndibras," amongit hundreds of other well-known 
saws, furnishes us with '* look before you ere you leap," 
" all cry and no wool," and '^ count your chickens before 
they're hatched," in the original — 

'* Count their chickens ere they're hatched.*' 

''Of two evils choose the least," is a version of 
Prior's line, " Of two evils I have cbose the least ;' 
'* Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no fibs," is from 
Goldsmith ; " Not much the worse for wear," from 
Cowper, and '' Through thick and thin," from Dryden. 
'' As good as a phiy," is a saymg of Charles II., Lord 
Brooke wrote '' Out of mind as soon as out of sight," and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, '' Hell is paved with good 
intentions ;" '' when Greek meets Greek," &c., is from 
the banquet scene in Nathaniel Lee's phiy of '' The Rival 
Queens ; or, the death of Alexander the Great," and 
should read thus :— 

«« When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug of war.** 

To be " in the wrong box," first occurs in Fox's " Book 
of Martyrs." Lord Byron first introduced the phrase, 
'' as clear as a whistle," and it will, perhaps, be needless 
to remark that to ''pay dear for one's whistle," was a 
coinage of Benjamin Franklin. 
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JOHN FITZGERALD AND ROSALEEN 
WESTON. 

BY BOBERT. D. JOYCE. 

<< A Btraoge case,'' said the doctor, as be came vpon a 
certain page of his manuscript. 

"What is it?" I inquired. 

" Captain John Fitzgerald and Rosaleen his wife, 
aged eighty-four and eighty-two respectively," pursued 
the doctor, heedless of my question, and reading from 
the closely-written page — " June 30, 1858," continued 
he aloud once more, after a few mometits' silent 
perusal — ** 10 o'clock, p. ii. ; respiration weak, pulse 
forty-five and forty respectively," and then followed a 
long and minute catalogue of appearances and symptoms, 
on coming to the end of which, the doctor, who was in 
one of his fits of abstraction, sat up straight before his 
desk, and gazed vacantly into my face as I sat opposite. 
"11 o'clock, p. M.," he resumed at length, half re- 
membering my question, "cheerfully and without pain 
thej both died--died on the same instant !" 

" Who were they. Doctor James ?" inquired I again. 
<' They must have been a strange pair when they fasten 
on your memory so firmly." 

" They were my best friends," answered the doctor, 
now fully awake, " and had their troubles like other 
mortals — or rather I should say unlike other people, as 
you will see by reading that," and he handed me over 
his manuscript, in the perusal of which I was soon 
eagerly engaged, leaving him to pore with critical eye 
over some recent numbers of the " Lancet." 

The doctor's manuscript was beautifully and closely 
written, and if printed, and denuded of the quaint tech- 
nical phrases with which it was so frequently inter- 
spersed, would make a handsome novelette. An 
abridgment of the tale, however, will better suit onr pur- 
poses at the present :— 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century there dwelt 
at the foot of a certain high i^oiataiD, in the south of 
Ireland, a gentleman named Weston, whose wife had 
died a few years after their marriage, leaving behind 
her to deplore her loss a son and a daughter. The de- 
mesne adjoining that of Westonwood belonged to an 
old gentleman who had served for a long time as an 
officer in the French army, and whose name was Rtz- 
gcrald. His only son, John, was about the same age as 
that of young Weston. The two old gentlemen Kved on 
terms of very close intimacy with one another, and the 
youngsters were consequently very often companions in 
their sports. Young Weston was, while yet a boy, of a 
dark and violent disposition, subject to frequent fits of 
morose moodiness or passion, during which he was often 
known to vent his anger with strange vindictivcness on 
his father's domestics, and in fact on anyone who inter- 
fered with him even in the slightest degree. His sister, 
on the other hand, was a bright handsome little creature, 
full of joyous spirits, and beloved by the whole neigh- 
bourhood. In the frequent rambles of these three voung 



people together, John Fitsgerald, who was a bold and 
light-hearted boy, was, daring the gtoomj fits of her 
brother, thrown mto the exclusive company of little 
Rosaleen Weston, helphig her over thicket and brook, 
gathering wHd beoriea and nuts for her in the autumn, 
and bringing her many a blooming nosegay of flowers 
in the summer, from the leaQr dells and fairy hollow? 
and romantic crags that lay around their homed. 

It was the old story. As years rolled on, thar 
childish fondness ripened into love, and the j were happj 
for a time as human hearts could "be. The old gt^n- 
tlemen met frequently, and talked jovially over their 
wine, of the prospects of their children, and even of the 
day when John Fitzgerald and the fiiif Rosaleen were 
to be nnited heart and hand in marriage. They were 
happy, that young pair, but they little knew that in a 
certain dark heart there was a plot fast maturing to pot a 
period to their joy, and blight their fnture lives. Their 
enemy, strange to say, was young Weston. Since ht« 
early boyhood, from some unknown cause, hehated young 
Fitzgerald, but with the consummate tact peculiar to a 
vindictive and treacherous mind, he continued to conceal 
his hatred beneath the mask of a friendlj conntenance. 
This was the more dangerous, fia young Fitzgerald wai 
of an open and impetuous temper, simple and confiding, 
and never restnuned himself in telling to the brother of 
his affianced bride every secret of his heart— every- 
thing that arose to his mind at the impulse of the 
moment. 

Young Weston secretly and skilfiiUy oontinned to woA 
at his dark plans, as time wore on, and unfortuuauij 
the political disturbances of the ^me, aided hhn sna^y 
in his treacherous intents. In an unguarded honr John 
Fitzgerald disclosed to him his connection with a band 
of United Irishmen that were at the time maturing their 
plans for raising the South on the breaking out of the 
war. This band of United Men was at the time un-^^r 
the command of several young gentlemen, who Ireld a 
high place in society, and among whom John Fit?- 
gerald was held in high esteem, on account of his darng 
courage, and the knowledge of military tactics he Hi*- 
played at their secret meetings. The dMofturc of Ms 
fatal secret to young Weston fiUed that worthy with 
an* infamous delight, knowing as he did that bis ba^e 
plot was coming speedily to its consummation, and yet 
he hesitated to inform his father, who was a magistrntp, 
because he was well aware of the strong friendship thai 
existed between the two old gentlemen, and suspected 
that his disclosure would not have the desired efi'ect. 
But he adopted another plan. One morning his father 
walked out to the kennel to see how some of his favo- 
rite fox-hounds were getting on, and met Ter Kelly, 
the whipper-in, before him, most indnstrionsly atti^nd- 
ing to the morning meal of the noisy dogs. 

" Well Ter," asked the old gentleman, " how is iOss 
Biddy to-day?** (Miss Biddy, by the way, was the 
favourite of the pack, and had been sick for a few days 
previous.) 

"Begor, your honour," answered the slippeiy Ter, 
*' she's gittin' on most beautifully. Look at her how 
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sbe aits. Maj I never sin if she's not able this mor- 
tial minit to swftUj a ^s, bodj an' sowl, an' all bekaise 
o' the dhrop o' potheen I gift her this momin' to warm 
her heart, the lyri^thnr !" 

^ *<dhe looks \Mlte.(^rt&!nl7^'* rejoined his master, 
4hming away satisfied ; bnt this did not suit Ter Kellj. 

*' I hope yottr honor is better o' the rhenmatics this 
momin,' dir," he said, ^ an' that jon heard the morthial 
an' awMnews that's mnnin' abont like wildfire through 
the country !"• 

« What news, you scoundrel !" answered his master, 
whose joints began to be afflicted at the moment with 
some twhiges of the unpleasant malady Ter had just 
named. 

** The news aboftt the motion that's to be, your 
honour,'* answered Ter, "an' about the way the 
United men are meeting every night, an* preparin' to 
massacray every livin' sojer in the country. They say, 
also, that the young mastiier over the way," and he 
pointed his thumb knowingly in the direction of Fitz- 
gerald's home, " that he is to be gmeral over them, 
an' that his name is mentioned in the prophecy of St. 
Golumkill, an' that he's to walk knee-deep in the blood 
o' the " 

« Is that all P* said the old foxhunter, turning away 
suddenly, and thus cutting short Ter^» sanguinary com- 
munication. 

That was all that morning. But. day by day the 
news came in from every side, confirming Ter's state- 
ment, till at last old Weston began to ttiink seriously 
on the matter. It is enough to say that, ere a week 
was over, so artfully had young Weston worked out his 
plans, the tWQ old gentlemen were estranged, and all 
intercourse forbidden between Rosaleen and her faithful 
lover, John Fitegerald. Btit prohibitions like this are 
rarely obeyed. The lovers still met frequently, and 
TOwed eternal constancy to one another at each parting. 

It was the jnimmer of '98, and the insurrection had 
at length broken out, bringing consternation and sorrow 
to many a household throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. John Fitzgerald at length received a 
secret summons that should be obeyed. It was an in- 
timation fh)m the insurgent commander, that his ser- 
vices were required at head-quarters, and notwithstand- 
standing hisrlove for Rosaleen and other circumstances, 
he began' liis preparations for setting out for Wexford, 
where the war was then raging furioudy. The dis- 
closure of his intention fell heavily on the heart of poor 
Rosaleen Weston. After the first burst of her grief 
was over, they agreed to have one other interview before 
his departure, and when the hour came they met at the 
usual trysting-place, a deep and woody de)l that ex- 
tended up the breast of the high mountain. 

They sat beside the tinv stream that tinkled down- 
ward through the quiet glen, and with all they had to 
say did not perceive the time passing, till the approach 
of sunset. < The spot on which they were sitting, af- 
forded a splendid view over the broad and varied plain 
that extended far aWfty from the foot of the mountains, 
imd tiiat was bounded on the south by a steep and pic- 



hills, the green slopes and summits oM^^^ 
sun was now gilding with his expu-ing 
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glories. 

'^ It is a hard thing to part, dearest,'* said John Fitz- 
gerald, looking fondly into the tearful eyes of Rosaleen, 
'^ but it is harder still to stay inactive here, branding 
my name with dishonour, breaking my plighted oath, 
and perhaps, hiding my head in shame while my coun- 
tr3rmen are bravely fighting for their liberties !" 

^* It is hard, John," said Rosaleen, " but does it not 
seem harder to leave me. Alas ! why did you take that 
fatal oath of the United men ? Have you not liberty 
enough ?" 

"I have, perhaps, liberty enough, Rosaleen," an- 
swered her lover, *' but there are thousands of my conn« 
trymen ground down to the dust, and it is my duty to 
give my humble aid in assisting them to arise. Bat I 
shall not be long away, dearest," continued he. ^^ The 
war cannot last long, and then, when we are victorious, 
as I trust we sorely shall be — ^when I have gained by 
my deeds preferment in the new army of my country — 
then, darling, I will return and claim you as my bright- 
est reward 1 ' 

" Alas r answered Rosaleen, as she burst Into tears, 
'^ it will be a perilous time for you, John, and for my 
part, I cannot look on the matter in any other light. 
You are going wilfully into di[nger, and the day you 
mention may never come." 

<< Bot it will come, Rosaleen l** exclaimed her lover 
vehemently. ** Our plans are laid well, and trust me 
that, with God's blessint^, I shall come back soon, and 
claim you for my wife. And now we must part. Good- 
bye, and may heaven bless and guard you 1" and the 
brave young enthusiast clasped her in his arms, kissed 
her wet cheeks fondly, and in a moment was gone. 
That night the united men met on the summit of the 
mountain. John Fitzgerald was elected their com- 
mander, and putting himself at their head, ho marched 
gallantly down into the plain, and by many a wild and 
unfrequented path shaped his course for Wexford. 

A deep melancholy fell upon the spirits of Rosaleen 
Weston, after the departure of her lover. She that was 
80 joyous and happy while she knew the chosen of her 
heart was near, now that he was gone — gone to en- 
counter hardship and privation, and perhaps to meet 
death upon the field of battle — was almost mad with 
grief, and knew not a moment's interval of enjoyment. 
There are some who, when parting from those they 
love, feel a sudden and violent burst of sorrow, which, 
like the mountain torrent when the storm is over, soon 
subsides ; but the giief of Rosaleen Weston was not of 
this kind ; though deep and strong, it was as enduring 
as her very life itself. Her friends, her father, and all 
tried to comfort her, but in vain. 

The country was now in a slate of dreadful commo- 
tion. The insurgents had at length met the royal 
army face to face upon a fair field, and had conquered. 
Day after day news came of the progress of the wan 
Three successive engagements had again been fought^ 
and in each of them the royal party had been worsted, 
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It was indeed snrprising to witness the celerity with 
which the intelligence of a battle spread thronghont 
the country at tUs time. Fagitiyes endeavouring to 
retnm secretly to their homes from some skirmish in 
which they had been badly wonndcd, carmen driving 
downward after being pressed into the service of royalists 
or insQfgents to convey baggage to Wexford ; disbanded 
or deserting yeomen harrying with terror in their conn- 
tenai^ces to some place of pootection, spread, as they 
brought information of the success or discomfiture of 
the insurgent armies, joy or sorrow throughout the 
southern province. But still no news came of John 
Firzgerald, 

Matters at last came to a crisis. The battle of Vine- 
gar Hill was fought and lost by the insurgents, chiefly, 
indeed, through theit own misconduct, and the irreso- 
lution and disagreement of their generals. Home was 
now their signal word, and as they passed in detached 
parties through the southern counties, they spread sor- 
row and consternation on their way. A few days after 
the battle, as Rosaleen was sitting on a shady seat out 
on the lawn, thinking with sorrowful heart upon the 
probable fate of her lover, she saw her brother riding 
quickly towards her up a narrow walk that led to the 
public road. He dismounted, and as he took a seat 
near her, appeared much excited, and in a far lighter 
and more jovial mood than was usual to his dark tem- 
perament. From this, however, she could augur no- 
thing favourable, and with a sad presentiment at her 
heart, begged of him if he had, as he seemed, any in- 
telligence to communicate, to do so at once. 

^' I was riding a few hours," he said, with an expres- 
sion of mock sorrow in his dark face, ^* at the foot of 
the hill, and came upon a party of the broken-down 
rebels returning from the thrashing they got at Vinegar 
Hill. I inquired about my old comrade, John Firz- 
geraW 

" My God, Harry !" exclaimed Rosaleen, " tell me, 
I beg of you, what about him, at once— at once, I tell 
yon ; for no matter what's past, he is still my betrothed 
husband ?'' 

'^ I am going to do so/' answered her brother coolly. 
<* They told me that on the evening of the battle, while 
leading— like a general of course — ^tfae small detachment 
under his command into the final charge, they said that 
he was struck by a cannon shot, and left for dead upon 
the field ! That's the fate of your general that, accord- 
ing to his calculations, was to be I" 

Poor Rosaleen could hear no more. With a ^ild 
shriek of despair and grief, she fell insensible from her 
seat. This was a result which her cruel brother very 
little expected, and feeling now a i-eal apprehension, he 
alarmed the servants, and Rosaleen was conveyed to 
her chamber. But there all their efforts to restore her 
to consciousness proved unavailing. A doctor was sent 
for immediately to the nearest town, but when he ar- 
rived and learned the circumstances he shook his head, 
and told her father that he had very serious fears re- 
garding her recovery. His fears were but too well 
founded, for at the dawn of the next morning she 



awoke in the delirium of a brain fever. For many 
days the wild delirium continued. At length it sub- 
sided somewhat For some hours she spoke to those 
around her with a strange and nnnatoral calmness, but 
the wandering fits again returned — ^again subsided, and 
returned, and she finally relapsed into a state of mental 
derangement. Poor Rosaleen, the accomplished, the 
guileless the beautiful, the faur fabric of her mind was 
sapped to its foundation, and the bright hopes she had 
built up seemed shatter^ for evermore. • 

After some time she began to gain a little strength, 
and was permitted by her father to take a short walk 
occasionally into the garden and round the lawn, bat 
at first always attended by her nnrse. On these occa- 
sions, with that affecting simplicity pecnliar to persons 
in her state, she usually employed herself in searchmg 
round the shrubberies and underneath the old beech 
trees that studded the lawn, for something which she 
appeared deshous of keeping secret On retorning one 
evening from one of these rambles, she ai^eared more 
dejected than usual, and when her nurse inqnired the 
cause of her sadness, she burst into a violent fit of 
weepmg, saying that she was ever searchmg round the 
lawn for John Fitzgerald's grave, but that she coold 
never find it I Time wore»on ; the vigilance with which 
she was watched began to be relaxed, and she was fre- 
quently permitted to walk alone round the lawn, and far- 
ther into the deqiesne. She had not indeed abandoned 
the idea that her lover's grave was somewhere near, and 
betw^n searching for it and plucking garlands of wild 
flowers to deck it should her search prove sncoessfal ; 
she spent most of her time in the open air during the 
beautiful evenings of declining summer, but at the same 
time always returned punctually before nightfall. 

One evening, Rosaleen Weston did not appear in 
her father's parlour at her usual hour. The old gentle- 
man, after waiting some time, sent out a couple of the 
servants to see what caused her delay. They came 
hastily back, saying, that they had searched round all 
her haunts but could not find her. A general search 
was now made, but it was unsuccessful. The tenantry 
around were by this time made acquainted with what 
had happened, and a sharp search was made round the 
villages near, round the base of thcmountdn, and into 
the wild dells where she loved so much to ramble when 
John Fitzgerald was by her side, but still no Bosaleen 
could be found. In the darkness, still the search was 
continued, but it was unavailing. Morning dawned 
upon the heart-broken father and the remorseful bro- 
ther, and another and more vigorous search was made, 
but with the same success as on the preceding day and 
night. 

Years before, ere dissension had arisen between their 
fathers, young Rosaleen and her lover frequently 
ascended to the summit of the mountain, on the side 
of which lay their last trysting-place. There they were 
wont to sit for hours and talk of the wild legends told 
by the peasantry in connection with that stately moun- 
tain. Oiften, too, John Fitzgerald would tell her stories 
of the battered old castles that Uy beneath, of the 
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bravery of the stiirdj chiefs that held them in the olden 
time, and the waj they fonght against the enemy of 
their native land on many a well-contested field. There 
was one feature of the scene, however, on which the 
lovers, particularly at snnset, looked with more de- 
light than on all the others. It was the beantifal 
range of hills that formed the far southern boundary of 
the broad plain beneath. One of these hills towered 
high above its neighboors, in the shape of a smooth 
green cone with scattered woods running up its sides, 
and a solitary rock upon its summit. On a certain 
evening they were sitting on their usual seat on the 
summit of .the mountain near their home. A gorgeous 
scene lay before them. The silent plain, the broad 
river that ran along its northern verge, glittering like a 
stream of gold in the descending sun, and the far circle 
of surrounding, mountains brought a holy and strange 
calmness into th^ir young hearts. 

*' How red and dear," exclaimed John Fitzgerald, 
turning towards their favourite point of the prospect — 
^^ how bright the sunset falls upon that lonely group of 
hills r, 
A ^' And look," answered Bosaleen, ^' at the little rock 
on the point of the highest hill. It is like one of those 
ancient altars yon tell me of where the ancient inhabi- 
tants worshipped the sun !" 

" Yes," rejoined her lover ; '^ and beneath, how 
bright it is. Ah ! Rosaleen, when in after times death 
shdl steal upon us, how I long that we could sleep side 
by side in one of those peaceful and lonely gorges. 
There the birds would sing day after day their sweet 
songs, the wild flowers would bloom undisturbed over 
onr grave, and the mountain streams murmur around it 
joyously for ever !" 

On the evening previous, to Rosaleen's disappearance, 
she had paid a stolen visit to the summit of the moun- 
tain from w(uch they viewed that loved scene so often. 
Casting her eyes to the south, she beheld again that 
beautiful chain of hills in ail their sunset glory. Sud- 
denly it struck her mind that the wish of her lover 
might have been fnlfilled, and that his grave lay in the 
sunlit gorge he had pointed out on the evening alluded 
to above. 

" It must be so !'* she exclaimed, as she now quickly 
descended the mountain. ^' His grave must be there, 
and I will go and seek it 1" 

She hurried homeward, and it was noticed by those 
who attended on her that she appeared on that night 
in a happier state of mind than usual. Next day 
at her usaal time of walking, wrapping herself in a 
large mantle which she occasionally wore, she stole out 
and proceeded by an unfrequented path in the direction 
of the southern chain of hills. And thus it was that 
she had disappeared from her home. 

At the foot of the highest of these hills, there was, 
at that time, a small village called Bama. It was com- 
pletely surrounded by woods, the remains of the ancient 
forest that once clothed the whole of that wild and ro- 
mantic district. At the upper end of this village there 
was a green glade in the wood, sloping up the foot of 



the mountain ; and in a level hollow of this glade, be- 
neath a huge sycamore tree, the villagers were accus- 
tomed to sit on holiday evenings listening to the strun 
of some wandering musician, or the tale of some ancient 
shanachie or storyteller. One evening, they were all 
not a little astounded at the sight of a young and beau- 
tiful lady, richly dressed, and sitting on the verge of the 
glade, smiling at them, and watching their merriment. 
It was poor Rosaleen Westoo. How she had reached 
the place, and how she continued to subsist during her 
sore and toilsome journey, she was unable dufing the 
whole of her after life, and it was a long one, to remem-» 
ber. But there, however, she was, to the no small won- 
derment of the villagers. First they thought her a 
spirit, and were inclined to scatter in consteroation to 
their homes. By degrees, however, their curiosity got 
the better of their fear. They waited, gazing silently 
upon her, until at length she rose, came down to the 
tree, and spoke to them. Then they soon guessed what 
she was, and the sad mental malady into which she had 
fallen. In that quiet hamlet she lived for nearly a 
month, and was treated kindly and tenderly by the poor 
villagers, who soon grew to love her for her simple 
ways, her beauty, and her artless talk, and more than 
all, because, as tbe^said, her mind was gone, and that 
it was their duty to tend her and guard her well. She 
had found a green spot amid the wood, which she said 
was her lover's grave, and day by day she visited it, 
decked it with flowers, and sang sad songs over it. 

One day, about a month after her arrival, she was 
sitting on the green spot in the wood, weaving a gar- 
land of flowers. Suddenly she heard a step' behind her, 
and on turning round, beheld her lover. She started 
to her feet, flew to him, clang fondly around him for a 
moment, and then dropped down into a long but quiet 
swoon. When she awoke, John Fitzgerald was bend- 
ing over her and sprinkling her brow with water. 
Strange to say, her mental malady was quite gone, and 
she now remembered everything distinctly that had 
happened previous to that terrible moment her brother 
had given his fatal and treacherous news on the lawn. 

John Fitzgerald had been only slightly wounded at 
Vinegar Hill. He had, some time after the battle, re- 
turned to his native place, where he contrived to evade 
the officers of the government. Hearing of the disap- 
pearance of Rosaleen, he had made search for her dur- 
ing many a weary day, and was now rewarded well for 
his trouble. 

" How can we go homo ?" said Rosaleen. " Ah, 
John, it was a weary time for me, but I hope we will 
be parted no more. And yet I fear my. father and 
brother I" 

" We will not go home," answered her lover. "The 
priest of this parish is my father's cousin. He will 
marry us, and then we can easily reach Frafice, where 
I trust to be able to advance myself in the profession I 
have chosen — as a soldier 1" 

They were married, they contrived to reach France 
also, and there John Fitzgerald prospered in his pro- 
fession. About eighteen years afterwards a carriage 
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drove bj the Tillage of BamA, where they still feraem-* 
bered the White Lady. It stopped at the little ion by 
the wayside. In it were a dark, mititaiy-looking gen- 
tleman and a lady, who desired that the heads of the 
different families in the village should come to them. 
To each they gave a present of money, for the sake, they 
said, of the poor yonog lady that had reoeired snch 
kindly shelter there many years before. Away again 
rolled the carriage over the great plain, and stopping 
only to change horses at an occasional town, at length 
arrived at the foot of the moantain, and before the gate 
of old Fitzgerald, who was stiU living. It was Captain 
John Fitzgerald and his lady, the still fair Rosaleen. 

At this part of his manuscript the doctor goes so 
deeply and profoundly into the analysis of human feel* 
ings that it is impossible to follow him in his lucubra- 
tions. The reader wiU easily eonoeive the joy of old 
Fitzgerald and his son and daughter-in-law at their 
meeting afler so many years' separation. Rosaleen's 
father was dead, and her brother married and flourish- 
ing, as if he had never done wrong, upon his ancestral 
estate. Probably he had repented of his bad deeds, 
dse, I am sure, tbe erudite and somewhat irascible 
doctor would have done him poetic justice in his manu- 
script. After some time old Fitzgerald also died, and 
Captain John succeeded to the estate. 

On finishing my notes from this part of the manu- 
script, the doctor guessing to what I had arrived, raised 
his head somewhat, and put back his white hair from 
his forehead. Still gazing on a page of The Lancet^ 
however, he said half to himself and half to me — 

** June 30, 1858, eleven o'clock, p.m., Captain John 
Fitzgerald and Rosaleen, his wife, cheerfully and with- 
out pun, and surrounded by their children, grandchil- 
dreU) and great-grandchildren, both died — died on the 
same instant !'* 
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Whek I say " Our Theatre,** let nobody contract the 
delusion that I am the manager, leader, prompter, call- 
boy, candle-snuffer, or any other functionary connected 
with a corps dramatique. I shouM repel the suspicion 
with scorn. I am a quiet, cheerful -.^ded, long-headed 
old gentleman, given to third ^ors, top-coats and 
weighty umbrellas ; lucky in the possession of an inde- 
pendent income, and graciously disposed towards the 
Legitimate Drama. My proclivity to the sock and buskin 
is of date almost immemorial. When only ten years 
of age, I played the part of the subordinate grave-digger 
in Hamlet with such fidelity to natore that many of my 
friends suggested that I should be apprenticed to the 
palish sexton ; and the local paper, the Brovmchurch 
Oimcracky declared, in a double-leaded paragraph, that 
from the graceful manner in which I handled my mat- 
tock and shouldered my pickaxe, I was evidently des- 
tined by nature to ornament the science of agriculture. 



The publication ci those details may tippwt agotistieal 
on my part ; but I assure the world that they af» wor- 
thy of the most unreserved credit 

For the last thirty yean I hare withdrawn to ft great 
extent from public life, spendtng the greater part ef my 
existence in the genteel retirement of a third sto^y, in 
tbe most secluded comer of Brownohnrch. I know little 
of the exterior world, as I don't subscribe to the news- 
papers, and all my correspondents have dropped off 
with the exception of one, who invariably writes on 
blue paper and an official envelope, the latter embellished 
on the margin with the title of Her Majesty's Office of 
Income Tax. Into my circumscribed sphere, however, 
I manage occasionally to intrednee a littie variety. 
My benevolence has passed into a proverb amongst the 
associated organ-grinders. They honour me with fre- 
quent visits, and I confess I like them. To me they 
supply the want of concert and (^ra. Owing to the 
attention I pay them I flatter myself I can whistle with 
unquestionable correctness the most florid passages of 
the Casta Diva^ which I oould never pick np at the 
Opera ; and it would do one good to hear me as I ac- 
company myself witii my knuckles on the chess-board 
through the exciting harmonies of the Rataplan. Have 
I not taught — is it not the current topic of local conver- 
sation — rxij landlady's blackbird the four introduc- 
tory bars of tbe grand march in Petro L'Erermtia^ and 
inoculated Miss Prettymau's parrot with peculiar ap- 
preciation of that divine melody, *' We met — ^'twas in 
a crovd, and I thought," etc. ? With such instalments 
of artistic success, what future triumphs may I not 
hope for ? 

At certain seasons my retirement is enlivened by the 
exhibition of Punch and Judy, which affords me and 
my landlady a source of unqualified gratification. When 
Punch last visited us I remarked that his inexpressibles 
were shabby and exhibiting a tendency to disintegra- 
tion. His fiills, too, were inclining to ruggednees and 
that state of constitutional attenuation which of neces- 
sity imposes a permanent abstinence from the washing 
tub. My sympathies were touched at this manifesta- 
tion of professional destitution. I presented the pro- 
prietor of this worthy and good-natured individnal with 
a half yard of yellow bed-curtain, and I was seconded 
by my landlady, who enriched the theatrical wardrobe 
with the codicil of a lace night-cap. Let no one grumble 
at the publication of these details. They are stem facts, 
and worthy of imitation. 

These, however, are trivial happinesses compared to 
the profound delight I experience when *< our tkeatr^ 
arrives in town. " Our theatre," 1 must premise, is a 
species of periodic phenomenon, — a meteoric visitation 
which dazzles for a moment and suddenly vanishes, 
amid a chaos of undischarged obligations, and the wild 
convulsions of lod^ng- houses. It is generally pre- 
ceded by a profuse display of cream-coloured bills, 
which break out like an eruption of yellow fever on the 
dead walls and gableS of Brownchurch. The shop win- 
dows are generally embellished with lithogntphlportrBita 
of the star^of^the company, sitting in an am<£alr at a 
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drawing-room window draped with figured hangings ; 
hi3 rest decorated with a (fancy) watch gnaid ; a delicate 
gtove in one hand and a riding-whip in tiie other. I 
can always propheey the advent of the company by the 
Ytsible commotkm which diatnrbs the lodging-honged, 
which all of a Bttdden appear to become impressed with 
the necessity of airing their bed-clothes and despatch^ 
ing their sheets to the mangle-woman. I detect other 
indicattons of the future in the smell of stale feathers 
which blows np fVom Wing-ailey, and the luminons 
discharge of white-wash which oeenrs in Pit avenne. 
The grocers, too, ornament their windows at this season 
with a rariety of pickled ham and red herrings ; and the 
local bill-sticker assames a wholly foreign air of re- 
spectability. 

" Onr llieatre," by the way, invariably arrives noc- 
tnmally. " We fly by night," is an assertion prac- 
tically adopted by the company. How they do come I 
have never been able to ascertain, and there is always 
a sort of dramatic indistinctness abont their latest lo- 
cation. To-day yon pass the market-sqnare, the broad 
area of which is in the sole possession of a half dozen 
hens, gallanted by a cock, mendicant in comb and 
mascle, who has defeated the evil intentions of the 
domestic larder for the past three years by his per- 
sistent abstinence. To-morrow evening yon will foe 
astonished to find the place populous, full of life and 
bustle, — wooden walls, canvass roofs, banners and 
streamers ; a stage blazing with gold-Kace, slashed vel- 
vets ; immaculate muslins, feathered hats, daggers and 
rapiers ; whilst the voice of the manager, pledging his 
honour that the performance is about to commence, and 
beseeching the crowd to remember that the charge Is 
bnt ^* one penny," contends with ,the thunders of the 
drnUn and fife, wfiich constitute the orchestra. Occa- 
sionally the company entertain the exterior public with 
a dance, in whidi, I state it with considerable reluct- 
ance, they violate every recognized law of dramatic 
propriety. Thus I have seen Hamlet, phimed and 
spangled, lead off a minuet with his mother, Queen 
Gertrude, and Ophelia perform a slip-jig with the 
King of Denmark. At other times the members of the 
corps united in a song ; and I have often felt consider- 
ably mortified to hear Desdemona, lago, and Michael 
Cassto execute: ''Come let us be happy together I" whilst 
Othello handled the violin, and appeared to rejoice at 
this strange unanimity of sentiment. Those are sights 
deeply calculated to make the judicious grieve, though 
I confess they amuse the crowd amazingly ; and only 
such entertidnments are open and gratis, I have no 
doubt that the public would honour them with encores. 

Of the prose, or common-place life of the company, I 
happen to knoi<r something. Though I have never fre- 
quented the stage-door in order to observe Catherine of 
Arragon abdicate her royalty and step out of her titles 
and velvets, into the battered bonnet and dragglcd- 
tailed calico of Mary Dawson ; or, to see Richard III. 
renounce his gilded mail and false calves, and resolve 
himself into the lean shanks and shabby respectability 
cf Fred. Hlgghis, and haye ahundant opportunities for 



noticmg the transformations through which the corps 
passes from the ideal to the actual. 

Mr. Bunbnry, whom the bills modestly announce as 
the " leading tragedian of the day," always occupies 
the top-r6om in the puWic-house, the gable of which is 
in a direct line with my residence. On the stage no 
one can be grander than the s^d Mr, Bunbury ; off the 
stage no one can be more contemptible. He is a strange 
man, gifted with a remarkable fluency of speech, and 
adorned with a very unique description of nose. The 
peculiarity of this organ consists in the fact that it is 
only visible in profile. At some remote stage of his ex- 
istence Mr. Bunbury's nose must have been subjected 
to a slap of a mallet on its upper section, which reduced 
that particular part to a dead level with the plane of his 
countenance. Mr. Bunbur/s nose makes its first per- 
ceptible projection precisely an inch and a half below 
the junction of his eyebrows, where it shoots out sud- 
denly like a fragment nf cornice, the upper surface of 
which forms a right angle with the vertical depression. 
In private life Mr. Bunbury appears to incline to convivi- 
ality. He ornaments the gable windows day after day 
with his nose, a long pipe, a pot of porter, and a shirt pro- 
fusely spotted with purple tomahawks. I fear from the 
multitudinous phases of feeling which rapidly depict 
themselves on his face, that he Is a victim to strong 
emotions. He has established an iolimacy with the 
perriwinkle women at the comer ; and I believe that 
cockles form a considerable element of his gastronomy. 
Only this mommg I observed the " leading tragedian" 
darting across from the ba'ker's with a hot roll in one 
hand, and a bunch of radishes in the other. My 
landlady tells me that he is given to sheep's kidneys 
and sausages. 

All the town !s acquainted with that singular frag- 
ment of ancient vh-ginity, " Miss Maiy Dawson," who 
always plays the part of sentimental heroines, and is 
butchered by remorselesd tyrants, thrice eveiy night, on 
a conscientious average. Miss Dawson — ^her name is 
Mrs. Ejlcock, being married for the last sixteen years 
to Mn Kilcock, the drummer of the establishment— is 
a marvellously fat, cherry-nosed individual. She 
walks about Brownchurch daily in a bonnet of the 
last century, embellished with a collection of flowers 
which reminds one of the dry specimens in a botanical 
museum. She has a^Veiy impressive countenance, one 
that would last your recollection for fifty years, perhaps, 
being distinguished for a mouth, permanently curled 
up into that agonising twist which the world recognised 
as the traditional inheritance of supei-annuated corno- 
pean players. Miss Dawson's history is romantic, en- 
couragmg, and suggestive. At the age of thirteen she 
eloped from behind the counter of the Bull and Calf 
tavern with a rope-dancer, who captured her heart 
whilst exercising his muscular morality before the bar 
window. They fell out and separated at the end of 
three months, he departing, with the approbation of hia 
countrymen, to a penal settlement in ihe South Seas, in 
consideration of his talents for lock-picking; she to 
tread the stage, and dwindle through a aeries pf ylclssi- 
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tades into the wonderfal phenomenon which appals the 
inhabitants of Brownchorcb. 

One evening, three jears ago, I invited my landlady 
4o accompany me to *' our theatre." She readily accepted 
the invitation, and three hours before we were prepared 
to start, the amazing fact was the^ pnblic property of 
the neighbourhood. The entire population of the street 
turned out to see ns off ; and we left amidst a tempest 
of congratnlations. Having reached the theatre, we 
shouldered our way with considerable difficulty through 
a number of women and boys noisily congregated 
around the platform. My venerable companion and 
I ascended the ladder, and were about depositing the 
entrance money, when the manager informed me, in a 
whisper, that by going round to the pit we should make 
ourselves more comfortable than in the gallery. As 
we descended the ladder, the boys raised a cheer, and 
some of them had the consummate impudence to assert 
aloud, that *' the old coves" — the profane epithet applied 
to us — " were turned out because they wanted to get in 
for nothing." I smothered my indignation, and went 
round to the pit. Outside the door a placard, which 
reminded me of a coloured photograph of a display of 
fire-works, and, which evidently owed its existence to 
a combination of brick dust and washing blue, with the 
foiluitODs interposition of a paste*brush, informed us 
that *'the sublime tragedy of Macbeth, with new 
scenery, dresses and appointments, would be produced 
that evening." The manager's wife admitted us. She 
was a stout woman in half mourning, or more correctly, 
one of her eyes was black and the other white. We 
had scarcely seated ourselves when I had the supreme 
satisfaction of ascertaining that we were the only re- 
spectable persons in the house. A young woman, with 
a strong resemblance to a barrack laundress, sat close 
to ns. Some ugly-looking fellows, who chewed tobacco 
and enjoyed nnfieigned gratification in squirting the 
juice at the foot-lights, sat in front. The seat to the 
rear was tenanted by a butcher's boy, who had surrep- 
titiously introduced his master's bull- dog, the porter of 
the local workhouse, three applewomen, and a peace 
constable. The gallery was a chaos of heads enveloped 
in tobacco smoke, out of which there came occasionally 
peremptory orders to ^' up with the rag," and demands 
for ** Garryowen." ** The rag," I subsequently under- 
stood, was the term applied to the drop scene, a quiet 
piece of painting, which represented an Italian landscape 
with a campanile in the foreground, a Chinese pagoda 
in the background, and a backwood settlement in the 
middle distance. I soon became unpleasantly aware that 
I had attracted the attention of the gods on the upper 
benches. Amid a perfect storm of laughter, a great 
gruff voice, which I could only attribute to an engine- 
driver, congratulated me publicly on the fact of my 
possessing '' a clean shirt ;" and immediately afterwards 
another voice suggested, amid increased merriment, that 
I had settled that ten-penny debt with my washer- 
woman. With the traditional inconsistency of mobs, 
the attention of the gallery was now directed to my land- 
lady. That qniet-minded individual was rather loudly 



interrogated on the condition of her bonnet, an article 
which, I am not ashamed to admit, belonged to a very 
remote fashionable epoch. It was insinuated that she 
slept in it ; and, further, and most provoking of all, that 
it occasionally acted in the capacity of hostage for a half- 
crown at the local pawn-office. Deeply agonised at those 
virnlent attacks, I turned to my landlady for the pur- 
pose of affording her a little seasonable consolation, 
when the slap of an orange peel, which I received on 
the nose, peremptorily terminated the conversation. 

As we patiently sat on our pit bench, a cry of " In, 
in," resounded from the exterior stage ; the dram sud- 
denly ceased, the boys cheered, the doors banged open, 
and in tumbled precipitately Macbeth, followed by 
Lady Macbeth, Duncan, Banquo, and the rest of the 
company. They swept in like a flight of Janissaries, 
rushed down the gallery steps, cleared the pit division 
at a bound, and darted behind the couUne with tbe 
agility of a caravan of monkeys. Hie cries to " hoist 
the rag," from the gallery, now became clamorous and 
deafening. A faint tinkle of a bell, which sounded like 
a spoon rattled in an egg-cup, gusts of conversation at 
the wings, evident perturbation behind the scenes, aod 
the curtain went up. 

It became readily evident that no ordinary familiaritj 
exbted between the actors and the audience, for whea 
the first witch, a gaunt, lean-boned man, attired in a 
cotton shawl and a night-cap, inquired of his myste- 
rious associate, '^-When shall we three meet again?'' 
a gentleman in the gallery promptly replied — '^To-night, 
of coorse, at The Cat and Gridiron," — ^a pot-house of ra- 
rather equivocal reputation in one of the worst districts 
of Brownchm-ch. When the first witch took tbe liberty 
of enquiring, once more, "Where the place?" the 
same gentleman, probably annoyed at the diabotical 
stupidity of the spirit, roared, "Didn't I tell yoa 
before?" Loud laughter followed this incident; 
and the witches vanished amid the cordial applasse 
of the gallery. I think I have a fiur recollection of 
the costumes which graced the second scene of &e 
drama. King Duncan was imposingly splendid. A 
fillet of tin scolloped at the edges " rounded his kinglj 
brows;" his legs were ornamented with mocas^s, 
and a faded opera-cloak, brilliant with innnmeraUe 
8pangle<«, hung gracefully from his shoulders. Malcolm 
rejoiced in the complete uniform of a private of Flying 
Artillery. Donalbain was glorious in a kilc of green 
calico, in addition to a constable's tunic, the tails of 
which admiringly overlapped his skirt. Lennox's attire 
was provokingly miscellaneous ; he wore pink tigbts 
under a trunk hose ; his skull was compressed into a 
cavalry forage-cap ; and the belt at his waist was so 
profusely enriched with forks and white-handled dinner 
knives, that it might be mistaken for the domestic sec- 
tion of fin archaeological armoury. At the entrance of 
Macbeth and Banquo in the third scene, the occnpauu 
of the gallery simultaneously rose and cheered. The 
approbation was exclusively intended for Mr. Bunbary, 

I who, as Macbeth, strode leisurely across the stage^ aa 
if he were going to disappear, but suddenly changiag 
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his mind, wheeled sharply at the opposite wing, and in 
a voice of snch terrific compass, that it seemed to pro- 
ceed from the soles of his sandals, informed his com- 
panion that so fonl and fair a day he had not seen. 
When I had time to stady Mr. Bunbary's countenance, 
I observed that the ordinary characteristics of his nose 
had totally disappeared. It had suddenly developed 
itself into a perfectly symmetrical organ. I was wholly 
nnable to account for this rapid reformation in the struc- 
ture of Mr. Bunbury's physiognomy ; and I proceeded 
to take a synopsis of his attire. The latter was singularly 
comprehensive. It consisted of a pair of white stock- 
ings ; do. of purple knee-breeches ; a tunic of chain 
m;dl, and a Glengarry towering with turkey feathers. 
His left arm was shielded by a capacious pot-lid, smell- 
ing of a recent visitation of flannel and bathbrick, 
whilst his right hand valorously grasped a basket- 
handled sword. Mr. Bunbury^did, no doubt, appre- 
ciate his own importance. Every word was dropped 
with premeditated grace ; bis stalk was majestic enough 
for a Bengal tiger, and every gesture was as expressive 
as the mandate — ** Away with him to the lowest dun- 
geon of the castle !*' In delivering the soliloquies he 
knitted his brows, distended hb chest, and rushed franti- 
cally from one side of the stage to the other. But through- 
out the evening, I could not dispossess myself of the 
notion that he entertained a certain anxiety touching 
the integrity of his nose. 

I was profoundly anxious to see Lady Macbeth, that 
is to say, Miss Mary Dawson. She came at last, and 
didn't she create a sensation ? A tremendous rustling 
at the wings announced her approach; and in she 
marched with a superb hauteur^ robed in what appeared 
to me to be a suit of flowered bed curtains. Lady 
Macbeth advanced to the centre of the stage, slowly 
raised her left hand in order to exhibit an arm lustrously 
white with chalk powder, and gathering up a parody 
on a smile from the nineteen angles of her mouth, gave, 
in a voice which reminded me of the tone of a cracked 
piano sharp, the reply to Duncan, 

** All our service, 
In every point twice done, and then done doable," &c. 

We liad now got as far as *^ Scene VII." and had 
been introduced to ''a room in the castle." The room by 
the way was a curiosity ; the side walls were repre- 
sented by a variety of fir and larch trees, whilst the 
flat, or back scene, pictured a fisheiman's cottage, 
adorned with dead ling and mackerel, High above the 
roar of trumpets and hautboys, the rush of servants, 
bearing pasteboard joints on fictitious dishes, and the 
grandiloquent tones of Mr. Bunbury, a voice at this 
moment roared out, from the top steps of the gallery, 
'< Snuff the candles !*' The ukase of the manager was 
addressed to a half-dozen ragged-backed youths who sat 
huddled in a group below the proscenium, and who had 
been admitted gratis on condition of their undertaking 
to snuff the candles. As the boys showed evident re- 
luctance to dischaige their functions, the manager re- 



peated his order in a voice tremendously thrilling, ac- 
companying the mandate with a few metaphorical 
flourishes of a horse-whip. The boys readily compre- 
hended the managerial allegory, and cries of '^ Snuff the 
candles. Jack I" 

" No, I wont ; 'tis your turn." 

" Snuff 'em, or I'll smash your ." 

" Would you be able ?" 

"I would." 

^^ You wouldn't," immediately arose from the guar- 
dians of the footlights* 

At last one red-headed boy struck a big-moathed 
boy on the mouth, and received at the same time a 
blow on the neck from a brown-headed boy behind 
him. The fight immediately became general, and the 
butcher's boy, followed by the smuggled bull-dog, 
jumped into the m^l^. The former pummelled away 
vigorously, whilst the dog drove hb teeth, as was evi- 
denced by the gentleman's screams, deeper than the 
corduroy, into a long-eared boy's inexpressibles. The 
delight of the gallery was unbounded. Cries of '^ Bravo !" 
" hit him !" " well done !" succeeded each other, and 
every one appeared to enjoy the scene, until Mr. Bun- 
bury, seeing the fruitlessness of verbal remonstrances 
to pacify the belligerents, stepped to the foot-lights, and 
knocked down the butdier's boy with a stroke of the 
pot-lid. He had scarcely performed this heroic feat, 
when upwards of forty fellows scrambled into the pit, and 
amid shouts of *' fair play !" and '*ha, ha, Bunbury!" 
jumped upon the stage. Mr. Bunbury determined to 
die like an ancient Roman, and was actually about to 
pink one of his assailants, when he received a blow on 
the nose which sent a deposit of painted putty flying 
into his eyes, and reduced the nasal organ to its normal 
condition. All now became confusion, screams for the 
police, and requests for mercy resounded from every 
quarter. Finally, the pit door was forced from within, 
and giving my arm to my venerable companion, we 
escaped with safety from the theatrical tumult. 



SNEEZING. 

It is a curious fact that in every 4X)mer of the world, 
civilized or barbarous, sneezing, a very natural result of 
obvious causes, is almost everywhere greeted^ if we may bo 
allowed the use of such a word in thepresent instance, with 
a salutation. In Italy, no matter how often you sneeze, 
it is customary for the bystanders to exclaim '' prosit !" 
or in plain English, '^ May it do yon good !" The Spa- 
niards and the French employ similar invocations, and 
however the usage may have found its Way into this 
country, the Irish, whether speaking the old language 
or the modem vernacular, invariably accompany the 
sternutation with a " God bless you !" We do not mean 
to insinuate that this custom prevails among what is 
called the '^ genteel class," which regards it iu the light 
of a vulgarism, though perhaps without any good or 
solid reason, but we need hardly say to those who are 
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familiar with tke enstoms of the peaaaatiy and working 
daises of Ireland, that the latter seldom omit the ^' God 
bless yon !** iHien jon happen to snee«e. 

It might be worth the while of some sealons anti- 
quary to enlighten ns on the origin of a custom which 
has prevailed so nnivenallj and at all periods, and 
show ns why we Christiam have adopted a mode of 
salutation which, in this particular instance, was looked 
upon bj the Pagans as an indispensable formula of 
politeness. Sigonio, in his lives of the Roman Pcmtiffs, 
tells us that this custom originated in the times of Pope 
St, Gregory (a.d. 690), *< When," says he, " daring the 
prevalence of the great plagne that almost depopalated 
Rome, thousands died either in the act of sneesing or 
of yawning, which indnced the formula observed even 
in our days, of saying * God bless yon 1' when one 
sneezes, and making the sign of the cross on the month 
when we yawn." The latter action, doubtless, may have 
found its origin in the circnmstanoes alluded to by 
Sigonio ; but as for the taltUatian with which sneezing 
was accompanied, it caa be traced to a period long an* 
terior to the promulgation of Christianity. We have 
ahready observed that it was a polite formula among 
the idolatrous Romans, and, indeed we have only to 
turn to the pages of their literature for proofs of the 
asaertion. Petronius Arbiter, for ezamfde, an elegant 
and licentious writer during the reign of Nero, tells ns 
that— 

** When Giton maesed three times one after the other, 
BO that the bed shook, EamolpoB faced about at the sound, 
and cried, * Jove keep you, Giton T " 

Pliny, in the 28th book of his history, relates of Ti- 
berias Caesar, that " he not only salotcd ihe person who 
sneezed, but peremptorily insisted, even when riding in 
his chariot, on being saluted whenever he himself 
sneezed." Nor was the custom less in vogue among the 
Greeks, as we learn from a collection of epigrams by 
an anonymous author, one of which humourously nar- 
rates how a certain I^roclus had such a long nose that 
he never said, '< Help me, Jove !" because the length of 
the organ and its distance from the ears prevented him 
from hearing the sound ! Translated into Latin, the 
epigram runs thus— 

" Non potis ert Proclos diiptis eranagere naeom 
Kamque est pro nasi mole pusiUa manus. 
Nee vocat ille Jovem stematans : quippe nee audit 
Stemutamentum, tarn procnl aure sonat." 

From this it appears that it was not only customary 
to salute others when they sneezed, but lU^ewise that 
the sneezers were in the habit of saluting themselves^ 
using some such invocation, as ^* aid me, Jove!" So ab- 
surdly superstitions were the pagans about this most 
jpt^gnHj ojtnt action, that if a guest on rising from table 
happened to sneezei the whole company were wont to 
resume theur seats, and although filled to repletion, eat 
something more, in order that the feast should not ter- 
minate with a sinister omen. Strange as it may appear 



to US, the fate of an anay, or ttie snofieas of a great eo- 
terprize, was often mamd by a sneeze ! Hexodotsa^ 
for example, gives ns i^ following proof of what we 
have stated. ^'Whea Hippias^ son of PisistnUiu,'' 
says the father of history, '' was at the head of t^ 
anny, he was suddenly seiaed with aneh a violent fit <A 
sneezing that one of lus teeth (eU ont, and conld not be 
found irfter a diligent seareh. This being observed br 
the general, he remarked, ^ We cannot oonqiier this con- 
try, or occupy more of it than my tooth coven.'" Be 
it said to th^ credit, however, that there were some few 
exceptions to this wide-spread superstition, for we read 
of an Athenian captain who laughed al hia soldieis for 
being intimidated when a man in the ranks aneeseii 
and addressed them thns, to revive theb couxagB:— 
" What wonder if among so many thoosanda there shoaU 
be one hnving a cold in his head; and why should wa 
the man sneeze ?** IMaet, the Greeks regarded sneez- 
ing as an omen of good or ill luck, and this sapa- 
stiticm was not only prevalent hut veiy ancient, era 
in the days of Homer, as appeam from the sevaateeotk 
book of the Odyssey, where we find Pendope ezfihumittf 
that her pnjen were heard boeause her son Tolemacbas 
had sneezed, 

*' She s|x>ke. Telemachus then sneezed aloud ; 
Constrained, his nostril echo'd through the crowd. 
The smiling queen the happy amen WM : 
So may these impious fall oy late opprest.*'* 

Nor was it less {urevalsnt among the Bomani, for 
they believed that to sneeze before dinner hour (whki 
was in the morning), was an nnladEy omen, fort- 
tokening a calamitous day : and they also held, tbit 
to sneeze from the right nostril was a presage of good 
Inck. St. Augustin, in his first book de Doctrina Ghm- 
tiana, mentions that folly of this sort prevailed such to 
an extent in his time, that it was usual for a peraoa 
who sneezed iriien rising in the morning or while in the 
act of dressmg, to retnm to bed in order to avert the 
evil omen ; and the Jesuit Godingo, in hia life of Sil- 
veria, a celebrated missionary, who spent a long time 
in southern Africa, relates that when ^e king of Meoo- 
motapa sneezes his courtiers not only ay onthtatilj, in- 
voking blessings on his majesty, bat speed the salnta- 
tion frem mouth to mouth till the whirie nsgion re6oand> 
with preyen to avert all sorts of ills from thehr oaonaith. 
The reasons assigned for this custom by Aristotie sail 
othersmayberednced to three. Firtf,tbeiMigans regarded 
the human head as something holy, and the seat of m- 
telleot, not only because it is unmedlately connected with 
the organs of vision and hearing, but also becanse Pallv 
q»rang from the brain of Jove ; therefore as Btomntatiin 
proceeds from th^ organ more immediately o(mnected 
with the head, so, in their q>initta, did the one parti^ 
of the divinity of the other. 

Secondly, they held that aneeaing was a sign oi 
good health ; for although the material oanse of this ef ect 
is not good, nevertheless the effect itself is good, and 

* Pope's Ti^anslation. 
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an evideace of health and Tigonr which enables one to 
get rid of a peccant or ^itkraa ohstniction. 

Thirdly, they regarded it aa ominoiu of prosperoxiM 
or adverse oontingenciea. Need we say that if the 
angora and anispices, and Aristotle himself, had the 
good fortnne to be familiar with the nse of tobacco, a 
single pinch of snnff would have OTertumed some of 
their profonndeet theories ? 



THE DUBLIN ART EXHIBITION. 

Tbiekniaixt for the past five and thu*ty years the Irish 
metropolis has been enlivened by the expositions held in 
connection with the Royal Dublin Society, with the intent 
to develope the chief natural vegetable and mineral 
productions of Ireland, in their advance from the crudity 
of the raw material to the perfecffinisb of the manu- 
factured article, the machineiy which aids these pro- 
cesses, as well as the apparatus of agricultural enterprise, 
aud so to foster the industrial spirit of her people. 
With the yet vivid memory of that splendid event which, 
eight years since, made Dublin a universal cynosure, and 
in anticipation of the London International Exhibition 
of 1862, the Society this year proposed to vary the 
field of their action by the formation of departments for 
the display of all available illustrations of the genius of 
Art and the mechanism of Science^ After many 
months of solicitous hope and anxious endeavour, their 
designs were successfully and seasonably accompliiahed, 
and the chaos of the treasures which they have en- 
shrined within their walls has gradually subsided be- 
fore the adjusting hands of taste. The scope of this 
Exhibition is so much smaller than that of its precai*sor, 
that it would manifestly he derogatory to the designs 
of its pi-omoters, as well as unfair to the zealous efforts 
of those entrusted with their execution, to institute a 
comparison of the present with the recollection of the 
past_of the/ai£ ocoomp^' of May 1861 with the achieve- 
ment of May 1 853. However, expositions such as this, 
whether their site be on the banks of the Liffey or of 
the Thames, of the Seine or of the Neva, of the Hudson 
or of the Ganges, whether they be metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, of a magnitude requiring acres, or of a parvity 
for which roods suffice, whether structures as crystal 
and fairy-like as that prototype of the Hyde Park 
Industrial Palace of 1851 limned in the previsions of 
pleasant old Geoffrey Chaucer nearly five hundred years 
ago, or edifices less frail and transparent in their material, 
and imposing in their coup d'oeil, are too cosmopolitan 
in cbaiacter to admit of comparisons which might lead 
to conclusions as erroneous as premature. In any and 
ovci^ clime they serve . as progression-gauges to mark 
the intellectual and industrial advance of the human 
lace^tho Ariels that put the golden oestns of Trade 
^ound the earth, and we know that 

" Art thrives meet 
Where Commerce has enriched the bnay coast ; 
He catches all improvements in his flight, I 



Spreads foreign wonders in his country's sig^t ; 
Imparts what others have invented i^bU, 
And stirs his own to match them or exoeL 
'Tis thus reciprocating, each with each, 
Alternately tne nations learn and teach.*' 

To what country is to be attributed the merit of origi- 
^nating exhibitions designed to encourage the appli- 
cation of Art to Industry, it would be difficult to de- 
termine. So far back as the year 1754, the Society of 
Arts in London projected displays for ihe promotion of 
this object with such gratifying results, that the example 
was followed not long after by the Royal Dublin Sodety. 
In France, in 1797, an exposition of Gobelin tapestries, 
carpets of the Savonnerie, and manufactures in S&vres 
china, was held in the then unoccupied palace of St. 
Cloud, and this was succeeded in the ensuing year by 
another of a more artlstxc character in the Champ de 
Mars. These may be regarded as the first nations] in- 
stitutions of the kind, and the advantages which accrued 
from them In the popularisation of art-industry was at 
once recognised. The present century is ^par excellence 
the age of these treasure-houses of whatever thought 
and labour contribute towards the world's civilization 
and luxury, but far from having arrived at their culmi- 
nation, they are receiving daily the addition of some 
more comprehensive element. They are the object- 
instructors of the millions, in which whatever is novel 
in art or science, in utility or fashion, find a place, and 
as the eye is more apt in receiving educational im- 
pressions than the ear, blind indeed must they be who 
cannot study their inculcations to advantage. 

For its dimensions there is a positive embarras de 
richesses in the Fine Arts Exhibition of 1861. With 
many chefs d^ceuvres of the atelier and the studio, we find 
pictures which are the result of the application of scien- 
tific discovery, and examples of every matSriel capable 
of being wrought into forms of beauty and utility by the 
tool of the sculptor or the cunning of the chemist. Here 
the precious metals glister in all the exquisite and 
graceful shapes that highly-cultivated tasto aod skilled 
manipulation can elaborate in jewelleiy and bijouterie, 
while the utilitarian and decorative adaptability of the 
coarser metals is evidenced in the admirably-conceived 
and deftly-wrought articles that minister to the eveiy- 
day necessities a»d loxories of society. There the eye 
is relieved by specimens of ceramie manufacture, re- 
markable for their grace of ouUiiie and aptness of oma- 
ture. The products of the loom and of the mill, too, 
are worthily represented. Textile fabrics in all their 
varieties, from filmy muslin to costliest silks, and tabi- 
nets and poplins, earpets of the most intricate woofs and 
richest dyes, and laces that rival gossamer, attract at- 
tention, and testify to the delicate taste and dexterous 
handicraft of the designers and manufactnrers. If defi- 
cient in that stupendous sort ofbeauty necessary to pro- 
duce great effects, and to awe the mind of the visitor, 
this parterre of art charms by its elegance and lightness, 
and compactness. Upon the occasion of the inaugural 
ceremony in particular, the taut ensemble was singdariy 
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pictnresqae and impressive. The sun brimming the 
boilding with an atmosphere of gold, the silver colomns 
of the foantains raining into their tazzas with an unceas- 
ing musical cadence, the brilliant hnes of the summer 
dresses of the ladies, the hum of conversation, the tread 
of a thousand feet, the solemn strains of Handel and 
Mozart magnificently thundered forth from Bevington's 
soperb organ, 

" While fifty voices in one rtrand did twist 
Their vari-coloured tones, and left no want 

To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music-cload ;** 

and at intervals the exhilarating symphonies of an ef- 
ficient orchestra, materially enhanced the aspect of a 
scene of surpassing animation and splendour, and af- 
fected one with a pleasure altogether independent of 
the imposing vision around them. 

So far we believe this exhibition has commanded a 
financial success adequate to its noble aim, and to the 
enthusiasm and patriotism of its projectors. Certainly 
the denizens of the metropolis and its environs have not 
been tardy in availing themselves of its advantages, 
and when the facilities of access are greater as regards 
cheap railway and steam-boat excursions, the influx of 
visitors from the provinces, the sister kingdoms, and 
the Ooutinent, will, doubtless, be found commensurate 
with its attractions and deserts. 

E. M'M, 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

" THE RECTOR'S DAUGHTER."* 

If the large amount of unlimited praise which may 
happen to be bestowed upon a work is to be taken as a 
fair criterion of its success, we think that the author of 
'^ The Rector's Daughter" has every reason to be satis- 
fied with the success of his new work. It has, in fact, 
received so much praise from the press, and that under 
every point of view — its style, plot, language, and de- 
liDeation of character — that little more is left to us than 
to endorse the favourable sentiments of our contempo- 
raries, and cordially recommend the book before us to 
the notice of such of our readers as may not yet have 
seen it. We can confidently say of it that it is a book 
which they may safely put into the hands of their chil- 
dren, for, coming as it does from the pen of a clergy- 
man, as might be expected, it does not contain a word 
or sentiment which can offend the most fastidious mind. 
At the same time we can say for it (and this is more 
than we can affirm of all books that may be pronounced 
merely safe)^ that it will interest and amuse, and, more 
than all, edify. In a review of the work before us from 
the pen of a contemporary of established ability and 

♦ " The Hector's Dauffhter,'' a Tale; by Rev. Thomas 
Potter, Author of "The Two Victories," etc. • Jamea 
Duffy, Dublin and London. 1861, 



talent, be refers with as much truth as discriminadoa t^ 
the force and vigour with which the Rev. Mr. Potter 
has seized upon the vast debateable ground which iid 
open to the writer of Catholic fiction, between the sen- 
sual and the ethical. As an ordinaiy mie, reiigioas 
novels are about the most stupid thiugs under the scl, 
and there are very few of us who are gifted with perse- 
verance enough to wad^, our weary way throngh thm 
On the other hand^|& tertainiy tremble to pUce mcs; 
of the current literature of the day in the bands of osr 
children, beginning and ending, as it does, wl& tk 
mere animal passions ; having the excitement of tbe$e 
passions for its one sole scope. Between these tvo 
extremes lies open a broad path to the Catholic &;• 
tionist. It is one upon which comparatively fevr ven- 
ture ; but when one who is duly qualified to do kM 
make the venture and comes out of it sacce8.«fiilly, n 
rejoice, not only for the success of the eotcrprisiog au- 
thor, but for the boon which has been conferred opcc 
our body. The work before us is pre-eminently of t:L« 
character. Recognizing God and His connectioD inui 
the events of every-day life, and speaking of His actic^ 
upon the' lives of men as an ordinary thing, there k 
nevertheless, in ** The Rector's Daughter^ no parade of 
religion, no forcing of moral sentiments and deront say- 
ings down our throats, like a pill, a gilded pill, perb^F'^ 
but still a piU. Founded upon fact, blent with ookso 
much of fiction as was necessary to form, polisb, i^^ 
give enchantment to the links of the narrative, we are 
certain that few of our readers who have once taken :c 
up, will be able to lay down this charmiug volame qq^ 
they have reached the end. The narrative is woii<i^> 
fully true and vigorous in its delineation of charaii^: 
and describes with terrible accuracy the remorse sprio^; 
ing from a conscience wounded with the worst of ^ 
evils — ^the abandonment of faith. When we say tni: 
it is a model of easy, graceful, and classical compositloii, 
we are saying no more than was to be expected, holi* 
ing, as its author does, the chair of literature in ^ 
great Missionaiy College of All Hallows. We h^^- 
seen an exception taken to one part of the work, when 
the author interrupts his story in some degree, and iC; 
trodnces an imaginary critic This may be a matter it 
taste, but, at di events, our author follows the ex- 
ample of nu less an authority in the matter tfai^ 
Thackeray, whose writings are full of episodes of tis 
same kind. 

"The Rector's Daughter^ is brought ont in Mr. 
Dufl^s best style, and forms a valuable and degJ^J 
addition to every Catholic family circle, or library. ^^ 
trust that its success will be such as to compel its »^^^'^ 
soon to issue a second edition of his work, and encouri^'^ 
him to continue his labours in the cause of C^^' 
literature, where we shall be delighted to meet biQ 
again, if circumstances allow him to peisevere in ^^^ 
path on which he has entered* 



BLAIR'S 60UT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

Price Is. l^d. and 23. 9d. per box. 

THIS preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modem chemistry has conferred upon man- 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
h so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
persons in every rank of life, tha^ ^ubHc opinion proclaims 
this as one of the most important ' iveries of the present 
age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicme vendors. Observe ''Thomas Proui^ 
229, Strand, London," on the Grovemment Stamp. 



mAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 

■L Price Is. l^d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the di9t]>88sin^ headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimi)les, and sailowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy, juvenile bluum to the complexion. 

Sold by aU medicine vendors. Observe '* Thomas Prout, 
229, Straind, London," on the Crovenunent Stamp. 

THOMAS PHILLIPS, . 

55, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 

GAS APPARATUS FOR GENERAL DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES^ 

AXD GENERAL GASFITTER BY APPOINTMENT. 

T. P. respectfully invites the attention of Architects, BuiP 
ders, and othera, to his PATENT GAS BATH BOILER, 
by which a 5 ft. bath, properly charged, can be heated in 
the short sjmce of hali-an-hour, and at the trifling cost of 
something less than 2d. for gas. It is fitted at top with a 
close chamber for the purpose of warminff linen, and has a 
patent swing burner, to turn outwards, for lighting, so as 
to avoid explosions. 

Gas stoves from 16s. ; Cooking Apparatus, from £1, for 
roastiag, baking, &c. 

Halls, Conservatoriei, Public Buildings, fte., heated by gas 
orhotwaterT® ^ 

Baths encased w mahoganyt plain wood, or oak, and Jixcd, 

on reasonable terms, in any part of the country, 

ESTIKATE8 ANB PLANS GIVEK. 

A PROSPECTUS SENT FREE BY POST. 

N.B. Every Article Warranted- 

W. HUGHES, 

17, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
Manufacturer of Moderateur Lamps, Chandeliers, and 

Gas Fittings. 
Being a Lamp Maker, I can engage all repairs to give 
satisfaction. Old or badly- repaired Lamps done up as 
new, and re-fitted with Paris Fittings. All kinds of Brass 
VV ork re-lacquered or bronzed. 

N.B.— Candle, Spirit, or Oil Lamp Pillars altered to bum I 
Parrafin or Belmontine Oils. 



CLAREITGE HOTEL, 

WELLINGTON-QUAY, DUBLIN, 

(Next door to Mr. James Duffy's), 

Is the most central Hotel in Dublin, being within Rre 
minutes* drive of all the Railway Stations and Steam Boats; 
is adjacent to the Law Courts and Public 0£&ces. 
P. ENNIS, Proprietor. 

THE 'EUROPEAN" HOTEL, 

4, 5, and 6, BOLTON STREET, 
Is the best situated. Hie cheapest, and most comfortable 

FABPIY m COMMERCIAL HOTEL IN 

THE CITT^OF DUBLIK. 

ALL THE SEKVANTS ABE PAID BY THE PEOPBIETOB. 
Accommodation for 100 Peiacma. 

KEATING'S 
PEESIAN IKSECT-DESTROYnsra POWDER. 

THIS POWDER IS QUITE HARMLESS 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, 
Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles. Gnats, Mob- 
quitoes. Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects 
in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsbien will find this an invakiabl^remedy for de- 
stroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs, and sprinkled about the nests of Poultry it will be 
found extremely efficacious in exterminating those Insects 
with which they are usually infested. It is perfectly harm- 
less in its nature, and may be applied without any appre- 
hension, as it has no qualities deleterious to animal life. 

Sold in Packets, Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free 

for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS 

KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 

C,E., and by all agents for Keating's Cough Lozenges. 

Tako notice, each genuine packet bean the above name andaddreH. 



WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

6LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED, 

WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 



HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS— 
Healthy Skin. At certain seasons of the year Cu- 
taneous Diseases are more troublesome than at other 
periods ; and on such occasions are these two famous reme- 
dies most remarkable for their curative powers. The 
Ointment cures externally the disfigurements arising from 
Scrofula, Scurvy, Ringworm, Pimples, Blotches, and simi- 
lar disorder The Pills purify all the solids and fluids com- 
posing the body. The Ointment not only soothes and heals 
the surface, bat passes to the glands beneath, cleanses 
them, expels all impurities and removes all obstructions. 
Holloway's renowned Ointment and Pills possess the veiy 
desirable power of ejecting from the human frame the seeds 
of the sl^htest or most virulent Skin Eruptions and 
Ulcerous Distempers. 




BENSON'S WATCHES. 

* ' Perfection of mechamam." — Momimg Poat. 

OOLD, 6 to 100 Guineas. 
SILVEB, 2 to SOGuineaa. 

b4)ud Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrstted Pamphlet, descriptive of every constructi . 
Watch now made, with their Prices. 

atches sent to all parts of the Kingrdx)m free by Post, or to IncUa and - 
ColonieB for Sn. eacli extra. 

33 & 34, LTJDGATE HILL, ^^NB 46 & 47, COBNHUI 
X.ONDON,S.O. 

ESTABLISHED 1749. 



NEW EDITION, < 
JUST PUBLISHED, 



GABRIEL 

QNTHjaEETH. 



POST FREE, 
THREE STAMPS. 



1IX8SBS. GABBIEL'S INVENTIOIT. 

The most extraordinary improvements of the day are those by which ARTIFICIAL MINERAL TEETH . v 
■. flexible Coralite Gums, are rendered indestructible, and consequently everlasting, thus dispensing with, tbe furthej 
' vjees-of the Dentist. 

' The workmnaahip is of the first order, the materials of the best quality only, are guaranteed to remion sweet f- 
■ number of years, «nd are supplied at half the usual cost. 

Complete sets fitted with the utmost accuracy with a visit of one hour, without springs, wires, or nif4mi*»t anl - 
out any oi)eration, while an amount of suction or self -adhesion perfectly astonishing is obtained, rendering the to v 
movable, except at pleasure. 

These 1'eeth are not affected by the ordinary changes of the month, or by the loss of teeth. 
- OABKIEL'S PRACTICAL TRKATIISE on AHTIFICIAL TIuETH, and the only effectnal'mode of supply a. j ' 
post free, for three stamps, explains their numerous improvements. 
-. - Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old Established Dentists (see Diploma 1815). London— 27, Harley-etreet, Caxm 
•bfiuare/; ^4, Lud^te hill. City. Birmingham— 66, New-street. Liverpool— 134, Duke street 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, warranted, from 4 to 7 and 10 Guiiictis jwr set. 



GBET HAIB B£STOB£D TO ITS 
NATUBAL COLOUB. 

V Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff 
Joints cured by F. M. HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES, 10s. and los. Combs, 23. 6d. to 20s. 

Db. Hassall reports. — 
* fc T have carefully examined, and also tested, the magnetic 
1 properties of the ' Patent Magnetic Hair and Flesh 
Brushes' of Mr. F. M. Herring, and 1 have to state, as the 
result of this examination, that I regard them as the most 
perfect Brushes hitherto constructed, both as respects their 
mechanical construction and magnetical action. 

' " The Flefeh Brush I consider to be most effective, for it re- 
moves the outer and older portions of the epidermis, and 
then fteea the pores of the skin much more completely than 
any of the Bruahes or Gloves now in use." 

TJie Public are cautioned against counterfeits. 
Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.'s Patent 
Preventive Brush. Price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. 
F. M. H's Teazle Brushes (purely mechanical) for Cloth, 
Velvet, Merino, &c., not only perfectly cleanae, hut preserve 
the fabric in a remarkable manner. 

AGENTS FOR DUBLIN. 

Bewley & Evans, Sackville-street. 
Oldham & Co., Graf ton-street. 
Worn, Dawson-street. 

BiBCH, Molesworth-street. 

Laird, Grafton-street. 

AGENT FOR CORK. 

PiooTT, Marlboro*H5treet. 



A MOST DESIUABLE BREAKFAST BEVE II .N 



V- 



EPPS'8 COCOA, 

(OOMMOVLT OAIXSD EPPffB ^OX<BOPATHX0 COCOA 



Tho Delicious Aroma, Grateful Smoothness, aii<i 1 
gorating Power of this Pr<*paration, have procn v 
general adoption as a most dosirable Breakfast F > 
age. 

EACtt PACKET IS LABEIXED, 

JAMES EPPS> HOMOEOPATHIC CHEMI^^T. 
LONDON. 

Sold in i tt>. ^ib. and ltt>. packeta, at 1^. 6^. i 
by the principal Grocera. 

OLENFIELD PATENT ST ABC 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDfeY, 

And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNLI 
TO BE THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER r>i 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and Lum 



BIS BEOTYPEB MTD PSIIIXSD BY PATTI80H JOLLY, M, SSaKMriBXKI, WWT, BXfBUX. 
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REPEAL OF THE DUf^ ON PAPEB. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 

DUBLIN JOURNAL, 

A WEEKLY MISCELLANY OF AMUSEMENT AND 
POPULAR INFORMATION. 

32 CalunuKS 4to, PBICE ONE FENNY. 

Subscription^ free hi/post^ 85. 4td.per annum^ payable in advance* 

Although the use of an addi'ess, when Lssuiug a new Periodical, 
has bvCii thoujTfht by luany to be unuecetsiiiry, except as a matter of 
custom, the Couductons of the Illustil\ted Dublin Journal 
do not entertain that opinion. 

AVhon a new work is started, it ought to have an aim and a 
l« jj^e, 80 that its Conductors may confidently apfxial to all the 
riclicls of popuUir liti^rature for assistance in promoting its interests 
jind contributing to its general circulation. 

In explanation, then, of the prospects of the Illustrated 
DuBLix Journal, its Conductors conceive that they have traced 
foi" themselves a path at present altogether unoccupied. 

"U'liile their ambition shall ever be to elevato the standard of 
ch:/^j» literature, and to improve the moral and social condition of 
the i)cople at large, it shall be their leading and s] fecial object to 
interest the masses of their countrymen in their undertiiking, by 
making it essentially *' racy of the soil." 

It shall be the earnest desire of the Conductors of the Illus- 
trated Dublin Journal to combine in its jxiges all the most 
Kili^^nt featm'es of the best periodicals of the day. Instruction and 
amuhouient shall be equallv conveyed in the most appropriat-e forms 
which may tend to assist m ameliorating the moral and social con- 
dition of the x)ecjpje. Matters of Fiction, embodied in light and 
agiecably told tales of an historical or domestic character, from 
the pens of some of the most eminent authors of the d/iy, shall con- 
trilnite to int-erest the feelings or plciise the imagination, l-^very 
confidence may therefore be placed ui the Journal, lus rogai'Js its 
w^undness of principle and extent of popular informariou. 

But there is another feature to which its Cunductons desire to 
particularly advert. 

While, so far as their abilities and oj^jortunities enable them to 
judge, no inferior literature will l)e a^hnitted into its pa;;ca, they 
will exercise the most zealous and vigilant .suj^Tvii^ion in i>rder that 
not a single sentence shall ever ap|)ear in them, which, ^vhether in 
the mansion of the nobleman or the cottage of tlie pcasiint, even by 
the most rigid construction, might '* blur the gnice and blush of 
modesty," or make religion a ** rhapsody of words." As Natui-e 
lavishes her treasures, so shall the Condu«aoi's of the 1llu.^tkatkd 
Dublin Journal cater — FOR ALL. 

As regards the Illustrations of the Journal, the pencils of the, 
most skilful of oiu* native artists have been enga^^ed ; and thus at 
once the mind shall be edifie<i and the eye gratified by gr-aphic 
sketches and pictorial representations of scenes which history has 
fctani[)ed with never-dying interest. ^Ioi\>ovor, the Conductors 
have secured the exclusive use of all the beautiful wood engi*avings 
wliich formerly adorned the pages of the Iri^h and Dublin Ptuvij 
Journals^ of which they will from time to time avail theuLselves. 
Both of these popular serials have long been out of print, and are 
rouscfiuently exti*emely rare. 

In conclusion, the readers of tlie Illustrated Dublin 
Journal may rest assured that in carrying out these views and 
int^-ntions, its Conductors will spare no jiiiins or expense in making 
it worthy of them, and of the literary wealth of the age. As f ar aa 
its mechiinical arrangements are concerned, the Journal will bear 
fc.nivirison with any serial of a similar price published in the 
rnite<l Kingdom. 



The first niunber of the Illustrated Dcblfs t 
nal will be L^ue<i on tlie Slst'August, for the w.- . 
ing the 7th of September. 

Tlie Proprietors intend to insert a limits iinr . 
Advertisements in the Colmuna of the Illi^:- 
Dublin Journal; and as the AdvertiAcnieiiN * 
St<?reotyj)ed in each Nmnber, Advertiaera will . 
guarantee, tluvt in a^ldition to the enormoufi w-^ . 
culation, «ich A<lvertisement sliall be infiert*.^!. " 
additional charge, in the current Monthly P. r. 
whenever it may be fomid ueces^iry to reprint i- • : 
ber in which it originally appeanxL 

The firet Weekly issue wiU be 25»(N)0 Ctt 

BCALB OF CHAB0E8 FOB ADYZBTISII 

Six LincH and under, Single Column • £i) 
Each additional liiic - • - 

Quarter of ft Column - - - 

Half a Oolunni - . . , j 

A whole Column - - . 1 

Advertiftt^mentH for the Fu^t Nmnber ahou' 
wartled, before loth August, throngh any A* 
Agent, or to Ja:mi:s Duffy, 7, Wellington -quai 
and 22^ Paternoster-row, London. 

FOKM OF ORDEB. 

Please insert the enclosed Advertisi^ment 
in The Illustratkd Dublin Journal, an 
B.une to account. 

Naiue, 
Addnss. 



RIJPTIJRJES. 

BY ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 

WHITE'S MOC.UAIN LEYES T. 

PEKFECTED AND EXHIBITED IN THE CKLAl 
EXnilJlTlON, ISol, 
Ih alloAved by upwards of 200 Medical Geutliin 
the Tnof-t clff'tivc invention in the curative tT« 
IlEKXIA. The u^e of a steel sprin^r, so often h 
its etlfcts, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being wn 
the IxmIv, A\hile the rcquij»ite resi.stim; power ie «ui 
the M( X -MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVEK, litt 
so much ease ainl chk^cuesu that it eannoi be dften 
may bo worn during sleep. A descriptive Cirenlai 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) foiwi 
lM)*jt, on the circumicrence of the body two inch 
the hipM bi'ing sent to the 

M.uiuractarer, Mr. WHITE, 228 Fiocadilly, Lox 
Price .if a Single Truss, 16s., 2l8., 26s. Gd., and 

Postage Is. 
Priee oi a Double Truss, 3l8. 6d., 423., and 

Po>taL^o Is, 8d. 
Price of Cmbilieal Truss, 42s. and 52s. Cd. P >* 

Is. lOd. 
Po.'t-( )tiice Orders to be made payable to JOHN W'K IT 
Porft OUiee, J'iccadiUy. 

ELASTIC bTOCKINGS, KHEE CAPS, &o. 

The material of which these are made \& recoiunicij .• / 
the faonlty as being peeuharly Elastic and Cor-jrio - •; • 
and the In-ft invention for giving efficient and p< "••,.;, 
support in all ca^es of Weakness and Swbixln*; cf t 
Leos, Varicu«i: Veins, Sprains, &e. ; it ig porous, L^?.: • 
texture, and inexi)ensive, and is di'awn on like an o!^. j 
8to<"kiiig. 

Pri- from Ah. CI., 7s. 6d., lOs., and lOs. Jd. l... 
IV.yta-e Gi. 

JOHH WHITE, Manufaotaror, 228, Piccadilly 
London. 
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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY; 

OR, 

TRIALS OF THE EEAKT. 

BT WILLIAM CARLETON« 

CHAPTER XII. 

ThB MINISTSR PI.BAD9 FOB HrMSELP — ^MARIA WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE, AJU> EOT FOUND WAETIEO— THE PBOJBCT ACCOM- 

PUSHKDk 

The next day the minister dressed himself with more 
than nsoal care. Ou surveying bis face in the glass, he 
conld not avoid remarking that his features, as well as 
his whole person, had become gradually more attenuated, 
notwithstanding the extreme care which he had taken, es- 
pecially at the request of his family, of his declining 
health. The deep lustre of his eyes was startling, hut 
on this occasion he attributed it to the hopeful and con- 
solatory intelligence which his father had brotight him the 
day before. His temperament, at once timid and en- 
thuriastic, was not such as qualified him to wrestle suc- 
cessfully with the cares and disappointments of life, 
fiis organization was too refined and delicate for that 
As it was, it would be difficult to see a more striking or 
ioteresting figure than his ; the predominant expression 
of his features was that of benignity and thought, sad- 
dened a good deal into a character of care that some- 
times seemed mournful. Indeed, we might almoet say 
that ever since his rejection by Maria, his manner, ap- 
pearance, and whole figure, bad become the ideal of 
deep and profound sorrow. 

Another point for observation in connexion with him, 
was the extreme whiteness and delicacy of his hands. 
They had, indeed, been always beautiful, but of late 
they became more soft, — far whiter than usual, and of 
a burning heat, and sometimes his pale*comp]exion be- 
came so flashed, that he appeared the very picture of 
health. 

On apiMY)aching Mrs. Brindsley's cottage, he felt his 
icoral strength gradually abandoning him ; his heart 
palpitated with excitement, and his very limbs grew 
feeble under him. He paused several times, and was 
aboQt to returq home and ask his father or brother to 
accompany him, at least to the house. He would have 
given any thing for some adventitious assistance. But 
although his resolution was weak, his reason was strong, 
and on reverting to the confidence in his success express- 
ed by his father, he felt ashamed of his timidity, and 
VOL. in. 



resolved to advance. Ou getting within a few perches 
of the house, however, he paused again, and would pro- 
bably have returned, were it not that Mrs. Brindsley 
happened to come out for the purpose of driving away 
some young calves, that had come in among the flowers 
which she cultivated in the front garden. Having seen 
him standing as it were irresolute, she spoke to him, 
and with much kindness asked him would he not come 
in and rest himself? This encouraged him, and on ap- 
proaching her she shook hands with him, and brought 
him into the the house. It would seem as if prepara- 
tion had been made for this visit. The workwomen 
were not within, and Mrs. Brindsley herself, as she told 
him, was going into the town to make some purchases. 

"Maria, however," said she, "is at home, and will 
entertain you, Mr. Wallace." 

Now all this corroborated what his father had inti- 
mated, and we need not say that whilst it gave him 
courage, it also agitated his heart with still greater ten- 
derness for the object of his melancholy passion. After 
having introduced him and Maria to each other — for al- 
though near ucigh boars, they had never yet spoken — 
Mrs. Brindsley put ou her shawl and bonnet, and left 
them together. Many a description has been given of 
such situations, and of the mutual embarrassment under 
which the lovers labour for want of knowing what to 
say, or how to break the ice of ceremony on such trying 
pccasions. As it was, Wallace became the hue of 
death, and Maria, from pure compassion, commenced 
the conversation. 

" Mr. Wallace," said she, " I hope you have not been 
unwell since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, now 
a good many months ago. I think you look somewhat 
paler and thinner than you did then." 

WaUace's voice betrayed his emotion as he spoke — 
" Yes," he replied, " I have not been well ; that is, I 
can complain of nothing in the shape of sickness or of 
any positive complaint, but I have not been bappy ; I 
have had much care pressing upon me— here — *' he 
added, placing his white but sickly- locking hand upon 
his heart. " I have contracted a great disrelish for so- 
ciety ; I take a melancholy pleasure in leading a lonely 
life ; perhaps it is wrong, but it is not without its plea- 
sure, although that pleasure is indeed a mournful one." 

Maria perfectly well understood him, but she felt 
that the shadow of the unfortunate^ young man's melan- 
choly was, in spite of her, falling upon her spirit. 

" But you have your sacred profession and its dattes, 
Mr. Wallace ; ought they not to cheer you, and to en- 
gage you in such a way, as to occupy your mind, and 
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preven|> it from dwelling upoa anything that might 
cause you pain ?" 

<< Do not allndc to that, Miss Brindslcy/* he replied, 
*' oh, do not. There is when as a minister of God I 
feel how unworthy I have become of the office^' 

*' You !" she replied, " why, sir, I cannot plead ig- 
norance of your well-known character, nor of the hid- 
den benevolenco and charifcy for which your name is 
proverbial. Tou may consider it hidden, but I assure 
yon it is not If you hare any private care, surely it 
cannot be such, I should hope, as to affect your happi- 
ness. You who make so miny others happy, ought 
certainly to be happy yourself." 

" It might be so, Miss Brindsley, if my heart were 
in my office, but indeed, I can scarcely speak upon thjs 
subject; I am like a house divided against itself. I 
often think I have never been designed for the minis- 
try, and that I have, without due consideration of my 
own disposition and character, only intrnded myself 
into it. If I had known as much of my own heart at 
an earlier period as I do now, I don't think L would 
ever have undertaken duties which at present I feel 
myself incapable of performing with an undivided 
spirit." 

Maria could not help admiring the strange candour 
with which he exaggerated the morbid and ideal short- 
comings of his public duty — shortcomings which she 
knew existed only in his own distempered imagination. 
Her interest and her sympathy with the unfortunate 
gentleman increased every moment, especially when 
she saw the timidity with which he avoided as long, it 
would seem, as he could, the very object of his visit 
there. 

*' But could yon not seek spiritual support from some 
of your brother clergymen by consulting with them as 
to the caie that oppresses you, or rather could yon not 
seek support from the Author of all comfort ? It must 
be a serious thing that so dBieply oppresses your 
spirit." 

^^ It is 2L serious thing. Miss Brindsley, because the 
happiness of my whole life is involved in it. I know 
not what I woidd say, nor how to say it. I am inex- 
perienced in the proper manner of approaching a sub- 
ject on which I feel depends either my life or death. 
Miss Brindsley — ^Miss Brindsley, have compassion on 
me ! Do you not understand me ?" 

This sudden appeal to her compassion, uttered in 
such a voice of profound sorrow and wretchedness, com- 
pletely overcame her. His earnest enthusiasm, joined 
to a spirit of such touchmg and melancholy pathos, 
moistened her eyes in spite of every effort to the .con- 
trary ; she could not speak. 

" Alas, do you not understand me ? Do yon not 
know — can you not guess, that the secret source of 
all my sorrow — of all my care — of all my despair — is 
my love for you ? You know not how I have strug- 
gled with it ever since you left me hopeless. Yon 
know not what the silent agony of the heart is when 
wasting away under the influence of a despairing pas- 
sion — a passion which even desj>air itself cannot anni- 



hDate. You owe me some reparation, for yon have, [ 
fear, although unconsciously, withdrawn me from Goi 
I cannot banish you either from my heart or imagioi- 
tion. You possess a double bold upon me ; yet what 
efforts have I not made to forget yon. This is no( a 
subject for reason, because it is a subject of the bean, 
which never reasons. If I have erred in loving you, ok 
forgive and pardon me, for you see by those tears what 
I have been made to suffer, what I am suffering for it; 
say you will only forgive me, for, I think, of ail men, 1 
am the most unhappy.^' 

Maria could not hear this agony of her nnfortunate 
lover without emotion ; her tears flowed copiously, bai 
she knew not, in fact, how to reply to him. 

'^ I know not what to say," she returned ; ^' it is i 
dreadful task to me to deprive you of hope, or to weigli 
such a gentle and affectionate heart as youis down with 
sorrow ; but alas, Mr. Wallace, I can give yon no coa- 
solation." 

'* Oh, do not say so 1" he replied, deeply agitated ; 
<< consider that the happiness, perhaps here and here- 
after, of a feUbw-creature, depends upon your word. 
Look at my wasting figure, and you may easily oooj-c- 
tnre what I have suffered. Despair will kill me — kill 
me slowly, and so much the worse. Indeed, it is oot 
so much for your love I plead as for my life, for I feel 
that the one is bound up with the other. Ob, couki 
you but only love me |" 

" My dear friend," she replied — " for I will call ps 
£0<— let me assure yon that you have my respect, mr 
esteem, my -affection as a sister ; but, alas, I caimot 
give yon my lovp, although, as you see, I can give vtHi 
my tears and my sympathy for this unhappy attach- 
ment, by which I feel so much honoured. Now, bear 
me, and collect yourself ; where is your fortitude r 

^* Alas, I feel that I have none ; under the infiaeoce 
of this passion I am like a reed shaken by the wisd.** 

" Well, even so, but you must endeavour to regua 
some moral strength." 

^'IjLow can I do so if you refuse me yonrlove? 
Think of what I have lost by it, and of the desolatljn 
of heart which will shstter and prostrate me if you with- 
hold it. I am pleading for the welfare of my soul nov 
as well as for my life and happiness. Think I say oi 
what I have lost by it ; my spurit has been withdraws 
from the sacred mission which I entered into with per- 
fect sincerity ; my heart, as a minister of God, has be«o 
alienated from the fold that has been entrusted to me ; 
it is elsewhere^— it is with yon. I am, as it were, as 
apostate from the faith, for your sake, and in what a 
dark position is thb for a man who has undertaken the 
discharge of such high and holy duties to stand. Re- 
flect, then, that this dreadful struggle is wastmg my 
life, sapping the very powers of my existence, and all 
because my unhappy heart is fixed upon yon. But oli ! 
only give me your love, and I will return to the fold 
which I am neglecting, to those duties in which my 
spirit is not; yes, I will return to them with an ardoor 
which will compensate for all I have omitted. Beatore 
me to my mission, restore me to my health, pour the 
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light of gladness upon my heart ; I beg, I entreat yon, 
have compassion npon me and save me !" 

^* I haye— i have compassion upon jou," she re- 
plied, seising both his hands, ^' but mj compassion is 
all I can bestow. Now, hear 97}«," she continued; ''you 
imagine that your unhappiness is great, perhaps mine is 
greater still. You know not what I may even now 
suffer on my own account, neither can I disclose it to 
yon, although if I did, it would reflect no dishonour on 
myself. I am not only unhappy, but wretched. My 
love I cannot give yon, because it has been bestowed 
upon another, who would return it a thousandfold, if I 
accepted his. This, from the best motives, I have re- 
fused to do, and by this sacrifice to a sense of what is 
right, I have sealed my own misery for life. You, my 
dear friend, have not, then, all the sorrow to yourself." 

The poor young man placed his hands upon his tem- 
ples. " I care not," said he, '' I have not heard you, 
I have not understood you, but I feel that I am deso- 
late. Ichabod, the glory of my mission and of my life 
is departed, and my place shall soon know me no more." 

He rose to depart, and as he was about to go, she 
seized his hand and said : " Farewell, my dear friend, 
fATOwell — ^you may yet be happy ; as for me I never 
can." 

He shook his head mournfully, and repeated the 
words, '' Ichabod, the glory of my mission and of my 
life has departed ; I am desolate ;" but he added, look- 
ing upon her with such a look of sorrow as smote her 
again to the heart ; '^ Might I ask, before I leave you, 
one last favour ?" 

" What 13 it, Mr. Wallace ? if I can with propriety 
comply with it, most assuredly I will*" 

'' It is not for the sake of memory," he added ; '' you 
are there for ever, but some slight token thnt I might 
look upon as coming from you. You gave me your 
tears this day — I will often give you mine. You would 
not refuse me what I ask ?" 

In an instant she started up, and getting a pair of 
scissors which lay on a little side-table, she went to a 
looking-glass, and dishevelling her luxuriant head of 
hair, she cut off a tress, and tying it into a knot, said : 
'' Keep this for my sake, Mr, Wallaoe, and remember 
me as one who respects, esteems, and admires you, and 
who would love you if she could, and who now says, 
that you are worthy of a better love than hers." 

He took her hand whilst his teigrs fell fast, — and he 
looked npon her. *' Might I kiss your hand ?" said he. 

" Here is my cheek," she replied, '' for the first and 
the last time ;" and he kissed her not without tears, with 
a delicacy which showed that he understood the chaste 
and compassionate spirit in which the favour was 
offered. 

After he had gone Maria sat down and wept, but her 
tears were not cUl for him. 

When poor Wallace returned home, his face had the 
shadow of death on it. His father and brother ap- 
proached to hear the result of his visit ; but he waved 
them away with his hand, and sitting down, placed the 
other over his eyes, exclaiming as before, 



'^ Ichabod, the glory of my mission and my life has 
departed ; I am desolate I" 

His father and brother felt that it was no time to dis- 
turb or intrude on him. They consequently retired to 
another rObm, where his affectionate brother said to the 
old man, ^' Father, my brother's heart is broken; I read 
it in his face," and he burst into tears. 

This episode of son-ow we may as well close here. 
He never recovered the shock of his disappointment. 
Decline, which was hereditary in the family, had been 
secretly at work before the occurrence of this melan- 
choly interview. He wasted away, week by week, 
gradually and slowly, until, at the expiration of about 
seven months afterwards, this melancholy young man, 
so full of promise, so accomplished, so learned, and so 
eloquent, laid his head down in the bloom of youth, but 
in a spirit of calmness and resignation, and was freed 
from those cares and sorrouvs of heart which laid him 
low. The tress he had i-eceived from Maria was, at his 
own request, placed upon his heart, where he had 
always worn it, and buried with him. 

Some weeks had now eUpsed, and Maria's damask 
cheek began to exhibit evidences that the ^' worm" was 
^ feeding" on it. True it is that the fair but sorrowful 
girl '^ pined in thought," but with her usual firmness 
and energy, she devoted herself with assiduity to the 
labour of life allotted to her, and by this means — the 
best-known preservative against care^-she grappled 
with the deep anguish which was consuming her. One 
day she was surprised by a visit from Mrs. Clinton, who 
called, as she said, to have some private conversation 
with her. This intimation made the colour to come and 
go on her cheek, and her heart to palpitate so violently, 
that she thought her powers of respiration were about 
to be suspended. Mrs. Clinton at once observed her 
confusion, and said : 

^' Don't be alarmed Maiia ; I am about to speak to 
you as a friend." 

'^ You have always been so to me, madam," replied 
Maria. 

*' Well then," proceeded that lady, " I am about to 
ask you some questions, which I trust you will answer 
me candidly and fully." 

^' I shall certainly do so, madam," replied Maria, ^* if 
the questions regard only myself." 

*' You became acquainted with my son in A h ?" 

^* It is due to myselt to say, that I did not become 
willingly acquainted with him ; I did everything that 
the circumstances under which I was placed enabled 
me, to decline any acquaintance with him. It was 
forced npon me altogether against my will ; and it was 
to avoid the acquaintance you allude to that I am heie 
to-day." 

" My son offered you marriage ?" 

^' He did, madam ; but I declined that also." 

"This I think strange," observed Mrs. Clinton; 
" upon what principle did you reject a proposal which 
most young persons in your condition of life would have 
seized on with eagerness ?*^ 

" Simply, madam, because I was in that condition 
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of life, and that I knew my acceptance of soch an offer, 
althongh it might eleyate me, mast degrade him. I 
felt tliat I was not a fit companion for him ; that he 
coald neither introdnce me to his family and connexions, 
nor to the world at large, because I was not qaalified 
to move as his wife ought to move in that station of 
life to which he would raise me." 
" Had yon any other motives ?** 
'' I felt, madam, that it would have been mnking an 
ungrateful return to yon who proved yourself iny friend 
and protectress." 

''Then yon have, upon the grounds yon mention, 
finally and iiTevocably declined to marry my son ?*' 

'^ It is perfectly true, madam," returned Maria ; ''and 
what is more, I have not the slightest intention of 
ehanging my purpose, a fact of which your son is 
finally aware; for I mentioned it to him as my last nn- 
alteraMe resolution." 

"Strange girl!" exclaimed Mrs. Clinton; "why 
would you thus throw away fortune?" 

" Because, madam, I am not qualified to accept it, 
nor willin^r to do so, when the penalty your son must 
pay, would be his own shame and degradation. Indeed 
I don't think that either of us could be long happy ; 
he might soon become tired of the taunts and insults 
offered to both of us, and as a natural consequence, he 
would find his low-bom wife nothing but a di^ag and an 
incumbrance upon him. We should have the whole 
world against us, especially that part of it in which we 
ehduld live. Your son, it is true, offered to rethre from 
the world on my account ; but do you think, madam, 
that I could suffer him to bury his brilliant talents in ob- 
pcnrity, or to withdraw on my account from the fame and 
distinction which may be before him ? Sooner than he 
should sacrifice himself for me I would sacrifice 
my ." She paused, and her eyeg filled with tears. 

"Speak on, Maria," said Mrs. Clinton; "what would 
you sacrifice ?" 

" I would sacrifice the happiness of my life for him," 
she added, still weeping, for the poor girl was fairly 
overcome. 

" Maria," said Mrs. Clinton, " yon love my son ?" 

Maria was silent, but her tears still flowed. 

" Maria, the truth !— conceal nothing from me — I 
expect the truth, and nothing else from you." 

" But I do not wish to incur your anger, madam." 

" Yon have not incurred my anger so far ;-*-but as I 
said — and if yon be the girl I believe you to be — you will 
conceal nothing from me." 

" Then, madam," repUed the high-minded girl, " it is 
because of my love for him that I act as I do. I forget 
myself, and can only think of him, and what he can and 
will be by forgetting me. I trust madam you will not 
be angry with me for this confession. I am lowly bom, 
and not qualified by education and the accomplishments 
which every well-bred gbl possesses to pass through the 
world as his wife." 

" But, Maria, listen I If I should give my consent to 
your marriage i\ith him, would yon urge any further 
objection?" 



" I would, madam — ^the same objections which I kr* 
urged already. I am not qualified to discharge the hid 
duties of his wife, nor to mingle in polished societj. aid 
sustain both my own character there, and his, as Aiitrii't 
ottght to do." 

" That will do, Maria — ^pardon me a moment. Tbm 
is a gentleman — an old friend of yours — wiutisg witii- 
out in the carriage, who is anxious to see jon; wJ 
what is more," she added, " he has a proposal to m^t 
to you." 

l^lrs. Clinton went to the cottage" door^ and holdi!i« 
np her hand, beckoned to some one who was eriiieBth 
awaiting the signal within. The servant immedittdv 
let down the steps, and our old acquaintance, ike bb- 
torian, came out and approached the cottage. >K 
Clinton, who bad gone oat as far as the g»d£D-g^? 
to m^et him, said : 

" She is wonderful, doctor ; it is almost incrediV?, 
and I could not have believed it, had I not beard it frrci 
her own lips. The wealth of Europe is heneadi k 
value; come in now and mention our project; b^ 
mother is out with her workwomen in the back ganitn, 
where they retired, until Maria and I sboold bre 
finished our conversation, but we must call her in.'' 

We need not dwell at any'lcngth upon the project for 
her education, because the reader is already acqualBiei 
with it, but we may simply say, that sanctioned 2^ it 
was by Mrs. Clinton herself, and the emine&t di\iie 
and historian, both Maria and her mother at lengiii 
consented, and every arrangement was made. 

" Now Maria," said Mrs. Clinton, " you say job « 
lowly bora, and in one sense so you are, but on ii 
other hand you are not of a lowly family. Tbe gy-^ 
doctor here, who is not only a great historian, but we<* 
quently a deep genealogist, tells me that your family ^'^ 
once both wealthy and respectable, and that of one tliis^ 
you may feel proud — I mean next to tbe possesiwi ji 
your own exalted character and virtues— ^that Brind^f 
Sheridan/ the eminent statesman, orator,' and dramitH 
derived a portion of his blood from your family. E« 
was an Irishman ; and what Irishman or Iruilivoiiiia 
either lives with a love of freedom in their hearts, 'iw 
has not a right to feel proud of him f The light of i^ 
a name is enough to throw back Instre upon the ohscan? 
of the humblest family for generations." 

CHAPTER XIII. 

MARIA AT SCHOOL— HKR FAmiPCLRESS TO dSTtOS" 
SlItANGB DISCOVERY — JOY AXD SOBBOW. 

The reader sees, that however slowly the fate of off 
heroine is progressing, yet what that fate is to be, ^ 
cannot in justice to ourselves attempt in this slste ^^ 
the narrative to disclose. This would be raiising ^^ 
curtain too soon, so that the gentle reader, ifhecril» 
feel impatience, as .we hope they do, must check tis' 
impaticnco until the proper denouement or denovmf-^ 
— for there are two of them — shall bo amved at in <i« 
course. 
We said at the close of the last chapter, that ttear* 
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raiigemQnts for Maria's education and aco*>pli3hments 
were mide, and this was trae* The prua. lo bat gene- 
roas and affectionate moilior, however, acted in the 
matter more from the tenderness which she felt for her 
son, than from free and spontaneous inclination. She 
woaUl rather, considering all things that oaght to be 
considered, that this union should not take place. Dr. 
Spiliar, howeyer, having represented to her the deter* 
roination of the son to sell ont of the army, and become 
an unsettled and unhappy wanderer beyond the bouuds 
of Europo itself; and icnowing, as she did, the natural 
vehemence and determination of his character, she be- 
came alarmed, and was finally prevailed upon to con- 
sent, which she did, as the reader has seen, with a very 
good grace. Still the character of the high*bom and 
prudent mother peeped oat in the shape of the following 
coodition : If, at the expiration, or any time before it, 
of the term necessary for Maria's complete acquirement 
of all that a liberal and accomplished education could 
bestow, her son should, during his intercourse with the 
world, happen to meet a lady in his own rank of life, 
whom he might prefer, it was to be understood that 
Mana should rest satbfied with this change ; but that 
in the meantime Mr?. Clinton would, under these cir- 
camstances, support Maria at school until her education 
should be finished ; after which she was to present her 
with a snm of five hundred pounds, that she might be 
enabled to settle herself respectably in life. With a 
feeling of womanly delicacy, however, which certainly 
did her honour, she told Maria that no person should 
defray the expenses of her education but herself (Mrs. 
Clinton) alone. And so she did, from first to last. 

Under those circumstances, and on those conditions. 
Dr. Spiliar, herself, and Maria proceeded as privately 
as possible to Dublin, where her outfit--"and an elegant 
one it was — under the care and management of Mrs. 
Clinton, wad duly provided ; after which the good old* 
doctor and she set sail for London. 

Poor Maria felt as in a dream. She could scarcely 
believe that the incidents of the last few days were 
real. What was her fate to be ? She loved Clinton 
with a rare and noble affection, but might not his 
mother's foresight prove correct? and in that case, 
where was her dream of happiness ? Would a young 
man like him, ardent and susceptible, and mingling 
with the high-bom beauties of aristocratic life, en- 
dowed with fortune, education, accomplishments, and 
honourable connexions, could he, under circumstances 
of such temptation, possibly stand out against them, 
and prove himself not only faithful to the obscure ob- 
ject of his first affection, but capable of setting the 
scorn and censure of the world at defiance ? She 
trembled when she thought of all this, and it required 
all the kindness and benevolent eloquence of the good 
old doctor to console and sustain her. 

In this state of doubt and uncertainty, she and the 
doctor arrived in London, where, by the direction of 
Mrs. Clinton, who had given the doctor letters of intro- 
duction, the worthy gentleman was enabled, without 
loss of time, to place Maria in one of the first establish- 



ments in that great metropolis. Siie entered as a young 
lady of a respectable but reduced family, whose initrnc- 
tious, in consequsnce of their decline, h id been ne- 
glected, but whose prospects in life were such as 
rendered it necessary that she should receive an accom- 
plished education. She was a prot^j^e of an Irish lady 
of rank and family, who would, through him, punctually 
and regularly discharge all the necessary expenses, and 
who wished bssides, that none should be spared, nor 
anything left undone to render the course of her ac" 
quirements such as became a lady of the highest fashion. 

When the doctor was about to take his farewell of 
her, she became deeply affected, and wept bitteriy. 

" Alas, my dear sir," she said, " I feel, now that you 
are leaving me, as if I were alone in life. Where is 
tliere a man, high and eminent as you are, who could 
have condescended to take the kind and fatherly inte- 
rest in the poor humble gM which you have taken ? 
You stand towards me now as an affectionate father, 
and indeed I love you as such. Now that you leave 
me, I am friendless here." 

** No, my dear child," said the doctor, much moved, 
" yon are not friendless here, nor are you, as you know, 
without friends elsewhere, and loving friends." 

** But," she added in tears, " if Clinton should forget 
me?" 

'< He will not forget you, because I know that beau- 
tiful, my dear child, as you are, he loves you for better 
and higher qualities. Do not make yourself unhappy 
on that account. Improve yourself as rapidly as you 
can ; you will have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with all the modem language?, with music, 
drawing, deportment — you will find the last an easy 
task— ^and all the various portions of education which 
are necessary for the position in life which yon will, 
please God, before long occupy ; but before all things, 
I beg that yon will not neglect the study of history ; it 
will soothe and calm your spuits, and render your sleep 
tranquil and profound. Before I go, however, let mo 
impress one principle of action upon your heart — I 
speak of religion. Do not neglect its dictates ; pray to 
that God who is about to raise you to a high and 
honourable station in life, to make you worthy of it ; 
neglect not, above all things, your private devotions, 
and lastly, place your confidence in God, and he will 
protect you. We will not neglect to write to you, and 
we hope both to see by yonr letters, and to hear trom 
other sources, that your progress in knowledge and im- 
provement, not forgetting history, will be such as we 
expect." 

Maria parted from him with a sorrowful heart, and 
indeed the good old man had proved himself, as she 
said, not only a fi-iend but a father to her at a time 
when very few of his rank and position in life would 
have felt any particular interest in an humble and ob- 
scure girl who had no claim upon him but that of 
Christian duty, a claim too frequently overlooked. 

** Truth is strange — stranger than fiction." 
We have placed these words as the motto of our 
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Btoiy, and certainlj it will be found that their troth in 
Vie incidents which are to follow will be strangely cor- 
roborated. Of Maria's residence in the establishment 
selected for her, we have bnt little to saj, except that 
her progress in the acquisition of knowledge surpassed 
all the expectations that were formed of her, and the 
reader knows that those expectations were great. It 
is not oar intention to retard or obstruct our narrative 
by a quotation of the letters which passed between her 
and her faithful and noble-hearted lover, his mother, or 
Dr. Spillar. It is not a very difficult thing, we think, 
for our readers to imagine them ; and to their imagina- 
tions, therefore, we beg to leave them. 

At the beginning of her third year, however, an inci- 
dent occurred, which as it had a singnlar inflaence on her 
futnre destiny, we must be permitted to mention it here. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that wherever Maria went 
' or appeared, her beanty excited both admiration and 
wonder. Her deportment was so fine and striking, and 
her manners so easy and polished, that, joined now to 
her extraordinary lovelines«, it is not surprising that her 
companions on their return home to their respective fa- 
Qiilies during vacation, should make it the subject of 
frequent converaation. One of those, who was her 
friend and companion, and who had become very much 
attached to her, and indeed the attachment was mutual, 
was a young lady closely connected by blood to an Irbh 
firistocratic family of high rank. This Udy had a cou- 
sin, an earl, who became seized with a strong curiosity 
to see this celebrated beauty. He accordingly made 
private aiTangements with his fair kinswoman to have 
this desirabfts consummation brought about, and accord- 
ingly one day, after the hours of instruction, he called 
to see the companion of our heroine. Of course, from 
hfs rank and close relationship with her, he had every 
reasonable privilege of seeing her. On this occasion 
she contrived to have Maria with her when he came; 
and as the former was about to leave the room at his 
entrance, both insisted she should remain, assuring her 
that the visit was merely one of friendship, and that 
they would absolutely feel quite disappointed if she 
should go. She was accordingly prevailed upon to 
stop for a short time, which she did without any ap- 
parent reluctance. It is nnnccessaiy here to detail the 
conversation, which was merely commonplace chat, re- 
ferring, as the young nobleman contrived to turn it, to 
the woeful hardships and sufferings of boarding-school 
life, and the absolute necessity of being good girls, 
which he hoped they both were, and of getting off their 
tasks in such a way as to have nice letters sent home 
to their friends, who would, of course, make them 
pretty presents for the same, After some bantering of 
this kind, Maria left them and retired to her own room. 
" Well, my lord," eaid his cousin, smiling in triumph, 
" what do you think now ? Have I exaggerated ?" 
• • " Exaggerated, Emily I I pledge you my honour, my» 
dear girl, that you arc about one of tho stupidest 
danbcrs I ever met. 1 should not have known her 
from the signboard painting you made of her. Why the 
portrait you drew of that divine creature might be hmig 



up in competition with the sign of the Cat and Fidvil?, 
compared to what she ia. Good God I I have oercr 
seen anything like her." 

" Thank you, my noble coosin, for yoar compUmn^ 
but I assure yon her beanty is the least of her gifLs 
she is first, and far first here in everything, bnt abor^ 
all, in goodnature and kindness to every girl in ikt 
school." 

<' Emily,*' said he sighing, << I am afraid I will hare 
occasion to regret this visit." 

" Why so ? are you caught T* 

Ho shook his head and mosed for a time. 

** Emily," he proceeded, *' will yon befrieod me viib 
this- lovely girl ? Will you speak well of me — ^I kajv 
you can*t speak ill of me — ^and will yon, besid^ ascar- 
tain for me what opinion she may have formed of me?*' 

^* That is, provided, my lord, she has formed auj." 

^' Just so ; and if she has not, will you tiy and get 
her to form a favourable one ?*' 

^^ Why, yon impose this task on me with a ven- 
solemn face.'* 

*' At least with a yery serions heart, Emily •** 

" Serious, my cousin ?" 

*' Yes, serions, do not mistake me ; and indef i. to 
tell yon the truth, Emily, I think I have neglected yoa 
a good deal since I came to London, bnt I assure voi 
I shall make it up to you. I will not leave yea m- 
visited so long again." 

Emily laughed at this rtue^ bnt his lordship certair. 
had both a serious and an anxious look, and after scM&e 
further discourse with his cousin, he took his leave. 

** Truth is strange— stronger than fiction." 

Several other visits took place, nor was their ft^ 
quency diminished by the fact that Maria had espresso! 
to his cousin a very favourable opinion of him. h 
truth he was an excellent yonng man, modest, ouat- 
suming, and sensible, and Maria candidly said so, be- 
cause such in truth, were her impressions. This en- 
couraged him until he began by degrees to express bj 
indirect hints his veiy serions admiration of onr heroin:. 
Maria, on perceiving this, immediately resolved how u 
act. 

'^ Emily," said she, one day that they were waikisg 
in the grounds, '' I have observed that whenever jocr 
noble cousin visits you here, you contrive to have mi 
present. To this, probably, I should have no objectioo^ 
were it for the turn which his lordship contriyes to gi^^ 
the conversation. I am sure you understand me." 

" I do, perfectly, my dear Maria." 

" Well, under these circumstances yon must allow mi 
to say that I shall no longer share his visits with yoc." 

" Perhaps,'* replied the lively girl, laughing, **jv3 
wish to have him all to yourself. If so, so far frcs: 
having any objection, I shall be veiy glad of it, aod i 
promise you so will he." 

Maria smiled. ^^ No," she returned, ^ what I mean 
is simply this, that under no ciit^nmstances shall I see 
his lordship again, whenever he happens to come here." 

** But suppose he should como to make yon an of a 
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of his hand and title — suppose he shoald ask 70a to 
become a conntess, wonld yon not condescend to see 
him, and to hear him tQO ? and now, let me tell 70a 
Maria, that he is to be here to-morrow for that very 
purpose, and I think it is dae to his raok and his excel- 
lent qualities that 7on should see him/' 

** Yon are perfectl7 right, Emily, and I will certainty 
see him ; but neither you nor he must draw an7 favour- 
able inference from this. I will see him, because for 
his own sake, as well as mine, it is better that I should 
put him out of a state of uncertaint7 and suspense.*' 

'^ You surely don't mean to say that yon intend to 
reject him. Have you no ambition, Maria ?" 

*^ I have but one ambitiou, Emily, and it is a great 
one." 

"Pray, what is that?" 

*' To become wife to the man I love ^ — ^but as for 
your cousin, most assuredly I shall decline, but with 
every feeling of respect and goodwill, the generous o£fcr8 
which you say he intends to make me." 

The next day bis lordship presented himself, and 
Maria received him alone. Whether his fair cousin 
Lad given him a hint of the disappointment that 
awaited him, or whether his own penetration had 
enabled him to suspect it, we know not, but be this as 
it may, he appeared in a state of mind evidently dis- 
turbed and dejected. The amiable girl at once marked 
the despondency of this admirable young nobleman, and 
actually felt compassion for a heart capable of enter- 
taining an attachment so sincere and generous. She 
accordingly received him with great sweetness -and 
conrtes7, and did everything in her power to make him 
feel at ease. 

" Miss Brindsle7," said he, " I know not whether 
niy fair cousin has apprised you of my object in paying 
this visit ?" 

** She has, my lord, and I feel obliged to her for 
doing so." 

" Why, may I ask, Miss Brindsley ?" 

" Because, my lord, it will be the means of saving 
your lordship and me a great deal of time and delay in 
this interview. Don't imagine," she added, smiling, 
'^ that I wish to hurry you away. Yon are entitled to 
my esteem and respect both from what I have seen 
and heard' of you, and to my courtesy and thanks for 
the favourable opinion which it seems you are kind 
enough to entertain of me." 

" Favonrable opmion, Miss Brindsley ! — ah, what a 
cold term that is to a man who loves you with the ten- 
derest and most inexpressible affection. From the first 
day — ^nay, I may say, from the first moment I saw you, 
my whole heart and affections became yours." 

" Alas ! my lord, why would a nobleman of your 
rank think of descending to such an humble girl as I 
am." 

" I care not about that," he replied ; " yon are not 
humble. So f^gr from that, I feel that you would orna- 
ment any condition of life — ^whether that condition bo 
the highest or the lowest. I possess rank, but in your 
presence I feel that / am humble." 



" I know your natural sincerity too well, my lord, to 
call this politeness or compliment. I consequently be* 
lieve that you express with a gentlemanly candour 
exactly what you feel, and I assure you, my lord, that 
however flattering arethe sentiments which yon enter- 
tain for me, I am sorry that you ever felt them." 

** Sentiments ! Don't, Miss Brindsley, diminish the 
force or expression of what I feel. Sentiments i say 
rather a deep and fervent passion — a passion that com- 
prehends your whole character. It is true I might have 
loved you at first for your beauty — and perhaps I did ; 
but I heard and saw so much of your virtues, your admir- 
able qualities, your talents, your rare accomplishments, 
that I think I may venture to say that the beauty of 
your moral attractions constitutes the highest element 
in the affection which I feel for you." 

*' Yon overrate me, my lord, perhaps unconsciously, 
for it is probable that you are blinded by your own par- 
tiality. All I can say is, that I am proud of holding 
the place Jn your opinion which you say I do ; and I 
know not 'the woman — no matter what her rank may 
be— »who ought not to feel proud of your affection. I 
am conscious, my lord, of your admirable and noble 
qualities. I admire your gentleness of character, your 
good sense, your fine feeling, and your modesty — quali- 
ties, let me say, that are unfortunately too rare in men 
of your rank ; but having said this — all of which I sin- 
cerely feel — I have said all I can say. My esteem and 
respect and honour for your character are with you, my 
lord, but my heart is no/." 

" Surely so young a creature as you can have had no 
previous attachment." 

'* An attachment, my lord, which extinguishes your 
hopes." 

'' But," proceeded his lordship, " perhaps it was 
lightly entered into — ^not well considered. May I ask, 
are you engaged ? Pardon me if * I am impertinent in 
making the inquiry, and consider how deeply I am in- 
terested in it ; — ^you must be engaged."* ^ 

'' I am not engaged, my lord, as engagements are 
usually considered, neither is the man I love " 

" Then you do love — you admit as much." 

The rapid play of her imagination brought her young 
and truthful lover before her. She bent her face upon 
her hand for a short time, and on raising it her eyea 
were filled with tears. 

" Yes, my lord," she replied with a solemnity of ex- 
pression which staitled him, ^^ I love with a spirit 
which not even the grave will quench. Having ad- 
mitted this to yon, I trust you will be too genei-ous to 
press me on a subject which must be necessarily pain- 
ful to us both. This confidence is the greatest proof 
of my respect for your character and principles which I 
could give you. I repeat it, that you have my esteem 
and respect and my admiration, but as for my love, it , 
is not mine to give, nor' could the throne of a monarch ti 
remove it from the object on which it is fixed." 

" Well, Miss Brindsley, under these circumstances, 
I cannot think of pressing my humble claim, but yon 
send me away from you a melancholy and an unhappy 
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man. I do not think I can or ever will love womAn 
more. Excuse me if I have given you pain or excited 
recoUectioaa that aflfect yon. It was not, 1 assure you, 
my intention to do so. In the meantime, I wish yoa 
and your lover every happiness ; he must be worthy of 
it, when he is worthy of your love." He then shook 
hands with her, bowed gracefully, and retired. 

A little before the close of the tliird year, and when, 
in point of fact, her education was coaipleted, the war 
in Scinde broke out, and the regiment to which Clinton 
belonged was ordered to the East. It was now felt 
necessary that the marriage should take place, and as 
it was arranged, the worthy doctor was sent to London 
for the purpose of conducting her to Dublin, where 
Clinton and his mother were to meet them. There was 
little time lost in this agreeable trip. The doctor 
setiled all expenses due, and in a few days they met 
\n Morrison's hotel in Dublin. 

And now for a fe»v words with respect to Clinton 
himself. Here he had undergone an ordeal which lasted 
for three years, during which period he \rM necessarily 
obliged to mingle in the first society, was surroouded 
sod courted by female rank and beauty ; was known to 
be wealthy too, for which reason many a maternal 
snare was laid for him ; he was in the very heyday of 
youth, when the heart is weakest against temptation, 
and most fusceitible of female influence: yet did 
he, like a man as he was of steadfast and honourable 
pnnciple, stand fiim and unshaken nnder all the allure- 
ments by which he was beset and surrounded, and 
never for a moment forgot the allegiance which he felt to 
be due to the great-minded girl who was willing to sacri- 
fice her love, her hopes, and her happiness for the pre- 
servation of his fame and honour in the world. He 
proved himself then, as he did afterwards, a noble and 
illustrious standard of human virtue and magnanimity. 
Whether she, on the other hand, proved herself worthy 
of him or not, is as well known to the reader as to our- 
selves. 

They were married by special licence in St. Ann's 
church, and the worthy Dr. Spillar had the pleasure of 
assistmg in the ceremony, and giving away the bride. 
The marriage was strictly private, and but few persons 
were asked to the dejeuner, for reasons which wo need 
not state. Immediately before they started upon their 
countiy excursion, Maria said to her proud and gratified 
husband, — 

Ask your mother to join us in our private room 
above stair?. I have a certain document to read which 
I wish her to hear. What it contains I know not, but 
It IS a prophecy written for me, when I was a little girl 
by one of the Stuart family, who were said to be re' 
markable for the truth of their predictions. lie im- 
posed an obligation on my mother and mo not to break 
the seal of it, nor to read it, until the day of my mar- 
ria;yc, and after the ceremony. Go and bring your 
mother up ; you will find me in our own room." 

He went and returned in a few minutes, saying that 
his mother would be with them immediately.*' 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OCH.NEXT.) 
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THE ISLES OF IRELAND. 

HISTORIC, LBaEXDA.RY, AND SCENIC. 

** Sea-girt iriea 
l^at, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. " 

I. — Ireland's ey. 
*• Proximorum incuriosi, longinqua scctamur," ohserTe«1 
Pliay, in adminis'ering a keen rebuke to his countrj- 
men, who, in their pursuit of novelty, were apathetic to 
the pictorial and historic attractions of their own land, 
to the preference of those of distant climes. To this 
censure of neglecting the near for the far oor modem 
tourists are likewise ansenable, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they do not altogether possess the facaltrof 
combining business with pleasure which dbttngm»hed 
the togaed and sandaled subjects of the great Romaa 
monitor's reproof, seeing that the latter, amidst the most 
exciting and diverting incidents in their peregrinatious, 
never lost sight of the national maxim, Divide ef Im- 
pera, and so becinae masters of a dominion stretching 
from Parthia to the Hebrides. 

" Know most of the rooms of thy native conntry, 
before thou gocst over the threshold thereof," ia theseo- 
sibie advice too of worthy old Fuller; but now-a-da\^^ 
folks in search of the picturesque unthinkingly rush' to 
the continent of Europe and America, as if their native 
land had no scenery worthy of their attention, no locali- 
ties linked with the memories of great adiievcments or 
noble aspirations, which, as the homes and haunts of 
the puissant monarchs, the chivalric chiefs, and, the 
high-born beauties of the long-ago, are undying com- 
mentaries on their passions and their lives, where the 
willingiraagination may indulge its reveries nnrestrained, 
until in fancy we people them once more with their fyr- 
mpr inmatesj follow their chequered ibrtnnes, and share 
their hopes. We have been surfeited with pictures of 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy, limned as viviciiy 
with the pen as with the pencil^ and y^ nowber?, all 
the world over, can Nature be contemplated in grander 
or lovelier aspects than in our own green isle. ITier? 
is, besides, a peculiar charm abont honae scenery which 
belongs to no other. Every lordly hill and tranquil val- 
ley, every lonely spring on which a stray sunbeam never 
glints, every river whose silvery ripples, laughing and 
dimpled, seek the ocean, every mound and cavern, evenr 
scarped cliff and quarried stone, is inseparably associ- 
ated with the memory of a glorious past, and is a pro- 
lific source of poetry and romance. They are identifiisi 
^ith an era when the chivaliy and social history <f the 
Island of the Saints were preserved in the literature of 
her bai-ds, whose minstrelsy now 

_ •• Softer falls 

Inan petals from blown roses on the gran. 
Or night dews on still waters, between walJa 
Of shadowy granite in a gleaming paw," 

and anon sweeps onwards with the sonorous march of 
the ** linked legions," whom, under the standard of 
green, they accompaiiied to victoiy, and which i»ill f.T 
ever, even from the tomb of nationhood, live like Mem- 
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nou*s shattered image, yet a masic in the hearts of all. 
Amidst oar native scenic treasure^, too, seated by the 
ingle-nook, or perchance within some falry-hannted rath, 
we can listen, in the midnight honr, to 

'* Old legends of the monkish page, 
TraditioDB of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age/' 

and thns become conversant with the feelings and folk- 
lore of oar peasantry, the knowledge so acquired being 
fraught with a social interest and import nnderivable 
from aught we oonld learn on the banks of the Rhine or 
the Dannbe, from either the chansons of German Min- 
nesingers or the wild stories of Wallack and Magyar. 
Yes ; Ireland is rich in places hallowed by memorials of 
her ancient nationality, to which we may well delight 
to make reverent pilgrimage, and to some of these we 
purpose to guide the footsteps of our friends, seeking amid 
the beauties of Nature, or the melancholy ruins of the 
past, information as well as amusement, and carefully 
avoiding those prejudices and misconceptions which 
have arisen either from the exaggerations of national 
vanity or the misrepresentations of foreign criticism. 

Diversified and magnificent in the extreme as is the 
scenery in the vicinity of the Irish metropolis, there is 
scarcely any locality of similar extent better worth the 
attention of the artist, antiquary, or botanist than the 
tiny isle to which we purpose devoting this paper. 
Alike remarkable for picturesque beanty and historic 
associations of no inconsiderable interest, for those 

" In poptdons city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, ** 

it poseesfes attractions to which few minds can be in- 
sensible. From the snnunit, an elevation of 339 feet, 
when no mist covera it or shrouds the view, the pano- 
rama within ken is very imposing. Southward, at the 
distance of somewhat more than a mile, are the bold 
crags and escarpments of the peninsular Hill of Howth, 
its harbour, village, and ruined Abbey directly opposite. 
As the eye travels to the right, the ancestral castle of 
the St. Lawrence family, ovoihnng by the steep brown 
cliffs of Carrie-more, peeps forth from the midst of its 
bosky mantle ; while, to the left, the precipitous and 
mgged headlpnd called the Naze* of Howtb, scathed by 
the wear and tear of consuming centuries, breasts the 
surge. Towards the west and north the shores of the 
mainland, along which on billowy (Mnions the whirring 
sea-golls shriek^ trend away in the direction of the well- 
defined outlines of the Mourne Mountains ; and beyond, 
to the south-east, the graceful waving chain of the 
Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, their summits tower- 
ing to the clonds in wild grandeur, gaze proudly down- 
wards on the glancing sails that enliven the bright 
waters of the Bay of Dublin. 

Right pleasant St is on a day in summer, when the 
sun laughs brightest, and 

< * The birds, that are to air 
Like song to life, are gaily on the wing," 

* Popnlariy the Nose of Howth, a corruption of the Norse 
nes$, flignifying a neck of land or promontory, so f re<}uently 
used in modem topographical nomenclature, as Dvag-ness, 
Caith-neM, Inver-ncw, Sheer-nc**, &c. 



to sit one down here, on some feru-plumed crag, amid 
the fragrance of the heithor, fanned by the living sei- 
engendered breezes, and muse awhile upon the scroll 
which chronicles deathless names and deeds of bold em- 
prize. To learn that here, in days of yore, that famous 
national force, the ^' Fianna Eirionn," when in the noon 
of their puissance, under the celebrated Fionn-mac- 
Cumhaill, were wont to keep jealous watch and ward ; 
that three centuries later, from out yonder hoar and 
crumbling ruin, now the sport of every prying blast, 
Christian anthems pealed, and in the gloaming the soft 
vesper chimes stole tremblingly across the waters ; and 
that again, further down in the stream of time, chasm, 
and precipice, and rock rang with the battle-<houts of 
fierce Vikingr, whose deeds were written in blood when 
their galleys swept the seas like clouds of night, and 
the green land of Eire paled before their swift glaives 
and lurid torches, as they made glorious plunder of its 
beautiful shrines. Many a time here, where '^ the lono 
sea-bird wakes its wildest cry," during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the raven plumed its wing for flights of 
pillage and carnage over the broad plains of the Liffey 
and the Boyne, the spolia opima of which were destined 
to enrich its bleak ancestral northland ; and often the 
rallying cry of " Thor and Valhalla" was answered, 
swift and deep, by '^ Earann Abn," as those same large- 
limbed shrine-destroyers were sent to fill the niches iu 
the Pantheon of their hero-worship, beneath the aveng- 
ing ^eam of Irish battle-axe and skean. Now all i^ . 
hushed. The trnmpet-swell of OJin's ocean-giants, 

'* Whose distant footsteps eclio 
Through the corridora of time, " 

no longer jars on the calm vault above, and of thehr 
hosts wo have but the memory 

**0f old, unhappy, far-off things. 
And battles long ago." 

Ireland's Ky is generally supposed to be the " Adri- 
deserta" of Ptolemy, " Andres" of Pliny, and '* Adria" 
of Richard of Cirencester, and in the national annals 
was originally called " Inis-Ereann,^' the Island of Eria, 
which is the name given in the " Dinnseanchus." Arch- 
bishop Usher, in his " Primordia," erroneously trans- 
lates the modern name of the island oculus (an eye). 
Instead of insula (an island), the Danish version 
of the etymon, " /nw-Ereann," ey or ei in the Norse 
signifying island. In a similar manner the original 
names of other islands were altered, as Delg-ei — now 
Dalkey — for the *'Deilg-inis*' of the Irish, Lamb-fyfor 
" Inis-Eeachrain/' c&c. This error of the Archbishop 
originated the present method of writing the name of 
the island with a final e ; for which there is otherwise 
no authority. Towards the close of the sixth, or early 
part of the seventh century, three of the seven son;} of 
St. Nessan, a lineal descendant of the royal house of 
Lagenia (Leinstcr), erected a church or oratory here, 
called '' Cill-mac-Neasain/' the Church of the Sons of 
Nessan, and hence the island is mentioned in the ^' An- 
nals of the Four Masters," and other chronicles, as 
'^ Inis-mac-Neasain," the Island of the Sons of Nessan. 
The dimensions of this edifice, which was stone roofed, 
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were very diminutive, the interior not exceeding twelve 
feet by twenty-foar. An arched chancel, at the east 
end, supported the doicteachy or round- tower belfry, 
scarcely a vestige of which is now discernible, while of 
the windows the ruins do not present a trace. The 
doorway, which was unfortunately destroyed some years 
since, and the materials removed to the mainland, was 
built more Romano^ a semi-circular arch, composed of 
well-cemented blocks of calpe, springing from square 
imposts, exactly similar to the ancient Saxon doorways, 
with the exception of a greater or lesser lateral incli- 
nation. It measured upwards of six feet in height, two 
feet in width below the imposts, and three feet at tne 
base. The depth of the wall exceeded two feet. This 
was the original prebendal church of Howth, to which 
the establishment was transferred by Luke, Archbishop 
of Dublin, in the year 1235. The festival of the 
founders was celebrated, according to the '^ Acta Sanc- 
torum HiberniaB** of Colgan, on the 15th of March. 

In the twelfth century the island was granted by 
Pope Alexander III. to the see of Dublin, an endowment 
confii-med by the Lord Deputy of Ireland, the Earl of 
Morton, afterwards King John, and subsequently by 
Edward III, and Richard II. In the year 1 543, during 
the reign of Henry VIII,, it appears from the ancient 
records in the Rolls* Office, that " matter of Variance 
was dependyng in the King's most honorable Courte of 
Chauncery, before the right honorable John Alen, Es- 
quier. Lord Chauncelor," " bitwene the moste Rever- 
ent father in God, George, Archbusshop of Dablyn 
and prymat of Ireland, plaintiff, and Sr. Chrystofer 
Howthe, knight, lorde of Howlhe, Defendant, con- 
cernynge the right, title, interest, and possessyou of a 
certeyne island called Irelandisia, or Ireland's ey." 
On behalf of the Archbbhop " diverse and sundry an- 
tyke deeds, evidences, and wrytyngs" were produced 
before the Lord Chancellor, from which it appeared that 
*' the very right, title, interest, inheritauuce, and pos- 
sessyou of the said Ireland's ey, or Irelandisia, only 
did apperteyne unto the saide Archbusshop and his suc- 
cessors, and that the saide lorde of Howthe ne none 
other of his auncestors were seaside, or possessyde, or 
had any other right, title, possessyon, or interest but 
only at wylle and by snflference of the saide Archbus- 
shop and his predccessoures, payinge therefor yearly 
Fuch rent and profyt as was bitwene them agreed." 
The court confii-med the claim of the Archbishop to 
" hold, occapyc, and enjoie" the island " until such time 
as the saide Sr. Chrystofer, his heires, or assigns 
should shew better matter for his clayme and title which 
he pretendyd unto the same island." The litigious 
knight was further mulcted in " a hundreth shillings for 
liys costes, expenses, and charges, susteyned by wrong- 
ful! vexacion, sewte and trowble," and received a hint 
that if he would ** avoide farther daunger" he would 
"upon payne of fyve hundreth marks obser%'e, per- 
fourme, and fulfyl the tenor, purporte, and cftecte of 
the decree;" 

Even in the distant Polar seas the name of this 
island has been preserved. In the course of the suc- 



cessful expedition of the " Fox"* yacht (1857-8-9) to 
ascertain the fate of Sh: John Franklin, ait the termina- 
tion of a sledge journey of the unparalleled length of 
fourteen hundred miles, Captain Sir Leopold M'GliBtoek 
discovered amid the world of snows an islet north beyond 
a point ever reached by any Arctic explorers, which in 
memory of his native land he named " Ireland's £y.* 
Although the botany of the island indades an infinite 
variety of wild fiowers and plants, the ainxpleaS amongst 
which 

''Morebestowv 
Than Egypt's lore, on PoeBy," 

it is not our intention to take up the subject adentlfically, 
as an enumeration of all would far exceed onr limits, 
but merely to direct attention to thd oatward forms aad 
characteristics of the more prominent. Shrinlung from 
the breeze and sunshine may be noted the heavy black- 
streaked purple flowers of the familiar roast-beef plaac 
(Iris fcetidissima), so designated from the drcamstance 
of its leaves when bruised emitting an odonr somewhat 
resembling that of roast beef. Almost in the same 
neighbourhood, in gravelly places, is the common broom 
(Spartium 8Coparium\ with its axillary gold-CDlonred 
flowers. In more chalky ground we meet the lesser mea- 
dow me (Thalictrum minus) with pale purple ^owen, 
and, where stony and bushy places prevail, the beautlfoJ 
little early hair-grass {Aria prcecox)^ closely resembrmg 
its better-known silvery namesake. In the same vicinity 
are found bloody cranesbill {Geranium 9anguineum\ 
remarkable for , its rough leaves, long stalks and large 
sanguine-hued flowers ; and, on the sandy heaths, clos- 
tering shrubberies of the Burnet rose {ro»a spinosissimd)^ 
the flowers of which scent the air with a wealth of de- 
licate perfume. At no great distance from the shore are 
spurry sandwort {Arenaria marina)^ with large flesh- 
coloured flowers ; Portland spurge {Euphorbia PorUan' 
dica\ a plant about a foot in height, with glaucous 
leaves and an acid, milky taste ; waterblinks, or chick* 
weed {Montia fontana), noticeable for its dense tufts of 
small, white flowers and black seeds, and, in striking 
contrast, marsh ragwort {Senecio aquaticus) with pate 
green leaves and gold flowers. Upon the roclu are the 
sea pink {Statice armenia) with deep green leaves and 
rose-coloure^flowera; and the vernal squill (/Sbfct^arfrnaX 
a sweet plant, with numerous dark green leaves, and s 
corjrmb of five or six blue fiowers. The more inac- 
cessible cliffs are fringed with sea-fennel or samphire 
{Criihmum maritimum)^ said to be a corruption' of the 
French Saint Pierre. It is a low growing plant, hav- 
ing leaflets about an inch in length, with yellow!^ 
flowers, and is' distinguished by a pungently aromatic 
flavour. When pickled with vinegar and spice it makei 
an excellent salad or sauce, and is also frequently em- 
ployed for medicinal purposes. From the generally pre- 
cipitous nature of its place of growth, samphire 
gathering is not unattended with danger. Shakspeire 
alludes to it in " King Lear :"— 

** Half-way down, 
HangB one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.*' 
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That the yendlug of samphire was common ia Shak- 
speare^s time is evident from the fact of its having been 
hawked through the pnblic thoroaghfares. A song in 
Hejwood's " Rape of Lncrece/' ennmeratiog the various 
ciies of London^ thus refers to it :^^ 

" I ha' rock-sunphier, rock-samphier ; 

Thus go ihe cries in Rome's f aire towne ; 

First uiey go np street and then they go downe,^' ftc. 

The Tockj ascent of the island direcUj facing Howth 
is Inxuriouslj clothed with curious ferns and lichens of 
the most varied hues, interspersed with the tree mallow 
{Lavatera arborea)j the downy, gruyish-green leaves of 
which contrast agreeably with its large dark- centred 
lilac flowers. On the shelving banks, towards the east 
and south, are found several remarkable medicinal herbs, 
which in the months of June and July yield a rather 
oppressive odour. 

Around the island, daring the sumhier, the seal may 
be observed, now and agiun, oaring its way amongst 
the rooks, quaint yet graceful' specimens of the stormy 
architecture of the waves, and the curious guttural 
snore of the porpoise is heard as it rolls lazily along the 
surface of the water. Multitudes of sea-birds sweep 
past with a perfect Babel of discordant tongues, while 
the silent but energetic diver follows its prey through 
the waves with arrow-like rapidity. The cross-bill 
(Loxia cumro«^ra), a somewhat rare visitant to Ireland, 
has been recognised here occasionally, as also the rock- 
pigeon {Columha ruptcola), and in former times the 
cliifs were the resort of a stately breed of goshawks, 
generally flown at cranes, wild geese, &c. 

Ireland's £y is pyramidal in shape, and chiefly com- 
posed of quartz interstratified with variegated schistose 
rocks, exhibiting the phenomena of numerous contor- 
tions, which by their dissimilitude clearly define the 
curvature of the beds. The most noticeable of the 
silicions formation is a large white and red rock, 
closely resembling porphyry. It has the shining ap- 
pearance of marble, but is susceptible of a much finer 
natural polish, and breaks opaque aud purple. If a 
single ounce of this be kept for the space of ten hours 
in a reverberatory furnace, it will scarcely lose a grain, 
but still retain its hardness, and strike fire with steel, 
acquiring, however, a greater degree of fragility. The 
crude powder of this stone is susceptible of magnetic 
influence. 

A modem martello tower and the rains of Cill-mac- 
Neasain are the only edifices on the island, which has 
but an area of fifty-three acres. Many years ago it formed 
a portion of the dominions of the *^ King of Dalkey," of 
facetious memory, who was also " £inperor of the Mug- 
lins, Prince of the Holy Island of Magce, and Elector 
of Lambay and Ireland's Ey." A few years since the 
island acquired a melancholy celebrity as the scene of a 
tragedy which, from its atrocious character, has scarcely 
a parallel amongst those causes Celebris that stain the 
criminal annals of a country, and the author of which 
managed to evade the grasp of justice by means which 
have not been, and probably never will be, explained. 
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OoR town is an ancient one. I am not the only inha^ 
bitant who takes a pride in it, not, indeed, in conse- 
quence of its present prosperity, for that ia nothing to 
boast of, but on account of its former strength and 
splendour, and for its gallant conduct in the wars and 
during the many sieges to which it was subjected by 
those who measured swords so often within the four seas 
of old Ireland. On the one side, we have a calm, wind- 
ing, picturesque river, and on the other, a lake, which, 
accoi*ding to popular tradition, is destined to overflow 
its flat, reedy shores, and submerge ourselves or our de- 
scendants beneath its glassy waves, a catastrophe which 
I earnestly hope may not occur until I, for one, am 
sleeping mj last sleep beneath the shadows of the 
mighty elm trees that shelter our ancient burial-place. 
River and lake were not, however, considered sufficient 
defences against intruders by our belligerent ancestors. 
They, therefore, encircled the town with a tremendous 
fosse, supplied from the waters of both lake and river ; 
and above and within the fosse constructed a ramparted 
wall, two-thirds of the ruins of which still remain to 
attest its former strength and solidity. Four roads, from 
the four cardinal points, led into the town, over each of 
which, at the entrance, was built a massive barbican. 
Two of these formidable gateways may yet be seen, 
but our principal objects of attraction are the ancient 
houses that stUl line the streets, and the magnificent 
ecclesiastical ruins that throw their fantastic shadows 
across the river, and carry, even in their decay, the 
mind back to the far-gone years when the melodious 
bells tolled from their turrets, the burning censers 
swung before their altars, aud their mighty roofs echoed 
daily to the solemn songs of monk and friar. 

The traveller who passes down our main street will 
not fail to pause before the ruin of a huge stone man- 
sion that stands some short distance from the North- 
gate. It is built partly in the Elizabethan style, and 
partly after a style still more ancient, namdy, that 
strong, massive, Norman mode, examples of which may 
be still frequently seen in the ruins of those migh^ 
castles that loom up, from their rocky foundations, by 
many a pass, and hill, and river throughout the land. 
Its ornate windows and massive doorways are still in 
good preservation, and upon the figured stone mullions 
of the former may still be detected the remdns of an- 
cient gildmg, which, with the fantastic and elaborately- 
carved eflSgies on lintel, window-sill, and archway, 
picture before the beholder's eye the magnificence that 
must have once reigned within its now deserted cham- 
bers. At its rere, the antique garden that belonged to 
the mansion, with its flower beds and labyrinths of 
walks, all now gone to decay, extends backwards to the 
town wall, the foot of which, at that point, is washed 
by the waters of the lake. 

Within the memory of some of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the town, this mansion, before it went to ruin, 
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was inhabited bj an old gentleman named George Lom- 
bard, and his only daughter, Madeline. George Lom- 
bard was descended from a long line of ancestors, who 
had made the mansion their town residence since per- 
haps the days of the Invasion, that stormy time when 
the De Courcys, De Rupes, Geraldines, and many other 
Btont Normans, gained their footing in this land by the 
Bword, to become, soon after their settlement, however, 
in the language of the old historian, ^ more Irish than 
tiie Irbh themselves." About a mile outside the town 
George Lombard possessed another mansion and a 
goodly estate ; but to ail his possessions Madeline, his 
daughter, was sole heiress. The father was a good 
type of the squire of diose days, a proud, hot-tem- 
pered, wajrward man, sometimes overbearing, exacting, 
and stem towards his tenantry, and, on other occasions, 
as the humour swayed him, warm-hearted, indulgent, 
and humane ; a man who kept a pack of fox-hounds 
at his country mansion, and put his neck in jeopardy on 
their track several times a week, and who never retired 
to rest before himself and his friends had emptied an 
array of wine bottles — ^good claret and burgundy — ^that 
would strike a modem toper with dismay, to the me- 
mory of their sylvan achievements on the track of bold 
reynard, or to the reigning toasts of the country. 

Madeline also, who was scarcely twenty years of age 
at the time of the following events, was a good type of 
her class. She followed the hounds with her father, 
and took fence for fence with the best of them, not 
unfrequently distancing the whole hunt, and coming in at 
the death. As a natural consequence, she was the great 
favourite among the young fox-hunting gentlemen of the 
country, their theme in the song, and their toast at every 
revel, and in those reckless old times the latter were not 
few. She knew also all her father's tenants by name, 
went amongst them frequently, interceded for them in 
their difficulties with her father, on which occasions she 
seldom failed in being successful ; and thus, if they did 
not raise her to the dignity of toast at their merry- 
makings, she had, at least, many an earnest prayer and 
good wish from them for her welfare and happiness. 
She was a beauty, too, a dark-haired, haughty-looking, 
splendid girl; but the proud look of her perfectly- 
chiselled face was relieved by a sweet, mild expression, 
that ever hovered upon her pretty lips, and by a pair of 
large, dark eyes, whose kindly glance never failed to 
win the hearts of rich and poor in her neighbourhood. 

From her infancy Madeline had been brought up 
with her cousin. The latter, whose name was Harry 
Godsail, was a young man of reckless and dissolute 
habits, and had gained the hatred of his uncle's tenants, 
even before he had grown up to man's estate, by many 
an act of oppression, and by his licentious conduct. 
Many a royal battle he had fought with his uncle on these 
occasions ; but he always contrived to fight through 
them tolerably, well until an event occurred which 
separated them, as all the neighbourhood thought, for 
ever. Well had it been for both, indeed, had the latter 
been the case. Old George Lombard's principal tenant 
was a farmer named Brian Connell, an honest, industri- 



ous man, well to do in the worid, in fact, with an 
amount of wealth that entitled him to give his children, 
of whom he had five, three sons and two danghters, a 
good education, and to expect for them what the 
country people called a good match, whenever they 
might take it into their heads to marry. Upon the 
youngest of Brian Connell's daughters, about two year^ 
previous to the events of our story, Hurry Godsall had 
cast his eye. Harry was then about twenty-one years 
of age ; and when he found his efforts at gaining the 
heart of Ellen Connell fiTistrated by the good sense and 
propriety of the latter, he resolved upon her abduction. 
With about a dozen accomplices, he attacked the house 
on a certain night, and carried off the daughter of Brian 
Connell ; but he had scarcely proceeded a mile upon his 
way to the mountains, when he was overtaken by the 
brothers of his victim, with several of their neighbours. 
He fought hard for his prize, but, in the end, was over- 
powered, and received such a rough handling on the 
occasion, from Ellen's eldest brother, Dick, that he waa 
confined to his bed for a full week afterwards. Before 
the end of that time the whole transaction had come to 
the ears of his uncle, and that irascible old gentleman 
determined then and there to discard the worthless 
Ilany Godsall for ever. With this resolution, a few 
days afterwards, he rode out to his country mazision, 
and, after some search for the delinquent, at lass found 
him in the stables, looking after a favourite hunter that 
belonged to him. 

" Leave that horse," said the uncle, sternly, " for as 
sure as my name is George Lombard, you shall never 
see him again. Leave him, sir, and quit my house, that 
you have disgi-accd by your debaucheries and other bad 
conduct V* 

"I reared him myself," answered Harry Godsall, 
"and he is mine. If I go, he, at least, will go withme ! ' 

" It is not enough that I adopted you" — ^pursued the 
old gentleman, taking no notice of the answer of hia 
nephew — " yes, adopted you when your parents died, 
and brought you up on an equality with my own 
daughter, but you must seek for the rights of a son in 
your relations towards me ! You are my nephew, it is 
true, the child of my only sister, but I tell you, Hamr 
Godsall, if you were my own son, after your villanous 
attempt the other night, I would discard yon, and send 
you adrift upon the world, as I am determined to do 
this day. Begone, sir, and leave me, and never more set 
foot within my house. Perhaps, when you try to fight 
your battle with the world, unaided, you will then think 
of the opportunities you wilfully lost, and upon the 
uncle, who was willing to set yon up like a gentleman, 
if you had conducted yourself 1" 

" Very well, sir," answered Harry. " But, think 
yourself of the wild life you led yviiQu you were young, 
and then, perhaps, you will find an excuse for me !" , 

'* If I think upon my own life," returned his uncle, 
" I can find nothing in it, wild as it was, that came up 
in baseness to this late act of yours. I bore with you 
long enough, and now I am resolved to put up with 
your profligacy and wickedness no longer." 
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*' And I, too, hare bome with your tyranny long 
enongh,*' answered Hariy Godsall, with a sinister look, 
BOW that he saw his uncle was determined on his ex- 
palsion. " Give me some money, and I promise yon 
it will be many a long day ere I set foot within your 
house." 

*^ I am after tearing np my will this morning," an- 
swered hid nncle, '^ and in that parchment which is now 
consumed to ashes, I had left you a good round sum. 
Yon have lost all by your own misconduct, but it will 
only make Madeline the richer. Here, however," 
added he, handing his nephew a purse, '^ here are two 
hundred guineas. Take the money, and leave my sight 
at once, or I will be tempted to horsewhip you round the 
stable !" 

« I will take it," said Harry, " but I tell you, uncle, 
I am a man now, and will have none of the other ware, 
no matter from whom ; so yon had better put np your 
whip." 

*' Ha I ha !" retorted his nude bitterly, " you took a 
thrashing, however, quietly and meekly enough the 
other night from young Dick Connell." 

It iras horrible to gaze upon the vengeful expression 
that darkened the swarthy face of Harry Godsall, as 
he heard the name of the farmer's son pronounced. 

'^ I tell you what it is, uncle," he said, as he led his 
horse, which was ready saddled and bridled, into the 
yard, '^ you and that damned young bogtrotter may 
3'et live to rue the day that you have combined against 
Harry Godsall." With a spring he was into the sad- 
dle. " Good-bye," he added, with a bitter sneer as he 
rode away, ^' you see, after all, that I and the horse I 
reared are not determined to part company. Good-bye, 
and remember me to Elten OonnelL Tell her brother 
also, for his comfort, that I will have his life yet, as 
sure as there's blood in my body 1" 

Away he rode, but he was scarcely gone a day when 
the old foxhnnter relented, began to speak of him as 
kindly as ever, and wish him back. But it was of no 
avail now, for Harry Godsall was away in the purlieus 
of the neighbouring city, engaged in the pleasant task 
of spending his money as fast as possible. It was soon 
gone. He next sold his horse, the price of which soon 
followed the two hundred guineas. Ihere was now no 
alternative for him but the usual one in such cases, and 
m a moment of desperation Harry Godsall enlisted 
in a regiment of dragoons, which was then quartered 
in the city. The troop to which he belonged waa 
ordered in a few da}^ to the East Indies, and from 
that burning and unhealthy clime nothing was after- 
wards heard of him. In fact all supposed that he was 
dead. 

Two years after the departure of Henry Godsall 
there was a fair held in our stout old town. The latter, 
I may say it safely with pride, is situated in the midst 
of the finest and most fertile plain in Ireland, or in Eu- 
rope, or perhaps I mny go so far as to say the whole 
world. It will easily be conceived, then, what a con- 
course of people and what a number of cattle of every 
deocription were packed into the streets on that day 



of business and uproar, fun and mischief. From early 
morning until noon, every saleable commodity, living and 
inert, changed hands with astonishing celerity, fbr it 
was a prosperous time, and business was consequently 
brisk and flourishing. There was one part of our main 
street, and it happened to be that opposite to the mansion 
of old G,eorge Lombard, that was on fair dajs specially 
devoted to the tinkers and their faithful and hardwork- 
ing companions, the donkeys. Here the noise of tra£Sc 
was perfectly deafening during the morning, and en- 
enliveued abo occasionally by several oratorical encoun- 
ters between the fair partners of the workers in brass 
and tin, but by degrees as the noon-day sun smote hot 
upon the paving stones, even that babel of voioei began 
to subside into a murmuring and quiet roar, that iis the 
immortal Milton says of the rising of the demons in 
Pandemonium, was " like the sound of thunder heard 
remote." 

By degrees, as the noon passed the cattle disappeared 
in a great measure from the street, but the people re- 
maiucd. The great bulk of the latter also disappeared 
from the street, but they did not leave the town like 
cattle. Thoy were, in fact, quietly ensconced within 
the hostels and hilarious public-houses whose hospitable 
doors ornament our streets, and invite with their quaint 
'^ signs" the weary and thirsty passers-by to come in 
and refresh themselves. There they were talking over 
their bargains, laughing, singing, and match-making to 
their hearts' content, and pouring upon the altar of 
friendship libations of whiskey punch, plentiful enough 
to drown all their bickerings and faction grudges for a 
dozen years. Kow, our town seems to bo under a pug- 
nacious spell since the day its first stone was laid. Since 
that never-to-be-forgotten day, it has stood at least a 
score of sieges, not taking into account the running 
engagements with sword and gun that took place along 
its streets and around its well-battered walls. Along 
with this we have four fairs yearly, and I can say it, 
both from report and observation, that the sun of each 
of those fair days never set without beholding a uni- 
versal scrimmage from end to end of the place between 
the rival factions of the surrounding country. The day 
in question was of course not an exception to this gone-> 
ral rule. 

The tinkers always seemed to arrogate to themselves 
jthe initiative in those belligerent demonstrations. 
There was a little man amongst them who never failed 
to be present at each fair, who usually began the fight, 
and who for the thirty previous yeara seemed to every 
one who observed his looks never to grow a day older 
in appearance, according to the unquestionable autho- 
rity of Jeremiah Macnamara Moloney, Philomath, the 
schoolmaster of the town, who usually celebrated each 
scrimmage and the prominent heroes therein in Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin and Irish effusions, but never in Eng- 
lish, the worthy professor of dead and dying tongues, 
according to his own deliberate expression, having a 
" shuprame and sovereign and immorthial contempt for 
the latter polyglottiferons and cacophanous language." 
On the evening of the aforesaid day the little man 
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alladed to rushed oat with a ferocioos hurroo I from a 
pablic-house, cut a Cew warlike capers ia the street, and 
then stnlck his own fair partner aboye the eye with his 
clenched fist, to which the incensed amazon replied 
promptly by a rcsoanding hammer of her own flinty 
digits upon the little man's chest, that sent him sprawl- 
ing against the adjacent wall, and doubled him up for 
the rest of the evening. The victorious matron then 
attacked her next neighbour, and he, after somewhat 
disabling her, attacked another, and thus the fight 
spread, the men and women rushing out into the street 
and jcxniyg in the fray, till the whole tinkers' quarter 
was in a uniyersal uproar. This was followed by a shout 
some distance up the street from an excited member of 
one of the factions, and ere a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, a general battle raged supreme from the North 
to the South Gate of our pugnacious town. 

Whilst this state of things Lasted, a tall, dark young 
man, clad in the garb of a tinker, separated himself 
from the combatants, and without being perceiyed by 
any one, glided under an old archway that led to the 
rere of George Lombard's mansion. He examined 
every wall and gable at the back of the house, and at 
length, as his gaze fell upon a long leaden pipe that led 
by a oertain window to the roof, there came an expres- 
sion of demouiao exaltation and malignity into his black 
eyes, which showed that his purpose was neither good 
nor honest. After another hasty but careful glance at 
the entrance to the garden and towards the old town- 
wall beyond, he immediately left the spot, glided out 
under the hoary arch by which he had entered, and 
with a loud shout joined the combatants once more. 

Meanwhile the fight began to rage fiercer and fiercer 
up the street between the rival factions. There were 
then no police, and the few yeomen who lived in the 
town were, as a matter of course, quite incompetent to 
put a stop to the tumult. At this juncture an old 
gentleman rode down the street, and with his horsewhip 
began to laj about him on the heads and broad shoul- 
ders of the combatants. It was old George Lombard, 
who, as the principal inhabitant of the town, usually 
adopted that novel method of quieting the frays that 
took place there, upon each recurring fair day. Nor 
was he unsuccessfal on the present occasion. In fact, 
like the fabled halcyon on a stormy sea, his presence 
seemed to quieten down the tumult wonderfully, as he 
rode along distributing favours indiscriminately from 
his horsewhip on all sides, until he reached a certain 
part of the street, namely the border land between the 
tinkers' quarter and that occapiuvi by the factions. 
This, like all border lands, was a perfect Maelstrom of 
contention, for the members of the factions were not 
only fighting there amcng themselves, but the tinkers 
from some cause or other had got mixed up in their 
iray, and all was in most horrible uproar as George 
Lombard came to the spot. In the midst of the roar- 
ing throng two tall young men were engaged in an en- 
counter with sticks. One of them, by his dress and 
appearance, looked a gentleman. It was Richard, or 
jis he was more commonly called, Dick Conncll, son of 



George Lombard's tenant. The other, who wore the 
usual apparel of a tinker, was the same who had ex- 
amined so minutely sometime before the back premises 
of the old mansion. Towards this pair, as they fenced 
and struck fiercely at each other with their sticks, 
George Lombard rode whip in hand, and flourishing 
his pacific talisman, struck Dick Gonnell, who happened 
to be nearest to him at the moment, a sharp blow across 
the shoulders. At the same iostant Dick floored his 
antagonist with a blow, and now turned upon Cieorge 
Lombard, his eyes flushing still with the fury of the 
combat. 

'^ How dare you strike, sir?" he exclaimed, unable to 
' overcome his rage, and catching the bridle of Greorge 
Lombard's horse. *' Mark me, Mr. Lombard," he added, 
as some of hb companions caught him and pulled him 
away—-'' mark me, sir, yon will pay sorely for that 
blow, or my name is not Richard Connell 1" 

He was pulled by his companions into a house hard 
by, and thus the faction fight came to an end. When 
Cfeorge Lombard looked out for the other combatant, 
the latter was nowhere to be seen. 

That night a most horrible and atrocious mnrder was 
committed in our town, and the victim was George Lom- 
bard. He was foand upon his bed in the morning with a 
deep narrow wound, as if from a knife or small digger, 
in the region of the heart. Very little blood appeared to 
have flowed from the wound. He must have bled in- 
ternally. Of course this created a terrible uproar in 
our town, and throughout the surrounding conntij. 
Every search was made for the murderer, but not even 
a clue to anything connected with the fearful event 
could be found by the most diligent investigations. 
The ill-fated old gentleman was in the meantime buried, 
the inqaest that had sat upon his body having given 
a verdict of wilful murder against some person un- 
known. 

It is not to be wondered at that Madeline 'grieved 
sorely for her father s unhappy fate. For a week or 
two she was unable to understand anything with the 
excess of her sorrow, but at last she besting herself, 
and soon showed that she had a will and a spirit of her 
own, that enabled her to accomplish more in the search 
for her father's murderer than the most active magis- 
trate in the vicinity. But it was all of no avail, and 
another week passed, scarcely adding a single fiu^t to 
what was already known. At the end of that time 
Madeline drove to the house of a magistrate who lived 
outside the town, and who also had been her father's 
trusted friend and constant companion. 

'^ I need not say, Madeline," said the old gentleman, 
who went by the name of Squire Waller, '' that I have 
done everything in my power in this sad case. And 
yet you see at is all of no avail. The murderer must 
indeed have laid his plans well, to be able to baffle us 
in this manner." 

*' He must, indeed," answered Madaline. '^ Bat 
still I think we will find him out yet. Some one mast 
be tempted by the largeness of the reward we h&ve 
offered." 
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*^ I hope," said the cantions old magUtrate, " that 
no OQe will be tempted by its amoant to swear away 
the life of some inaocent person. Large a9»ic is, how- 
ever, joa see that it has failed as yet to bring any one 
forward with a particle of information." 

Now, old George Lombard had been somewhat eccen- 
tric in his habits and manners. Some of those eccen- 
tricities had descended to his daughter. It will not 
astonish any one, therefore, to learn what passed be- 
tween Madeline and old Sqairo WaUer. After going 
over the meagre array of facta that had been elicited by 
the inqaest, and after arguing between them the feasi- 
bility of increasing the reward, Madeline resumed — 

" I have come at last to the conclusion*,'' she said, 
" that something extraordinary must be done, and [ 
will do it for the sake of my father. You know, Mr. 
WaUer," continued she, blushing at what she was about 
to say, " the large number of bachelors, young and old, 
that have of late years sought my hand, some perhaps, 
for my own sake, but a' great many, I fear, for the sake 
of the fertane and estate to which I am heiress. There 
are others, too, who I suppose would wish to enter the 
lists only that they are deterred by poverty. You may 
now cirocilate it amongst them all, rich and poor, that 
to the man who will bo successful in bringing the mur- 
derer of my father to justice, I will give my hand and 
fortune ! This, before you, a magistrate of the county, 
I vow most solemnly and truly to perform !" 

Old Squire Waller endeavoured by every means in 
his power to dissuade her from keeping her vow, but it 
was ail te no purpose. Madeline Lombard's resolve 
was taken, and the affair was soon spread through the 
country. As may be supposed, the search after the 
mnrda*er became now more diligent and active in a ten- 
fold degree, but it was still fruitless. Madeline, since 
the death of her father, often thought of her absent 
cousin, Hany Godsall, and wished him at home, for 
she knew, bad as he was, that he would make himself 
more active than all the others in the search. 

Her wish was strangely granted, for about six weeks 
after the murder, Harry Godsall came home. He 
seemed much changed and darkened by the foreign 
clime, but he came like a gentleman, dressed well, and 
apparently with plenty of money. He said that he had 
purchased his discharge, and come home to lead thence- 
forth a steady life. Harry was soon established in the 
country mansion of the Lombards, and of course, was 
soon most indefatigably engaged in the search for the 
murderer. 

Now, our town is and was always remarkable for 
strange characters. Among the strangest of them 
all was old Peg Tressy, the fairywoman. She had 
a most astonishing knowledge of herbs, and their 
properties, and was famed through the wide country 
round as a most successful doctress. Her home was in 
one of the deserted cloisters of the huge old abbey 
beside the liver, and there she nsually received l^er 
patients with an amount of mystery that added not a 
little to her fame amongst the peasantry and towns* 
people. 

% 



One night about a fortnight after the return of Harry 
Godsall, that worthy and old Peg Trassey were holding 
secret council together in the ancient cloister. It was 
a long and mysterious consultation, and related to the 
murder. 

'^ You saw him, then,** said Harry Godsall, with a 
dark look of intelligence at the fairy woman, as he rose 
to depart ; *^ you saw him coming out of the window 
with the knife in his hand, and climbing down the 
leaden pipe at the back of the house ?*' 

" I did," answered Peg Trassey, with a sinister look 
in return. 

" And you will swear to it ?** said Harry. 
" That will I," answered Peg, " ^ sure as there is a 
fairy in Lisbloom !" 

** Then," said Harry Godsall, as he moved to the 
door of the clo'istcr, " the reward will be doubled, Peg^ 
yes, and doubled again, not counting the sum I shall give 
you when all is settled. Good night, and remember I" 
<< Bemember I" exclaimed Peg Trassey, when he was 
gone. " As sure as there's an angel in Heaven I wilL 
I heard you talking to yourself," continued she, " when 
you thought there was no one near the other night 
under the town wall; an', mo bronf 'tb remember 
your words, an' the reward you wore to give me ! I'll 
not forget it word for word till the day o' my death I" 
and she poured out froni, a small earthen pot a 
steaming jorum of tea, imkdk was in those days both 
a rarity and luxury among the poor, and began to re- 
fresh herself. ^' Swear it, iny^ 1" added she, as she 
finished her cup, walked over to one of her secret closets, 
and brought forth a long clasp knife all stained and 
encrusted with blood — "Faith I will. I can safely 
swear above board that I saw him coming out o' the 
window in the dead o^ night with this knife drip- 
ping red in his bloody hand, and also how he dropped 
it in the weeds, climbing over the garden wall, and 
couldn't findit. But I found it, an' will keep it till the 
day o' trial. Then those who think money and vil- 
lany can gain the day will see truth stepping foirid, 
horse an' foot, an' wimdng the battle !" 

Next day half a troop of yeomen-cavahy left our 
town under the command of Harry Godsall and old 
Squire Waller, and proceeded in the durectiou of Brian 
Connell's house After an absence of about two hours 
they returned with Richard Connell, a prisoner between 
them, and accused of the murder of old George Lom- 
bard. The same evening a meeting of the surrounding 
magistrates was held in the town. Several men who 
had been in the faction fight on the evening of the fair 
were brought before them by Harry GrodsalL They 
proved to the manner in which Dick Connell had threat- 
ened old George Lombard. After some other evidence 
bronght forward by Harry Godsall, who said that other 
and more important facts would be forthcoming at the 
proper time, Dick Connell was there and then com- 
mittted by the over-zealous magistrates for the wilful 
murder of George Lombard, Esquire, and was next day 
sent off under the guardianship of the yeomen-cavalry 
to the county jail, there to await his trial. 
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Strange ta saj, notwithstanding all this, Madeline 
persisted in belleylng Dick ConneU innocent of the ter- 
rible crime with which he was charged. 

" Take care/' she said to Harry Godsall, " that yon 
are not acting orer hastily in the matter. I know them 
all well, and I am persuaded that Richard Connell would 
not injure a luur of my poor father's head." 

^' I thought, Madeline," answered her cousin with 
something of a sneer on his lip, '^ that you would be the 
last person to hold back, after all that has occurred. 
When the day of the trial comes you will see to your 
surprise that he is guilty, for I am now on the tradi: of 
witnesses that will prove him so." 

'' May God defend the innocent, at all events," pur- 
sued Madeline. ^' I tell you, Harry, again, to take 
care, however. You know the ill-will you bear the 
Connells, and this may have led you to act too hastily 
towards them." 

''As for me," answered her cousin, " that affair you 
allude to ij past and gone, and you know I am a dif- 
ferent man now. I bear them no ill-will. But I want 
justice to be done on the head of the guilty. Mean- 
time, Madeline, when all is over, and the murderer 
brought to justice for his crime, I shall then remind you 
of the promise you made before old Tom Waller." 

'' I have made my vow," answered Madeline quietly, 
'' and I will perform its conditions, come what may !" 

'' That is all I want," bM Harry, and an hour after- 
wards he was riding out of the town towards their 
country mansion, with a dream in his head of a fine 
estate, a splendid bride, and prosperity for evermore. 

About a week before the assizes came on Peg Trassey, 
the fairy-woman, presented herself before the hall-door 
of old Squire Waller, and demanded an audience of 
that wine-drinking and jovial dignitary. 

" Well, Peg," said the squire, " what do want ? Is 
It going to lodge information against the fairies you 
are?" 

" Wisha, faith it isn't," answered Peg ; " but I want 
a small bit o' writing from your honour." 

''Perhaps," said the squire, who was always jocose 
with Peg, " it is a lease of the old cloister or the whole 
abbey yon want from me ?" 

" It is not, then," returned Peg, doggedly. " It's 
only Brian Connell sent me to your honour for an order. 
He wants to see his son." 

"And why did he not come himself?" asked the 
squire. 

"Becaise, your honour," answered Peg, "after the 
disgrace an' burning shame that has been brought upon 
his family by his misfortunate son, he doesn't like his 
face to be seen by any o' the gentlemen that know him." 

" Well," said the squire, '* I suppose I must give it," 
and he wrote an order to the governor of the county 
jail to admit its bearer to the cell of poor Dick Connell. 
Instead, however, of proceeding to the house of Brian 
Connell with the order. Peg Trassey immediately set off 
on foot for the city, and presented the order at the jail 
herself. She was admitted to Dick Connell*s cell. 

'• Am't you afraid of dying?" asked she of the pri- 



soner, after she had greeted him with all doe solem- 
nity. 

"J am ngt afraid of death,*' answered Dick Connell, 
" but still I am afraid of dying with the etaia of mur- 
der on my name. I am innocent. Peg, and God will 
show it yet, perhaps, when I am cold in my grave." 

" I know it," said Peg ; " an' its only natural that 
you would fear dying with the stain of blood upon yoor 
name. What would you give to a person who would 
]m>ve you innocent to judge, jury, an' the world, an' 
put the chain o' the law upon the guilty afoi« the eves 
o' them all ?" 

" I have not much to give." answered Dick Connell 
eagerly. " I have only the small farm allowed me bj 
my father. That I wUl sell, and give the proceeds of 
it to the one who will do as yom say 1" 

" Richard Connell," said the fairywoman solemnly, 
" do you remember one day, when you were biit a little 
boy, that you found me lying by the roadside in a burning 
fever ? Do you remember how yon ran and told your 
parents, an' how your father got a little hot built for 
me in the corner o' one of his fields ; and how all 
through my raging slckne^ you an' yours tended me 
and fed me as if I was their own blood- relation ? I 
don't forget it, at any rate, an' I am now come to do you 
a good tuin — to save your life an' punish the guilty !*' 

"Who is guilty of the deed?" asked Dick Connell, 
with wild eagerness. 

" No matter," answered Peg. " I'll prove you inao- 
ceut anyhow ; but yon must first write me a letter to 
the young lady o' Castle Lombard, saying thai you h»d 
no part in that deed, an' that God will raise yoa 
up a witness on the day o' trial that will put the felou'a 
chain around the four bones o' the murderer 1 Here h 
pen, ink, an' paper," and she produced the latter arti* 
ctes from the capacious sleeve of her red gown. 

On the evening of next day Madeline Lombard re- 
ceived from the hands of Peg Trassey the following 
short letter, written by Richard Connell, striclly aceoird* 
ing to the directions of the fairy-woman :^-* 

" Madam, 

" I pray yon to excuse my J^oldness in 
addressing you. I am innocent of the murder of yoor 
father : but when the day pf the trial codneQ on, with 
the help of God, I will undertake to bring to justice tb« 
real murderer, in which case it will be far from one is 
my humble position to remind yon of the vo\t you mads 
before Squire Waller. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Madam, with profound respect, yours, 

" RiCUABD CoisIMEU-" 

The day of the trial at last oeme, and as a matta 
of course, our county court was crowded by rich and 
poor from the whole country round. Riehard Conn^ 
was placed in the dock, and his pale face showed the 
sufferings he had undergone alone in bisielon cell ; bot 
at the same time his eye was bright and his demeanour 
calm, 60 that the spectatoiB could trace in his looks no 
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sign of fear for the resale of his trial. Madeline Lom- 
bard sat at the jndge's right hand to witness the pro- 
ceedings ; and HaiTj Godsall, who had to aid in pro- 
daciug the witneaaes, was stationed near the spot allotted 
to the latter while giving their evidence. The prelimi- 
nary evidence, the threat uttered by Bick Connell at 
the faction fight, with other Incidental things, were gone 
through, greiUJj, in the mind of judge and jury, to the 
prejudice of the prisoner, when at last the oner called 
out in a loud voice the name of Margaret Trassey, and 
ordered her to come forward and give her testimony. 
You might have heard a straw drop in the court, all 
were then so silent, for they knew that it was upon her 
testimony the final result of the trial dqMuded. 

^^ Here I am, my lord," said Peg, as she stepped up 
to the witness- table and looked proudly on the judge. 

After she had complied with the usual preliminaries, 
the judge asked her to go over her evidence. In a clear, 
distinct, voice, she then told how on the night of the 
murder she had gone to gather a certain herb which she 
could find nowhere but on the garden- wall at the back 
of the Lombard mansion ; how, as she stood beneath 
the shadow of the wall, she heard a noise at the back 
of the house, and on looking up beheld the murderer in 
the moonlight coming forth from a window with a knife 
In his hand — both hand and knife apparently bloody ; 
how he dimbed down the leaden pipe that led by the 
window, and how he clambered over the garden wall, 
and disappeared, but not before she had seen face ; in 
fine, that she knew him well. 

''Point htm ootT' said the jadge, and the rod was 
immediately put into her hand by one of the ofilcials of 
the court. 

The fairy-womati paused a moment, looked at prisoner, 
judge, and crowded court, and then stepping forward a 
pace, laid the rod upon the head of Harry Godsall ! 

" What insane trick is this ?" said the judge sternly, 
while the whdle court rose In astonishment, and Harry 
Godsall fell back in his seat shaking with terror.— 
*' Woman,** continaed his lordehip, '^ yon were broaght 
into this coprt to give testimony to the truth — beware 
now how yon tamper with us !" 

" I aqi giving true evidence, my lord," answered Peg 
Trassey. *' I saw the murderer climb over the garden 
wall. In ddng so he let fall his koife, retamed for it, 
hut coold iTot find it. Bat I fooud it, my lord, after 
be was gene, in a bunch of weeds where I saw it drop. 
Here is the knife, you can look for yourself who is the 
owner of itl*' and she handed the weapon to the jadge. 
nis lordship took it in his hand and examined it cai%- 
fally. It was still incrusted and stained with blood, 
and on its brass handle was the name of Hany Godsall, 
in large, plain eapitals. 

"It is enough !'* exclaimed the jadge. "Attach 
Hirry Godsall for the mnrder of George Lombard, his 
uncle !*• 

Harry Godsall, more dead than alive, was taken then 
and (here into custody, and immediately lodged securely 
in prison. His trial soon came on. He was convicted, 
and not long after underwent the penalty of his teirible 
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crime. It came out on the trial how he had leagued 
himself with the tinkers, in order to come unobserved 
into onr town, and how also he had deserted from his 
regiment, with various other particulars unnecessary to 
mention. 

And Madeline Lombard— did she keep her vow? 
She did ; aud since the fonndation-stone of onr town 
was laid, there was never seen such a wedding as took 
place on the occasion of her marriage with Dick Gon« 
nell a twelvemonth or so afterwards. On that day— > 
from what cause I canoot explain — ^perhaps some great 
doctor or optician might take the trouble of ezamioing 
the matter — ^I saw at least four brides aud four bride- 
grooms at the ceremony, with innumerable repetitions 
of the same objects, as I walked hilariously along the 
street. I know it conld not be the nupEiber of chickens 
I ate at the weddiog-breakfaat that caused it. All I 
can say about the matter is, that I retired to bed in 
the evening, slept for a time soundly — woke again with 
a feeling of thirst and a slight headache ; then fell asleep 
and dreamt that our lake had at last arisen in its might 
and submerged the town, and that I was iu the 4»ntro 
of the cool water swilling away at it to my heart's con« 
tout. 
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FEELma a great veneration for the memory of the cele- 
brated man whose name stands at the head of this page, 
and having t^ken some trouble to make onrselves ac- 
quainted with his private and professional character, we 
i^el much pleasure in sobmitting the subjoined biogra- 
phical sketch to the readers of the Hibernian Magazine. 
Edward Jennerwas bom on the 17th of May, 1749, 
at Berkeley in Glonceslershire. His father, the Rev. 
Stephen Jenner, was rector of Rockhampton, and his 
mother was a Miss Head, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Head, who at one time held the living of Berkley. 
Edward was the youngest of three brothers, aud his 
father having died in the year 1754, his eldest brother, 
Stephen, took charge of him when he was only five 
years old. In three years afterwards ho was sent to 
school, and placed under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Washbourne at Cirencester, where he made considerable 
progress, and soon began to evince a great taste for the 
study of Natural History. Whilst his schoolfellows spent 
their recreation honrs in play or amusement, little 
Jenner employed his time in seeking objects connected 
with natural history, such as fossils, flowers, birds'-nests, 
etc. ; and before he was nine years old he had, amongst 
other curiosities*, a collection of the nests of the dormouse. 
Having spent some years at school, he was removed to 
Sodbnr7, near [Bristol, where he became the pnpil of a 
Mr. Ludlow, an eminent surgeon. When the term of 
studentship with that gentleman expired, he went to 
Jjondon, and became a pupil of the celebrated John 
Hunter, in v^ose house he resided for a period of two 
years. This was, indeed, a very remarkable ei*a in the 
life of Edward Jenner. To become at once both tha 
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pupil and companion of one of the most dUtingnished 
medical men Great Britain ever produced, vras an ad- 
vantage rarely to be met, for it gave hina a position and 
an opportunity of acquiring professional information 
which seldom falls to the lot of any student. All this 
good luck was well deserved and fully appreciated by its 
recipient, who, actuated by a great desire for knowledge, 
became an incessant labourer in the great vineyard of 
science. At this time Jenner had not quite attained 
the age of twenty-one, whilst bis great master was in 
the forty-second year of his age. This disparity of 
years appeared to be lost in the similarity of tastes and 
love of truth which alike characterised the illustrious 
preceptor and the zealous pupil in their pursuit of 
knowledge. Mr. Hunter was at this time surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital, and proprietor of the Menagerie 
which he had some years previously established at 
Brompton, where he made his observations and carried 
on his inquiries relative to the habits and organization 
of animals. In 1761, when Captain Cook returned to 
England after his first voyage of discovery, he brought 
with him several valuable specimens of natural history 
which had been collected by Sir Jo.^eph Banks, but 
were chiefly prepared and arranged by Mr. Jenner, who 
had been appointed Curator fer that purpose on the 
tpecial recommendation of his preceptor and friend, Mr. 
Hunter. He manifested bo much knowledge and dex-^ 
terity in the duty assigned to him, that he was offered 
the appointment of naturalist in the second expedition 
which sailed in 1772. This flattering offer he grace- 
fully refused, assigning as a reason for doing so, '* that 
he was anxious to reside in the locality in which he 
Wi'8 bom." Mr. Jenner having completed his profes- 
Bwnal studies, parted with his illustrious preceptor, 
Mr. Hunter, with whom he carried on an interesting 
and affectionate correspondence for many years after 
their personal separation. When Dr. Jenner returned 
to Berkeley, bringing with him strong letters of recom- 
mendation from the most eminent medical men in 
London, it was but natural that be should soon become 
engaged in practice, which rapidly increased in a district 
where both himself and his family were favourably 
known before ; however, he never lost his early taste 
for natural history, which had become greatly deve- 
loped during his residence in London nnder the guid- 
ance of the master mind of Mr. Hunter. With manners 
mild and fascinating, and professional acquirements 
beyond his years, he soon became a great favourite with 
all persons who had the happiness of making his ac- 
quaintance. 

The following graphic description of his appearance 
and manners at this period of his life, was written by an 
old friend, Mr. Edward Gardner : — 

" His heieht was rather under the middle size ; his per- 
son robust, out active and well formed. In his dress he 
was peculiarly neat, and every thing about him showed 
the man intent and aerioos, and well prepared to meet the 
duties of his calling. When I first saw him it was on 
Frampton Green ; I was somewhat his junior in years, and 
had heard so mnch of Mr. Jenner of Berkeley, that I had no 
i^all curiosity to see him. He was dressed in a blue coat 



and yellow buttons, buckskins, weU-polished jockeybooti 
with handsome silver spurs, and he carried a smart whij) 
with silver handle. His hair, after the fashion of the im^ 
was done np in a club, and he wore a broad-brimmed hx. 
We were introduced on that occasion, and I was deli^htd 
and astonished. I was prepared to find an accomplished 
man, and all the country spoke of him as a skilful sorgeoi 
and a great naturalist, -but I did not expect to find him si 
much at home on other matters. I who had been speodini 
my time and cultivating my judgment by abstract stody, 
and smit from my boyhood wiu the love of song, hi 
sought my amusements in the rosy fields of imaginatioa, 
was not less surprised than Krstified to find th&t thi 
ancient afiinity between Apouo and Esculapius wu » 
well maintained in his person.** 

i 

His friend Dr. Baron writes thna : j 

'*Such was the attachment of Jenner's friends st this 
time, so much did they court and prize his society, ui s»^ 
highly did they value his amusing and interesting coorer- 
sation, that they would accompany him on his way boru 
for miles in order that the pleasure they derived frum hii 
company might be prolongea. This arose from the singaUr 
and happy union of scientific and original observation iritk 
the playfulness of mirth and wit of familiar intero^arse. 
His recreations from his more severe studies at thii tiiM 
consisted of the cultivation of polite literature, and be 
occasionally sought an acquaintance with the Muses. He 
had a peculiar facility, even in common conversatioD, m 
dothinff his remarks in the gay and lively colours d 
poetry. 

His capability in this way, and the amiability and 
gentleness of his disposition, may be inferred from the 
perusal of the subjoined : 

" ilDDRXSS TO A ROBIK REDBREAST. 

** Come sweetest of the feathered throng 
And soothe me with thy plaintive song ; 
Come to my cot devoid of fear ; 
No danger shall await thee here ; 
No prowling cat with whiskered face 
Approaches this sequestered place ; 
No schoolboy with his willow bow 
Shall aim at thee a murd'rous blow. 
No wily lim*d twig ere molest 
Thy olive wing or crimson breast. 
Thy cup, sweet bird/ I'll daily fill. 
At yonder cressy, bubbling nil ; 
Thy board shall plenteously be spread 
With crumblets of the nicest bread. 
And when rude Winter comes and shows 
His icicles and shivering snows, 
Hop o*er my cheering nearth, and be 
One of my peaceful family ; 
Then soothe me with thy plaintive song. 
Thou sweetest of the feathered throng !** 

A talent for observation and inferential dedactios t 
perhaps the highest gift that a medical man can pos^ 
and that Dr. Jenner was endowed with this great de^ 
deratnm will, we think, be admitted by our reader 
when they peruse the annexed lines, in which we rec(^ 
nise, at a glance, the accuracy and keen perception a 
a naturalist combined with the fancy of the poet T^] 
were suggested and written under the following circon) 
stances : 

The doctor, having been invited by a friend to joi 
him in a country excursion which he was disposed t 
accept; but the weather having assumed an inaaspicioQ 
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appearance, or to nse medical phraseology, exhibited 
the premonitory symptoma of a rainy day, he sent 4he 
following apology : 

*• The hollow winds begin to blow, 
Tbe clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Liast night's sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves'a sigh, 
For see ! a rainoow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smelly 
Clo6*d is the pink-eyed pimi)emeL 
Hark I how the chairs and tables crack. 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the docks, the i>eacocks cry. 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kme. 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket too, how loud he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o*er her whiskered jaws. 
Thxo' the clear stream the fishes rise; 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The sheep were seen at early lisht, 
Cropping the meads with ea^er l>ite, 
Tha June the air is cold and chill, 
The mellow blackbird's voice is still ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
ninm^ the dewy dell last night 
At dusk the squahd toad was seen. 
Hopping, crawiinf o'er the green. 
The frog has lost nis yellow vest. 
And in a dingy suit is dressed. 
The leech disturbed, is nearly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
The whirling wind the dust obeya^ 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
Mjr do^ so altered in his taste. 
Quits mutton bones on grass to feast 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight I 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
Or seem precipitate to fall. 
As if they felt the piercing ball : 
Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow." 

Jenner was very fond of music, and could play the 
Tiolin and flute, compose songs which he would occa- 
sionally sing sweetly, for the entertainment and gratifi- 
cation of his friends. So great and varied was his 
iaformatum, comprehensive his g^ius, and abundant 
kis resources, that, although natwraUy fond of society, 
be was never ^ less alone than when alone," viewing 
Nature's stupendous hindicape, and at the same time 
oostemplathig and soliloquising upon the wonderful 
works of the Omnipotent Creator of all things ! As 
has been already stated, the personal separation of 
Hunter and Jenner had not the slightest effect in di- 
minishing the fond attachment and feelings of friendship 
which they mutually entertained towards each other, 
np to the time of Mr. Hunter's much-lamented death. 
On the contrary, they kept up a constant corfcspondence, 
conceived and expressed in terms of the greatest esteem, 
— exchan^g presents, and mutually assisting each 
other in advancing the sciences of natural history, 
physiology, pathology, and comparative anatomy. A 
great nomb^ of thek mteresting letters has been pub»- 



lished by their friend and cotemporary, JJr. Baron, 
from whose very interesting work We shall take the 
liberty of making a few extracts. tJnfortunately some 
of the letters have not been regularly dated ; however, 
there can be no doubt whatever of their authenticity, 
or the accuracy of the information contained in them. 

Mr. Hunter to Dr. Jenner. 

** Dear Jenner, 

"I received yours, and was extremely happy^to hear 
of yoar success in business. I hope it will continue. I am 
obliged to you for thinking of me, especially in my Natural . 
HisSjry. I s hall be glad m your observations on the cuckoo 
and upon the breeding of toads ; be as particular as you 
possibly can. If you can pick up anything that is curious, 
prepare it for me either in the- flesh or fish way. 

" Ever yours, " Joim Huntkb," 

The following letters are of similar import, and we 
hope will not be deemed uninteresting by our readers. 

*' Dear Jenner. 
*' 1 received your salmon and very fresh, and just ex- 
amined enough to want another, but will wait tiU another 
season. If f was to have another it would be one that 
had just spawned. I will take a cock salmon when you 
please. 

*' If you catch any bats let me have some of them ; and 
those you try yourself, open a hole in the belly, just size 
enough to amnit the ball ; put the ball down towards the 
pelvis, and observe the heat there ; then np towards the 
diaphragm, and observe the heat there ; observe the fluidity 
of tne blood ; do aU this in a cold place. See if you can catch 
the number of pulsatioas and the frequency of the breathing 
in the bat without torture. If the mist is hard, see what 
vegetables will freeze ; bore a hole in a large tree, and see 
whether the sap runs out, which will show if it ia not frozen. 
I am alnid you have not a proper thermometer. I will 
send you one. 

" Yours much obliged, Jno. Huntbe." 

'* Dear Jenner, 

*'I have many things from you, and will thank you in 
the lump ; but while I thank you, let me know what I owe 
you. I have a great scheme to communicate to you, and 
want you to take a part in it ; but remember it is as yet a 
most ^found secret. My scheme is to teach Natural His- 
tory, m which will be included anatomy, both human and 
comparative. The labour of it is too much for one man ; 
therefore I must have some peraon to assist, but who that 
person shall be is the difficulty. When running over a 
variety of peoplci, you have come into my mind among the 
rest. Now, if it is a scheme you would like, and a possibility 
of your leaving the country, and at the same time able and 
willing to lay down a thousand guineas. I will send you the 
whole proposal ; but if you cannot leave the country on any 
terms, then it is unnecessary to go any further, and all 1 
have to beg is to keep it a secret. I know the scheme 
itself will be to your taste. Before you consult any of your 
friends, consult yourself, and ask can I go to London, and 
can I give one thousand guineas for any chanoe that can be 
worth it? Let me hear from you soon. 

" Yours, J. Hunter." 

Jenner declined the offer, and wrote to Hunter to 
that effect ; and received the following reply in return. 

*' Dear Jenner, 

'* I received yours in answer to mine, which I should 
have answered sooner. I own I suspected it would not do, 
yet as I did intend such a scheme, I was inclined to give 
you the offer. I thank you for your experiments on the 
hedgehog ; but why do you aak me a question by way of 
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solving it ? I thiuk your solntion is just. Repeat all the 
experiments on the hedgehog as soon as you receive this, 
and they will give you the solution. Try the heat ; cut 
off a leg at the same place, out o£f the head, expose the 
heart, and let me know the result of the whole. 

* * Yours, John- Huntkr. ** 

Many letters similar to the foregoing passed between 
those great naturalists. and good me<i, nntil the mnch- 
lamented death of Mr. Hunter closed their cprrespond- 
ence in 1793. 

Many years previonsly to Mr. Hunter^s death he 
wrote to his friend Jenner, requesting him to direct his 
attention to the natural history of the cuckoo. This 
request was most willingly complied with by the latter, 
not only becanse it was made by his quondam master 
and great friend, but it was also quite in accordance 
^ith hb own taste as an indefatigable ornithologist* 

Jenner soon commenced his inquiries and investiga- 
tions into the natural history of the cuckoo, by enlisting 
in the cause as many friends and trustworthy agents 
as he could procure, and after the lapse of some years 
lie forwarded the following interesting communication 
to Mr. Uunter as the result of his labours. 

" Dear Sir, 
* * Having at your request, employed some of my leisure 
hours in attendinc to the natural history of the cuckoo, 
I beg leave to lay before you the result of my observations, 
with a hope that they may tend to illustrate a subject 
hitherto not sufficiently investigated ; and should what is 
here offered prove, in your opimon, deservins the attention 
of the Royal Society, you will do me the nonour of prs- 
senting it to that learned body. 

** The first appearance of the cuckoo in Gloncesterriiire, 
(the part of Eneland where these observations were made,) 
is about the 17th of A.pril. The song of the male, which is 
well known, soon proclaims its arnvaL The song of the 
female (if the peculiar notes of which it is composed may 
be so called) is widely different, and has been so little at- 
tended ta that I believe few arc acq nainted with it. I know 
not how to convey to you a proper idea of it bv comparison 
with the notes of other birds ; but idle cry of the dab-chick 
bears the nearest resemblance to it. 

** Unlike the generality of birds, cuckoos do not pair. 
When the fema& appears she is often attended by two 
or three males. From the time of her appearance, tifi after 
the middle of summer, the nests of the birds seleoted to 
receive her eggs are to be found in great abundance ; but 
like other migrating, she does not l^in to lay till some 
weeks after her arrival I never oould procure an egg un- 
til after the middle of May, although probably, an early- 
coming cuckoo may produce one sooner. 

** The cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a great variety 
of small birds. I have known its eggs to be entrusted to 
the care of the hedge-^)arrow, the water-waetail, titlark, 
the yellow-hammer, the ereen linnet, and the whirchat. 
Amongst these it generally selects the three former, but 
shows much greater partiaUty to the hedge-sparrow than 
to any of the rest ; therefore, for avoiding confusion, this 
bircl only wUl be considered, in the following account, as 
the foster-parent to the cuckoo, except in instances which 
ate particularly specified. 

. ** The hedge-sparrow commonly takes up four or five dava 
in laying her eggs. During this time (generally after she 
has iaid one or two) the cuckoo continues to deposit her 
ecg among the rest, leaving the future care of it entirely to 
the hedge-sparrow. This intrusion often occasions some 
discomfiture ; for the old hedge-sparrow, whilst she is sit- 
ting, not unfrequently throws out some of her own eggs, 



and sometimes injures them in such a way that they beooiM 
addle ; so that it more frequently happens that only two or 
thfee liedge-sparrow's eggs are hatcned with the cuckoo's 
than otherwise ; but she sits the same length of time as if 
no foreign egg had been introduced ; the cuckoo's e^ re- 
quiring no longer incubation than her own. However, I 
have never seen an instance where the hedge-sparrow ki« 
ever thrown out or injured the egg of the cuckoo. 

^ ** When the hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time. ac4 
disengaged the young cuckoo and some of her own o&prm|^ 
from the shell, * her^wn young ones, and any of her egp 
that remained Unhatched are soon turned out, the youn^ 
cuckoo remaining possessor of the nest, and sole object jf 
her future care. The young birds are not previously kiljed, 
nor are the eggs demolished, bat all are left to perish to- 
gether, either entangled about the bush which containi 
the nest, or lying on the ground under it. 

** The 6arly fate of the young hedge-spanrowa is a eir< 
cumstance tliat has been noticed by others, but at^bated 
to wrong causes. A variety of conjectures have hoax £onned 
upon it : some have supposed the parent cuckoo the author 
of their destruction, wnile others, as ecroneoualy have -pto- 
nouuced them smothered by the disproportionate size of 
their fellow nestling. Now, the cuckooes es^ being Q'>t 
much larger than the hedge-sparrow's (as I shall more fully 
point out hereafter,) it necessarily follows that at first Utere 
can be no great difference in the sixe of the birds }mA 
burst from the shell. Of the fallacy of the farmer as- 
sertion also, I was some years ago' convinced by having 
found that many cuckoos were hatched in the neste i 
other birds after the old had disappeared ; and \j seei&g 
the same fate then attend the nestlmg sparrowa as dnhug 
the appearance pf the old cunkoo in this country. Bn: 
before I proceed to the facts relating to the death of tJd 
young sparrows, it will be proper to lay before you v>mt 
examples of the incubation of the egg, and the rearing A 
the young cuckoo, since the well-known fact has been cm^ 
troverted by an author who has lately written on tLii 
subject ; f <uid since it is a fact so much out of the ordinar/ 
course of nature', it ^may still probably be disbelieved ly 
others. 

'* Example I.— llie titlark is frequently selected by iU 
cuckoo to take charge of its young one ; but as it is a biri 
less familiar than many I have mentioned, its nest is S"t 
so often discovered. I have, nevertheless, had aevenl 
cuckooes eggs brought to me that were found in titlark i 
nests, and had one opportunity of seeing the young cuckoo 
in the nest ef this bird. I saw the old birds teed it rei^eai- 
edly, and to satisfy myself that they were really titlarks 
shot them both ana found them to be so. 

''Example IL-^A cuckoo laid her egg in a water-xra^* 
tail's, nest in the thatch of an old cotta^. Hie wagtail ^t 
the usual time, and then hatched ail the egga but ose ; 
which, with all the young ones^ except the cmckao, vu 
turned out of the neat. The young bims, ooosiiAing of firt. 
were foun4 upon a rafter that projected under the ttud^ 
and with them was the egg not the least ip jured. On exi- 
mining the egg, I found the youiig wagtail it contaissd 
quite perfect, and just in such a state as birds are whti 
ready to be disengi^ed from the shelL The cuckoo «» 
reared by the wagUiTs till it wa« nearly ci^pa^le o^ fijing* 
whcQ it was killed by an accident. 

''Example ill. — A hedgesparrow built her nest in a haw- 
thorn bush in a timber-yard. After she had laid two ^^^ 
a cuckoo dropped in a third. The sparrow oontinneil \»j- 
ing as if nothmg had happened, and then sat. 

"June 20th, 1786. On inspecting the nest I found tiuS 
the bird had^hatched this morning, and that eveiyituii 
but the young cuckoo was thrown out under the nest 1 
found one of the young hedgesparrows dead, and one e^ 
by the side of the nest entangled with the coarse wood; 

* The young cuckoo is generally hatched first, 
t The Honorable Daines Barrington. 
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materialB that formed ibs oatside covering. On examininff 
^^ egg* I found one end of the shell a little cracked, and 
could see that the sparrow it. contained wa» ^et ali^e. It 
was then restored to the nest, bat in a few minutes it was 
thrown out. The egg being again suspended by the outside 
of the nest, was saved from breaking. To see what would 
happen if ihe cuckoo was removed, I took out the cuckoo, 
aaa placed the tt^g containing the hedgesparrow in the nest 
in its stead. 1^ old birds, during this time, flew about 
the spot, showing signs of great anxiety ; but when I with- 
drew they quickly came to the nest again. On lodging into 
it in a quarter of an hour afterwardb, I found the young 
one completely hatched, warm, and lively. The hedge- 
sparrows were suffered to remain undisturbed with their 
new charge for three hours (during which time they 
paid every attention to it) when the cuckoo wm again put 
into the nest. The old sparrows had been so much dis- 
torbed b v those intrusions, that for some time they showed 
an unwillingneeB to come to it ; however, at leuj^h, they 
came, and on examining the nest again in a few minutes, I 
found the young sparrow was tumbled out. It was a 
second time restored, but again shared the same fate. 

** From these experiments, and supposing, from the feeble 
appearance of the young cuckoo just disengaged from the 
shell, that it was utterly incapable of displacing either the 
ega or young sparrows, I was induced to believe that the 
old sparrows were the onlv agents engaoed in this seeming 
unnatural business ; but I afterwards clearly perceived the 
cause of this strange phenomenon, by disoovering the young 
euckoo in the act of displacing its feUowonesUuigS} as the 
following^ relation will fully evince : 

"June 18th, 1787. I examined the nest ci the hedge- 
sparrow, which then contained a cuckoo's and three hedge- 
sparrow's esgs. On inspecting the day following, I foiwd 
toe bird hadhatched, but that the nest now contMiied only 
a young cuckoo and one young hedsesparrow. The nest 
was placed so near the extremity of the nedge, that I oould 
tee distinctly what was going on in it ; and to my astonish- 
ment, saw the ^oong ou&oo, though so newly hatohed, in 
the act of turmng out the young hedgesparrow. 

** The mode of acoompUshing this was very curious. The 
little animal, with the assistance of its wings, contrived to 
get the bird upon its back, and making a lodgment for the 
burden by elevating its elbows, elambered badLward with it 
up the side of the nest till ib reached the top, where, rest- 
ing for a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and (|[uite 
disengaged it from the nest. It remained ii| this situa- 
tion a short time, feeling about with the extremities of its 
wing?, as if to be convinced whether the business was pro- 
perly executed, and then dropped into the nesi again. With 
these (the extremities of its wini^) I have often seen it exa- 
mine, as it were an egg and nestun£[, before it began its ope* 
riitions, and the nice sensibility which these parts appeared 
to possess seemed sufficiently to compensate lor the want of 
oight^ of which, as yet, it was destitute. I afterwaids put 
iu an egg, and iihis, by a similar process, was convened to 
the edge of the nest, and thrown oi|t. These experiments 
I have since repeated several times, in different nests, and 
have always found the young euokeo disposed to act in the 
«ame manner. In climbing up the nest, it sometimes drops 
its burden, aad thus is foiled m its endeavours ; but after a 
little respite, the work is resumed, and goes on sJmost inces- 
santly till it is effected. It is wondeml te see the extra- 
ordinary exertkms of the voung cuckoo when it is two or 
three daye old. If a bird be put into the nest with it, that 
is too weighty for it to lift out, in this state it seems ever 
restless and uneasy. But this disposition for turning out 
Its comiianions begins to decline from the time it is two or 
three till it is about twelve days old, when, a^ far as I have 
tiitherto seen, it ceases. Indeed, the disposition for throw- 
ing out the esg appears to cease a few oays sooner ; for I 
tiave frequent^ seen the young cuckoo, after it had been 
latched nine or ten day^s, remove a nestling that had been 
Placed in the nest with it, when it suffered an egg, put there 



at the same time, to remain unmolested. The singularity 
of its shape is well adajited to these purposes ; for, different 
from other newly-hatehed birds, ite back, from the scapulse 
(shoulder blades) downwards, is very broad, with a consider-, 
able depression in the middle. This depression seems formed 
by nature for the design of giving a more secure lodgment to 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or ite young one, when the 
young cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from 
the nest When it is about twelve days old this cavity is 
quite filled up, and then the back assumes the shape of 
nestling birds in general. 

*' Having found that the old hedge-sparrow commonly 
throws out some of her own eggs, after the nest has received 
the cuckoo's, and not knowing how she misht dispose of 
her young, if the young cuckoo was deprived of the power 
of cGspoBsessing them of the nest, I made the following 
experiment :— 

"July 9th. A young cuckoo that had been hatehed by a 
hedge-sparrow about four hours, was confined in the neat in 
such a manner that it could not jkossibly turn out the young 
hedge-sparrows which were hatehed at the same time, 
though it was almost incessantly making attempte to effect 
it. The consequence was, the old birds fed the whole alike, 
and appeared m every respect to pay the same attention to 
their own young as to the young cuckoo, until the 13kh, 
when the nest was unfortunately plundered. 

** The smallness of the cuckoo's, in proportion to the si^se 
of the bird, is a circumstence that hitherto, I believe, has 
escaped the notice of the ornithologist. So great is the 
disproportion, that in general it is smaller than that of a 
house-sparrow; whereas the difference in the size of the 
birds is nearly as fifre to one I I have used the term ' in 
general,* because eggs produced at different times, by the 
same bird, will vary very much in siza. I have found a 
cuckoo's egg so light that it weighed only forty -three grains, 
and so heavy that it weighed hfty-five srains. Tlie colour 
of the cuckoo's esg is extremely variable ; some, both in 
ground and pencillmff, very much resemble the house-sp^ir- 
row's; some are incfistinctly covered with bran -coloured 
spote ; and others are marked with streaks- of black, re • 
sembUng in some measure the egga of the yellow-hammer. 

** The circumstance of the youns cuckoo being destined 
by nature to throw out the young hedge-^^Murow, seem? to 
account for the parent cuckools dropping her egg in tlie nests 
of birds so small as those I have particularisedT If she were 
to do this in the nest of a bird which producad a large ege, 
and consequently a large nestling, the young cuckoo would, 
probably, nnd insurmountable difficulty in solely possessing 
the nest, as ite exertions would be unequal to tiie labour 
of turning out the you^g birds. Besides, thon^ many of 
the larger birds might have fed the nestling cuckoo very 
properly, had it been committed to their charge, yet they 
coi4d not have their own young to be sacrificed for ^ ac« 
commodation of the cuckoo, in such great nuix^rs as the 
■mailer ones, which are so much more abundant ; for, though 
it would be a vain attempt to calculate the numliers of the 
nestlings destroyed by ti^e ouckoo, yet the slightest c^r- 
vation would be suflSaent to convince us that mey must be 
very large. 

" Hence it may be remarked that, though nature permite 
the young cuckoo to make this great waste, yet the animals 
thus destroyed are not thrown, away or rendered useless. 
At the season when i^is happens, great numbers of quadru- 
peds and reptilea are seeking provision ; and if they find 
the caDow nestlincs which have fallen victime to the young 
cuckoo, they are Sinushed with food well adapted tq their 
peculiar stete. 

'* It appears a little extraordinary that two cuckoos' egps 
should even be deposited in the same nest, as the young onn 
produced from one of them must inevitebly perish ; yet I 
have known two instances of this kind, one of which 1 shall 
relate : — 

**June 27th, 1787. Two cuckoos and a hodge-Bpnrr«nr 
were hatohed in the same nest this muming ; one hedge* 
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sparrow's egg remained onhatched. In a few hours after a 
contest began between the two cnckoos for the possession 
of the nest, which continaed undetermined till the next 
afternoon, when one of them, somewhat superior in size, 
tamed out the other, together with the young hedge-spar- 
row and the unhatched egg. This contest was rery remark- 
able : the combatants alternately appeared to have tiie ad- 
vanti^, each carried the other several times nearly to the 
top of the uest, Jtod then sank down acain, oppressed by 
the weight of its burden ; till at length, t&er various efforts, 
the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards brought up 
(reared) by the hedge-sparrow. 

" I now come to consider the principal matter that has 
a^tated the mind of the naturalist respecting the cuckoo, 
VIZ. : — ' Why, like other birds^ it a!kovldnotbuud aneei, incu- 
bate its eggSy and rear Us young V There is, certainly, no rea- 
son to be assigned, from the formation of this bird, why, in 
common with others, it should not perform all these several 
offices, for it is in every respect perfectly formed for collect- 
ing materials and building a nest ; neither its external shape 
nor internal structure prevent it from incubation ; nor is it 
by any means incapacitated from bringing food for its youn^. 
It would be useless to enumerate the various opimons of 
authors on this subject, from Aristotle to the present time. 
Those of the ancients appear to be either visionary or erro- 
neous ; and the attempts of the modems towards its inves- 
tigation have been confined within very narrow limits ; for 
they have gone but little further in their researches than to 
examine the constitution and structure of the bird, and 
having found it possessed of a capacious stomach, with a 
thin external covering, concluded that the pressure upon Uiis 
part, in a sitting posture, prevented inculiation. They have 
not considered that many of the birds which incubate have 
stomachs analogous to those of the cuckoo's. The stomach 
of the owl, for example, is proportionally capacious, and is 
almost as thinly covered with external mteguments. Nor 
have they considered that the stomachs of the nestlings 
are always much distended witltfood ; and that this very 
part, during the whole time of their confinement to the 
nest, supports, in a great degree, the weight of the whole 
body ; whereas, in a sitting bird, it is not nearly so much 
pressed upon ; for the bre^, in that case, fills up chiefly 
the cavity of the nest ; for which purpose, from its natural 
convexity, it is admirably well fitted. 

'* These observations, I presume, may be sufficient to 
shew that the cuckoo is not rendered inca|)able of sitting 
through a iMjCuliarity either in the formation or situation in 
the stomach. . . . To w?uit cause, then, may we attribute 
the situptlarities of tJie cuckoo ? May they not be owing to 
the folluwiug circumstances ? The ^ort residence this bird 
is idlowed to make in the countrv where it is destined to 
propagate its species, and the call that nature has upon it, 
dunng tliat short residence, to produce a numerous progeny. 

** The cuckoo's first appearance here (Gloucestershire) is 
about the middle of April, commonly on the 17th. Its egg 
is not ready for incubation for some weeks after its arrival, 
seldom before the middle of May. A fortnight is taken up 
by the sitting bird in hatching the egg. The young bird 
generally continues three weeks in the nest before it flies, 
and the foster-parents feed it more than five weeks after 
this period ; so that, if a cuckoo should be rc»uly with an 
egg much sooner than the time pointed out, not a single 
nestling, even one of the earliest, would be fit to provide 
for itself before its parent would be instinctively airected 
to seek a new residence, and be thus compelled to abandon 
its young one ; for the old cuckoos take their final leave of 
this country the first week in Julv. 

' ' Had nature allowed the cuckoo to have staid here as 
long as some other migratory birds, which ]3roduce a single 
feet of young ones, (as the swift and nightineale, for exam- 
ple,) and ha^ allowed her to have reared as large a number 
as any bird is capable of bringing up at one time, these 
might not be sufficient to have answered her purpose ; but 
by sending the cuckoo from one nest to another, she is re- 



duced to the same state as the bird whose nest we daOr 
rob of an egg, in which case the stimulus for incubation is 
suspended* The cuckoo, not being subject to the oommoo 
interruptions, goes on laying from the time she beeins tili 
the eve of her departure fi^ this country ; for, luthoogh 
the old cuckoos, in general, take their leave the .first veek 
in July, ^et I have known an instance of an e^ beinf 
hatched in the nest of a hedjge-sparrow so late as the I5ta 
Among the many peculiarities of the younff cnckoo, there 
is one that shows itself very early. Long before it lesra 
the nest, it frequently, when irritated, assumes the manj]^ 
of a bird of l»ey< looks furious, throws itself back, aixi 
pedis at anytning presented to it with great vehemence, it 
the same time nuuung a chuckling noise like a young havk. 
Sometimes, when dirtnrbed in a smaller decree, it makes a 
kind of hissinff noise, accompanied with a Leaving moti'-n 
of the whole body. The growth of the cuckoo is uncom- 
monly rapid. The chirp is plmntive. iikcLthat of the hedge- 
sparrow ; but the sound is not acouired friMn the f usfoj- 
parent, as it is the same whether it oe reared by the hedge- 
spanowor any other bird. It never acquires the adult nute 
during its stay in this country. There seems to be no pn?- 
cise time fixed for the departure pf the young cuckoos ; I 
believe they go ofif in succession, probably as soon as they 
are capable of taking care of themselves ; for, althoii;b 
they stay here till they become nearly equal in plumage aod 
size to the old cuckoo, yet in this very state the foeteriai? 
care of the hedge-sparrow is not withheld from them. I 
have frequently seen the young cuckoo of such a size thst 
the hedge sparrow was perched on its back or half -expanded 
wing, in order to gain sufficient elevation to put^the f«K] 
into its mouth. At this advanced aoe, I believe ywmi 
cuckoos procure some food for themselves, like the yoanf 
rook, for instance, which lq part feeds itself, and is partly 
fed by the old ones, till the approach of the pairing seasofi. 
If they did not go o£f in succession, it is probable we shiNud 
see them in great numbers by the middle of August, as 
they are to M found in great plenty when in a ne^Uinf 
state, they must now appear very numerous, ainoe all J. 
them must have quit the nest before this time; But this ii 
not the case ; for they are not more numerous at any seasos 
than they are in the months of May and June. 

** The same instinctive impulse which directs the cuek'>i 
to deposit her eggs in the nests of other birds, directs her 
young one to throw out the eggs and young of the owner < f 
the nest. The scheme of nature would be incomplete with- 
out it ; for it would be extremely difficult, if not impos«iM''. 
for tiie little birds destined to find succour for the cu.k->^ 
to find it also for their own young ones, after a cerUua 
period ; nor would there be room for the whole to inhab.; 
the nest. 

"Thus, sir, I have, with much pleasure, complied wit'i 
vour reouest, and laid before you such observations aa I 
have hitnerto been capable of making on the natural histcry 
of the cuckoo ; and should they throw some light on a sub- 
ject that has long remained in obscurity, I shjQl not thuik 
that m^ time has been ill-emploved. 

" With a ffrateful sense of the many obligations I ow 
to the Iriencbhip with which you have so long honourri 
me, 

'* I remain, &c, Edwabd Jsnxkb. 

«« Berkley, December 27th, 1787.** 

We have now exceeded the limits prescribed for ocr 
obserx'ance, bat our self-imposed task is by no means 
complete. What we have stated in the preceding pai:cs 
would merely give the uninitiated some ide^i of tn, 
Jenner as an accomplished gentleman, who bad ear- 
nestly devoted himself to the study of natural historr ; 
but the great discovery of his life, with which his naxo^ 
is inseparably associated, and by which be became thd 
benefactor of mankmd, and involved fntnre generatkn* 
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ill a debt of gratitude which never can be repaid, has 
not as yet been mentioned. 

It is scarcely necessary to say we mean the prophy- 
lactic power of cowpock, by the judicious propagation 
of which, the hnman race may be rendered exempt 
from the invasion of one of the most loathsome, malig- 
nant, and fatal diseases known to the medical world : 
namely, Small-Pox. 



• A CANADIAN FESTIVAL. 

BY CAVIARE. 

Round the oak-^rees, roand the oak trees, round the palms 

and pine trunks hoary, 
Bearded with the moss of ages, linked in dim cathedral 

arches, 
Gather we, as, setting seaward, sinks the aun behind the 

forests; 
And the moon, a white-cheeked phantom, waUu amid the 

rosy meadows ; 
As the first star, bom of twilight, trembles overhead the 

cedars. 
And the marsh fowl, westward flying, fleck the slow de- 

creasing splendour, 
And the smoke plumes from our log huts, glimmer bluely, 

upward flowing ; — 
We are gathered, not in silence, for the hour hath inspi- 
ration. 
We are gathered, not in dolour, though our hearts are 

brimmed with sorrow, — 
Sorrow for the Past behind us-.sorrow for the Future 

coming; 
Ruined homes and lonely churchyards ; peace and cant 

and rotting quiet. 
Banners flaunted, not in battle, but on courtly towers and 



Swords flashed forward, not in conflict, but like faggots 
bound together. 

Ah ! the world forgets its mission ; ah ! the days are grow- 
ing coarser, 

And the day of common natures mixes with the brighter 
metal 

Till the earth is bronzed with meanness ; and the watch- 
cries of our fathers 

Blazon hatchments, blazon tombstones ; dumb yet myriad- 
voiced reproaches 

To the doth that eats the Present, and the shame that waits 
the Future. 

Let us hope : within the darkness which doth front our 

strainmg vision, 
Somethiug new is taking birth and struggling bravely to 

the sunlight ; 
Infant wailings ! yet we hear them ; baby pleadings ! they 

have potence. 
And anon shall swell to thunders ; when the tender hands 



STOW firmer, 
Broader f 



in their grasp of finger, stronger in their knitted 
muscle, 

Fit to hurl broad bolts and upwards bear the buckler, in 
whose shadow, 

Peoples maddened by oppresdon, and athirst for retribu- 
tion. 

Forest-hewers, water-bearers to the Qod-accursed oppressors, 

Shall fluig down their tools and shackles, and arrayed in 
triple conscience, 

Forward, onward, wheresoever Right is bound and Power 
is rampant, 

Bear the creed of liberation, and the diafts that smite 
Resistance. 



Dimly seaward, where the silence broodeth black across 

the orient ; 
Kingdom of a million mornings— gates that daily bloom with 

sunrise. 
Glorious East ; around whose outposts, when the fogs are 

crimson shafted 
By the arrows of the daybreak, cocks awaken, clarion- 
throated ; 
Far away behind the billows, scarfed with Vapour, maned 

with lightning. 
Far below familiar planets, ever broadening through the 

twilight — 
Through the sad Canadian sunsets— lies an island sphered 

in ocean, 
Scattered o*er with flying sea mist. In her vales the green 

wheat bloometh « 

Through the curvdd palms of April, and the blood-rei 

moons of harvest ; 
There, amid the homestead shadows, orchards riot, apples 

ripen, 
And the mellow pears wax lusdons in the bronzing winds 

of Autumn. 
There in lonely woodland places, where the marsh-pool 

fringed with rushes, 
Lieth like a lake of quiet, dts the solemn plumdd heron. 
And on uplands, bramble-crested, phantom-draped, in ash 

and willow. 
Gloom the gravestones of our fathers, mothers, brothers, 

sisters, sweethearts. 
(Christ reodve th^n !) From the nor'land, where the cliffs 

spur back the surges^ 
To the south that steeps its headlands in the swathes of the 

Atlantic, 
Plenty floweth. Heavens ! avenge us ! we have wrongs 

and recollections. 
At our mother's board we hungered, on our household 

hearths we trembled, 
Strangers fattened on our labours, slipped the red-eyed 

Imunds of havoc. 
And, o'er ruined homes and altars, chased us from the land 

that bore us. 
Earth, preserve the bones bequeathed in our sorrow to thy 

keeping. 
In thy vast sepuloh^ silence, treasure their decaying 

ashes. 
We have said " farewell" in patience, fixing eyes upon the 

future. 
When the tumult that's approaching, though its triumph 

hour be distant. 
Should bear witness to our vengeance. Hark ! there tolls 

from out the hemlocks 
The low chimes of prayer ; how often, in the valleys of 

dear Ireland, 
When the waggons crossed the com folds, 'mid the sheaves 

of yellow wurley, 
Have we heard the silver vesper, breaking ^ough our 

harvest carols ? 
God be with it, angels watch it— Laud of Saints and Bards 

and Soldiers — 
Cresset in the dark of Europe ! garden of the Faith of Ages I 
God be with it — Gkxi be with it ! though our hands delve 

fordgn quarries, 
Wrenching drops of gold from granite ;— though the crown 

of man's ambition 
Glitter on our aspirations, Ireland, we cannot forget thee t 
Glorious home of storm and darkness, bloom and radiance^ 

truth and beauty, 
Blessings calm thy mournful present, triumph bless thy 

dawning future! 

Thus they sang : a group of exiles, in the low Canadian 

silence 
Streamed the river through the forest, with a sad unoeading 

wailing — 
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Wailiog like a pizung spirit; in U|e ^iidour o*er the tnt 

tops 
Eddiecf roimd the dnsky eagle; and from bosks and brown- 
leafed juo^les 
Shrilled the i»pe8 of birds : alow lapsing gathered thieker 

half the twilight^ 
Till the grass was aisled in darkness. Then the log fixes, 

piles of odour, 
Crackled in the crispdd dearing, and the smoke-wieaihs 

drifted nor'ward. 
And the flames in fans leaped upward, lapping toqgoes of 

pantine crimson^ 
Bound the nuge boles of the pine trees and the branches of 

theoedars. 
Tin the foliage, glimmered golden* ahaken by the misty sea 

wind. ^ 

" Home, sing of home, of lonely Ireland, gentle Ellen ! of 

our country 
i<et us hear a grey tradition, hymned in peace above the 

tree tope." 
Kose she up, a tender maiden, at the bidding of her 

lover, 
Knelt b^de her greyhaired father, singing, wound her 

arms around him : — 



THE SPRIKG. 

Kow blows the white rose round our garden pales,, 
Now by the wicket, breathes the scented briat ; 

Kow flowers the happy lilac in the sun. 
Now the laburnum wakes in gusta of fire ; 
But never, never shaU they bloom for mei 

High on the uplands, the brown woods are touched 

By gentle visitincs of morning rain ; 
The cowslip in the budding hedge-rows teems, 

The son-eyed daisies wMten hialf the plain ; 
Ah never, never shall tiiey bloom for me. 

Thou com'st, no more, to build below our eaves, 
LoDg-wingM swallow, for they are no more ! 

Poor redbreast, thou hast ceased to shrill thy heart 
In fiiendly shadows by our open door 1 
Ah never, never shiul ye sing for me. 

Dear mother, thou hast ceased at mom to pasa, 

By leafy lattices, to watch us sleep ; 
Thy palms are fettered with the salt sea- weed. 

Thy head is rocking in unf athomed deep ; 
Ah never, never wiU thou come to me I 

O home^ O friends, O long familiar haunts — 
Chapel^ and brook, and wood, and mossy bridge ; 

The fisher bending by the shallow stream. 
The windmill whirring on the glebe-land's ridge ; 
Ah ! never, never shall you shine for me ! 

Sad are our memories, sad unbidden tears, 
Deep mingled ecstacies of peace and pain. 

Sad are the thoughts that glimmer round our hearts — 
The odours of wild-flowers in falling rain, 
Ah ! bitter, bitter ai'e my thoughts to me ! 

Good bye ! and I could say unnumbered times, 

To friend, and stream, and tree — good bye, good bye ! 

Only remains to comfort us a while. 
Love, like a late light in a darkening sky, 
All lovo, in sorrow, thou abidcst with me. 



She ceased, and for sorrowful pauses, around the red riog 

of the log-fire 
Dumb was the silence of anguish, wfaUst she nestled close 

to her father. 
And hid her white face on his bosom. Then Owen mored 

back in the darkness 
And Dressed his brown hands to his eyelids : " Sing for xo, 

Owen !** they clamoured ; 
''Sing us a sons of the mountains ; a brave baUad, hresth- 

ing of heather. 
And stirred with the pikes of torrents.'* He, laagliin;. 

slung forward his nfie — 
*' Then let's have a chorus, my brothers ; and here's to the 

brave iron moimtains ; 
Here's to the Galtees— hurrah ! men, and long may thej 

flourish defiant !" 
Up through the dusk of the forest, ascended the ay of the 

exiles, 
A cataract arching a darkness, a-roar in the span of ita 

falling. 



THE MOUNTAENS- 

4 

Mr spurs are rusted, my coat is rent, 

My plume is dank with rain ; 
And the thistle down and the barley beard 

Are tiiick in my home's mane ; 
But my rifle's as bright as my sweedihiemri'n eye, 

And my arm is strong and free — 
What care have I for your king sand laws ? 

I'm an outlawed rappaiee I 
Click, click your glasses friends, with miae, 



And give your grasp to sbe ; 
I'm England's foe, I'm Ireland's friend— 
Caic)^ click, I'm a rapparee ! 

The mountain cavern is m^r home. 

High up in the crystal air ; 
My bed is the limestone, iron-ribbed. 

And the brown heath smelling fair. • 
Let George or William only sen^ 
His troops to bum and shoot — 
We'll meet them upon equal ground. 
And fiffht them foot to foot. 
Click, click your glasses, friends, with mine, 

The midnight's made for glee ; ■ 
Stout hearts beat fast for Ireland yet — 
Yes— I am a rapparee. 

Hunted from out our father s homea^ 

Pursued with steel and shot, 
A bloody wariare we must wage. 

Or the gibbet be our lot. 
Hurrah ! the war is welcome work. 

The hated outlaw knoi^ ; 
He steps unto his country'-s love 
O'er the corpses of Hsb foeo. 
Click, click your glasses, foenda with mine, 

In coming days I see ' 
Stern labours for our country'^s weal — 
Yes — I'm a rapparee, 

** Bravo I strong Owen," they shouted, and the swxovfcl 

hush of the forest 
Was slit by their clear ringing bravoes, 'till the green li»" 

shook in the grasses, 
And the fronds of the oak palpitated. Then one suog * 

story of passion. 
And the soul-threaded tones of her anguish flowed fortb es 

the air, like a wailing : — 
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TIME AND A VIOL^. 

Tis many jean, remorseful year& since last we met ; 

The turnstile ol the dark oat-field in chaff was set ; 

On the brown bam roof lurked the light that swam out of 

the moaning sea — 
Dearest, God's gentlest peace waa mine, for thou wert there 

with me, with me. 



The purple moon, along the east, with fog were white, 
But aU our gurdtn paths ran clear into the night ; 
Over the pea-plants, bloasomless, hummed many a wander- 
ing-homeward bee, 
I felt the glory of thy love, standing close by me, by 



Thou didst not fail whe&^foniting bars unroofed our 

home. 
Thou didst not weep, thon^ ihy strong cheek was reft of 

bloom. 
But in the fire of sufiering mpst patient thou didst look at 

me. 
And, though my heart was nigh to burst, weeping. I turned 

mine eyes to thee. 



What doth it gain to tell how woe crushed thy brave 
frame, 

Till sickneas knit thy temples round with girths ^of 
flame? 

Thou diedat upon the moxmtain acaip, in houseless^ friend- 
leas misery. 

For what was I ? I knew not what, what could I do, but 
wadl for thee ? 



Peace to thy i^es where they rest in green Kincor, 
The yellow shallows shelve in sands alon^the shore ; 
Peace nnto thee and rest to me, fh)m Heaven to-night, I 

only crave 
Time and a violet to plant on thy forgotten, stonelets 

grave. 



" Arrahy Willy Delany," cried John, '* come and give ua a 

tune on your bagp^P^ • 
The ]?ight*s getting; late, and I'm anxioua to dance all the 

stars out of distance. 
And give me your hand, Peggy Heidy ; hark I there goes 

• the Jdljr Foxhunter !* 
Whoo ! sure 'tisn't dreaming and crooning will do the right 

work for old Ireland: 
Jewel ! look at the moon, she cornea out fasik to peep at a 

real Kerry double. . 
Give it to her. my sonsj^^eol and toe, for they say she 

delists in diversion i - 

Then up sprang fiantastieal ahadonrs, and never did Temp^ 

or Provence 
Behold in the hearta of their valleys a merrier flock of tvild 

dancers. 
At last the grey morning winked feintly across the hot 

breath of the revels. 
And back to the log-huts the^ wandered, with prayera for 

dear Ireland and freedom. 



FROM GARRYOWEN TO LONDON. 

When it was autumn time, and the foliago in the public 
sqnares reddened io the winds ; when the solitary poplar 
in our back yard turned yellow, and dropped leaf after 
heaf on the damp flag-stones until we waded ankle-deep 
in rotting herbage ; when lamps were lighted early in 
the streets, and the watchmen wore heavy coats ; when 
people drove about in close carriages, and wrapped 
their shoulders in fnrs ; when the poor frnit and lozenge 
vendors began to look cold in the long, wind-searched 
streets, and the dome of St. PauPs was glazed with 
frost, until it shone high over its time-blackened cylin- 
der like a huge sugar cake ; when the windows were 
whitened with rime and the eaves twinkled with icicles ; 
when rotten honses shook nightly, and the chimneys 
groaned and the iofirm floors gave up the dust of de- 
parted generations ; it was then I came to London. My 
object in visiting it was not to dispel ennui, for my daily 
necessities were sufiicient of themselves to dissipate that 
exclusive luxury of the wealthy and indoleut ; neither 
did I come as a sight-seer, in love with the monuments 
of English civilisation, and longing to behold, face to 
face, those wondeifnl results of human genius and in- 
dustry of which London is pre-eminently the capitaL 
1 had no lost love to bury — ^no bitter disappointment 
to forget, no agony to stifle in the roaring thoronghfares 
of the great city. Will it compromise me with the 
reader if I confess that I left, bread behind me, and went 
thither to seek it ? I had risen up from the hearth and 
household board, stong to the quick by what I then con- 
sidered (alas ! to what does not time and the need for 
outer help reconcile ns ?) an unpardonable wrong, rati- 
fied' and confirmed in its bitterness by the sanction of 
my relatives. 

My eldest sbter, Grace, who, until this unhappy oc- 
currence turned awry the current of my affections, I 
had loved and almost reverenced, I learned to look upon 
as an enemy, whose forgiveness by me could not be pnr* 
chased by any repentance of her own or intercession of 
Others. She to abandon me I she to join in the rebukes 
of others, and to chide my folly — she to speak of impru- 
dence I and indulge hopes of my amendment ! Grace ! 
My mother too ! — but I never loved her with the inten- 
sity of feeling with which I regarded my sister — she 
had turned on me ; l^poken bitter words and ventured 
on impossible predictions relative to my future. Heart- 
broken and dispirited, I abandoned home for three da} 8, 

and on the fonrth I resolved to fly G , to isolate 

myself for ever from those who, I thought, had outraged 
my feeKngs. Had not many men (thought 1), armed 
with courage and a.crnst^plimged fearlessly into tl:o greit 
tides of London, and been borne on to prosperity ? I !::«l 
not fools carved fortunes out of its credulity ? had uvt 
knaYCs meshed, its prince-merchants in their toils^ and 
found tbem easy preys? Thither I would ventnr<», 
whatever carse or bjcs^ing attended the enterprise. So 
resolving, I Iriy down to sleep with liondon on my lips. 
And through the night, and until the sad twilight fil- 
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tered through the casements, mj dreams were rarified 
into a gorgeoQS chain of brain pageants. Cities thronged 
yflth domes, and harbours bristling with the masts of a 
thousand nations, rose vividly on my closed eyes. From 
palaces that overhung canals paved with tremulous moon- 
light, there breathed the sounds of the viol and tabor. 
From mighty steeples, pinnacled in sombre skies, 
came the golden voices of invisible bells. And the 
streets! Who is she that, beautiful as the appari- 
tion which passed through the wicket of the prophet's 
garden at sunrise to bathe in the lilies, walks uuder- 
neath the terraces, divine in her wondrous beauty and 
obvious peace of soul ? My Destiny I I followed her. 
The clocks were stnking three through the morning fogs 
when the vessel in which I crossed the channel steamed 
up the Thames and slackened speed opposite Green- 
wich. The lights had abeady begun to twinkle in the 
windows of the palace, and from the river banks there 
arase a low murmur like the awakening of human life 
from the torpor of darkness to the active labours of day. 
Before us, the flare of London, sat high in the murky 
clouds, a vast rose-coloured splendour, fit to canopy the 
city that loomed below it. On every side ships, whose 
huge hulls were exaggerated by the misty atmosphere, 
lay at anchor, their lamps swinging aloft. My heart 
loaped to my throat when a passenger pointed out the 
n ower of London, a stark and naked mass of masonry, 
J iled up on our right. Within a stone's throw of that 
memorable pile, long consecrated in my mind by asso- 
ciations of history and fiction, I felt as if to behold it 
compensated for all the unkindnesses of home and all 
.the penalties of travel. Near and, sti!l nearer to the 
enchanted city. Keep thy crimson glare, heavens ! 
nor let it die out, that I may plunge my palms into its 
waimtb. But the glare faded, receded, and languished 
into a lemon-coloured reflection as we approached Lon- 
don Bridge. The tramp of men and horses rose audi- 
^ ble above the arches, through which 1 could see the 
lights of the city buroing dimly in the distance. Lon- 
don was ali-eady awake — the pulse of labour beat briskly 
along the whaifs ; the brown-sailed lighters moving into 
mid- stream. With my luggage I descended the ship^s 
side, and in a few minutes was rowing with the tide 
towards the city. I guessed at St. Paul's, but became 
so confused about the bridges that the waterman 
laughed as he leaned to the sculls. 

" Where d'ye put up, sir ?" 

I am lost for an answer, but after a moment's hesi- 
tation I reply — " We shall go to London." 

'• H*m," says my waterman, " and where there, sir ?" 

I tell him I am not particular as to destination, and 
that he may row anywhere. 

^' Knows a snug place in Temple Bar, sir," he re- 
marks, after a pause. 

" Then take me there." 

So, under the bridges Sonthwark and Blackfriars we 
rowed in silepce, ceasing when we came to a wharf that 
lay almost level with the water. There I disembarked 
'and was led up a narrow lane, in the street-doors of 
which some houseless wretches were huddled up asleep. 



We emerged on the Strand, and turned into Temple Bit. 
Ten minutes later I was seared at a hot supper, a&d 
feeling almost inclined to cry from excitement. 

My room was small, but it had a Britannia-metal 
brightness about it which made me feel comfortable. 
Portraits of celebrated boxers were hung on the walls, 
and a cracked, but scrupulously polished looking-glass 
adorned the fire-place. Paper roses, thrust into che&p 
vases, enriched the mantel-shelf, which had a highir 
moral tone about it. My windows were bvng witb 
thick chintz curtains, depending from simple coroiceN 
and had a very elegant effect. The roar of the streets 
was gathering under the windows when I fell asleep. 
I confess at that moment my reflections were more of a 
melancholy than a cheerful nature. The knonledg^ 
that my stock of money was > limited, that credit w&s 
not to be had, and that friends there were none, in- 
creased the gloomy feelings which preyed upon me. la 
the noises of the thoroughfares, in the sonnds of tht 
clocks, in the human voices I heard at interval^ there 
was a sigoificant ciy which my fancy interpreted Into 
^^ Bread, bread." So from the airy heights of hope oa 
which I had dwelt pleasantly many da} a, I was sud- 
denly plunged into the most forlorn despondency, whiU 
I was utterly unable to account for the transitioo. And 
yet the change, as far as I was constituted, was abso- 
lutely and entirely natural. In my gayest mood« I 
. have experienced that sensation whicJ^ probably in- 
spired Hood with the familiar apothegm — '' there is 
even in happiness to make the heart afraid." In mr 
saddest moments I have frequently been visited with 
odd fancies and fugitive stimulants to laughter whkk 
have unrolled any silver lining that my clond may have 
turned heavenwards. I am acquainted with men wbo 
turn misanthropes at a merry-making, and are ripe k& 
a lark directly after a religious ceremony. 

It was brilliant life for me whilst churches and moni!- 
ments, beadles and guardsmen, out-of-the-way places 
and stock lions, retained the air and fascination of t^u- 
velties. There was a delightful feeling In strolliaf 
through Westminster and shaking the dust off c^'s 
shoes over the bones of the poets ; to get lost m St. 
Paul's when the evening darkness mnffled the vast 
dome in frosty shadows, and draped the white marbks 
in luxurious indistinctness. A transient sense of sad^- 
fied curiosity filled me fur a moment as I stood befcn 
the tablet which remembers John Milton in Watfin;- 
street. Londoners never experience, for every-d:!? 
familiarity exclades, the devotional tone of mind ia 
which I stood before every stone, brass, or bit of mbbU^ 
which recalled through the mistiness of grey assocnttos 
the great dead. Thus for weeks I lived, dreamed, aci 
existed about London, a student of Emotion more ihtz 
an observer or connoisseur. Then came the reacti^ &, 
when church, and statue, and monument, the objects .: 
my first impassioned idolatry, looked common-plac^; 
and I turned with profound relief to squares and ganie^ 
railings, and ravelled in the tiniest glimpse of green c: 
brown foliage which the autumn had spai-ed. W'dl U 
be credited that I conceived a strong aflectiou for iLrt^ 
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wretched blades of grass which struggled up betweea 
the pointed stones of mj windov-siil — ^tbat I covered 
them night after night with a broken wine-glass, that 
they might not perish in the inclement air, and that I 
was almost affected to tears on discovering one morn- 
ing that the frost had eaten them away, in spite of mj 
precautions. Tbey were dead, and I ft4t as if one of the 
poor ht>pe8 which I so jealonsly cherished had shrivelled 
pp and expired with them. Churchyards next engaged 
my sympitthies, and to them I turned. At Stepney 
there h a vast cemetery attached to tbe church. 
Around its unfrequented walks, whilst the leaves from 
the faded trees were blown about in crimson whirls, 
littering the* graves, and clinging to tbe Norman 
window?, 1 have wandered listless'y day after day for 
weeks. Tbe old tombstone 3, several dating three and 
foar centuries back, overgrown with moss and that 
peculiar churchyard fungus which grows like a sponge 
out of ancient sepulchres, I converted into sources of 
stady, and shall I confess it, amusement. For tbe 
puff-checked angels, trumpetted and bewinged, I cared 
little; but I affectionately remember one narrow grave 
In a sunny angle of the cemetery, Out of the centre of 
which rose a little square of marble on which was in- 
scribed the word ^' Ellen Marston," and underneath it 
^' Peace.'' The grass was grass, the grave was the 
-work of men's hands. Some rude chisel had carved the 
Inscription, and yet that simple word invested all around 
It with a sanctity and repose which stole through blind 
but willing ways to my heart, and overflowed it with 
rest. On mornings when the skies promised a cheerful 
afternoon, I walked to Battersea, and plunged amongst 
the gravestones that stud the soft sward around the 
hideous church. I found no peace written there. 
Tombstones constructed after the fashion of a chest of 
drapers, on which idle men stole out to sleep when tbe 
siin shone warmly ; great slabs with oval-shaped heads 
literally piebald with time ; and coffin-shaped hillocks, 
ia which the night-shade flourished, had no attractions 
for an anxious and undecided mind. Yet the memo- 
ries of Battersea churchyard are dear to me ; for amongst 
the stones and turf heaps, one wild December afternoon, 
before the furze had blossomed on the downs, or the 
celandine glittered in the hedgerows, I found an unfolded 
primrose. It had slipped the palms of the approaching 
spring time, and leaped up, its healthy core bubbling 
vitb wholesome sap and fragi^ance, into the heart of 
death and desolation. And from that dainty, bright- 
eyed stranger, my soul acquired momentar}' strength, 
and the blessed recollection that we are never God- 
abandoned, never hopeless. In a glass of water the 
poor floweret gladdened my little chimney-shelf for 
man J days, uutU it perished and wasted, leaf after leaf. 
^Vheu I had visited St. Mary's, South wark, the Lady 
Chapel, as it is still called, I felt a strange desire to 
visit Sbapespeare's theatre. Knight's London had made 
nie accurately acquainted with the topography of the 
district, and I did not fear of finding it. Through tur- 
t uoas lanes, where commerce wore rags and chains, where 
waggons jostled each other in needle-eyed thoroughfares. 



where rotting masts and boiling pitch infected the air 
with a hundred smells, where dissipated-looking women 
dragged the dust heaps and channels for rags, and bits 
of metal, by lofty store-houses seemingly abandoned to 
idleness, I picked my way to the spot on which 
Shakespeare lived, a lessee, and played the ghost to his 
own Hamlet. Tbe peaked roof of the theatre had gone, 
the front wall had fallen down,' and nothing remuned 
but a gable of the venerable temple. But high up 
in the wall I discovered a fire place, probably of the 
green-room in which Shakespeare's Juliets, Portias, and 
I)esdemonas, (sweet innocent boys of comely face and 
delicate figure) slipped out of their nightly hose into 
trains and petticoats. " May not imagination trace 
the dust of Alexander until be find It stufiing a bung- 
hole ?" And may not a gentle fancy trace Master 
William from the stage to the green-room, and thence 
to the fire-place? hospitable hearth, whose flame has 
warmed the hands of William Shakespeare, flourish 
long ! May no rode hand pnll thee down I Keep thy 
traditions green, for on thy stones there burn the brands 
of immortality. 

Di*eamer I the fine phrensy of a moment hurried past, 
leaving me but a reproachful codicil. To indulge the 
luxury of dreams one needs be rich and light-hearted* 
Yet I was neither, and I dreamed — dreamed, whilst my 
whole earthly possession was the clothes I wore, and three 
poor crowns, husbanded at the expense of stinted meals 
and the contempt of my hostesa. And notwithstanding 
that the wolf howled at the threshold, that the biting 
wind searched my garments, that I went to bed without 
candle-light night after night, supperless and exhausted, 
I continued to dream. The convulsions of those sor-> 
rowful times alternately raised and depressed me, and 
the broken fragments of my fortunes as they caught tbe 
lurid light of some fresh calamity, glowed as often like 
lumps of gold and pieces of precious stone, as the red-hot 
coals, over which I should be driven by self-elected 
ordeal to walk unshod. But at times I was wrapped 
in dejection despite the glitter of the fragments, for I 
knew their appearances were falsehoods — palpable tricka 
invented to cheat the eye and deceive the soul. The 
Destiny whom I had followed — where-was she ? I have 
known her since for many years, and I knjw she plays 
the leman to her lovers' enemies. She coquets with 
men's souls, and traffics on their credulity — she waa 
made to be avoided. And yet that I know her and have 
discovered the wrinkles that underlie the meretricious 
paste and rouge, I have not forgotten to drcam.« Now, 
as of old, I abandon myself to bewildering ecstaciea, 
build castles on baseless precipices, and construct hang* 
ing gardens on steeps where the centipede could not find 
a footing. And though when I am broad awake, I feel 
ashamed of the fancies to which I have been captive, 
I am grateful to Grod that in our worst moments he baa 
secured us a temporary refuge from the ills of life. 
Sleep is not only a cloak but a crown. From under its 
poppied eyelids, miserable souls overlook the rough 
limits of the world, and breathe awhile the air of Para* 
dise. Let us deal charitably with enthuiiasm. 
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It was only a natural conseqaence of the peculiar tone 
of mj constitution, that I could not succeed in reducing 
lAj miseries to anything like uniformity. People hare 
joked on the scaffold ; why should not a pennyless ra* 
grant have his jest and coticetto t Folly is a bad mas- 
ter ; but I confess, I like the jangle of his bells, and the 
studied distraction of his raiment. Often as I sat in 
my poor lodgings, lighted only by the reflection of the 
street lamps, those bells have tinkled, faintly indeed, 
on my ear ; and, inspired by a hungry desire for change, 
I have stolen down stairs, buried myself in a passing 
crowd, and smuggled away, through slum intricacies, 
to Westminster. There was there a cheap theatre in 
one of those seedy thoroughfares which radiate from the 
bridge to all the extremities of the metropolis. It was a 
hybrid establishmentjhalf theatre, half public-house, with 
a villanouslow front, and an incurable smell of escaped gas. 
You passed through the bar to the theatre, a square room 
piltrily divided into boxes, pit and gallery. In the or- 
chestra there were four fiddlers and a drum, wliich were 
constantly engaged, whenever I was present, in playing 
Weber's Last Waltz to four middle-aged women and a 
p )liceman, who constituted the visible port-on of the 
audience. That there were people in the gallery I knew 
for various reasons. I have been at that theatre, always 
occnpying a three-penny box, a doaen times, and I 
always left it more melancholy than when I entered. 
The wretched character of the scenery, the miserable 
wardrobe of the poor players, the emptiness of the 
house, the reticence of the policeman, the fixed stare of 
t'lie cheque-taker, impressed me with a sense of desolato- 
ness which often became painfully acute. On one oc- 
casion, when a player was more tlian usually vehement 
as t/ie Bottle Imp, a feeble bravo flew out of the gal- 
lery. " Don't," said the Imp, stepping forward, 
•* don't, it's not worth while." And everybody at once 
appeared satisfied that, under the circumstances, it was 
not worth while, and thenceforth held their tongues. At 
another time some sympathetic person observing that a 
player spoke hnskily, threw him an orange fVom a side- 
box, which the recipient directly picked up and 
plaeed in his pocket. About ten o'clock the gas 
would suddenly begin to blink and play extra- 
vagant antic9, which resulted in frightening the 
four women and arousing the slumbering ener- 
gies of the policemen. Nevertheless, the play went 
on in the darkness, until the last jet having burned 
blue for a minnt-e, died ont ; and somebody, afier whis- 
pering to somebody on the stage, struck a match and 
lighted a candle, and was generally understood to say, 
m quite a conversational tone, that owing to something 
with which somebody was remotely connected, having 
had something to do with the gas, the performance would 
be adjourned until the following evening. In the per- 
oration the drowsy individval frequently made use of 
the word patronage, and be ended by blowing the candle 
out, and leaving ns all in the dark, then there was a 
groping movement perceptible in the direction of the 
door; and somehow or another the four women ma- 
naged to get out, and I followed them to be accosted 



by the policeman with the remark that the " affair was 
nini — ^very." In the taproom, whenever I turned into it, 
I used to find the players sitting at isolated tables, smoking 
clay pipes and writing with beery fingers on the shabby 
oilcloth covers. By the fire sat a remarkably florid old 
gentleman, attired in three waistcoats, but with his coat 
folded up and laid across his knees. He went by the 
name of the ^Towser," and managed several times 
every night to be involved in some critical dispute with 
the members of the company. One exhibitioa of his 
critical powers fixed itself indelibly in my memory. A 
player one night quoted the dialogue between Hamlet 
and Horatio. 

" Wrong !" exclaimed Towscr, suddenly, " wrong, 
sir; out of it, sir— out, out !'* 

" Beg pardon, sir, did you say ont ?*• 
" I did sir ; I did say out. The lines are, * There 
are more thiogs in heaven and earth, Horatio, than ai e 
dreamt of in our philosophy.' " 

" My dear sir, surely not. How would Mr. Fechter 
or Mr. Kean say it? That's the question.'* 
n « Wrong again, sir. Sir, I'm not' speaking of Mr. 
Fechter or Mr. Kean. The first may be right, althonirh 
he's a Frenchman, and as for the second, be has no 
teeth, sir. I tell you, sir, I'm not talking of either of 
them, sir. I'm talking of Shakespeare-— Sh:ikespearo, 
£ir. By the way, my friend, what is philosophy ?" said 
Mr. Towser, looking across the top of bis pot at the last 
speaker ; " what, sir, is philosophy ?* 

" Well," replied the other, " I can*t exactly say." 
** You can't say ! then is it possible that yon presume 
to talk of what yon know nothing abont ? Shame, sir, 
sbarae. Try and be consistent next time." 

When Mr. Towser had finished, the company relapsed 
into a dead silence ; the players dipped their fingers 
afresh and wrote on the oilcloth ; Mr. Towser blew his 
coat with a view to dust it, and the pot-boy coming ISf 
would say, "Now, gents, twelve o'clock, cut it!" And we 
cut it. 

And yet there was a sense of misery incorporated 
with my every-day life which I conld not sh^e off, 
though I made desperate efforts to relieve myself. Men 
went round me, like Jean Paul's moon, not to give light 
and peace to my perplexities, but to bombard me wiih 
stones. The stones, came ; ill words, contemptuous 
phrases, the killing projectiles which the world showais 
on the weak, assailed me ; so thickly did they fall at 
times that the discharges shut out the heavens, and left 
me wounded and moaning, in desolation and darkness. 
Human associations I had none. Guiltless of any criiiM*. 
which might have estranged me from my fellow-men, 
I was left alone to fight the demon in his own comer, 
and carry the marks of his strangling fingers on my 
throat, visible to the world. The sin which branded 
me, the fiend I fought with, the controlling misfortune 
of those ivretched days, was — ^poverty. That which 
was acceptable to God and consecrated by the human 
sufferings of a Redeemer, was hated and despised by 
men. Even the police watched me with suspicions eyes 
as I passed along the streets ; and the very dogs, wiih 
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whom I had been always a welcome friend, snarled and 
shewed thdr teeth if I approached them. Good sodotj 
dogs, I have since found oat, contemn the poor as ma(^ 
as their masters, and have nice appreciations of the 
diffa^nce between fine dotMng and shabby raiment. In 
the sorrowful moods in which my miseries involved me, 
I strolled one afternoon in the direction of the GoildhaU. 
Ihere is something friendly in the front of that pile, a 
charitable Catholicism pervades the rough stone win* 
dews and quaint carvings. Those great giants in the 
angles of the haU had benign looks for me as they 
gaaed down from their bfty pedestids on the sea of hu- 
man craft, and finesse, and subversion of God's provi- 
dence, which seethed and boiled around their feet. In 
the open approach to the building I at last found friends. 
They did not wear wigs, or flatter about in legal silk 
and fustian ; they did not come with client-hardened 
faces or boding steps ; they were neither men nor wo- 
men ; but the flock of parti-coloured pigeons which be- 
long to the Guildhall. High up on the stone ledges and 
abutments those happy birds dwelt throughout the sunny 
hours of the day in cheerful companionship. But when 
a cloud crossed the sun, they flew up for a moment, and 
descended in wheeling eddies to the ground. They were 
of all colours and races ; some hooded, some tufted, 
some bare polled ; some were gray palmer-looking 
pigeons, that walked about with a grave gait and seri- 
ous air ; some had bright lines of crimson edging their 
wings ; some were dandUfied-looking birds, whose necks, 
as they bent throw off interwreatbed sheens of gold 
and emerald. For the wheels of carriages and the 
hooves of horses they evinced the utmost indifference, 
walking between them as if they were fixed posts, and 
never suffering the penalties of their audacious courage. 
With those birds I termed a most intimate aoqaaintance. 
After the lapse of a few days they regarded me as their 
friend, pecked crumbs from my hand, and even per- 
mitted me to touch and fondle them. I grew passion- 
ately fond of one brown-colored fellow, who must have 
been a beadle of the feather community — a great puff- 
chested bird, with a cocked hat of feathers laced with 
white. He picked me out as his patron, and would hop 
to my Bboolder when I cried ^' 0inny." Poor JBinny, 
from numy a spare breakfast did I economise a crust to 
secure oar sad friendship, and it was a warm and gene- 
i:ou8 attachment to the last. When I came to feed my 
friend I was frequently brought into contact with a 
bald-beaded old gentleman, who wore a flaming red 
vest and the whitest of shirt fronts. He was the guar- 
diau of the birds, and my fondness for his pets seemed 
to amas« him much. Occasionally he and I had little 
chats over ^ pigeons, and his quaint ways of descrip- 
tion, slightly interlarded with the cant of the bud- 
fanciers, struck me as odd, if not original. 

Winter came — ^December darkened over London ; the 
snow lay thick on the thoroughfares, and I was still 
helpless and hopeless. On Christmas Eve I disbursed 
t/i6 last sixpence in my possession, and now hunger and 
mnltiplied miseries stared me straight in the face. I 
wsLS three weeks in debt for the rent of my lodgings, 



and if a penny purchased a dukedom, I would have 
lost the chance for lack of the money. I could not 
sleep although I went early to bed ; but tossed>bout^ 
feverish and racked by devouring anguish. What 
might become of me. There was one remedy for aD 
evils, but I had not the despicable courage to attempt 
it. As I lay wide awake my mind recurred to home, 
and as I contrasted the present Christmas with its pre- 
decessor, I cried like a chUd. That night twelvemonth 
I sat at my own fireside, the centre of a festive group ; 
the logs flamed on the hearth, the room was bright with 
holly and ivy berries. The feast w^ s^iread, from a 
distant chamber came the lively tones of instruments 
and the sounds of dancing feet, my sister bent over me; 
and my mother prayed our God to send us many such 
happy anniversaries. And now, friendless and penni- 
I lay in the dense heart of a great dty, in a miser* 

lie room, through which the blast whistled, in which 
the furniture consisted of a. bed and a washing-stand. 
What should I do on the morrow ? Should I prowl 
through the sti'eet, desperate with hunger, or,' waiting 
until the darkness of the evenitig came, recommend my 
soul to a pitying Grod, and leap from some of the river 
wharfs into eternity? Delirium came, and I raved 
loudly and wildly. Then I recovered but to experience 
the tortures of some newer anguish ; and then the dty 
bells pealed out upon the midnight, and I thought of 
Faust and the Easter Chunes. bfessed bells 1 which 
speak words of consolation to bruised hearts, fresh life 
was awokeu in me by their heavenly voices, and I tasted 
peace. For I remembered that a God was bom unto 
men, and I ceased to despair ! 

The morning came, and at noon, with a few cmmba 
in my pocket, I stole, or rather slunk, through thtt 
thoroughfares to feed Binny. The bald-headed old man 
was aheady in the Guildhall square, spreading com foe 
the birds on wooden platters. 

'^ Bless me," he said, when I had accosted him, '< blesa- 
me, what brought you out to-day ?" 

'' To look at the birds," I replied. 

He laughed and stared at me, then laid hb forefinger- 
along his nose, and said knowingly, '' Do draw it mild, 
will you ?" 

" I assure you that's it," I said ; *^ 1 have no other 
business here. Where's Bin ?" 

'^ Not well, I suppose ; he hasn*t come down yet.. 
Now, there's a beanty I" he exdaimed, pointing to a 
pretty black and crunson pigeon. '^ I call him ' Garry- 
owen.' " 

I started. '^ And why do you call him ' Ganyowen,* 
my friend ?" 

'^ Well, the reason's not over particular, you know. 
He's a brave 'un, and I christened him after a brave 
place. Did you ever hear of Garryowen ? Garry, my 
boy, don't peck poor * Nancy' so— idon'tl" 

<< Yes, often," I said ; <^ in fact I have lived there a 
considerable time." • 

" Lived there I" he exclaimed, arching his eye-brows 
and pursing up his lips as if prcpoi-ifig to whistle. 
*' Lived there ! Did you know the Whites ?" 
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I said" I did." 

" And the Dillons ?" he asked anxiously. " Yonng 
Dillon^is somewhere in London, on a mad-goose-chase. 
His sister is Inoatic about him, and has sent Father 
M to hunt him up." 

" Hare yon seen Father M ?" I inquired ner- 

Tously. 

"Dear, yes« He left Limerick the day on which 
Mrs. Dillon — ^Mrs. Dillon died ! — a week ago — ^was 
buried. Whew, Dick"— 

As he spoke I felt faint. My mother, for it was my 
mother, dead 1 I was struck down by the remorseful 
thought that my misconduct might have hastened her 
demise, and leaned, pale and trembling, for support 
against the great doors of the building. 

" Nothing the matter, I hope," said my friend, as he 
took my hand in his, and commenced chafing it. "Bless 
me, how cold you are ! Did you know Mrs. Dillon, sir?" 

"She was my mother!" I sobbed, bursting into 
tears. 

" God help you I" he said, with comforting earnest- 
ness. " God help you ! Hadn't you better go home, 
sir ? Father M is at Anderton's." 

I said "I had" — and I did. That evening I stopped 
with the good priest, and early next morning, bankrupt 
in means and dreams, I was flymg in the Limited Mail 
between London and Holyhead. My mother had died 
in my absence ; but the affectionate care of my sister 
compensated, if possible, for her loss. I had learned,, 
from my folly, one of the saddest and bitterest lessons 
of my life! And yet I dream. Surrounded by the 
olives and fig trees of home, my fancies are oftener at 
the other side of the Channel tfaaa here. Sometimes I 
walk in sjwit amongst the grave-stones of Battersea 
and Stepney ; but more frequently do I visit the Guild- 
hall square, to feed and fondle " Poor Binny." 



INNS OF COURT IN IRELAND, 

TROH THK DAYS OF THE PLANTAQENTS TO THOSE OF THE 
SECOND OEOROB. 

BT EDWARD m'MAIION. 

ALTHonan a collegiate association of Irish legal prac- 
titioners can be traced back to the reign of Edward L, 
(1273-1307,) and would appear to have received a 
semi-official recognition, it is not evident that at this 
time the Crown had granted them any »te for a re- 
ndence. When the first Inn of Court was established 
it was called '^ CoUett's Inn," and was situated outside 
the municipal limits of the metropolis, whore Exchequer 
and South George's-streets now stand. Within that 
precinct the superior courts of Justice were likewise 
held, but the existence of the provincial Palatinates 
rendered their duties comparatively insignificant. From 
this locality, however, the gentlemen of the long robe 
were necessitated to retire, in consequence of a very 
Qoceremonions and unlooked for notice of ejectment. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the Lord Deputy 



and the garrison of Dublin on some expedition, th$ 
united septs of the O'Bymes and the OTooles swooped 
suddenly down from their Wicklow fastnesses, teevi 
the Exchequer, and shewed how lightly they regarded 
the voluminous and learned records preserved in it by 
consigning them to the flames. The '* peaceful disso- 
nance of this legal tribe"— as Dnhigg has it— being in- 
terrupted by this event, they sought refuge within the 
walls of the dty, in the Castle of which the chief couru 
of Justice were hdd, as well as sometimes at Carlow, oa 
the southern frontier of the English Pale, a place then 
considered an impregnable fortress. In the reign ai 
Edward II. almost all the records of the kmgdom irere 
lost by a conflagration of another kind, as appears by 
the annexed excerpt from the Patent Rolls : — 

•* Be it remembered that all the rolls of the Chancery of Ire- 
land were, in the time of Master Thomas Cantock, Chancel- 
lor of Ireland,to the 23th year of King Edward, son to Kmg 
Henry III., destroyed by an accidental fire in the Abbey 
of the Blessed Virgin, near Dublin, at the time when tn 
Abbey was burned down, except two rolls of the same j-ear, 
which were deUvered to Master Walter de Thombuiy, by 
the King's writ." 

Both those records are still extant. While on the 
subject of Irish State Papers, it may be mentioned that 
no effectual measure seems to have been takeu for thesr 
security against malicious or accidental loss until the 
time of Henry VIL, when, as stated in the "Statnteof 
Resumption," passed in the tenth year of that monarch's 
reign, " the records, rolls, and inquisitories, as were 
remaining of record in the Treasury of Trim (Castle), 
and as should entitle our Sovereign Lord to aD sneh 
lordships (as thoae of CkHmaaght, Dktcr, Trim, ete.) 
were taken and embeazled by divers persons of mshce 
prepense." This was in allusion to their seiznre and 
destruction by O'Neill ; and' we may add, in further illns- 
tration of the fate of such important documents, that 
the greater portion of those formerly deposited in th? 
Tholsel of Waterford were actually converted int^) « 
bonfire by a mayor of that " nrbs intacta!" 

Whatever privileges Irish legal practitioners posses?fi 
as a corporate body, in the reign of Edward L, ^^ 
amplified and confirmed in that of Edward III., but 
they were subject to the visitorial authority of tte 
judges at Westminster. At this period, also, there wee? 
no such distinctions in the rank of members as at pre- 
sent. Sir Robert Preston, Chief Baron of the Excb^ 
quer under Edward III., assigned to them, in a vej 
liberal spirit, as a site for their Inn, his residence, whidi 
occupied the space of ground whereon the Royal Ei* 
change and Parliament-street at present stand, as far m 
the banks of the LifiPey- From Sir Robert it took the 
name of Preston's Inn, and here the legal profes^J^^a 
remamed undisturbed for two hundred years, modifvir.; 
the edifice to suit their requirements, and at their o^ 
expense. Unfortunately, however, Sir Robert wt'l 
without issue, leaving a certain portion of his residence 
to his brother, whose family succeeded to the peerage, 
and proceedings were adopted for its recovery, aided b; 
the government, whose policy did not find it palatable to 
have courts of justice held in such dose proximity to th« 
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Castle, which was altogether required for military par- 
poses, for which, indeed, it was aboat this time becoming 
nther nnstiited; for, in 1537, the Master of the Rolls 
stated that if '' steps were not taken for rebuildmg the 
Castle wall, where the lawe is kept, the majestie and 
estimation of the lawe shall peiyshe ; the Justices being 
then enforced to minister the lawes npon hjlles, as it 
woe Brehons or wilde Irishmen on their eriotts !" In 
consequence of the litigious proceedmgs of the Preston 
family, the termlj sessions of the snperior courts were 
removed, in the year 1542, to the dissolved Dominican 
Monasteiy on the northern side of the liffey. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the original grant of this edi« 
fice to the profession : — 

"In the 33rd year of Henry VIIT., the King demised to 
John Allen, Chancellor ; Sir Crerald Aylmer, Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench ; Sir Thomas Lutirell, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas ; Patrick Whyte, Second Baron of the 
Excheqner ; Patrick Bamewall, Serjeant of the King ; Ro- 
bert Dillon, Attorney-General ; Walter Cowley, Solicitor of 
the King ; and the other Professors of the Law, the monas- 
tery or house of Friars Preachers, near Dublin, and the site, 
circnit, ambit, and precinct of the said monastery and 
church, with the steeple and cemeteiy of the same, together 
with all the messuages, edifices, muls, orchards, gardens, 
lands, tenements, andother hereditaments whatsoever, with 
the appurtenances of the said monastery or house ; likewise 
tifteen messuages, with the appurtenances, in the parish of 
St Michan, within the franchises of the city of Dublin ; one 
messuage, with its appurtenances, in the street called New- 
street ; and the moiety of a certain meadow, called Ellen- 
horse-mead, otherwise Gibbet's-mead, with the appurte- 
nances, in ike county of Dublin, and with all other profits, 
poaaesnons, and hereditaments whatsoever, with the appur- 
tenances in Dublin and the suburbs of the said city." 

This grant was but temporary and experimental, 
being only for a term of twenty-one years. In the 
8ame jear the title '' King of Ireland'' having been 
adopted by Henry VIII., instead of " Lord," the new 
site gained the appellation of the " King's Inns," in 
compliment to the donor. The society also waived all 
claims to the mansion of the Preston family. A uniform 
system of legal education being considered necessary to 
the consolidation of English anthority in Ireland, a 
statute was passed about this time, by which it was 
enacted that such persona as desired to practise the Irish 
law should have previously been resident at an English 
Inn of Court. Upon the expiration of the King's grant to 
the society, it was renewed for a further term of forty- 
one jears by Queen Elizabeth. The statute enforcing 
the edacation of Irish students at English Inns of Court 
Wis likewise re-enacted in perpetuity. In this reign 
the Earl of Ormonde, Lord Deputy, obtained from the 
Crown a grant, which he afterwards transferred to a 
third person, of the site of the Inns, with all its appen- 
dages, uoder the pretence of finding it necessary to 
extend the ordnance establishment within the Castle ; 
the real motiye, however, being purely mercenary, as 
the value of the ground on the northern bank of the 
Liffey had considerably increased, and the property of 
the King's Inns extended pearly from Essex-bridge to 
the western extremity on both sides of the river, the 
strand of which at that time approached the same end 



of Bachelor's-walk.* The existing charter prevented 
any immediate molestation from Oimonde or his as- 
signee, but he, nevertheless, persevered in his endeavour 
to remove the courts, suggesting, with an effrontery 
almost incredible, the conversion of St. Patrick's Cathe* 
dral into a temple for the superior courts, the prebendal 
and canonry houses to be metamorphosed into residences 
for the judges and lawyers 1 This illegal and profane 
transfer was vigorously and successfully opposed by 
Archbishop Loftus, and the Inns remained intact for 
one hundred and sixty-five years, the society enjoying 
the right of disposing of the profits of their appurte- 
nances as they deemed fit, until the erection of the new 
Four Courts, on the ancient site of the monastery, and 
a revived income to the society from parliamentary 
taxes and personal assessments. And thus, as Bartho« 
lomew Thomas Duhigg, their librarian and first his- 
torian, wrote in 1806, '^ the King's Inn Society having 
escaped the Poddle's muddy stream, seemed fixed by 
architecture almost as permanent as their tenure on 
Braidoge's salubrious banks." The first stone of the 
present Four Courts was laid on the Idth of March, 
1776, by the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant, and 
Viscount Lifford, Lord Chancellor. The original archi- 
tect was Mr. Cooley, but he dying when he had con- 
cluded not more than the western wing, the work was 
intrusted to Mr. James Gandon, by whom it was com- 
pleted in the year 1800, at the cost of £200,000. 

In the year 1607, in the reign of James I., the Lonl 
Depnty, Sir Arthur Chichester, enrolled himself a mem- 
ber of the society, at the request of the judges and 
members of the bar. This first giving it the prestige 
of Viceregal authority and support, a copy of the origi- 
nal entry in the bookis will doubtless be interesting : — 

** Praenobilis vir, Arthurua Chichester miles, Dominua De- 

Eutatus et Gttbemator Geueralis hujus Kegui Hibernia9, ad 
umilem petitionem juatioiariorum eC aliorum jurisperito* 
rum, decimo octavo die Junii, anno iliustrilBsimi Be^m 
Jacobi, Dei Gratia^ Regni sui Anglis, FranciiB, .et flibemie, 
quinto, ec Scotias quadragesimo, dignatur se inter socioa 
hujua hospitii Qiegis Dublinii enumerari." 

On the twenty-fourth of the same month the society 
received a further accession of members, who had no 
internal authority save professional precedence. Baron 
Ellyot was elected treasurer, and Mr. Jacob Newman, a 
Six-Clerk in Chancery and Deputy Master of the Rolls, 
assistant-treasurer, no emolument being attached to the 
former office. A meeting was held in the following 
Kovember, more for the purpose of establishing a system 
of annual elections, as in the English Inns of Conrt, than 
anything else, as we find the abore officers, who could 
employ none of the funds of the society without espe- 
cial warrant, were reappointed for another year. It 
was also resolved that a pensioner should be selected 
annually " each Michaelmas term, of the ancients of the 
bar, and if any shall refuse the acceptance of that place, 
for the behoof of the house, he so refusing to be fined 

* Ormond market wrvs originally part of the King's Innr,* 
estate, and known as New-market, hut when the quays were 
erected the Viceroy's name was given to it. 
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Bt the dtscretion of the hoase." A Mr. Christopher 
Ljneh was the first pensioner, receiving from each 
member '^ twelve pence sterling each term, for his pen- 
sion, the same to be disposed of by the appointment 
of the honse to the payment of the officers' wages, 
and other necessary nses." The third general council 
was held upon the 24th of Jnne, 1608, at which the 
following order respecting the Commoos of the society, 
then first instituted, was made. ''It is ordered, that 
the commons at the bench table shall be seven shillings 
each week, the bar, and gentlemen of the society, five 
shillings sterling, the clerks three shillings sterling, each 
week, and so to continae until further order shall be 
taken therein at some other council." Wine was not 
included in this, the price of which, by subsequent ac* 
counts, appears to have been sixpence a quart for claret, 
and different kinds of white wines, and one shilling a 
quart for sack. Thsre was also a brewery attached to 
the inns, but there is no entry to show that anything 
more potent than these beverages was used. At a 
fnture period we find members taxed- for a parlour or 
retiring room for themselves, the bar, and the judges. 
Several councils were held during the year 1609-10, 
at which various regulation were passed affecting the 
interior econoony of the Inns. At thb time there was 
no embankment to the liffey, except on the northern 
aide for garden enclosures, or where the ancient bridge 
of the city communicated with the adjacent district of 
Fingal. The entire space of ground from the site of 
the monasteries of Black Friars, or St. Mary's, to the 
present King's Inns, was covered with separate tene- 
ments, held under the brotherhood of each society, who 
claimed exemption from municipal jurisdiction. Over 
these the society appointed a seneschal, whose office con- 
tinned until after the year 1 640. Stocks and a cucking- 
f tool, together with a pillory, existed within the precincts 
of these liberties, in the latter of which John Veldon, 
nnJer-treasurer of the society, was punished for perjnry 
in 1616. The monastery lands having at length lost 
their independent jurisdiction, qnays and streets rapidly 
sprung up on the sites of fields and garden terraces, 
and the prosperity of the city and the society made con- 
siderable progress. The Irish Chancellor, Dr. Jones, 
Archbishop of Dublin, was enrolled a member in 1610, 
and a still more distinguished chnrchman, James Usher, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, was appointed 
chaplain to the society, as was likewise Dr. Adam 
Loftns, then a Privy- Counsellor, and Master in Chan- 
cery, and who was afterwards elevated to the peerage. 
On May day, 1610, Donogh, Earl of Thomond, was 
enrolled a member, on which occasion he presented the 
society with a hogshead of wine, and on the same day 
Lord Butler of Tullow Phelim (son-in-law and heir to 
the Earl of Ormonde, Lord Treasurer of Ireland), also 
became a member, bestowing two hogsheads of wine. 
In the Jnne following Maurice, Lord Viscoant Roche 
and Fermoy, and Sir Richard Morrison, Vice-President 
ofMunster, were admitted, as well as Sir Richard Boyle, 
the great Earl of Cork, who gave the society a handsome 
silver cup. In the reign of Charles I., (November, 



1634) we find it ordered at a *' parliament of the King's 
Inns," that '* none shall be allowed to practise as a 
Counsellor-at-Law, but such as shall be first admitted 
of this society," the fee of admission being four mvk) 
sterling. Amongst many legal reforms institated ia 
Ireland at this time by the Lord Deputy, Sir Thonu 
Wentworth, E:irl of Strafford, whose otherwise vigorous 
and brilliant administration was occasionally imM 
by acts of terrible severity, and the colminatioa of 
whose career on Tower Hill has fnmbhed Paal Deli- 
roche with the subject of one of his noblest and most 
familiar historical paintings, was the mcrease in tbe 
number of sergeants-at-law, a rank heretofore coniiQei 
to a single member of the profession, from one to two, 
the ancient name of '* King's Sergeant** falling ioto 
desuetude. The " Prime* and " Second Sergeant/' wcrt 
their distinctive titles, the former having the precedeoct, 
and being always regarded as Circuit-Judge. These 
titles and offices were abolished during the Commoi}- 
wealth, but restored by the governnDent of Charles IT. 
In 1726 a '' Third Sergeant" was added. 

The severity of Strafford's administration, and !lw 
subsequent congest between Charles I. and his Parlii- 
ment, equally conduced to the Civil War of 1641, anJ 
on the approach of that long and sanguinary stragiile, 
the King's Inn Society was dosed, every member of it 
who could " trail a pike or pen a pamphlet" assisting w 
swell the ranks of the contesting parties. Previous to 
this, ho\vever, the society was involved in mach liug^- 
tion, owing to the validity of their charter as a cor- 
porate body being questioned, and an attempt to U' 
qoestrate the property attached to it. The greater p^ 
of this had long since been built upon, and considereJ 
portions of the city, under the appellation of Usher's qwf 
and Island, while the northern portions bear the nma 
of distinguished members of the society. To settle \^ 
dispute Strafford proposed to erect a new Four Coarts, 
with a repository for the national records, an Admiralty, 
Star-Chamber, and Prerogative Court, in additroutoa 
Parliament-house, and a surrounding sqoare for tbf 
accommodation of the legal profession. In one of ba 
letters he complains that " there was not a place :^t 
apart for his Majesty's records, and the want of trei- 
suries for them hath been of mighty hindrance to i^ 
King and subject, wherein many records thatmigbi^ 
of public profit and service to his Majesty, and o:si 
curity and advantage to the snbject, have been, for ^«' 
of this repository, lost or embeezled, or sometiiBi: 
burned : the office has been kept, aa most records ver^ 
In the officer's house, to the extreme prejudice o(^ 
Majesty and his subjects in their several interests 
Indeed, how few records remained at this time b e^ 
deuced from the fact that when Strafford, at an Loiq^ 
sition held at Gal way, endeavoured to prove the ti'> 
of Charles I. to the entire province of Connauglm ^ 
could only produce in evidence the " Statute of Re^^fl^P 
tion" of Henry VII., already referred to, to prove li 
loss of the records, and in their absence assert the cW^ 
of the crown. Taking advantage of the abseno;^ 
these documents, he isaned that famous " Gommis^ 
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for Defective Tides," by which eveiy proprietor in the 
west of Ireland was dispossessed, unless he conld pro- 
duce in writing a clear and indisputable title from the 
crown. If this commission were rigidly interpreted, the 
claim ef *Charles I. to Gonnaught would scarcely bear 
8 Jiutiny. However, the Earl's recal to England to give 
an account of his Irish administratioo, and subsequent 
attainder, prevented any settlement of the dispnte re- 
fipeciing the property of the King's Inn at that period. 
No remarkable circnmstauce attended the revival of 
the Inn under the Commonwealth, except the Crom- 
wellian authorities seem to have been somewhat more 
liberal than those of the Stuarts. The treasury granted a 
yearly sum of £100 to discharge the 'expense of some 
necessary repurs to the Inn, in addition to a gross sum 
granted for immediate expenditure. This liberality 
appears to have been fully appreciated by the judges 
aud the members, for the usurper's family arms were 
elevated in the dining-hall with much public ceremonial, 
while those of the Commonwealth were all but neglected. 
A law which prevailed at tliis time, by which civil 
causes were adjudicated upon by military commissiooers, 
wiiJ explain the following entry m the books of the 
society : 

*'26th July 1654, William Allen, Esq., Adjutant-Oene- 
ral, &c., is admitted into the Society of Inns of Court, 
Dublin, witbout fine." 

This Allen, who was also a commissioner of forfeited 
estates, and had a residence on the gi'ounds of the society, 
was a tracnient scoundrel, and afterwards cashiered. 
On the day after his admission the roll of the society 
was enriched by a far dififerent name, that of the 
patriotic and enlightened Sir William Petty, the author 
of the " Down Survey," taken in the year 1655, 6, 
the only national monument of that age of strife and 
blood. Unfortunately a large number of the volumes 
of theae maps were altogether destroyed by a fire which 
occnn-ed in 1711 in a house in Essex-street, where the 
Surveyor-General then kept his office. Prior to this 
mnch-to-be-regretted event, the survey consbtod of 
thirty-one folio volumes, divided into baronial and paro- 
chial maps. Of the former an original volume is at 
present preserved in the Quit-rent Office. 
. From the revival of the Inns of Court in 1607 until 
the revolation, all the entries in the books of the society, 
with one exception, were in Latin, but at this time it 
was ordered that they should be made in English. Of 
these the following is an example : — 

•« The Judges, taking notice that several of the Judges 
doe absent themselves Som Commons, whereby they cannot 
enjoy their society as they desire, the^ doe therefore think 
tit to order tbat each Judge shall, for time to come, pay ten 
sh ill inss each term for his lost Commons, unto the steward 
uf tills house, " 

Cromwell having made arrangements for transferring 
the records of the upper Bench, Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, from the Inns to the Four Courts, an offi- 
cial was specially appointed in each court to see them 
i)rui)crly secured, notwithstanding which several valuable 
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documents which would have elucidated many vexed 
questions connected with the history of Ireland and the 
affairs of the Inns at this period, were lost. Heniy 
Cromwell, son of the Protector, was an associate of the 
Inns. In September, 1662, the following order appears 
in the books : — 

*' That the rooms, late the records of the court of Ex- 
chequer, be let unto Sir George Lane, Knt, for the use 
of the Castle Ckamber, at such rent as the steward of this 
house and he shall agree upon." 

This was a sort of that ^' Star-Chamber^' institution 
in such great favour with the Stuarts. In 1664 we 
find representations made to the Duke of Ormonde by 
the steward of the society to the effect that military were 
quartered in the Inns, and he assessed on that account. 
The matter was referred to the Lord Mayor and sheriffs, 
who denied that they gave any order for such occupa- 
tion, but to set the matter at rest the government de- 
clared that the site of the King's Inns, in the possession 
of the judges, or any other member of the society, ' 
should for the future be exempted from any military 
occupation. 

In Hilary Term, 1665, Jonathan Swift, father of that 
" master mocker of mankind," the immortal Dean of 
St. Patrick's, was admitted an attorney aud membei^ in 
the following terms : '* Jonathan Swift, gent., was ad- 
mitted into the society of this house, and halh paid for 
bis admission (the usual fee) 13s. 4d.'' He was also ap- 
pointed steward to the Inns, as a recompense for the 
losses to which his family had been subjected in conse- 
queuce of their steadfast adherence to the cause of 
Charles I. On his untimely decease, in April, 1667, 
his widow memorialed the benchers to grant permission 
to her brother-in-law, Mr, William Swift, to collect the 
arrears due to her husband, which was complied with ; 
but, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the entire 
amount was never satisfactorily accounted for. In the 
same year in which Jonathan Swift was elected steward, 
the society, beginning to suspect the honesty of certain 
privileged members, directed that the treasurer. Sir 
William Aston, '^ doe call upon the former treasurers, 
and such other persons as have the letters-patent of this 
house, or any other writings, evidences, plate, or goods 
belonging to this society, and demand and receive the 
same into his custody, and give an account thereof be- 
fore the end of Commons." A previous application had 
been made to Lord Santry for the society's patent, and 
to the Chief Baron for the " silver bowl and other plate 
appertaining to the house," but without effect. . Tue 
preceding order was repeated in November, 1666, when 
Sir William Aston declared that he bad '^ waited upon 
Lord Sautiy for the letters- patent, and the plate and 
other goods of the society, to which his lordship re- 
turned an evasive answer." Another application, in 
1667, proved cqunlly fruitless. Lord Santry stating that 
he would personally answer the benchers, a promise 
which he did not fulfil; for when, in 1669, the trea- 
surer gave a return of what " pewter, brass, linen, aud 
other goods" was in the possession of the society, ihero 
is uo mention of the missing plate, about which an 
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omiaooslj discreet silence was maintained. From the 
entries in the records of the society it appears that it 
was then cnstomary to call barristers on any day agree- 
able to the individual, and not on a certain day in term 
as at present, or by a previous meeting of the judges. 
In 1694 an order descriptiye of the ruinous condition 
of the King's Inns chambers was issued, and some mea- 
sures taken to keep them in a habitable state. In the 
reign of Queen Anne '^ Benchers" were first admitted 
by that title to the society, who changed the name of 
their edifice from " KingV to " Queen's Inns," in com- 
pliment to her majesty. In this reign also it was cus- 
tomary, on the departure of a Viceroy, for the society to 
entertain him at a state dinner, as likewise the chief- 
justices, and we find various sums charged in the ac- 
counts for supplying bonfires and beer to the populace 
on these occasions, which were invariably distinguished 
by riots of some kind. From " Blackstone's Reports" 
we Iciirn that a party injured in these tumults, by squibs 
or crackers, could legally support an action against the 
providers of the pyrotechuic display. 

In May, 1704, the society ordered that '' noe person 
be admitted to the bar, and practise as a ban'ister until 
he shall prodnce an authentic certificate of his receiving 
the sacrament, according to the usage of the church of 
IreLind, as by law established, before his said admit- 
tance.'* jTlie professed object of this enactment was 
to fix an insurmountable impediment to the admission 
of Roman Catholics. 

In the yexv 1730 the attention of parliament having 
been directed to the condition of the. Public Records of 
Irelan I, a committee of the House of Lords was ap- 
pointed to repoit thereon, and in the November of that 
year their report was published, in which it is stated 
that '' their lordships adjourned first to the Rolls Office, 
in the King's Inns, in which were kept the enrolments of 
all grants, &c., and they found several rooms in two sides 
of the building, inhabited by very low poor people. In 
these rooms were many fire-places, the hearths of which 
were narrow and broken, and some of them were raised 
above the floor ; there were also there deal partitions, 
straw beds, and other combustible stuff. If, through 
the carelessness or villany of these people, a fire should 
break out iu any of their chambers, — as there is a com- 
mnnication between them and the^ofiice where the rolls 
and pleadings were lodged, — their lordships thought 
they would run a manifest hazard of being bumed to 
t'le ground; and this hazard they apprehend to be 
greater, because these Inns were reported a privileged 
place, though in reality they were not ; and the inha- 
bitants of those rooms were generally such as drunken- 
ness and other vices had made necessitous, who fled 
thither for sanctuary." In 1734 Lord George Sack- 
ville was elected a beucber of the Inns. Eleven years 
later we find Lord Chesterfield, his private secretary, 
and aides-decamp^ admitted members of the society. 
Iu 1757 James, Lord Viscount Limerick, having suc- 
ceeded Lord Palmerston as Chief Remembrancer, was 
elected a bencher as his predecessor had been, al- 
tiiongh neither were members of the le^al profession. 



During the same term also, Barry Maxwell, afterwards 
Earl of Famham, as ^^ Prothonotary of the Commoa 
Pleas," aoqnired a similar dignity. Almost immediately 
after the accession of George II., on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1760, John Morrison, crown solicitor, ratified 
the right of the Inns of Court to the gronnd now occa- 
pied by the Four Courts, thus acknowledging their 
claim to compensation for that property from the period 
when it was first converted to their use. The present 
Inns in Henrietta Street were erected in 1802, the same 
year iu which Ormond and Ringsend Bridges were swept 
away by a flood which inundated several parts of the 
city, boats actually plying in Patrick Street. The 
Library of the Inns was erected in 1827. 



CLONMEL : 

ITS UONASTERT — ^AND SIEGE BY CBOMWELL. 

The monastery of St. Francis, at Clonmel, jostlj ranked 
among the most splendid of the many houses beloogrng 
to thst order in Ireland, and even to the present day a 
small community of the friars retain a portion of their 
ancient church, where they continue to celebrate the 
divine mysteries. The history of its foundation is in- 
volved in obscurity ; for some say that it owes its origia 
to the family of the Fitzgeralds of Desmond, whereas 
others affirm that it was founded by Otho de Grandisoo. 
who in 1 269, not only gave the friars a considerable earn 
of money to erect the cbnrch, convent, and its appur- 
tenances, but also bestowed upon it a rich tract of Itnd 
sites for mills, and two or three fishing weirs ob the 
Suir. At the dissolution of the monastic hooses, that 
of Clonmel shared the fate of all similar establishmenta 
in the province of Munster, for by an inqnisttioo takea 
8th of March, Slst King Henry VIII., it appears thtt 
the then guandian was seised of a chnrch azKi steep'e. 
dormitory, hall, three chambers, a store, kitchen, stabie, 
two gardens of one acre, together with four raessns^s 
six acres of arable land, four gardens, a fishing-pool atA 
weir in Clonmel, all of which was parcelled out, May 
19th, 34th of same King, between the sovereign ani 
commonalty of Clonmel, and James Eari of Oroiood, to 
be held for ever in capite by the said grantees at % 
small annual rent." 

Nevertheless, although the friars were dispossessed oT 
the lands, weirs, etc. with which de Grandison had en- 
dowed them, the inhabitants of Clonmel insisted on re- 
taining the church, cemetery, and sacristy, of which th^v 
held possession in the year 1615, when Father Moo&«; . 
then provincial of the Franciscans, visited the pl^^^ 
To this zealous friar, on whose valuable maonscri^^t 
notices of the convents of his order, we have hei.- 
tofore drawn so copiously, we are indebted for th 
following particulars regarding the monastery of CI* 2- 
meh At the period of bis visitation, already ^j-*-'- 
cified, he found the church in good repair, the aTchiiL'*' 
tui-e very magnificent, and nearly all the requiremetit- 
of a conventual establishment in as good condition ds \i 
Henry VllL, Elizabeth, and other plunderers oi ili 
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j-eligioiu hoQfles had nerer thought of Clonmel. Id fact, 
Mooney tella us, that the altars were still atanduig in 
the church, and that iu the centre of the choir there 
was a yerj gorgeous monument, consisting of groups of 
marble statues to the memory of the lord baron of Cahir, 
together with many other memorials of the same cha- 
racter, to mark the last resting-place of the nobles who 
were wont to bury within the sabered preciqcts. Father 
Moouey, however, tells us that he was greatly scanda- 
lized by the conduct of some Jesuits, and other ecclesi- 
astics, who (in the absence of the Franciscans) allowed 
the remains of the Protestant sovereign of Clonmel to 
be interred close by lord Cahir^s monument in the choir; 
so much so, that he caused the body to be exhumed in 
the night-time and buried elsewhere. This, he informs 
us^ he did with the permission of the archbishop of Gasbel. 
At the period of Father Mooney's visitation it would 
appear that the Jesuits and secular clergy had possession 
of the conveotual church, the former alleging that they 
hdd got a grant of it from Pope Paul V., and the latter 
supporting them in their pretensions, so much so, that 
the citizens, acting under the influence of the Jesuits 
and secular clergy, on two different occasions refused to 
receive a commuuity of Franciscans into their town. 
The provincial, however, a very sturdy man, took active 
measures to re-establish the claims of his brotherhood, and 
it was finally decided by a papal rescript that they should 
take possession of theur ancient church, the opposition 
of the Jesuits and secular clergy notwithstandiug. Father 
Mooney's next effort was to get back from the repre- 
sentatives of the Earl of Ormond, the original grantee, 
some portion of the ancient endowments of the monastery, 
bnt we need hardly say that he was unsuccessful. He 
insisted that the friars were entitled to the building called 
the " Aula Comitis*' or Earl's Palace, standing hard by 
the monastery, and that the fishing- weir and mills on 
the Suir should be restored to them. But, despite all his 
uistancea, he could get no redress from the heirs of Lord 
Ormond, and the lands, mills, weirs, and fishing-pools 
were eicheated for ever from the friars. Of the '^ Aula 
C omit is/' or Earl's Palace, we helieve there has been no 
vestige iu the memory of the oldest inhabitant of Clon- 
mel ; but it may interest some to know that it stood 
within the precincts of the convent grounds, in Kilshelan 
Street, and was one of those edifices which some of the 
Irish nobility built in the vicinity of the religious houses 
to serve them for a temporary residence while going 
through a course of penitential exercises. 

la 1615 all the buildings of the GonverUf with the 
oxceptioa of the church and cloister, were entirely dila- 
/»iJated ; but the then Earl of Ormond remodelled the 
infirmary, and converted it into a dwelling-house, which 
waa sabsequently given as a marriage dowry to the 
liiiiy Helen de B;irry, whose second husband was Tho- 
mas Karl of Somerset. Mooney petitioned to have this 
?(iilice given to the Franciscans, bat his memorial waa 
ejected, and the friars were constrained to fix their 
I bode in a house which they rented. To this Convent 
>f CloDmel belonged a far-famed statue of St. Francis, 
I hich Father Momey tells us waa rescued from the 



iconoclasts of the days of King Henry and Queen Eli- 
sabeth,— 'a statue in presence of which no one could 
commit perjury without incuriing the penalty of sud- 
den death, or, at all events, without having the whole 
truth brought to light by a special interposition of 
Qeaven. This statue or image was enshrined m the 
sacristy of the church when Father IVIooney visited 
Clonmel — and we would suggest that some oae should 
look after it, as it is likely enough that a relic so vene- 
rated may be still in existence, secreted somewhere in 
or about the remains of the old monastery. To these 
meagre details regarding the Franciscan Convent of 
Clonmel, we have only to add what Father Mooney 
says of its site, namely, that it was most happily cffosen 
—•picturesque and commanding, though built inside the 
town wall, and in an angle of the city — in angulo 
dvitatia. 

With this venerable edifice we must naturally asso- 
ciate the memory of a highly distinguished Franciscan, of 
whom his Jiati?e land and Clonmel in particular may 
justly be proud; for, indeed, his voluminous writings and 
the esteem in which he was held by the celebrities of 
his day, must always entitle him to our respect and ve- 
neration. How very few of the many who frequent tho 
little church of St. Francis in Clonmel ever think that 
more than two centuries ago there lived a townsman of 
their own who, when a mere stripling, was wont to 
kneel and pray within the same hallowed precincts, and 
who in his maturer years acqubred a world-wide renown 
as a profound metaphysician, theologian, poet and his- 
torian 1 And yet each of these attributes has been 
freely accorded to a native of Clonmel, whose numerous 
and learned works are the clearest evidences not alone 
of a master miud, bnt of industry which has seldom 
been equalled before or since the time in which he 
flourished. Father Bonaventure Baron, the individual 
to whom we have been alluding, was born in Clonmel 
early i^ the seventeenth century, and after completing 
his preparatory studies in that city, proceeded to liome, 
probably in 1636, just eleven years after his uncle, 
the celebrated Luke Wadding had founded the convent 
of St. Isidoro for Irish Franciscans. Wadding soon 
perceived that his sister's son possessed grand abilities, 
which were destined to reflect honour on the order of 
which he himself was even th^n foremost among the 
gi'eat, and he accordingly resolved to spare no pains iu 
forwarding the education of his kinsman and prot6ge. 
Congeniality of tastes, and a never-wearying love of 
research in the wide domain of history and speculative 
science, endeared those ardent students to each other, and 
caosied them to concentrate all their energies on one 
grand object equally valued by both, naiBely, to revive the 
literary glory of the Franciscans, and preserve from ob- 
livion the memories of the great men of the same body, 
who conferred such signal service on mankind during 
that long and dismal period when knowledge and civi- 
lization could find no bidmg-place outside the cloister. 
It would be superfluous to recount all that Wadding 
achieved in this wonderful self-imposed task, of which 
he has left us so many valuable monuments evidencmg 
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genina of the highest order, and iadostrj which chaU 
lenged the encomianu of Sir James Ware,* who, hb 
Protestantism notwithstanding, could appreciate such 
gigantic labonrs, anonoting to thirteen or fourteen 
tomes, eight of which (the Annals) are large folio, to 
say nothing of other works which this great Irish- 
man projected. As for Baron, it would appear that 
ho had made up his mind to rival his preceptor 
and kinsman, and, indeed, it maj be said that in 
some respects the pupil outstripped the teacher in the 
rapidity with which he produced some of his earliest 
works. Considering the various duties that devolved on 
him after his ordination, when he was appointed to 
teach theology, in the school of St. Isidoro, and dis- 
charge other offices connected with that estabUahment, 
we cannot but wonder how any one man could have 
written so much, so learnedly, and on such a variety of 
topics, before he had yet hardly passed that period 
whidi Dante calls the mid-term of life. And yet, such 
is the fact, for we have it on the authority of Father 
Wadding himself, that his nephew (*' nepos mens ex 
sorore) had actually written in Latin, singalarly remark- 
able for its elegance, some five or six volumes, while he 
was yet considerably uxkder thirty-three years of age. 
The titles of some of these works, strange as they must 
appear in an English translation, will show how ver- 
satile was the genius of this eminent man, anl with 
what facility he could turn from the profounder pursuit 
of studies philosophical and theological to the cultiva- 
tion of the muses, and, indeed, of almost every depart- 
ment of light literature. The dates, too, of some of his 
numerous publications, will prove what we have already 
asserted, namely, that his industry was indefatigable, 
and, we might almost say, unequalled. Thus, the 
*^ Panegyrical Orations,'* the first volume which he pab- 
liihed at Rome, in 1643, was, two years after^-ards, 
that is to say, in 1645, followed by his "Miscellaneous 
Poems, including Epigrams and Eulogiums of Endnent 
Men." In 1651 he edited his '' Philosophical Essays;'' 
and in the same year " The Diatribe on .Silence," or 
'^ Harpocrates Quinqucludins," a work in which he dis- 
plays an extensive knowledge of all the ancient systems 
uf philosophy, and profound acquaintance with the 
writings of the most celebrated of the Christian apolo- 
gists in the early ages.' In fact, it would seem as if 
the energies of this wonderful man never flagged, 
that his active mind needed or relaxation, for not 
only the printing-presses of Rome, but those of Paris, 
Lyons, Florence, Wurtzbnrg, and Cologne fouod iiimple 
employment from his pen, which, at intervals of 
two, three, or more yeara, gave to the world no less 
than six volames, three of which are large folio, de- 
voted to theological and philosophical controversies, 
and a vindication of that great luminary of the 
fourteenth century, Buns Scotus, or the Subtile 
Doctor^ he, too, a Franciscan, the fame of whose learn- 
ing drew together upwards of thirty thousand students 
tu Oxford, when he taught in that university. Besides 

• '* Writers of Ireland." 



the works we have ahvady specified, Father Baioa 
wrote a " Course of Theology," in six tomes ; and, to- 
wards the close of his life, he published, at Rome, the 
first volume (folio) of the " Annals of the Order of the 
Most Hdy Trinity for the Redemption of Captives," 
commencing with the year 1198, and carrying it down 
to 1267. This remarkable work narrates the founda- 
tion of the various houses of the order, and, along with 
biographies of its most eminent men, girea us in- 
teresting details of the number of captives rescued firom 
the horrors of Saracen bondage, by the heroic charity 
of a single brotherhood, who, in their day, rendered sig- 
nal services to their felk)w-men. Falser Baron proposed 
to himself to continue this history down to his own 
times, but, growing feeble and blind, after expending 
such an amount of vitality on the works we have enu- 
merated, he was obliged to renounce the pen towards 
the close of the year 16&6. The remaining ten years 
of hb life were for him a series of great bodily infir- 
mities, rendered all the more painful by the total loss of 
sight, till, at length, after having spent over sixty years 
in Rome, he died, at a great old age, in the convent of 
St. Isidoroj and was burled near the grave of Luke 
Wadding, in 1696. 

The respect in which thia native of Clonmel wis 
held by the great men of his period was such that he 
might well 1^ proud of it, if a heart like his could find 
a place for self-esteem ; but he was above all such petty 
weaknesses, and cared more for the honour of his Order 
than he did for bis own glorification. Neverthelc^ 
the criticbms of his great contemporaries proDonnced 
him to be ^^ a man among men," and a writer who de- 
served to occupy a niche in the temple of fane. At 
volume after volume came from his pen, the reviewen 
hailed them each and all with most respectful praise; 
and among those who were foremost in landiog the 
labours of the Clonmel friar we find a countryman of 
his own, Neal O'Glacan, a native of Donegal, who pro- 
fessed medicine in the Universities of Toolouse and 
Bologna ; wrote a '^ Cnrsus Medicus" and other works 
on cognate subjects, and was finally appointed physidsa 
and privy councillor to the King of France. As for 
Father Baron, he too had honours bestowed on hia 
by another potentate ; for Cosmo III., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, selected him before ail others to fill the envied 
place of historiographer to his coitrt. Thia brief hio- 
graphy of such a distioguished Irishman may obtsia 
some additional interest from a description of bis por- 
trait, which, along with that of the great Wadding snd 
some other Irish celebrities of his era, is before us sa 
we write. The picture in our possession represents him 
in his fifty -second year, dressed in the habit of bis 
order, resting his left hand on a ponderons folio, aatl 
holding a pen in his right. His features are veiy 
benevolent, the nose inclining to aquiline ; the eyss 
clear and penetrating; the mouth firm, with deep lioes 
at the angles ; and knitted brows, so characteristic <^* 
those who think much, and give the brain little resr. 
As for the head, like that of Wadding, it b large, dome- 
like, and, with the exception of a few scattered hain 
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above the temples, bald ; ia a word, snch a one as 
denotes a man of great intellect, and indomitable 
energy. 

We now retnm to Cionmel, which, as we shall see, 
was destined to be the scene of a grand and thrilling inci- 
dent, jnst fourteen years after Father Baron had looked 
his last on the bell tower of the old Franciscan monastery, 
which continued to flonrish till Cromwell took possession 
of the town. Let us premise, however, that a very short 
time after the formation of the great Catholic league, 
the supreme council of the Confederates held their par- 
liament in Cionmel on more than one occasion, deeming 
it far safer and better suited for their deliberatioos than 
Kilkenny, particularly in 1642, when the latter place was 
likely to be seised by Lord Ormond, afler the defeat of 
General Preston at. Bally vega, near Ross. In the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Confederates, Cionmel ad- 
hered to the policy of Rinncdni, who, setting great 
value on the devotion with which the inhabitants re- 
garded his person, and seeing that it was strongly walled 
round, made it his head-qoarters in 1647, and there 
wrote some of the most remarkable of the many de- 
spatches which be forwarded to the court of Borne touch 
ing the state of affairs in Ireland. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1650 that Cionmel earned for itself that proud 
distinction in the military history of this country that 
vas accorded to it, however reluctantly, by Cromwell 
himself, after the memorable siege. The general his- 
tory of that event is accurate enough as to the result ; 
6fit a manuscript account of it, by one who was tho- 
ronghly acquainted with the chief actors in that most 
fiingalar episode, enables us to throw additional light on 
the whole affau:, and we will therefore lay it before our 
readers. 

When Hugh O'Neill, acting under the orders of 
Lord Ormond, took possession of Cionmel, and garri- 
soned it with fifteen hundred troops, nearly all of whom 
were Ulstermen, his first care was to strengthen the de- 
fences of the place, for he had resolved to hold it to the 
last extremity. Having been duly proclaimed governor 
of the town, 0*Neill despatched a detachment to 
Fethard, and another, consisting of eighty men, com- 
■ inaoded by an Ulster officer, to the casde of Cahir, for 
the purpose of preserving both places against the Par- 
iiament forces. At this period Cahir Castle was abun* 
dantlj supplied with provisions and ammunition, and 
strengthened by two strong gates, a draw-bridge, a 
goodly bawn, and a strong^walled bass-court. Mr. 
Mathews, a step-brother of Lord Ormond, who was 
governor of the place, overjoyed at such a timely rein- 
forcement, gave a cordial welcome to the Ulstermen, 
and set about taking measures for a vigorous defence in 
case Gromwell's forces should assault it. He arranged, 
however, with the officer of the Ulstermen that the 
latter should hold the bawn whenever the enemy 
approached, stipulating, at the same time, that in case 
they were overpowered, he would admit them into the 
castle as soon as the outworks were no longer tenable. 
Soon afterwards the van of Cromwell's army -appeared 
before the castle, and set about scaling^the outer wall, but 



were gallantly repulsed by the fourscore Ulstermen, 
who kept their ground till they saw the main force of 
the enemy planting their heavy ordnance against the 
castle. Knowing that nothing but certain death awaited 
them if they remained any longer in the bawn, the 
Ulster officer proceeded to Mathews, asking him to 
make good his promise, and receive him and his party 
into the castle. He, however, peremptorily refused, and 
on returning to his men, the officer found a trumpeter 
from Cromwell, demanding a parley, which being 
granted, he capitulated for himself and fellows, who 
were suffered to march out with all honours of war, 
and a pass to continue in the enemy's quarters foramonth. 
When they reached the camp, Cromwell made much 
of them, and asked the Ulster officer to join him ; but 
the latter replied (to Cromwell's admiration), that he 
would not, and then, followed by his men, hastened to 
join Major- General O'Neill, in Cionmel. 

After the reduction of Kilkenny, Cromwell sat down 
before the former city, and immediately commenced siege 
operations. O'Neill, however, nothing daunted, made 
frequent sallies, causing the enemy so much loss, that 
Cromwell grew tired of the basiness, though deem- 
ing it a disgrace to leave the town untaken, the 
more so as he knew that the army commanded 
for its relief by the Bishop of Ross had been de- 
feated by Lord Broghill. Among Ocelli's troops, 
however, there was a traitor, a pliant knave named 
Gerald Fennell, who was major of horse, and this false- 
hearted villain contrived to enter into a correspondence 
with Cromwell, who proposed to give him five hundred 
pounds sterling and a full pardon, provided that he would, 
on the night of the eighth or ninth of May, open one 
of the gates on the north side of the town to five hun- 
dred of the besiegers. Fennell accepted the proposal, 
and on the night agreed upon drew off the detach- 
ment of Ulstermen who had charge of that particular 
gate, and replaced them with a party of his own. Now 
it so happened on that night that Major-General O'Neill 
could take no rest, for he knew that a crisb was at 
hand, and he accordingly resolved to make a personal 
inspection of the various posts. On reaching the gate 
from which the Ulstermen had been withdrawn, it oc- 
curred to him that there was some treason brewing, and 
he lost not a moment in summoning Fennell to his pre-^ 
sence. " Why, sir," demanded the general, " have jon 
moved the Ulstermen from the gate ? Why have you 
not observed my orders ? — come, disclose the whole 
truth, or you are likely to pay dearly for it." Fennell 
then promised to reveal the conspiracy on condition 
that the general would pardon him. '< Tell the truth 
freely," replied O'Neill, " and you may count on my 
forgiveness." Fennell then confessed that he had 
agreed to open that particular gate to five hundred of 
tha enemy, and no sooner was the general made aware 
of this than he ordered strong reinforcements to the 
various posts, and an addition of five hundred men to 
the gate in question. All this was done noiselessly, 
and at the appointed hour the gate was opened, but no 
sooner had the last man entered than it was securely 
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shut, and at a given signal the Ulster forces fell upon 
the Cromwellians and cut them to pieces. Disconcerted 
bj this unexpected issue, Cromwell ordered up the bat- 
tering guns, breached the wall, and made it assaultablo 
for horse and foot. O'Neill, however, lost no time in 
causing a counterscarp and a ditch to be made right oppo- 
site the breach, and he also threw a strong body of muske- 
teers into the houses lying near the wall, who opened a 
galling fire on the enemy as they advanced. The assault 
now began in right earnest, the Cromwellians never think- 
ing of the ditch and counterscarp which barred their pro- 
gress, and so valiantly did the Irish behave on that awful 
night that they three several times beat back their as- 
sailants with terrible carnage. Resolved, however, to 
win or lose all, Cromwell poured his masses pell-mell 
into the breach, the hind ranks pushing those that went 
before them into the ditch, where they were slaugh- 
tered without mercy for fully four hours. So deter- 
mined was this gallant resistance that Cromwell's rein- 
forcements refused to enter the yawning breach, and he 
himself, unable to conceal his admiration of the Irish, 
declared that they were " invincible," Finding that any 
further attempt might compromise his army, he withdrew^ 
to his camp, leaving O'Neill in possession of a breached 
and bloody wall. On that night the gallant genei^ called 
a council of war, and finding that the soldiers had ex-, 
hausted their ammunition and provision, he marched 
quietly out of the town by the old bridge, and crossing 
the mountsdns, proceeded towards Waterford ; nor was it 
tin next morning, when a deputation of the townsmen 
waited on him in his camp, that Cromwell knew of the 
retirement of the valiant governor, whom he commended 
'' as a bold soldier." With how much truth has Whitelock 
^vritten of this siege, that Cromwell found in Clonmel 
the stoutest enemy his army had ever met in Ireland, 
and never was seen so hot a storm, of so long continn* 
ance, and so gallantly defended." On reaching Water- 
foVd, and being refused admittance by Diego Preston, 
then commanding that place, O'Neill hastened by forced 
marches to Limerick, which he defended valiantly 
against Ireton till again betrayed, on two several occa- 
sions by Fennell, he had to capitulate. The latter, bow- 
ever, got the death he deserved, for Ireton excepted 
him from pardon, und caused him to be executed as a 
ti-aitor to friend and foe. 

** Infelix praxis Judae, non Martia alumni 
Qui patriam tradena^ vendidit s&n dacem !'* 

In the enumeration of Father Baron's works, we have 
not mentioned any of those wfaich are classed among his 
opiiscula, or minor productions ; and we have purposely 
adopted this course, in order that we may be able to 
give onr readers, in a future number, one of the rarest 
of those little tracts which came from his pen, namely, 
the Siege and Storm of Duncannon. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A REPOR-TER. 

THE COUnT-M^ntlAL. 

A GENERAL electiou had just commenced, and a greater 
degree of excitement than is usually caused even by 
such a disturbing event prevailed throughout Ireland. 
Serious riots and a conflict between the military and the 
people, leading to bloodshed and loss of life, had oc- 
cuiTod at Farborough, and I was sent down ** special,'' 
to make the most of the business, for the anxiously-ex- 
pectant and innumerable readers of the influential organ 
with which I had then the honour of being connected, 
I mean " Ilie Cosmopolitan Illuminator/* Our feeble co- 
temporary, the Hesperus^ also sent down a representative 
in the person of Mr. Theodore Augustus Maximilian 
Smlrke, familiarly known to his observant acquaintances 
by the expressive sovhriquet of " the Spitfire." He was a 
thin, white-faced fellow, with lank, mouse-colonred hair, 
and had an expression of intense self-satisfaction continu- 
ally depicted on his countenance, which, as a consequence, 
Iras extremely disagreeable to look npon ; be did re- 
reporting and general literature for the ^ Hesperus," 
and was ready to undertake anything, from an epic to a 
vaudeville^ on the slightest provocation. The principal 
object of my journey was to report the proceedings of a 
coart-martial which was to be held npon certain men be- 
longing to the North Side Invincibles, who were ac- 
cused of having taken part with the mob, in a riot and an 
attack on a detachment of a regiment of the lino which 
had been brought into the town to aid in the preserva- 
tion of the peace during the election. I put up at the 
" Golden Plough," which, although not the priucipal 
hotel at Farborough, has the advantage of a more 
cheerful and elevated site than the " Crown and Scpp- 
tre," which, being patronised by the bar, naturally 
plumes itself upon being the house. Another reason 
for my preference of the " Plough" was the fact of the 
connection therewith of a very singular and amusing 
character in the person of the head waiter, jCHd Chariey. 
This was the only name I ever knew him by, and as it 
, was quite suflicicnt for all the purposes of onr intimacy, 
I never cared to inform myself of his patronymic. From 
the first moment in which he manifested himself to me, 
several years previously, in all his quunt peculiarities of 
manner and oddities of expression, his resemblance, ia 
many particulars, to the Corny DHany of Lever's st«-.rT, 
" Jack Hinton," struck me forcibly. As I drove np to 
the *' Plough" on this occasion, Charley was standing at 
the door with the everlasting napkin thrown across his 
arm, and looking more than usually rueful and discoo- 
tented. On recognising me, however, he assumed a 
more cheerful aspect, (tor we had always been good 
friends,) and advancing to the car, ostensibly for the 
purpose of giving some assistance in the removal of mj 
Inggtige, but in reality with the view of making a 
speech, he greeted me as follows : — 

"Well, sir, you're welcome anyhow, tho* it's poor 
accommodation in the slecpin' way we can promise 
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je. There's a set of infenial gladiatbcrs here, and for 
these fire nights past, the devil such a thing as gettin' 
a wink o' sleep the/U give ns the chance of at all wid 
their roystherih' and jack-actin', maj sweet bad lack to 
them." 

" Whafs the matter now, Charley,*' said I, as I stood 
auperintending the conveyance of my " traps" from the 
ear to the hotel ; *' what's the matter with yon ? who are 
the gladiators this time ?** 

'* Oh, as nice a set o'boys as there is betane this and 
Spike Island, and that's sayin' a good dale. They be- 
long to the ' Invensibles,' and they call themsel's officers. 
Officers, moryahl It's not in th' onld times th' are, or 
maybe the'd find it another time o'day wid themselves, 
the spalpeens. Hiem officers, to be sure !" 

Charley said all this in such a subdued tone, and with 
a manner so expressive of the deepest confidence, as 
gave me clearly to understand that it was intended for 
my private delectation alone. He did not seem consci- 
ous that bts remark touching the possibility of those in- 
dividuals, in respect of whom ho was so ireful, had they 
lived in tbo old times, finding themselves differently 
circumstanced, involved an obvious truism, and I am 
not sure that even if he had known it, it would have 
made any difference, as the suggestion was a favourite 
one with Charley, and like the opprobrious term, ^'gladi- 
ator/' was made use of on all occasions when he thought 
proper to indulge his propensity for invective. Wish- 
ing to draw him out still farther, I inquired, before 
entering the house, whether he had heard of the coui*t- 
martial which was about to be held ? 

" The coort-ntarshal," said Charley, *' an troth I have, 
and betane you and me, sir, if the pack o' gladiathers 
that's inside" (this was said in a whisper, the speaker 
indicating the coffee-room with a slight refiex aption of 
one of his thumbs), " was to be put on their thrial, in- 
stead of the poor fellows in the jail beyant, it 'id be 
only sarvin thim right — an it's me that 'id give thim a 
lift wid a heart and a half, always provided it was to 
lift them to the gallis." 

Charlej gave a peculiar chuckle at this heartless joke, 
as if he relished the notion amazingly, although, if put 
to the t^st, he would in all probability no more give 
evidence in support of a criminal prosecution, no matter 
who or what the prisoners, than abandon the habit of 
stigmatizing his tormentors, or those whom' he chose to 
consider as such, in the peculiar manner which I have 
described. Entering the coffee-room, I saw at a glance 
the state of affairs which gave rise to the indignation of 
poor Charley. The apartment was a lengthy one, with 
a table extending almost from end to end, and having 
an exceedingly low ceiling. Indeed, this circumstance 
of the low ceiling, I may observe, was one much com- 
plained of by some frequenters of the house, on the 
groand that it prevented their absorbing the same 
qaantltj of whiskey-punch after dinner, as they were 
in the habit of doing in other places where no such 
architcctnral drawbadc existed. It was mid-day, and 
every seat at the table was occupied, the majority of 



those present being in uniform, which I immediately re- 
cognised as of the " Invincible" pattern. There was a 
gi-eat clamour of voices and clatter of knives and forks, 
for the company was industriously engaged in discussing 
luncheon, so industriously indeed that my entrance was 
totally unheeded, and I took my seat at a little side- 
table, where Chitrley soon afterwards set forth where- 
withal to refresh me, without seeming to attract the 
slightest attention. Even at that early hour the bottle 
had commenced to circulate freely, and although due 
regard for etiquette, in the observance of which yonr 
militia officer takes pride in being particularly rigid, 
prevented the proposal of '^ sentiments" or the inter- 
change of those little genialities expressed in the brief 
interrogatory — " May I have the pleasure of wine with 
you ?" — the general aspect of the assembly and the tone 
of conversation, indicated cleariy enough that the spirit 
of conviviality was in full sway. 

" Charley !" shouted a lean, wiry-looking fellow with 
a light moustache and light brown hair, wearing the 
undress of the '' Invincibles," who sat at the end of the 
table next the door, *' Charley, some more sherry here ; 
we've not got a drop at this end of the table, I can 
take my oath, for the last minute and a half" 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a general burst 
of laughter, occasioned no doubt by the mock pathetic 
tone in which he urged his complaint of such a tremen* 
donsly protracted hiatus in the circulation of the sherry. 

" Why, Stalker, my poor fellow,'* said the vis a vis 
of the last speaker, when the laughter had subsided, 
" we had no idea in this quarter that you were short of 
beer;" ("beer" is a standing synonyme with "fast" men 
for every vainety of fluid in which the alcoholic ele- 
ment predominates,) " or we'd have spared you a drop, 
sooner than you should have been without it for a whole 
minute and a half. We can be charitable to a neigh- 
bour in distress. Stalker, my boy." 

This sally was the signal for a renewal of the laughter, 
in the midst of which Chariey appeared at the door, 
bearing a coaster with a fresh supply of sherry, and 
muttering some indistinct expressions of dissatisfaction 
in his customary strain, of which I was only able to 
detect thS word " gladiaiher." 

" Here now. Captain," he said to Stalker, in a tone 
half-querulous half-conciliatory, "is more of the ould stuff, 
and there's lots more where that kem from, if ycz wants 
it. It's th' * Invensibles' that know.s what good liquor 
is, at any rate." Then glancing at me ad he passed out, 
and throwing up his hands and eyts simultaneously, 
with an imploring expression, as if desirous of some 
special intervention of Providence in his behalf, he sup- 
plemented his complimentary observation in regard to 
the Bacchanalian discernment of the " Invincibles" with 
the remark, " Little good may it do them, the schemiu' 
pack o' gladiathers — officers, how are ye !" 

'* At what hour does the court open, have you heard, 
lliundertoif?" inquired Captain Stalker of his chari- 
tably-disposed brother-in-arms at the head of the 
table. 
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^^ Eleven o*clock, sharp. The. president, Colonel 
Blaster, of the Sonthdowa Sharpshooters, has nrrived 
and pnt up at the * Crown and Sceptre.' The Colonel 
and Major Goodfellow dioo with him this evening, I 
understand." 

*' I hope," said Stalker, '< that our fellows may get 
well out of the business, though I fear the case is 
a bad one. I wish to goodness the chaps at the Castle 
kept their regulars in Dublin, and left the people to us. 
If they had there'd have been none of this infernal 
shindy. They always make mischief wherever they go, 
and be hanged to them !*' 

" To be sure they do," assented Thuoderton ; " I hate 
the line ; the officers are all upsetting snob9, and the 
men savages. If her Majesty was properly advised, her 
faithful militia force would be permanently embodied, 
and have every garrison in the kingdom in their hands, 
while the line might go and do duty in the colonies ex- 
clusively to themselves. The prime minister that carries 
out that arrangement will be the right man in the right 
place at last. Eh, boys ?" 

This modest suggestion, appealing bo powerfully to 
that instinct which in every human breast responds sym- 
pathetically to the enunciation, in whatever form, of the 
snblime maxim, '^ nothing like leather," was, of course, 
received with immense enthusiasm, and elicited a great 
variety of humorous, witty, and sarcastic observations, 
at the expense of standing armies in general and of the 
26l8t regiment of her Majesty's regulars in particular, 
a detachment of which obnoxious corps it was that had 
caused all the mischief. 

Before leaying Dublin I had received an invitation 
from my friend Spoutwell, the leading sessions' man at 
Farborough, (a dark-haired, dark-whiskered, clear-eyed, 
intelligent little fellow, whose eloquence and sagacity 
were so generally deferred to by '' their worships," that 
there was invariably a keen competition amongst rival 
litigants for the exclusive advantage of his advocacy,) 
who had been retained for the defence of the delinquent 
<* Invincibles," to dine with him on the day of my ar- 
rival, he undertaking to call for me at the '* Plough," 
after the arrival of the mid-day car. 

Now, one of Charley's many pocnliarities was a total 
incapacity for recollecting names; the most frequent 
customers of the house were known to him only by their 
faces, the numbers of their apartments, or their occapa- 
tions ; so that if a stranger called and inquired of him 
whether Mr. Jones was in ? he would endeavour first to 
fix the identity of Mr. Jones, by ascertaining whether it 
was the gentleman in No. 12, who was referred to, or 
the counsellor, or the bag-man, and, in defanlt of being 
satisfied on these points, he felt a grim satisfaction in 
declaring, point blank, that Mr. Jones was not in, al- 
though that gentleman was the while, perhaps, anxi- 
ously awaiting his friend in the smoke-room. Whilst 
listening to the volley of smart sayings alluded to, I 
heard some one exclaim rather vehemently, in the pas- 
sage ontside, *^ I tell you he must be here ; he said he'd 
be here." 



** What's his number?" asked Charley. 
** Confoand you and your numbers, you old dolt ; 
don't you know Mr. Catchit as well as I do ?" ^ 
" Oh, is it the reporther you mane ?" 
Before there was time for a response to this* query, 
I had dashed into the hall, s^ed Spoutwell by the haac}, 
and led him into the coflFee-room, where he was instantly 
greeted with many expressions of a familiar and friendly 
nature fipom the assembled company. 

« Well, Spoutwell," cried Captain Thundcrton, from 
the head of the table, " what about our business? I 
hope you're going to acquit the boya, and send tho*e 
blackguards of the 261st back to Dublin with the langh 
at the wrong side of their mouths." 

" Why, to tell you the truth, Captein," replied Spout- 
well, with characteristic caution, •* I know so little aboa; 
these infernal courts-man ial, that I couldn't well say yet 
what onr chances are ; but from what I have heard of 
the evidence in support of the prosecution, I'm sure 
that we'd come off with flying colours from before a 
jury." 

"I'm prepared to swear," said Captain SUlker, 
" that the military began the mischief, by charging the 
people with fixed bayonets, when they were as qniet as 
a flock of sheep. There were no stones flung nntil then 
and those poor devils of ours who were amongst the 
crowd did their best to prevent what happened. And 
a nice return they met with, indeed ; two of them shot 
down like dogs by the cursed red-coats, and the others 
put under arrest for trial by court-martial. I say there's 
no law or justice in the country if they sleep in jail 
another night after the finding of the court is promul- 
gated. I'll throw up my commission if they do." 

After this energetic speech the Captain bad recoRr>a 
to the sherry, and Spoutwell and myself adjourned tn 
the residence of the former, where I spent a very joUj 
evening indeed. On my return to the " Plongh," at a 
late hour, the only persons in the coffee-room were Cap- 
tain Thunderton and Mr. Smirke, of the " Hesperus." wno 
had not left till the latest conveyance started, bavlng 
probably been detained in town up to the last moment 
by some literary exigency, with which he was the onlj 
person on the paper competent to grapple. We weT« 
never remarkably intimate, so that my recognition of 
him was, as usual, formal and distant. But whenever 
he had an object to gain by it, he would endeaviMir tA 
furcje an intimacy if possible, and, as he saw that I hftd 
had some advantage of him by my earlier arrival at tb€ 
scene of action, he made several futile attempts to 
lead me into conversation. Smirke had, amon^ 
other disagreeable characteristics, a habit of OGcaslon- 
ally delivering himself of small — very small — ^witti- 
cisms, gleaned carefully from the *^ facetias" colnms 
of some penny journal; and at such times be^-woald 
open his eyes very wide, (they were of an ei^ceasivelj 
faint blue in colour, and lacked both intelligence aud 
sensibility,) and pucker down bis lips, (which were 
thin and bloodless,) as if struggling hard Jto -Strain bh 
risibility, mindful, no doubt, of Lord Chesterfields 
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dictnm, in the ^ Priuciples of PoUteDess/' about the im- 
propriety of laoghing at one's own joke. Soon after my 
eatraoce, and jnst at the conunencement of a friendly 
chat between Captain Tbnnderton and myself Ghariey 
appeared at the door, bearing a letter in bis hand, and 
iaqaired if there was a gentleman named Roohe in the 
"Invcnciblee?" 

" There are lots of Roches,** replied Tbnnderton. 
( " Yes," pnt in Mr. Smirke, " in the canals:* 

This remark was followed by the facial phenomena 
which I have described. I assumed, as was my wont 
under snch circumstances, the most ntter imperturba- 
bility and Captain Tbnnderton, who, although a very fine 
fellow, and mayhap a very good fellow, was also some- 
what too sluggish In his mental perceptions to take in 
at a glance the point of such a subtle stroke of wit, 
looked for a moment as if ho did not know what to say 
or what to think, but at length — like the man of whom 
Sidney Smith relates the anecdote— judging probably 
from the expression of Smirke's countenance, that a 
joke was meanly he exclaimed, *' Not a bad one at all, 
sir. Perhaps you would have no objection to join me in 
a glass of ponch ?" 

Smirke had no objection, and, as I rarely take punch, 
and was besides anxious to avoid himself and his con- 
founded Witticisms, I wished the two good night, and 
went straight to bed. The extra demand for hotel ac- 
commodation compelled me to take share of a double- 
bedded room, but I was fortunate enough to secure the 
exclusive possession of one of the four-posters, the 
other being jointly occupied, as Cbariey informed me, 
hj '^ two of those infernal gladlathera below stairs, who 
gave him neither peace nor ease, momin', noon, nor 
night." These two monsters, I discovered were Cap- 
tains Thnnderton and Stalker. 

The court-martial was a dreary affair. The county 
grand jary-room, a tolerably spacions apartment, was 
the scene of the inquiry, and here a small table, placed 
t^ inconveniently as possible, having regard to the 
facility so requisite for a reporter, both of accurately 
hearing and nnobstmctedly seeing, was provided for 
" the press/' Possibly Colonel Bluster and the other 
judicial nuUUures associated with him, deemed it a ne- 
cessary assertion of their dignity, and of the traditional 
hostility of such tribunab as they constituted, to freedom 
of discussion, to snub if they could not exclude from 
their deliberations, the representatives of that power by 
which freedom of discussion has been mainly advocated 
and established. At the head of a large table in the centre 
of the room sat the Colonel, as president of the court, 
and on bis left a gentleman, in plain clothes, with pain- 
fully weak eyes, which seemed to derive but slight as- 
sistance from the frequent application of an eye-glass 
to one or other of them, and a fresh-coloured, whisker- 
less face, not remarkable for intellectual expressiveness, 
but with an [obvious dash of bonhommie. This gen- 
tleman, afcer all the members of the court had taken 
their seats amidst a great clashing of swords and jingling 
of spurs, stood up and read in a sing-song, cranky 



tone of voice, which astonished me, and, I doubt not, 
many others, proceeding from such a source, a prolix 
document, in which such phrases as '* now we, that is 
to say" — "now yon, that is to say" — "hereby and 
hereinafter,** and many other idiomatic elegancies of a 
like character, were constantly and monotonously recur- 
ring, and from which the uninitiated listener could with 
difficulty evolve any rational meaning. It was under- 
stood, however, to be -the warrant of the gentleman who 
read it for assuming the«. important and responsible 
post of " Deputy- Judge- Advocate," in connection with 
the proceedings about to open. I shall not weary my 
readers by any details of those proceedings. We have 
heard of the "rough-and-ready justice of the drum- 
head court-martial,'* but how justice ever comes to be 
vindicated by such a tribunal---drnmhead or otherwise 
— is certainly astonishing. . Talk of the absurd formalities 
and requirements connected with our courts of law ; hear 
some blunt matter-of-fact son of Mars, who happens to be 
drawn into a bit of civil litigation — ^how ostentatiously 
he proclaims his ignorance of the simplest proceeding 
in his suit, his incapability of understanding the uncer- 
tainties, the crooked turns and the contradictions of the 
law, and the proud contepapt which he expresses for 
the whole race of lawyers — not excepting his own ad- 
vocates — and then behold this same hero, a presiding 
genius at one of these imposing burlesques on all conir 
mon sense, (I speak exclusively of their established 
procedure,) on all rational notions as to the conduct of 
human affairs generally — q court-martial to wit — and 
blush for human consistency. Oh !• nineteenth century, 
great in railroads, and in the march of intellect, in iron- 
clad war ships, and the development of social science — 
century that bath dealt so ruthlessly with many long-pre- 
vailing shams, which, from their antiquity alone, had 
established a hold on the veneration of mankind, how 
long wilt thou leave this relic of genuine barbarism 
unscathed, a dark spot amidst the prevailing lustre of 
our epoch ? When in short, great halcyon century, may 
'^'we hope for the period when there shall be no more 
courts-martial ? Until then, thy claim to the title of 
" century of centuries," (which too many of thy wor- 
shippers even now indiscreetly bestow upon thee) is 
incomplete. So hasten the good work, and give us one 
further cause of self-glorification in contrast to the 
darkened conditions of the unhappy beings who lived, 
or " vegetated" rather — because it is impossible they 
could have " lived," in the exalted sense of the word as 
we understand and feel it — ^in the gloomy centuries 
before thy resplendent birth I 

The reader will not, I hope, suppose that my hostility 
to the ancient institution of which I write, arises from 
any selfish motive — that it has been caused by any in- 
convenience or trouble endured by myself on the occasion 
of this court-martial at Farborough. True it is that I. in 
common with every other civilian present, whether pivi- 
fessionally engaged or not, was ordered out of the room 
on an average once in every ten minutes of the six hours 
during which the affau* lasted ; but then, this, instead 
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of being a source of annoyance or irritation, as might 
bo supposed, excited qnite a di£ferent feeling, as it necea* 
sarily abridged my labour considerably. The readers 
of the lUuminatar may have had reason to complain^ 
as the report of the proceedings which I furnished was, 
with a single exception, a ver}' bald and disjointed affair ; 
a large proportion consisting of frequent repetitions of 
the following : '^ Here the President, after a brief con- 
sultation with the deputy judge- advocate as to the 
propriety of a question, which it was proposed to put 
to the witness, ordered the room to be cleared. The 
public was not re-admitted for a space of several 
minutes." No ; my hostility to the court-martial has 
its origin in a more unselfish feeling — solely in the con- 
viction which I have formed, after proper experience 
and deliberation, of its inefficiency as a machinery for 
the administration of justice. The causes of this inef- 
ficiency are numerous, and as I believe, inseparable from 
the nature and constitution of the military service, so 
that all offences, save those of a strictly professional 
nature, breaches of discipline, etc., should in my humble 
opinion be investigated and pronounced upon by the 
civil tribunals of the land. I have heard that my report 
was very unsatisfactory, save in one particular, I mean 
the speech of Spoutwell for the prboners, after the 
evidence had closed. At this distance of time, I do not 
consider it any breach of confidence to admit that 
Spoutwell supplied me with a cleanly-written pocket 
copy of this oration, which I transmitted to head-quar- 
ters without alteration or abbreviation. It made nearly 
two columns of " miniou" type, and I can solemnly 
aver that it did not contain more than eleven Latin and 
three Greek quotations. I am particular on this point, 
because Smirke, who, although an indifferent, affected 
to be a profound classical scholar, and considered it 
infra dig. to ask a speaker for a copy of any remark- 
able quotation which he might use, interlarded bis re- 
port of Spoutwell, (otherwise very incorrectly given) 
with scraps of the two dead languages just mentioned, 
at intervals of every third or fourth sentence, not one 
of which had been used by the speaker, and all of which 
were most infelicitously applied. Spoutwell wrote an 
indignant letter to the Ilesperufy impeaching the ac- 
curacy of its report, but his letter was " cushioned," 
and, worse than all, some malignant critic, signing 
himself '^ Cicero," published an epistle in the same 
journal, vimlently assailing the erudition, the logic, and 
the diction of poor Spoutwell, as manifested in this 
speech, which, as published correctly in the Illuminator^ 
was a perfect model of learning, argument and elo- 
quence. Oh, but it was the speech ! I think I just 
recollect the peroration. 

" I have now, Mr. President," said Spoutwell, 
^'gone consecutively through all the facts and argu- 
ments relied upon by the prosecution, as against the 
deeply- wronged, the foully-aspersed men whose ad- 
vocacy under such momentous, I may say such pe- 
rilous circumstances, it shall ever be the prondest 
boast of my life, that I cheerfully nndertook, and, as I 



fondly hope, successfully conducted. Sir, I have been 
sustained in that advocacy by the firmest confidence in 
the justice of my cause, the inoonceivable, the nnpara- 
lelled, the inexpressible atrocity of the dark conspiracy, 
for as such I here boldly denounce it, out of which 
these proceedings have arisen, and above all in the un- 
sullied purity, the unpurchasable rectitade, and the 
unlimited sagacity of thi^ honourable conrt. Shall I 
have been mistaken in this ? shall it be said that I de- 
pended on a broken reed? Forbid the thought ! These 
men, sir, whom I defend, are our brothers ; they ars 
meii whose sympathies, and affections, and duties, are 
not contracted within the miserably circumscribed sphere 
in which the mere hireling of the sword lives, and more^, 
and has his being. These are men, sir, who at the 
summons of their country and its sovereign, sprang forth 
armed from their native earth, like Minerva from the 
crest of Jove, ready to brave all the privations which 
the soldier is called upon to endure, and even grim 
death itself, and for what ? For what, I ask ? Not 
surely for the wretched stipend which the state deems 
a sufficient reward for such sacrifices ; that, sir, is an 
hypothesis which must be scouted by eveiy honest 
mind. No, it was for this — ^that our hearths and homes 
might be secured from the aasanlts of foes from without, 
or of traitors from within ; that their fellow-conntiymea 
might pursue in peace and the confidence of security, 
the different avocations of their daily life, and sleep at 
taight that quiet sleep, which no dread phantoms of 
rapine or bloody discord might oome to distnrb. This the 
duty which these men chivalrously undertook, and the 
consciousness of performing which, animated the hum- 
blest of them with a proud zeal, which I say the mer- 
cenary wretches to whose envy and hate this fell conspi- 
racy, as I again proclaim it to be, must be attributed ; 
have never felt and never can feel. Certain I am that the 
decision of this court, composed as it is of elements 
BO exalted, and pervaded by a sense of tmth and a de- 
votion to the noblest principles of justice so nnbonnded, 
this court will, I am confident, most effectually vindi- 
cate the character and conduct of these injqi^ men. 
restore them to the ranks from whence thej have been 
BO rudely torn, unsullied by the faintest breath of standi, 
and enable each one, once tnoro to appreciate all the 
glorious significance of the immortal woids — 

'Civia Bomanus sum.* " 

Au Teste the speech was a vehement impeachment 
of the '^regulars" in their conduct on the occasion of the 
riot, and the speaker — ^having evidently caught a goo^ 
deal of hb inspiration from Captains Thnndertom and 
Stalker — ^also indulged in a strain of bitter inreetive 
touching the domineering air and manner both of officers 
and men of the line towards the '^ constitutional defen- 
ders of the country," which he declared was a rule, not 
limited to any special applications, but invariably acted 
on. I succeeded in tracing to a rival practitioner of Spoot- 
well's, the origin of a statement, bearing on the face of it 
palpable evidence of personal spite and ill will, whkh got 
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whispereJ about at Farboroagb, after the finding of the 
conrt-martial, sereral days sabseqnentlj, had been for- 
nialljpromnlgated with the sanction of the commander- 
io-chiefythe finding being — as everyone who heard the 
evidence knew it should be — unfavonrable to the priso- 
ners; all of whom were fonnd gnilty^and sentenced to va- 
rioQS terms of imprisonment. The statement to which I 
allade was this : that it was Spontwell's defence and not 
the evidence for the prosecution which insured the con- 
viction of the delinquent " Invindbles," and that had 
the case been in the hands of a sensible, practical man, 
the result would have been very different. What a 
pitiable revenge for a disappointed ambition 1 This 
same man bad aspired to the honour reserved for Spout- 
well — ^tbat of defending as consummate a set of rascals 
(I am now giving my own sober opinion on the matter 
in contradistinction to the orator's high-flown sentimen- 
talities) as ever graced a dock. 

Spontwtll and myself were specially invited to dine 
with Thanderton, Stalker, and a party of their brother 
officers at the Plough, and thither we accordingly ad- 
journed on the rising of the court. Major Goodfellow 
presided at dinner (there was not a regular mess, as a 
detachment of the regiment only was picqnetted through 
the town), and I sat by Thunderton, who, under the 
gradually aecnmulating influence of wine, became ex- 
tremely communicative and patronising. He informed 
mo, in the ^^ strictest confidence," that he had that day, 
in fact after returning to the hotel from the court-mar- 
tial, received a communication from the Horseguards, 
intimating to him, as senior captain of the Invincibles, 
that the commission of ensign which had just become 
vacant in a regiment of the line, was at hiS disposal, if 
he chose to accept it. Thunderton further informed 
me that it was his intention to accept it ; that he had 
long beeti of opinion that the Militia was not *' the 
thing" — (he evidently forgot, or he did not know, that 
I heard him express sentiments of a precisely opposite 
nature the previous day) — that it was, in fact, rather 
low, owing to the unfortunate circumstance of several 
parvenus having obtained commissions in it (Thunderton, 
I afterwards learned, was the son of a retired grocer 
>nd spirit-dealer, who had been an old supporter of 
Lord Honjton, the borough representative), and that 
It was diflScnlt, if not impossible, to convince the public^ 
and esspecially the female public, that a militia officer 
might be, and often was, quite as good as an officer of 
the line. ^* But in the army a man finds his level at 
Dnce, you know," said Thunderton ; " there a man mtist 
be a gentleman, and no mistake. Do you not think I 
im right in cutting this infernal militia corps? * 

" That,** I replied, guardedly, " depends altogether 
m c/rcnmstances — " 

" Ob, if it's finances you mean," interrupted the em- 
)rjo ensi^, ** that'll be all right — the governor stands 
ke a brick. I'll be able to show some of those line 
haps what an old militia man can do." 

Although not a little disgusted by the wretched 
anitj of the fellow, I felt it incumbent on me as his 



guest to congratulate him on his rather paradoxical elo • 
vation, and after being bored for more than an hour 
longer, by his description of the "family seat," (it 
had not yet been a whole *' life" in the family). 
Castle Thunder, and of the magnificent hunting and in*^ 
comparable shoothig in which the estate abounded, I 
hinted my intention of retiring to bed, as I felt both 
tu*ed and sleepy. This he endeavoured hard to dissuade 
me from, but unavaitingly, whereupon he requested me, 
as a particular favour, to mention in the Illuminator^ 
(to which he said the " governor" was an old subscriber) 
the important fact which ho had commtoicated a few 
moments previously in the "strictest confidence"*^ 
namely, his " promotion" to an ensigncy. Having as- 
sented to this I withdrerw quietly, and waft quickly in 
bed. I slept soon and heavily : The ceiling of my 
bed-chamber, like that of the coffee-room, wa^ incon- 
veniently low, the ventilation defective, and the area of 
the apartment not so extensive as to compensate in any 
degree for these deficiencies, particularly when giving 
accommodation to three sleepers. Sleepers did I say ?*— 

" Firel" 

"Fire!" 

"Fire!" 

Surely I heard those #6rd6 Chrice screamed out wildly, 
for I awake suddenly in a heavy perspiration, with a 
dream-like consciousness that they still ring in my earft. 
Yes, sure enough there, it is again — a stentorian cry 
of " Fire ! fire I fire I" frona two different voices, the 
owners of which are evidently on the lobby ontside. A 
vagne sensation of terror fii-st seizes me, and I lie 
still irresolute, until the dread words again make " night 
hideous" with their diabolic reverberations—" Fire- 
fire — fire I" I spring at last with a desperate energy 
into the middle of the floor; a partial gleam of light 
comes through the half-open door from the lobby ^I 
gasp for breath — there is an all-pervading atmosphere 
of smoke — I rush to the door, drag it wildly open, and 
there, supporting themselves against the bannisters, and 
just as I make my appearance on the scene again, in the 
act of crying " Fire, fire, fire," I behold Captains 
Thunderton and Stalker, both evidently very far gone ; 
but no S3rmptoms of any conflagration, save the wasteful 
burning of a candle, which they contrive to hold be- 
tween them. I stand for a moment amazed and speech- 
less — both heroes greet me with a drunken laugh, and 
again at the top of their voices shout, "Fire, fire, 
fire!" At last I catch the sound of ibet ascending 
the stall's ; a slow, unwilling, heavy tread, and some 
murmured exclamations reach mine ears also, amongst 
which the only thing of a distinct, articulate form is a 
word of classic associations, though not classically pro- 
nounced — " Gladiather," methlnks. To be sure, in a 
moment more Charley sings out lazily from the bottom 
of the flight beneath — 

" Well, gintlemin, what is it to be ?" 

" Another pint, with materials," roars Thunderton. 

" And bring the water screeching hot, not like the 
last, you scheming old vagabond, or I'll send you the 
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short cat down stairs. I suppose it*s sleep yon want, 
eh ? A nice state of things, indeed, that a gentleman 
at his hotel is expected to snit his hours to the conve- 
nience of the servants, instead of its being the other 
way." 

To this speech of Stalker's the only audible response 
was a repetition of the old muttering with its one intel- 
ligible sound, as the poor old waiter commenced his 
descent to the bar. I returned to the bed-room, whi- 
ther my two drunken friends staggered immediately 
after. Their candle revealed to me a pleasant state of 
things within : one of the dressing-tables was drawn 
over to their bed-side, the place of the toilet requisites 
was occupied by two or three empty decanters, a couple 
of tumblers and glasses, with pipes and tobacco, the 
fumes of which latter hung densely through the apart- 
ment. I confess that I felt some hesitation in returning 
to bed, fearing that what before proved a blind alarm 
might, through the recklessness, or the ultimate drunken 
incapability of the two Bacchanalians, become at some 
future period of the night, or morning rather (for it was 
now nearly two o'clock), a disagreeable if not a fatal 
reality. I refused stiffly an invitation to join the wor- 
thies in n tumbler of punch, and on the entrance of 
Charley with the whiskey, et oeteras^ I inquired some- 
what harshly if it was now the custom of the house 
to startle people needlessly from their beds by a cry 
of **fire" when the attendance of the waiter was 
required ?" 

'^ Ah, shure, sir, it's only a way the gintlemin has. 
[jBOtto vocey'] *' bad luck to them the drunken set o' gla- 
diathers." We do know when we hear * fire' below that 
it's something the' want, an' we answer for it all the 
same as iv the' said waither." 

Any further explanation was prevented by a loud com- 
motion and the sound of voices in angry expostulation 
down staus. Charley left the room to learn what it 
was all about ; and the matter growing worse, the cap- 
tains reeled out soon after, followed by myself when I 
had pulled on my clothes hastily. On reaching the 
hall I perceived a group of persons, consisting of the 
servants of the house, some entirely and some only 
pardally dressed, and a couple of watchmen, who held, 
shivering and chattering between them, a cowering 
form swathed in white, which form, on closer inspection, 
I found was that of no less a pcriH>nage than Mr. Smirke 
of the Hesperus in his night-dress. What brought him 
into such a position ? This it was, Mr. Smirke, in 



whom the instinct of self-preservation predominated 
excessively, was, like myself, awakened by the alarm- 
ing demonstrations of Messrs. Thunderton and Stalker. 
He slept in a small apartment on the drawing-room 
floor in the front of the house, and instantly, on hearing 
the cry of '* fire," he leaped out of bed, threw op a 
window and dropped heroically into the street bdow, 
heedless of consequence.^. Arrived safely on the flagway, 
(he had made a " terrific descent" of some seven feet) 
he commenced screaming *' fire" on his own aceoonr, 
when he was speedily laid hold of by the two watch- 
men, who conceiving him to be a lunatic escaped 
from his keepers, were about to drag him off to the lock- 
up. He assured them, however, so vehemently that 
the Plough was on fire ; that he had only just made his 
way out through one of the windows, and that the house 
and inmates must be speedily burned to the groond if 
immediate assistance were not rendered, that tbev 
determined, fortunately for him, on making ioqoirr, 
and accordingly commenced a vigorous assault wicii 
the knocker of the hall door. They were soon 
admitted, when the consternation occasioned by tbe 
ghostly appearance of Mr. Smirke in the custody of tba 
watchmen was of that intensified character, the best 
idea of which ¥rili he conveyed by saying that it cati 
be *' more easily conceived than described," It was i 
long time before a satisfactory explanation of the occur- 
rence could be reached on dther side. The watchmen 
took high ground, talked of the disturbance of the 
public peace, and so forth, and animadverted in terms of 
dignified severity on the conduct of Thunderton and 
Stalker, who, when the state of affairs was explained to 
them, had with becoming magnanimity, taken the entire 
responsibility of the occurrence on themselves, and evea- 
tually, after a brief private negociation with the guar- 
dians of the night, procured the liberation of Smirkf, 
who sloped off to bed looking most confoundedly " sold.* 
I felt no further inclination for sleep, but retaming with 
Thunderton and Stalker to our room, indulged in a vcr 
hearty laugh at the expense of my witty colaboraUvr^ 
and sat up (the truth must out) in violation of my usuil 
abstinence, drinking whiskey punch until six o'clock, 
when the car starting to meet the early coach for town, 
I bade them farewell, with a parting injunction froa 
Thunderton, (who had a curious iadlity of becomra^ 
less drunken the more he drank) qot to forget Ini 
** promotion," 
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IN THE NIGHT. 

BT EBIOMNACH. 

A LONELT, sudden glimmer — a glimmer on the hill 

That sentinels the pass into the Glenn I 
A sparkle 'mid the dusk I yet all the earth grows still, 

And voices die aroand the homes of men. 
The unqoiet Wind itself hath wearied into rest. 

Or wakes but for a moment to whisper a request 
Iq the Sallow's ear, whose tresses it lifts with fond 
caresses 

Mid the shadow of the Evening in Glenmoman. 

Solemnly doth Silence come downward from her throne*- 
The Knaset-river Mountain bine and grand, 

Solemnly doth cease, at her coining, eveiy tone 
Of beings that have life, throngliout the land. 

Faints upon the moveless air the thrush's lonely lay, 

Tue hum of the last 'lated bee, quick passing, dies away; 

The dim sheep hnddle nigher, 'neath the hanging hedge 
of briar 
That skirts the ancient oak-wood of Glenmoman. 

The river running ever by that wood-o'erdarken'd hill. 
Seems the sole unquiet heart through all Glenmoman, 

The river mnning ever by the bore- tree and the mill. 
Lilts a moumiog voice at leaving thee, Glenmoman ! 

The old moss-ermiued wheel, with a weary, seldom sound. 

Lays down its load of waters tbac bears it slowly round; 

And the peaceful-footed shadows form more closely on 
the meadows. 
Glide more darkly from theur wood-home in Glen- 
moman. 

Night standeth in the cottage-door, upon the moor-land 
wide— 
And ashes shroud the last spark of the hearth — 
Night prayeth over childhood— over sickness mournful- 
eyed. 
And peace falls, like sweet dew, o'er all the earth. 
But the father sitteth silent before his daikened fire. 
And spirit-voices speak with him, not aU devoid of ire. 
Till at last arising slowly, he crosses, sighing lowly. 
And peers into the darkness of Glenmoman. 

He gazes down the darkness towards the darker hill, 

The stately sentry-warden of the Glenn, 
l8*t a star that thro' the topmost trees glimmers red 
and still. 
That gleams — ^but sudden dies away again ? 
He wakes his eldest-bom, a youth, saying — '^ There is 

light !•• 
With a fond glance on the sleepers, they go down 

into the night. 
And the dwellers in the valley do silently out-sally. 

Seeing there in light within Glenmoman. 
From heathy moor, and broomy slope, and rushy- 
margined rill, 
Muffled sounds awake and gather as they move ; 
Shadows darker than the night wend wary tow'rd the 
bill — 
The silent signal-bearer far above. 



Entering by one and two, the blackness of the wood, 
In silence, save a crackling twig beneath a step too 

rade. 
And o'erhead a wood-dove woken, that quemlous at 
slumber broken. 
Gives a restless coo and flutter in Glenmoman. 

Still pass the muffled footsteps forth-wandering thro* 
the night. 

From north, and south, and east, unto the west ; 
Gathering, gathering, gathering — slowly to the light, 

As tho' each followed some most high behest. 
Gathering, gathering surely, till before them and anear. 
They see mid shadowy tree-trunks the guiding light 

appear. 
That stirs with deep emotion the stemest heart's devotion, 

Of the persecuted dwellers of Glenmoman. 

A space devoid of brushwood is on the utmost top,* 

Engudled by o'erarching trees and tall ; 
Therein The Persecuted entering do stop. 

And kneel silent, 'mid the silence over all 
Upon the eastern edge a shelfkl rock and grey, 
Within its clefted bosom bears the torch of beacon ray, 
And one who ne'er did falter, stands before that rugged 
altar— 
Thy banned, but brave and noble priest, Glenmoman! 

The fire-tipped bogwood splinter casts a wierd and 
wav'ring glance. 
O'er eyes and moveless brows of praying men ; 
The ancient oaks around seem to start forth and advance, 

Toward its fitful gleams at times, and aye again. 
The hollies, glinting bright, seemi wanuors 'tween their 

tranks. 
And the solemn pines surrounding--Garthnsian hooded 

monks. 
That join in voiceless prayer, with priest and people there. 
To Uim who is amid them in Glenmoman. 

Within His awful presence, 'mid silence of the Earth— 

The reverential Earth so still in prayer, 
A great, a world-embracing, noble love has birth, 
And groweth in the people's great heart there. 
Within His awful presence, they feel no fetter bind, 
Nor from that love inflow aught of cowardice of mmd,-^ 
Of the wrongs from then: oppressors could they be the 
redressers. 
No craven heart should criminate Glenmoman. 

The sacred words are said; the dismissal softly given ; 

The wood, relaxing, feels a flutter-thrill ; 
The torch goes down ; the zephyr from the eastern 
heaven 
Comes ruffling the wide pond-lake of the mill. 
A vague light searches out the orient cloudy eaves ; 
Soft, unseen wings go pa^t ; from eastwaid spreading 

leaves. 
Sweet, varied, silvery, simple, little essaying voices 
wimple. 
And Night and Dawn immingle in Glenmoman. 

• This hill has, in consequence, received thje name of 
" Holy Hill." 
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" CALLED TO THE BAR." 

*Tis the eighth monung in '* Term«time** (any tenn 
of the four yon please will do for oar purpose), and 
the High Court of Chancery in Ireland is tolerably 
, full. Three young gentlemen are about to be " called" 
to-day — that is to say — ^the Bar of Ireland is about 
to be incieased by that number. My Lord Chan- 
cellor hasn*t yet taken his seat on the Bench ; but he 
will show himself presently, for it is close on eleven 
o'clock. Seated in the gallery and on benches appro- 
priated to the junior bar, are several ladies, who are 
chatting pleasantly, and laughing with smart juniors, 
apparently not in the least frightened at disturbing the 
timid echoes of the court, which seem to be so shocked 
by such levity that they give back the sounds in a sub- 
dued and hurried manner, as if they knew something 
about attachments for contempt of court. The other 
members of the junior bar present who are not engaged 
in the agreeable occupation of the gentlemen aforesaid, 
are standing about or sitting, some conversing with 
thdr learned brothers — some lounging lazily with their 
hand» in their trowsers-poekets, and staring through 
their eye-glasses at everybody and everything within 
their range of vision. Others of a more active turn of 
mind, are skilfuUy slicing thin pieces of wood off the 
benches before them with their pen-knives, or scrap- 
ing their initials, or carefully paring their nails. Some 
Hrey-headed juniors, who haven't yet got into practice, 
are sittbg by themselves, gasing solemnly at nothing 
in particular, as their memory runs back to the time 
when they were *' called*' long ago, and brings up 
the bright thoughts and high hopes which filled them 
then, and which expired one by one during weary years 
of waiting, and left them at last wrinkled, sad, and dis- 
appointed men. Two or three rising young barristers 
in good practice, who occupy seats on the front bench, 
waiting to have the first case in the list called on, 
loqk very busy and responsible with their briefs and 
books. 

Presently three very new-looking wigs are popped 
out in succession from behind the red curtain which 
runs on the brass rail to the left of the bench ; and the 
three gentlemen who are about to embrace the legal 
profession reveal themselves to the public gaze, and 
take up their positions on the red-cushioned seat within 
the bar, reserved for Queen's Counsel. We have now 
the pleasure of beholding the gentlemen whose paren- 
tage, position and residence were three weeks ago fully 
and truly set forth in the public journals in a paragraph 
headed " New Barristers," in manner and form follow- 
ing, that is to say : " Edward Bruce Jones, B.A., 
T.C D., eldest son of Jonathan Jones, of Merrion-square, 
iu the city of Dublin, Esq.; Bryan O'Shea, son of 
Bryan O'Shea, J.P., of Wildflower Lodge, in the county 
of Waterford, Esq ; John Thomas M'Minn, T.C.D., 
only son of the late Daniel M'Minn, of Belfast, 

Esq.", 






Quick footsteps are heard behmd the red caruio 
hereinbefore mentioned, and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland appears on the bench, whereupon the members 
of the bar of Ireland now present rise from their mt% 
by way of ^ving his lordship good morning, and the 
Crier, standing up in his little box, calls ^ Silence!" At 
the request of the Clerk of the Crown and Haaaper, 
who sits at the Registrar's ^esk nnder the Chsncelior, 
with a parchment roll before him, the throe geatlemea in 
the new wigs get on the table at which they hare been sit- 
ting. That official presents them with two copies of the 
New Testament, one of which, after some fambiing 
amongst the young gentlemen, is retained by Mr. Jones 
for his exclusive use and beziefit, whilst the other Un 
each take a corner of the second volume. The Ckfk of 
the Crown and Hanaper, having grouped the gentlemeo 
in this picturesque position, proceeds to admmister the 
oath, reading from the parchment n^ aforosaidf the 
three gentlemen tumbling after him all together, aod 
making a sad jumble of the bombastic language of the 
oath. Having been duly sworn on the true iaitb of three 
Christians, without any equivocation, mental lesem- 
tion, or evasion whatsoever, they come off the tabie aoJ 
resume their seats. Whereupon my Lord Chancellor, 
reading from a list before him, after a brief pause, say) 
(lookmg at all three gentlemen, as in all prohabHitj be 
doesn't know who's who yet) : 

" Mr. Jones, do you move anything?" 

The young gentleman who owns that name, on bein; 
thus addressed, rises, bows, and replies to my Lor-- 
that he does not move anything — ^an annoaoceiBe&: 
which does not surprise the Chancellor or anybody ekt 
inasmuch as no one expected that Mr. Jones would h 
any such thing. Mr. Bruce Jones haiing resumed his 
seat, the Lord Chancellor makes a sunilar inqairy of 
Mr. Bryan. O'Shea, and that gentleman rising and bow- 
ing hurriedly, being a timid young man, likewise replic? 
in the negative ; and the same query having been put 
to Mr. John Thomas M*Minn, T.C.D., he rises aal 
bows in like manner, and says he doesn't more any- 
thing. These three gentlemen are now to all intents 
and purposes members of the Bar of Ireland, and it y 
only natural to suppose that sitting there on the casb- 
ioued seat, pressed daily by the leading men of the pr'> 
fession, to the temporary occupation of which they havj 
been admitted on this auspidous occasion— witb tbs 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland lookmg full at them, t% 
with the consciousness that the eyes of all their b) 
friends, male and female, and of the jnnior bar genenk'- 
are fixed on their wigs from behind, they feel deep ; 
impressed with the s^emnity of the occasion, and with 
the dignity and responsibility of their position* Th?^ 
may feel somewhat nervous and unpleiusanttoo:^^ 
what's to prevent my Lord ChanceUcff^ if he tooi »• 
into his head to do so, from requesting Mr. Jon(» '^^ 
favour the Court with an extemporaneous sammarr^ 
for instance, of the leading principles of the law of re^ 
property ? 

The ceremonial bemg now completed, the thrw bar- 
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risters-at-law leave thecotirt, and retire into chamber 
to sign the roll and paj their fees ; and if yon walk 
into the ^' Hall" in half an honr after, yon will, in all 
probability, see them standing abont eatmg '^ bnns" and 
cbatdng with barrister friends of some twelve months 
standing at the bar, who, by reason of their superior 
experience in the profession, talk patronizingly to the 
new men, and feel entitled to '^ chaff" them smartly 
with such inqniries as whether they go in for the seat 
of the Chief Justice of the Qneen^s Bench, or for the 
Chancellorship, or whether they would be content to settle 
down with a puisne judgeship,. and other pleasantries of a 
like nature. The writer of this paper honestly confesses 
that m the course of the day on which he was ** called" — 
for he enjoys the proud privilege of writing Barrister- 
at-Law after his name ; and if it is a fact that that 
name hasn't been written on the backs of many briefs, 
he has no hesitation in staling to an intelligent public, 
that it is entirely owing to the want of discrimination 
(HI the part of the attorney profession — in the course of 
that day he ate three buns of an excessively indigestible 
composition, and likewise disposed of several oranges, 
and a dish of gravy soup in the coffee-room. Not that 
be by any means required or relished such a quantity 
of nonrishment at the time ; but because he felt more 
at hb ease whilst so occupied, and not quite so like a 
new boy at a strange school in a new suit of clothes, as 
he considers he would if he had sat in one of the courts 
affecting to take an interest in a legal argument, to be 
there stared at by his learned brothers who had nothing 
else to do. 

Aft^ the gentlemen have been called, the business of 
the day is proceeded with in the Court of Chancery, 
and the ladies who had come down special to witness 
the ceremony, sit a while just to see what it all meaiLS, 
which they wouldn't find out if they remained there 
until that day twelvemonths. The very heavy will 
case of Snaffles r. Snaffles having been called on, 
Mr. Chitty, of the outer bar, rises and informs his lord- 
ship that he opens the prayer of the petition. Mr. 
Coke, junior counsel *' at the other side," rises when 
y.T. Chitty sits down, and informs hb lordship that he 
opens the answer. As a matter of fact neither of the 
learned gentlemen open aujrthing that any body can see ; 
bnt his lordsUp seems perfectly satisfied, and Mr. Ser- 
geant Stock, the leading counsel for the petitioner, gets 
on his legs, and spreading his brief before him, tells his 
lordship that this petition was filed on such a day ; that 
it prayed that Bigby Wilmot Snaffles might be declared 
entitled in tiie event that had happened to the lands in 
the petition mentioned ; that he might be put into pos- 
session of them, and that the Respondent, Stephen 
Stakdy Snaffles, might be declared to hold them as 
trostee for the petitioner. Having tlius apprised the 
court what it is his client wants, the learned gentleman 
proceeds to state how Digby Wilmot Snaffles the elder, 
the father of the petitioner and the respondent, before 
and at the time of his death was seized of certain knds ; 
and how this old gentleman one day made a will, being 



at the time, according to his own account of himself, of 
sound mind, memory, and understanding. Then he 
reads the will of old Snaffles, on the construction of a 
certain clause, in which he says, the whole question for 
the decision of the court turns, and he expresses a con- 
fident opinion that the court will have no difficulty in 
taking his (the learned Sergeant's) view of the case, 
when he shall have concluded his argument. He sub- 
mits that it is clear to the commonest understanding 
that the portions of the will antecedent and subsequent 
to this certain, or rather uncert^n clause, proved to 
demonstration that Snaffles the elder could not, by 
possibility, have intended anjrthing by inserting this 
clause, but what would give his (the learned Ser- 
geant's) client a large property. He runs his eye alpng 
the backs of the books standing in file before him on 
the table, seizes a volume, and quotes a heap of cases, 
and challenges his learned friends opposite to get over 
that case of Scraggs, which he contends is perfectly on 
all fours with that now before the court. 

As it is by this time evident that there are no more 
new barristers to be manufactured, the gay bonnets 
begin to disappear by degrees from amongst the horse- 
hair, and the learned Secgeant hasn't repeated his argu- 
ment more than four times when tiie last female form 
ha^ rustled out of court ; all the lady visitors being of 
opinion, no doubt, that whatever Scragg's case said, it 
was very wrong for old Snaffles not to mind what he 
was doing when he made that will, and aU convinced 
that Mr. Sergeant Stock must certainly be right, or he 
wouldn't take so much trouble about it. If th^ look 
in, however, in the course of the day, they will hear 
the learned leader at '* the other side" express his amaze- 
ment, and actually see him lock as if he really felt what 
he said, how his learned friend who had stated that 
case, or any body else^ could maintain for one moment 
that Snaffles the elder could by possibility intend any- 
thing by inserting the clause in question but that which 
would give his (the learned counsertj) client a large pro- 
perty ; and they will likewise hear him quoting copi- 
ously from the books standing in file before him on the 
table, to show that the Chancellor could not take his 
learned friend's view without upsetting the long-estab- 
Hslied principles of that cpurt. Hours afterwards when 
the court has been abandoned by nearly all but the 
counsel and solicitors in the case, and when the public is 
represented by two decayed-looking meu in the gallery, 
who are staling at the Lord Chancellor in a state of 
gloomy abstraction, Mr. Chitty rises for a general wind- 
up on the part of the petitioner. He says he is with 
Mr. Sergeant Stock, and that he doesn't intend to oc- 
cupy much of the time of the court, for that, i doed, his 
learned friend (who is now engaged in eating a sand- 
wich from a tin box, and looking over his brief in an- 
other ca«e) has loft nothing for anybody elde to say on 
the question ; nevertheless the petitioner's junior con- 
trives to go on, respectfully submitting ever so many 
views, until the mind of the court, being evidently used 
np) t!i0 eye of the court consults its watch, and the 
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court rising, saya — " Ta-morroi», Mr. Chitty,** meaniBg 
thereby that the court will hear the residue of what 
Mr. Chitty has to say to-morrow. Whereupon that 
learned gentleman, who is not at all hurt or put about 
at being cut off so summarily in the midst of a very 
dose argument, bundles up his brief and his papers, and 
the Court of Chancery is empty before you could count 
half a dozen. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



TRACTS AND TREATISES ON IRELAND.* 

Mb. Thom has completed the Collection of Irish Anti- 
quarian and Statistical treatises, which he has most 
liberally brought out in a rery elegant form, for presenta- 
tion to learnt societies and to his literary friends. The 
first volume we have already noticed. It contains Boate's 
Natural EUstory of Ireland ; Ware's Antiquitatea Hi- 
hemicB in the ori^nal Liatin ; Spencer*s View of the 
State of Ireland ; and Sir John Davis's " Discoverie," 
etc. The second and concluding volume now before us, 
is made up of Sir William Petty's Political Anatomy of 
Ireland ; Bishop Berkeley's Querist, and *^ Word to the 
Wise ;" Prior's Tracts on Irish Absenteeism ; an Essay 
on the Trade aild Improvement of Ireland by Arthur 
l)obbs, first printed in 1729, etc. This second volume 
is thus essentially statistical, and a portion of its con- 
tents would form a most suitable and curious introduc- 
tion to the copious and invaluable Irish statistics of the 
present day, so admirably compiled and accumulated 
by Mr. Thom himself in his Directory. They embrace 
ail that we know, on official authority, of the state of 
this kingdom during the two centuries preceding our 
own ; and although great allowance is to be made for 
the imperfect machinery which then existed for obtain- 
ing such information, and for the prejudiced sources from 
which the information is mostly derived, they shed a most 
important light upon the history and state of the country. 
Dobbes's Essay is an elaborate and highly interesting 
one. Its patriotic design, as the writer explains it, 
was ^^ to give a true state of the kingdom, and to lay 
down some hints that may put us upon thinking what 
may be done for the improvement and good of our * 
country, and to endeavour to rectify the mistakes many 
in Britain have fallen into by reason of a prevailing 
opinion, that the neighbourhood, trade, and prosperity 
of Ireland are detrimental to their wealth and com- 
merce ; and that we are their rivals in trade, which we 

* A ColUeUon of Ttxicts and Trtniiaea IHuatratwe of the 
Natural HitAory^ AnHquUka, and the Politieal and Social 
State of Ireland at varums periods prior to the pretent cen- 
tury. Vol. II. (Dublin : Reprinted by Alkx. Thom & 
Sons). 



can never be whilst under their govemnrent, when aQ 
the wealth we gain by the surplus a( our indostrj cen- 
tres with them." From the anthoi^s views, cdm is 
they are, we may derive a notion of the principles of 
national hostility on which this unhappy coontrr was 
ruled. It was the age of Swift, and of the first for- 
mation of a patriotic party in Ireland. The ^^ Abstract 
of the number of Protestant and Popish families io 
Ireland," with which the volume doses, is paiticoyy 
interesting at this moment, by the contrast wluch it 
enables us to make between the census of 1861 and 
that of 1732-33. This latter was derived from tk 
returns made by the hearth-money collectors, and did 
not embrace persons living in colleges, hospitals, poor- 
houses, etc., nor 2000 *' certificate houses,'' wfaidi were 
too poor to pay any hearth-money, nor the Brmj,whld 
amounted to 12,000 men. It was, of course, verr im- 
perfect in other respects also ; and as the families were 
designated Popish or Protestant, according to the reli- 
gion of the head of each family, while the great bn^ 
of the servants throughout Ireland were Catholics, i: 
can afford but an inaccurate estimate of the namb^of 
individuals professing each religion. The numbers giTea 
under the total are as follows : — 





Protestant 


Popiah 


Total 




Families. 


Families. 




Ulater ... 


62,624 


38,459 


101,083 


Leinater .. 


25,241 


92,434 


117.675 


Munster ... 


13,337 


106,407 


119,744 


Connanght 


4,299 


44,101 


'48,400 


Total 


105,601 


281,401 


386,9(6 



The Protestant families m all Ireland were thus tot-" 
Catholic families as 3 to 8 ; and the total population ^ 
the country, allowing 5 persons to each familr^^^ 
average, was 1,934»510, or taking into accooni i^' 
omissions abready alluded to, about two miUioiu. 



Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 
Price Five Shillings (free by post, 6d. extra), 

THE HOLY COMMUNION: 
ITS PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, AND 
PRACTICE. 

By JoHX Bernard Daloairns, 

Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 

Dublin; James Duffy, Wellington-quay; and 
London : 22, Paternoster-row. 

BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATiC PILLS. 

Price Is. lid. and 2a. 9d. per box. 

THIS preparation ia one of the benefits which the 
science of modem chemistry has conferred upon man- 
kind; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tiirj", to speak of a cure for the Oout was considered a 
3mance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
» so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
eraons in everv rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
aiij as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
ge. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
uring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
ttacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicme vendors. Observe * ' Thomas Prout, 
29, Strand, London," on the Government Stamp. 



HRAMPTON'S PILT. OP HEALTH. 

r Price Is. IJd. and 28. 9d. per box. 

This excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
'or indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, 
OSS of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adaxjted. 

For FEMALES these pills are truly excellent, removmg 
ail obstructions, the distressing headache so verv prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, duluess of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe " Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London," on the Government Stamp. 



GREEABLE MEDICINE- 



THOMA%.PHILLIPS, 

55, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER OP ALL KINDS OP 

GAS APPARATUS FOR GENERAL DOMESTIC 
PURPQSESi 

AND GENERAL GASFITTER BY APPOINTMENT. 

T P respectfully invites the attention of Architects, Buil- 
ders', and others, to his PATENT GAS BATH BOILER, 
by which a 5 ft. bath, properly chareed, can be heated in 
the short space of half-an-hour, and at the trifling cost of 
something less than 2d- for gas. It is fitted at top with a 
close chamber for the purpose of warming linen, and has a 
patent swing burner, to turn outwarc^ for lighting, so as 
to avoid, explosions. 

Gas stoves from I6s. ; Cooking Apparatus, from XI, for 

roasting, baking, Ac. 

Halls. Conservatories, Public BuUdings, &o., heated by gaa 
^ • or hot water. 

Bat/is encased m maJtogany, plain wood, or oak, and Jixed, 

an reasonahle txrnis, in any part of the country. 

ESTIMATES AND PLANS GIVBH. 

A PEOSPECTXTS SENT FREE BY POST. 

N.B. Every Article Warranted. 



Doctors seldom make medicine agreeable, which will 
account for the fact that 

PARR»S LIFE PILLS, 

which are pleasant to take, have got into such general 
use. 

They clear from the body aU hurtful impurities, improve 
the DIGESTIVE POWERS, speedUy cure all LIYeR 
COMPLAINTS, BILIOUS AILMENTS, SKIN ERUP- 
TIONS, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, HEADACHE, COS- 
TIVENESS, GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c. 

•,♦ ASK FOR PARR'S PILLS. 



In boxes, price Is. 14d., Ss. 9d., and in family packets, 
lis. each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 



Fob Exportation.— Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English are folded round each box. 

Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO., 

8, Crane Cofrt, Fleet Street, London. 



KEATING'S 
PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER. 

TfflS POWDER IS QUITE HARMLESS 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, 
Bugs* Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mos- 
quitoes, Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects 
in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for de- 
stroying Fleas in their Dogs*, as also Ladies for their 
Pet DogSj and sprinkled about the nests of Poultry it will be 
found extremely efficacious in exterminating those Insects 
with which they are usually infested. It is perfectly harm- 
less in its nature, and may be applied without any appre- 
hension, as it has no qualities deleterious to animal life. 

Sold in Packets, Is., 23. Cd., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free 
for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 
C E., and by all agents for Keating*s Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice, each genuine packet bean the above name and addreu. 



WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH; 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 



HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Female Complaintj?. The disorders peculiar to 
Woman are the most deHcatc and difficult to be conducted 
to favourable terminations. Upon their earlv and judicious 
treatment hangs the momentous question, whether Woman 
enjoy strength, soundness, and cheerfulness, or pine away in 
weakness, disease, and misery. Hulloway's mestimable 
preparations are the most reliable remedies for restoring 
weakened or suspended functions. The Omtment should 
be rubbed on the back and stomach for at least ten minutes 
every night and morning tUl .restoration takes place, and 
perfect lunctional regularity be induced. While thiis 
Wig the Ointment, HoUoway's Pills should be freely taken 
in order to purify the blood and cleanse the system ; by 
which natural procesa all obstructions are readily removed. 




BENSON'S WATCHES. 

r 

"Perfection of nechaniam.'"— Jtfoni>n{r^o«f. 

GO LD, 5 to 100 Gvijiei^ 
SILVER, 2 to 50 fiumeas. 

Band Two SUmpa for Bcnion's lUostrsted Punplilot, descriptive o( every coastni.-ti :. 
Watch now made, with their Pricea. 

Watches sent to all parts of tlu Xingdom free by Poit, or to India and - 
Colonies iter 6s. eaoh extra. 

38 ft 34, LUDGATE HILL, AND 46 & 47, OOBHHILI 
i.6mdoh,b.c. 

ESTABIISESiD 1749. 



NEW EDITION, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 



GABRIEL 

ON THE TEETH. 



POST FREE, 
THREE STAMPS. 



MESSRS. eABBIEL'fi UTTElTTIOir. 

The most extraorainniy imiwovements of the day are those l>y which ARTUlOIAL MINEKAL TEETH, 
flexible Coalite GumB, are lendered indeetmctible, and conBeqiiently everlasting, thua diapexunng with ilia furtbe; 
vicea of the Dentist. Tf ' . 

The wos-kmanfihip ia of the first order, the materials of the best Equality only, are gnannteed to xfnnatn aweet f r : 
namber of years, and are supplied at half the usual cost. It 

CJompkte sets fitted with the utmost accuracy with a viaiit of one hour, without s^pngs, wirea, or metals, an<i " 
out any operation, while an amount of suction or self -adhesion perfectly a<toni«hing is obtained, rendering the U< tii . 
movable, except at pleasure. • , - 

These Teeth are not affected by the ordinary changes of the mouth, or by the losa of teeth. 

GABRIEL'S PRACTICAL TRFATISE on ARTIFICIAL TEETH, and the only efle9tnal.mode of wpfiymiL t . 
post free, for three stamps, explains their numerous improvements. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old Established Dentists {see Diploma 1815). London—^, Harley-atreet, Caver. i 
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THE DOUBLE PROPHECY; 

OB, 
TBIALS OF THE HEART. 

BT WILLIAH CARLETON. 
THE CONCLUSION — EXCEI^OB. 

When Mrs. Clinton entered, Maria repeated to her 
the history of the prophecy, and after opening it with 
trembling hands and a pale cheek, she read as fol- 
lows : 

" There is great good fortune before you, and this 
will be in consequence of your own vhtue and good 
conduct. Yon will be a woman of two titles, one great, 
the other greater. I desii*ed vou not to open this paper 
until the day of your marriage, after the ceremony. 
This I did to teach you the practice of self-denial, and 
because I was afraid that if you opened it, your belief 
in the happiness that was before you, and your anxiety 
to obtain it, might have weakened your principles, and 
preventod you from working out, without knowing it, 
the double prophecy that will be fulfilled in your person. 
Nothing is sure or certain until we are in possession of 
it. 

"James Stuart." 
"Tliis is a strange and a somewhat obscure pro- 
phecy,'* obserred Mrs. Clinton, " but it certainly is not 
yet fulfiUed. Two titles^ one greatj the other greater ; 
what can he mean by that ?" 

" Never mind, my dear mother ; only let me be 
placed before the enemy, and it will go bard with me 
or I shall solve it. The fulfilment of it rests with me, 
Maria. In the meantime, don*t part with the paper ; 
keep it abont yon until we see what the result will be. 
I have confidence in that same old prophet, and enter- 
Uin no doubt, in consequence of what has been brought 
about for so far, that brighter things still will turn up 
for you." 

Mrs. Clinton then embraced and took leave of them 
both ; bat we have not time to dwell upon the heart- 
rending separation which took place between them, 
especially between the mother and son. '* My dear 
boy," she said, as he clasped her to his heart, " yon 
are going to mingle in the dangerous tumults of war 
and battle, and who can say whether your mother's 
eyes will ever rest upon you again. The path of 
duty and of honour lies before you, and my last ad- 
vice to you, and my firm hope is, that you will tread 
it bravely." 

VOL. ni. 



" Farewell, my beloved mother," said he, " what do 
I not owe you !" — ^hero he drew Maria towards him, 
and folded them both in his arms. " Fear not for your 
son,'* said he ; " if I survive I will win a name, and if 
I falL I will fall with honour." They then separated. 

The afiectionate and dutiful girl made arrangements 
to see her mother before she should leave the country. 
She accordingly found her awaiting her in Dublin upon 
their return from the marriage trip to Wicklow. A 
pension, and a liberal one, was secared to her for the 
remainder of her life, by her son-in-law ; and although 
the sorrow of separation was natural and overwhelming 
for the time, yet the happiness and brilliant position of 
her daughter soon enabled her to subdue it. 

Our happy lovers are now upon the ocean, bound for 
the far East ; and there is only one anecdote with 
which, as it is connected with the destiny of om* heroine, 
we deem it necessary to make the reader acquainted. 

'< So, my dear Maria," said her husband one day as 
they traversed the deck, " it seems you can keep your 
secrets!" 

^' And is it not a rare quality in a woman ?" she re- 
plied, smiling. 

" They say so, at all events," said he ; " but the 
secret I allude to was oue that reflected so much honour 
upon yourself, that I wonder how you could have kept 
it, and especially from me, above all men living." 
Maria looked at him with snrprise. 
" I do not understand you," she said ; ^' what do you 
mean ?" 

" So it seems you rejected an carl for my sake." 
" And is that all," she replied ; " why, if it's any 
satisfaction to you to know, I tell you I would have re- 
jected a prince, nay a king upon his throne, for your 
sake. But how did you come to learn this ?" 

" From his own lips," replied her husband. " After 
you had rejected him he came to Dublin, on his way 
home. I met him at dinner, however, in the Castle, 
and as we were tolerably well acquainted, we got into 
conversation in the course of the evening. It so hap- 
pened that the celebrated beauty, the belle and toast of 

Dublin, Miss K , was present, and, of course, her 

brilliant personal attractions were the subject of much 
discussion, and indeed the theme of general admiration." 
'^ Clinton," said he, ^' she is a beautiful creature, no 
doubt, but I assure you that I am acquainted with 
another Irish girl, now at a boarding-school in London, 
with whom, in point of beauty — ^in point of any thing 
and every thing — she there could not bear comparison 
for a moment ?" 
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" An Irish giri !" I exclaimed ; " who can she 
be?" 

" She is a Miss Brindsley," said he, " I understand, 
of a respectable, but reduced family." 

** And how, my lord," 1 asked, " did you happen to 
become acquainted with this boarding-school beauty?" 

" Through a cousin of mine," said he, *' who is at 
the same establishment, and who is, besides, her par- 
ticular friend and companion." 

" Egad," said I, " you were very fortunate, my lord. 
Of course you made love to her ?" 

" I did make love to her,'* he replied, " and I more 
than made love to her, for I tendered her my hand and 
offered her the coronet of a countess." 

^' Then I suppose," said I, ^* the matter is arranged 
between you ?" 

*' It is," said he. " Here, my dear one," proceeded 
Clinton, " I could not describe what I felt. Heaven 
and earth, thought I, Maria fahe, ambitious, base, per- 
fidious ! However, I constrained ray feelings as well 
as I could, which was a matter of some difficulty." 

" And when, my lord, is the happy day to come ?" 

" Never for me, my dear Clinton," he replied, with 
a look of the deepest dejection ; " never for me." 

" Why," I replied, " did you not say that everything 
was aiTanged between you ?" 

<' Yes, most certainly," said his lordship ; " but the 
arrangement was this — that she courteously and firmly, 
but not, I must say, without an exhibition of generous 
appreciation and sympathy, declined at once, and 
finally, ever to grant, hear, or entertain my suit. I 
saw she was immovable, and I withdrew it at once." 

" But," I proceeded, " did she give you no reasons 
or motives for this naacconntable repulse ?" 

'^ She did, and as far as I could form an opinion of 
them, they were highly honourable to her." 

^^ Did she mention any names, or say she was en- 
gaged to any one ?" 

^'She mentioned no names," replied bis lordship, 
** and the only further reply necessary, is to say, that 
she has left me utterly without hope. Her ascendancy 
over every one who approaches her," he added, *' is as 
wonderful as her beauty." 

" Generous man !" exclaimed Maria, '• he would not 
betray a confidence which was after all but a slight one. 
I did admit to him that my heart was not my own to 
give, and this admission I made to satisfy him that his 
case was hopeless, so far, at least, as I was concerned. 
And, indeed," she proceeded, '^ you may thank the stars 
that my heart was yours at the time, as I knew of no 
one who would have had a better chance of disputmg 
it with you, if it had not." 

'* Indeed I agree with you, Maria. I have seldom 
seen a man of his class with so few pretensions and so 
many virtues." 

• ' Truth is strange— stranger than fiction." 

They had not been more than three or four days in 
Calcutta, where it was necessary that Maria should 
have some rest, especially as the last part of their voyage 



was exceedingly rough, when a gentleman, somewhat 
beyond the middle age, well tanned by an oriental son, 
having heard that a Captain Clinton had arrived &(Hn 
Ireland, requested the pleasure of an interview, desiring 
the messenger at the same time to inform him that he was 
himself an Irishman. The message to Captain Clioton 
was correct, as we ibrgot to acquunt onr readers with the 
fact that he had been promoted to a company while 
Maria was at school. Clinton and Maria were at break- 
fast when the message reached them, and the former 
said — 

" An Irishman ! We must see him ; shaU I order 
him up, Maria, or shall I go down to him ?" 

"Oh, no," she replied, "let him come up; yoa 
know not how my heart warms at the name of an Irish- 
man ; do let him come up !" 

In a few minutes a very gentlemanly indlvidu&l 
entered the room,, and bowing, said — 

" I believe I have the honour of addressing Captain 
CUnton ?" 

''I am Captain Clinton," replied the geutlemiu; 
" pray be seated, sir." 

The gentleman sat down and said — 

" I took the liberty of calling on you. Captain Cllotoa, 
having heard from one of your men that you were fruQ 
Ireland. I am myself an Irbhman, and once knew 
something of a family named Clinton, who lived la 

" That indeed is my family," replied Clinton. 

" And are you, too, from that neighbourhoood," asked 
Maria eagerly. 

" Madam, I am," said h?, " and lived, while m Ire- 
land, very near to Captain Clinton's relatives ; bat the 
distance between onr position in life prevented us frum 
being persopally known to each other." 

" Dear sir," exclaimed Maria, rising and seizing his 
baud between hers, " you know not how delighted I anu 
and I know I may say as much for my husband too, 
to see any one from that neighbourhood, especially at 
such a long, long distance from home." 

" You are Mrs. Clinton, madam, I presume ?" 

" I am," she replied, with a proud glance at her m&a- 
ly-looking and handsome husband ; " yon have friends 
there, of course, sir ?" she enquired. 

^* Alas, no, madam," he replied ; '' I had relative? 
there when I left it, but my wife died soon after n:y 
departure from the neighbourhood. I had the accouDt 
of her death from a cousin of mine who came over here ; 
and as she was the last, and dearest, and only tie tha: 
bound me to the place, I felt no wbh to seek a conntiT 
where my home was desolate, and my recollection of it 
only a memory of sorrow." 

" Pray, what was your wife's name ?" asked Maria, 
'' perhaps either my husband or myself may hare heard 
of her." 

" Her name was Brindsley," he replied. 

'^ God of heaven I" said her husband, starting up, 
alarmed at the wild agitation of his wife, ^' what u 
this ? What does it mean r" 

" Your wife's Christian name ?" shrieked Maria, cling- 
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iog to the Btmnger, ^' and her place of residence, and 
your Gbriatiaa name ?" 

The Btranger named them. '< And yon wear a tress 
of her hair ?" she added. 

^'Yesy next my heart T' he replied; and to his 
ntter amazement, Maria fell senseless into his arms ; she 
had not even strength nor time to ntter a single syl- 
lable. 

'^ In God's name/' exclaimed the stranger, ^< what is 
the caose of this ? what is the matter with the lady ?" 
^' Mr. firindsley," replied Clinton, << it is simply this, 
that yon have my beloved wife and yonr own daughter 
now in yonr arms." 

''God of miracles !** exclaimed the man, '' this cannot 
be ; bat what,*' he added, staggering back,^— '< what — 
what sensation is this about my heart, that runs all 
through me by her pressure against me ; is this nature 
recogoizingitfl own ? Oh, I cannot stand,! am overcome." 
Clinton canght him under the arms, and drew him 
over to an ottoman — ^Maria, even in her insensibility, still 
clinging closely to him. When he got the stranger 
placed upon the ottoman, he attempted to raise Maria 
up, hot she dung — still dung to him, and would not- 
be removed. 

" She will not leave yon," said Clinton ; " but do not 
bo amazed — she is your daughter, sir ; and when she 
recovers I will explain it to your satisfaction. She told 
me all the circumstances on our passage out." 

Strongly and rapidly did the tears gush from the old 
man's oyes, and aa he kissed his boantifni child's lips, 
they fell in tonrents upon her face. 

'' This is not a dream," said he, ^' but it is — ^it is in- 
telligible. Ob, I feel the voice of nature proclaim Jier 
as my own« Awake, my daughter !" said he, putting his 
mouth to her ear, ^' awake, it is your father calls upon 
you !" 

Maria in a few moments afterwards recovered her 
consciousness, and looking np into the stranger's face, 
she exclaimed, sobbing aloud, '^ Arthur — ^Arthur, it is 
my father," and for many mmutes she smiled, and wept, 
and embraced him by turns." 

They now became more calm, and nothing but ex- 
planations were heai'd on every side. 

^'And so yonr name is Maria," hS said-^" predsely 
the same that your mother and I had agreed upon to give 
yon. — Oh, that vile and vindictive cousin ! what a vil- 
lain — what a wanton diabolical villain he was, to assure 
me, which he did with hypocritical tears in his eyes, 
that yonr mother had died two months after my depar- 
ture from the country, so that I considered myself with- 
out either wife, or child, or relative in my native place. 
As for yonr nnde, Maria, I saw his death in a northern 
paper, which acddentally came into my bands here. And 
now. Captain Clinton, all I have to say for the present 
i^, that yoa will not have a portionlesa wife. God has 
prospered me in this rich and bountiful country — a coun- 
try where my talents, as an accountant and man of busi- 
ness, were not only serviceable to others, but to myself. I 
was enabled to enter into conmiercial speculations which 
were successful beyond my hopes; but of this more 



again, and at our greater leisure. In the meantime, 
before to-morrow's sun goes down, I will pay you, sir,— 
the generous husband of my child^*-the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds, as her marriage portion." 

" My dear sir," replied Clinton, " I do not require it, 
neither will I accept it." 

" Alas," exclaimed Mr. Brindsley, "how often has 
the very heart within me been wrung by the bitter 
reflection, that I had not a child to inherit it. On whom 
else can I bestow it ? and I only thank -God that she 
is in existence, to receive and enjoy it. Yon surely 
would not deprive me of such a delightful and natural 
gratidcation as this." 

They were of course obliged to yield, and that mat- 
ter was arranged and duly conduded, with the usual 
remainders to children, etc etc., not so soon, indeed, as 
her falher had said, but in the course of a few days. 

Our hero's career in the East, and in the reduction 
of Scmde, was brilliant indeed, nor through all his 
mai'ches and adventures did his faithful Maria ever se- 
parate herself from him. Year after year he went on, 
adding laurel to laurel, exploit to exploit, every one 
more brilliant than another, when one morning his gal- 
lant general, — ^whom Ireland may and does daim as 
hers in every thing but the acddent of burth,—- entering 
his quarters, said — 

." Sir Arthur Clinton, I am happy in congratulating 
you upon the honours which you have so nobly won, 
and to you. Lady .Clinton — quite as good a soldier as 
your gallant husband — allow me also to present my most 
cordial congratulations ; onr gracious sovereign has not 
forgotten him." 

" I do not understand you, Sur Charles," exchdmed 
Clinton, <' will you be good enough to explain your* 
self?" 

" Explain I — why damn it, that yon are a Knight of 
the Bath, my boy. I beg yonr pardon, lady Clinton, for 
swearing in your presence, but, by G — , if ever a man 
deserved the honour, that chap there — ^your husband 
does ; and I am to invest him the day after to-morrow, 
on which day both you and he must dine with me." 

The husband and wife looked at each other, and both 
seemed thoughtful, if not amazed, for both reverted at 
the moment to the strange and mysterious prnphecy. 

When the blnnt and brave madcap left them, 
^' Maria," said her husband, ^' will you look once more 
at that strange prediction." 

*' No," she replied, *^ not until your good sword shall 
have been buckled on you, as a true and gallant knight." 
Neither did she until that ceremony was oompleted, 
when she was the first to congratulate him, after which 
they both read it over, puzzled as to what it conld mean 
by the greater title* 

At this period the war in India was far from being 
over, and much glorious labour remained before him 
who had earned his honours so well and nobly. Not 

long after this he was engaged at the siege of , 

whei'e, whilst gallantly leading on his brave troops, he 
fell, covered with wounds and gloiy, leaving a name 
behind him which will ever be enshrined as a great and 
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brilliant one in tbe military bbtoiy of the empire. 
True, affectionate, and faithfol to the last, he be- 
qaeathed bis immense property to the woman who had 
won him by an affection so disinterested, generous, and 
beroio. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

TUB CONCLUSIOK. — EXCELSIOR. 

We will not attempt to describe all that Maria<r— for 
we shall still occasionally call her so — felt on the death 
of her brave and gallant hnsband. The only consola- 
tion she experienced lay in the reflection that his death 
was an honourable one, and crowned his bright career 
becomingly. She had now no inducement, however, to 
remain in the East. The wars were over, Sclnde was 
won, and she resolved once more to seek her native 
country. She accordingly arranged her affairs, and 
after taking a last look at the monument which she 
caused to be erected over the remains of her hero, she 
bade adieu to the land of the sun for ever. On arriv- 
ing in Ireland she found that death had been busy with 
others as well as with her husband. She had been 
many yeaiB absent, and was not surprised to find that 
her father, who had returned to Ireland, and mother, 
were both dead, her father having bequeathed a portion 
of his property to her, and the rest to distant relatives. 
They had not been long dead when she reached Ireland. 
Mrs. Clinton, too, had disappeared off the scene. The 
death of her brave son struck her down, and she sur- 
vived him only a few months. From the moment she 
heard of his fate she never raised her bead ; the blow 
overcame her, and after struggling in vain for a short 
time, she at last sank under it. Nor was this all. 
The pious and amiable historian, who had taken such 
a benevolent interest in her fate, and who proved him- 
self such an active agent in promoting her happiness, 
was now himself the subject of history, which, iudced, 
did not neglect him. Uer situation was, at that mo- 
ment, peculiarly isolated and lonely ; for, although she 
entered society, and graced it by her presence, still there 
was no heart around her in which she could clum a 
kindred spirit ; and to a mind constituted as hers was, 
it is one of the severest triab of life to live alone in 
the world. She felt this, but the feelings resulting 
from the solitude of her life were without a remedy. 
She felt besides, however, that she was not, and that 
she ought not, to live in vain, and with this impression 
strong upon her, she adopted the best possible plan for 
reconciling herself to life and the world. This plan was 
the practice of private charity and beneficence. To dis- 
charge the duties of life well, and as became her wealth and 
rank, Lady Clinton felt herself called upon by a generous 
principle which she could not resist. To this call she nobly 
responded, and it is impossible even to guess at the full 
extent of the good which she privately acconplished. 
Still this was far from being sufficient to fill up the 
reasonable demands of a heart so full of kindness and 
affection as hers. She wanted a companion — a fnend 
who could enter into her spirit, who could cheer her 
solitude, and alleviate the punfoi monotony of her 



life. But where was she to find this? Such an 
individual, whether man or woman, must possess a 
rare combination of the virtues and best qualities of 
our nature : a cultivated intellect, a generous and ap- 
preciating spirit, gentle and refined feelings, together 
with those every-day sympathies, without which life is 
dry and barren of its highest enjoyments. 

She was still comparatively a young woman, but tbc 
scorching sun of the east, and the wear and tear of a 
life which had shared in all the toils and privations — 
in all the burning and exhausting marches, and in all 
those rapid changes of position and season which ai^ 
incident to military duty — all these, we say, told upon 
her person. Her complexion of course suffered, bat 
she thought not of her beauty, nor of the efiTects which 
the toils and perils she had undergone might have had 
upon it. Her heart was engaged in deeper and nobler 
feelings, and in the duties to her husband which she 
resolved to discharge, and from which, to tbe last 
moment of her existence, she never shrank. At the 
present period of our narrative she was still a handsome 
woman, the brilliancy of whose beauty was gone, bat 
there still remained a serene and mellow expression, 
tinged, however, with a melancholy spirit that was 
still full of a sweet and dignified charm to the beholder, 
and gave ample proof of what she must have been 
when the light of youth was upon her. 

Two or three years thus passed away, and she moved 
on through life quietly and beneficently, without ever 
launching into the whirl of dissipation and fashionable 
extravagance as many another woman possessing half 
her wealth would have done. Still she did not keep 
aloof from society, for she could not forgerwhat was 
due to tbe memory of her husband and to herself &s 
his widow. 

"Truth is strange — stranger than fiction.** 

One evening, when she had been nearly four years 
at home, leading the calm, unassuming but benevolent 
life which we have described, she was asked to a party of 
rank, where many of the high and noble were assembled. 
It was a dinner party, and she was given to be handed 
down to the dining-{Oom to a certain Irbh nobleman, who 
had about a few years ago succeeded to the title of hii 
father. Before that title descended to him, he had 
been an earl, so that the reader need not ask what hu 
title was on the evening in question. 

After many years' absence, especially under snch 
peculiar and trying events as our heroine had eBcoan- 
tered, it is not easy to remember a countenance npttn 
which many changes have taken place, especially when 
such meeting happens to be acddental and unexpected. 
The nobleman in question had been abroad, and tn- 
veiled, as a man often does, who wishes to forget cr 
leave behind him some source of secret care or dis- 
appointment. He too was much changed ; bnt there 
was a tone of grave cheerfulness about him which har- 
monized in a striking and extraordmary manner with 
the feelings and melancholy temperament of his com- 
panion. A kind of unaccountable sympathy seemed it 
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once to have sprang np between them ; and what was still 
more strange, sometimes — from time to time — certain 
tones of the voice and modes of expression strnck each of 
them as being somehow or oth^r not nnfamiliar. Nothing 
farther happened nntil after the gentlemen had retired to 
the drawing-room, when the nobleman in question placed 
himself beside his dinner companion on a sofa, and 
resumed the conversation. Before this, however, Maria 
had got an opportunitj of closely scratinizing his featares 
while in conversation with a gentleman, and his iden- 
tity with her former lover when she was at school, 
flashed npon her. She immediately recognised him,, 
and felt somewhat tremaloas and agitated. After he 
had sat by her for a while — 

" I know not how it is. Lady Clinton,** he said, *' bat 
somehow I cannot help thinking that I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. The sweet and mnsical 
tones of your voice are peculiar ; and although I cannot 
remember where I heard them, still I feel that I have 
heard them before to night." 

She gave a melancholy, almost a sorrowful smile, and 
replied : ^* Sach, my lord, as the tones of my voice are 
or were, I believe you have heard them ; but you ai*e 
somewhat changed as well as myself. There is a calm 
composure about yoi^ that would seem to say that yon 
have thought much, perhaps suffered.*' 

** You are right, Lady Clinton," he replied, " I have 
suffered : a disappointment of the heart in early life has 
left me a man who feels but little interest in existence 
or the world. I sometimes can be cheerful, however, 
or at least can affect to be so." 

^^ Who could have occasioned you a disappointment, 
my lord ? Nothing, I am sure, unless some previous 
engagement." 

"She denied an engagement,* said he, "but ad- 
mitted an attachment.** 

This simple reply nearly overcame her. It opened 
up and brought back such a host of tender recollections 
— ^her yonng and generous lover — ^his fidelity to her — 
the bright dawn of life that was then breaking on her, 
and BO many other memories, that for a time she could 
not trust herself with words. * 

At length she asked : " But who was this fair one, 
and where did you meet her, my lord ?" 

" At a school in London, where I was introduced to 
tier by a cousin of mine. The retrospection, however, 
is painful, and the principal business of my life has 
been to avoid the recollections associated, with it." 

*^ The girl's name, I think," said she, " was Maria 
Brindsley." 

The nobleman started and looked at her. ^' Good 
God I" he exclaimed, '' did yon know her then, Lady 
Clinton?" 

" Yes, my lord," she replied, " I have a good right 
to know her, for she that was Maria Brindslcy, has 
now the honour of sitting beside you — but you see 
vvbat time, and toil, and sorrow have done." 

She would have wept, but slie suppressed her 
emotion, from a reluctance to attract observation« 
Xbe nobleman instantly started up in astooislynent, 



and turning round, gazed at her with an earnest but 
respectful look. 

'^ Good Heavens," he exclaimed, resuming his seat, 
**can it be?-»-but — ^yes — ^yes — ^it is so-* and what a 
singular interview is this! This — ^yes — this — but it 
must be Providence, my dear Lady Clinton, — ^it must 
be Providence. Here have I, as if by accident, met 
once more the woman of whose fate I was so long 
ignorant — but the memoiy of whom drove me a wan- 
derer over the world for years — the memory of whom 
has made me a solitary man, keeping himself apart 
from his fellows, and looking back upon that mouruful 
disappointment with sorrow, in spite of every effort to 
avoid it. Yes," he added, " you were then attached, 
and little I dreamt, either then or since, that the object 
of that faithful attachment was the gallant man whose 
bravery has been the theme of every tongue — ^whose 
heroism his sovereign so appropriately honoured. Is 
not this meeting," he proceeded, "very strange — ^it 
resembles some incident in fiction." 

" But you know, my lord," she reph'ed, " that it 
has been said that ^ Truth is strange — stranger than 
fiction.' " 

" So in this instance it certainly is," said his lord- 
ship ; " but I am glad at all events that we have met. 
I will not say that it almost gives one a notion of a 
meeting of the dead ; but we have each of us had our 
sufferings. Yes, I am veiy glad we have met, and 
especially if you will allow me the pleasure to see 
yon occasionally. I will look back upon this meeting 
as Providential. Good heavens, to me it appears like 
a dream, made up one part of pleasure and the other 
of sadness." 

" I shall be very happy to see yon occasionally, my 
lord. The world, it seems, is not much in the estima- 
tion of either of us." 

*• But" — he paused — ^" I was about to say," he 
added,—" but no, I will not give expression to it now. 
However, I feel that yon are very kind in allowing me 
the privilege of calling npon you. My cousin Emily is 
a countess. Indeed I have much to tell you about her." 

And so he had, or at least contrived to have, and 
what he had to tell he always told it well, and to the 
purpose. 

Let us now dwell for a little upon the extraordinary 
and almost incredible peculiarity of the circumstances 
under which these two most interesting characters met, 
after a long absence, daring which both of them had 
suffered so much that they had become indifferent to 
society and all the hollow phantoms of pleasure which 
it could present. Each required a compftnion adapted 
to the isolated position of their respective hearts. The 
one had loved the other with an affection which followed 
him, even in her absence, with all the bitter conviction 
of disappointment. She had at first appeared to him 
like a vision of beauty — she had deprived him of hope 
of her for ever — ^she had disappeared— vanished like 
the aforesaid vision — ^left him to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment! and he never could obtain a trace of her, either 
as to her fate or existence. He bad nurtured her 
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image in his heart for years — ^had neyer expected to 
meet her again, and conseqneotlj fell back into an 
apathy which threw a gloom over his existence. There 
is no man acquainted with life who does tiot know that 
there are many snch individuals of both sexes in the 
living world. We ourselves have seen and known 
them. Be this as it may, our readers cannot forget 
how generously Maria had expressed to Clinton himself, 
her appreciation of the modesty and principles of the 
unassuming nobleman, and how she playfully told him 
that if her heart had not been engaged to him^ what a 
risk he might have run in competing for it. Was it 
extraordinary then, that placed thus together a second 
time, as they were — adapted for each other by their 
peculiar fates, temperaments and dispositions, and qua- 
lified by the past experience of their lives to appreciate 
and sympathise with each other, was it extraordinary, 
we say, that frequent intercourse should have produced 
that result for which our readers, we have no doubt, 
are prepared ? The heart, either of man or woman, is 
seldom exhausted by a first affection ; but although we 
know that it sometimes is, yet we know also, that the 
case, though rare, and almost always honourable, is 
only an exception to the general rule under which, 
prompted by the great principle of social life and hap- 
IMness, the heart almost uniformly acts. 

Under those circumstances, need we say that 
one day when they were alone, her noble admirer — 
it is to weak a word — addressed her to the following 
effect: 

" Lady Clinton, I have been thinking much of the 
extraordinary position which you and I hold in life — 
not as regards the world, for there b nothing extra- 
ordinary in that ; we both hold our recognised places 
in it — but I mean our extraordinary position with re- 
spect to each other. I was once your lover, and you 
rejected me only because yon had a previous attachment. 
Yon know the penalty I paid for the love I bore you, 
and that it has lefl me nntil now a lonely man. Yon 
deserve all honour for the constancy of your attachment, 
but do I not deserve something for the constancy of 
mine ? Think of the difierence between ns then. 
Your attachment was returned — I had no hope — ^but 
I felt that my heart was smitten into everlasting soli- 
tude, because you left me no hope." 

"My lord," she replied, "you had my sympathy 
even then." 

*^es, but listen to me I — I know I had, and you 
were good enough to say your respect and esteem — but 
now — considering all that has passed — our feelings 
somewhat at variance with the heartless ongoings of 
life— our capadty to understand each other, and to 
oontribute to onr mutual happiness — ^think of this, and 
of the melancholy claim which my hopeless constancy 
has upon you, and then ask yourself whether, placed as 
we are, we should not have our fates united. I am a 
man, as you know, of high rank, to which my fortnne 
does not bear a relative proportion." 

" You need not talk of rank to me, my lord. I 
never had any ambition for it, nor have I now. " 



"Alas, how few women could say so ! Bnt even 
so, you know you should participate in it with me ; and 
I know how yon would grace it. I do not ask that 
love virfaich, had your heart not been attached to another, 
you would, I think, have given me when we were both 
yonnger than we are. As it is, however, we are not 
beyond the reach of that steady and rational affectioii, 
which is, in cases like ours, the securest and most per- 
manent. I ask only affection, then, not love — ^I ask 
you now to begin where lovers end — ^for you know that 
all love ends Jn afl^tion, which is a higher and far 
holier principle. Let us therefore forget all past loves, 
and begin with affection." 

"To me," she replied, "that would be not only an 
impossibility, but ingratitude to the memory of the dead. 
Avoid the subject, my lord. I never can forget my first 
love — ^it is sacred, and never can be transferred to the 
person of another. Still you are to a certain degree 
right, but you should not have touched upon the sub- 
ject. I never can love again as I have loved ; but, my 
lord, the argument which pleads probably strongest in 
your favour is the esteem which my affectionate and 
generous husband entertained for you. I know hoir 
we are both placed — ^I know your rank, yet I think 
not of it — but what is more, I know your worth, your 
generous and considerate spirit, and I know that per- 
haps my esteem, respect, affection, and society, might 
contribute to your happiness. If you can rest content 
with those, I shall think it possible, that although the 
raptures of early love may not be ours, yet the plea- 
sures of a tranquil and not unhappy life may." 

" This is as much as I can expect from yon," he re- 
plied, " and if you had offered more, I would have 
valued the gift less. You are the same consistent and 
noble-minded being that you ever were — ^and that yoa 
ever will be; — you can keep that first love sacred, which 
in your case never should be dedicated to the will or wish 
of another ; yet you can be affectionate and magnani- 
mous enough to make a man happy^ because he admires 
your fidelity to the grave, and because you feel that he 
deserves happiness at your hands. God bless yon then, 
for you have made me happy already." 

" Indeed, my lord," she replied, " you do deserve it 
at my hands, and you are the only man living who 
could claim it from me with success. Strange," sh' 
added, smiling, " that such a' scene as this should take 
place between us after that which occnred in my school- 
girl days." • 

" Well," he replied, smiling also, " may I not repeat 
your own quotation — 

** Truth is strange— stranger t3ian fiction." 

And in most of the inddents of this tale, so it was 
and is. 

There is little now to be told. The extraordinary 
incidents of Maria Brindsley's life have come nearly to 
then: close. One, however, remains, which, although 
the reader may anticipate it, is not the lea^t important 
in this truthful history. In the general outlines and 
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promioent faots it is strictly so. That incident was her 

marriage with the Marquis of , which took 

place with only a moderate degree of splendour. Neither 
of them felt much disposed to indulge in those extravagant 
exhibitions which usually take place in the case of mar- 
riages in high life. It was, however, sufficiently brilliant 
to do honour to the parties. 

After the dejeuner was over, or rather before it had 
coDcloded, Maria told her husband that she wished to 
show him a very extraordinary document which she had 
received from a fortune-teller, when she was only a 
little girl. <' You must come to the next room," for I 
do not wish to read it to any person but yourself." 

» Well my dear," said he, " I shall." 

She then read him the document with which our read- 
ers are acquainted, and when she came to the words, 
•* one ffreat and the other greater-^** 

" Is this a fact," he asked, evidently astonished ; " be« 
caase if it be, it is certainly one of the most extraordi- 
nary docum^ts of modem times, or perhaps, with respect 
to fortune-telling, that ever existed." 

'^ Well," said she, smiling seriously and thoughtfully, 
" Truth is strange — stranger than fiction." 

"Why, my dear," said ho, "this is a Double 
Prophecy." 

POSTLIMINOUS PREFACE. 

What is birth but an accident of life ? a fact over 
which we ourselves have no more control than we have 
over the colour of our hair. Here was a young creature 
whose virtues created her own distinction, and raised 
her to that position in the aristocracy of her country, 
which is honoured by her elevation to it. She, instead 
of brmging to the accomplishment of her high destiny 
hereditary rank, an honour which comes without effort 
or the practice of any single virtue, brought the highest 
qualities that ever graced or elevated the character of 
woman, to achieve her victory in the struggle of life, 
wherein she sought no honours, and yet obtained them as 
her just and appropriate recompense. She is only about 
twelve years dead, and was an ornament to the rank 
on which ber virtues and noble qualities reflected dis- 
tinction. The aristocracy, in fact, had much greater 
cause to feel proud of her, than she had to feel proud 
of the aristocracy, with whom, however, she was, as she 
ought to be, a universal favourite. The main outline 
and general facts of this tale are true ; and as a proof 
oi it, we can assure our readers that the heroine of these 
pages enjoyed duiing her latter life the highest title, 
with one exception, which a British sovereign can be- 
stow upon a subject. Well had she deserved it, and 
we only wish that she had enjoyed it longer. 



CONCERNING RINGS. 

** Brief as the posy of a ring." 

How very few of the many thousands who delight in 
bedizening their fingers and ears with costly rings ever 
think of the origin of a custom which, far from being 
confined to any one class of society, has become univer- 
sal among ail, rich and poor, noble and plebeian ! The 
lady will not think her toilette complete unless a circlet 
of gold, or if not of the genuine metal, at least something 
very like it, glistens on her finger or dangles from her 
ears ; and, as for your man of fashion, he will assuredly 
be regarded as outside the pale of dandyism if he does 
not display a ring of real or supposititious value on that 
finger which has been designated, par excellence, as 
though the ring were essential to it, the annular digit 
There is no doubt that the use of rings is of most 
venerable antiquity, and, indeed, we have only to refer 
to the various histories treating expressly or inciden- 
tally of the manners and customs of the peoples of 
every clime and age, whether civilised or barbarians, to 
be assured that they each and all looked upon the ring 
as an ornament of paramount importance. Neverthe- 
less, we are not to conclude that the ancient Romans or 
the more ancient Hebrews (both of whom delighted in 
most costly trinkets), regarded the ring in the light of a 
mere ornament, invented by vanity, and useless for any 
really practical pui-pose. Quite the contrary indeed ; for 
we have it on the authority of Pliny, that the early 
Romans, long before gold became their circulating me- 
dium, were in the habit of wearing iron ritipfs, and giv- 
ing them as pledgee or securities for the fulfilment of 
contracts or bargains, just as tradesmen now give pro- 
misory notes, when it is not convenient to pay on the 
spot and in ready money. Securities of this sort would 
be little worth in our times, and wo doubt much if any 
money-lender would now advance more on even a gold 
ring, with its diamond or topaz, than what its intrinsic 
value warranted ; and as for the " iro7i ring," it is al- 
most superfluous to state that a person offering such a 
security would now be treated as not far removed from 
lunacy. It would appear then, from what Pliny tells us, 
that the origin of this custom of wearing rings is coeval 
with that of bargaining or entering into contracts, and 
that the giving of the ring, whether iron, gold or silver, 
by way of security, in those primitive times was looked 
upon just as a bill or bond is in ours. Of this usage, as 
far as it regards the Hebrews, we have many instances 
in the Sacred Books, and among the earliest of them 
we may refer to a passage in Genesis, where Juda 
asks Thamar what pledge she required of him, and she 
answers, " thy ring." The ceremony of betrothal too, 
among the pagan Romans, was not perfect or regarded 
as bmding till the bridegroom sent a ring to his affianced ; 
and BO conservative were they of their ancient usages, 
that, as Pliny tells us, the ring given on this most so- 
lemn occasion was almost invariably of iro?i, a symbol, 
doubtless, of the indestructible union of the parties, 
while it also served to remind them of the simplicity 
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of their forefathers, at a tune when gold was unknown 
to the latter. 

That the ring was not worn by the Italian matrons 
as a merely personal ornament is evident from what 
Plinj relates when lamenting the dishonesty of his own 
times, and contrasting it with the uprightness that cha- 
racterised the early Romans: "Alas!" says he, "how 
innocent and simple was the character of our forefathers, 
how truly virtuous were they in those days when nothing 
used to be sealed! But now erery thing in the house, 
be it meat or drink, must bear the impress of the ma- 
tron's seal in order to guard it against thefts." From 
this we collect that the ring worn by matrons was em- 
ployed to protect the household stuff from the light- 
fingered gentry who abounded then as well as now. 

As to the devices which the Romans caused to be en- 
graved on their rings, we have very minute descriptions 
of them from Dion, Cicero, and other writers, who 
thought it worth while to record such particulars. 
Cicero, for example, tells us that the disciples of Epi- 
cunts wore rings, with the likeness of Epicunis admi- 
rably cut upon them ; and we loam from one of the 
most pathetic passages which Ovid addressed to his 
wife from Pontus, the scene of his exile, that she had 
his likeness on her seal, " set in yellow gold," " Efigi- 
em meam fulvo in auro,** an object suggestive of ten- 
dorest remembrances and disappointed longings, as he 
himself exquisitely expresses it — 

" Whene'er thine eyes behold our nuptial ring, 
Ah, may it to thy niem'ry fond thoughts bring ; 
Gaze on it often, and as often say, 
Would heaven our Naso were not fiur away !"♦ 

Each of the Roman emperors had his favourite device 
or emblem on his ring. That of Augustus Csesar was 
the head of Alexander the Great, and at a later period 
the mysterious Sphinx — Galba's was a dog's head on 
the prow of a war galley ; and Josephus, in his " Jewish 
Antiquities," relates that King Darius' ring had en- 
graved on it an eagle striking its talons into a dragon. 
As for the mass of the people, they adopted the Uke- 
ness of some favourite leading politician or successful 
military officer ; and St. Ambrose remarking on this, 
states that rings with the likeness of Brutus and Cassius, 
Trom by some admirers of the latter, caused the partisans 
of Caesar to slay them as abettors of " Great Julius' " 
assassins. 

The Christian Church retained some of the usages 
which were common to the pagans as well as Hebrews, 
such, for example, as that of washing the hands when 
a person was about to pronounce a solemn oath. Pilate, 
as we know, washed his hands before protesting (most 
falsely) that he was innocent of the blood of the Just 
One ; and it is questionable whether he performed this 
ceremony from anxiety to conform to a rite then com- 
mon among the Jews, or in obedience to the custom 
of the Romans, who thought that they contracted de- 
filement either by consigning the convicted to the execu- 

• •* Quae quoties spectas, subeat tibi dicere for«an 
Quam proottl a nobis Naso sodalis abest." 



tioner, or shedding blood in battle. Eneas, as Virgil 
tells us, would not touch ^^holi/ things'* till he had washed 
his hands of the blood he had spilled in recent combat, 
and would fain have old Anduses cany off the idols 
from burning Troy — 

" Our country gods, the reliques, and the bands. 
Hold yon, my father, in your guiltless hands ; 
In me 'tis impious holy things to bear. 
Red as I am with slaughter, new from war. 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt."* 

Without venturing, however, to determine which of 
those usages (Hebrew or Roman) guided Pilate's conduct 
on that tremendous occasion, we can affirm that, in after 
times, it was customary with the Christians to wash 
their hands before they sealed their oaths by kisdng or 
otherwise touching the book of the Gospels, as we learn 
from St. Ambrose, who, in his denunciation of Maxi- 
mus, the murderer of Gratian, tells us that the former 
'' washed his hands before laying them on the Gospels, 
and thus, as it were, stained them the more deeply with 
innocent blood." Nor was it only when about to touch 
the Gospels, by way of solemn asseveration, that they 
had recourse to this formula of ablution, for Chrysos- 
tom relates that it was usual to wash the hands before 
taking up the sacred books for the mere purpose of 
reading them. *^ We are commanded," says the great 
authority just mentioned, *' to wash our hands before 
opening the Book ; and thus you may perceive with what 
reverence we approach such reading.'* 

The usage of bestowing a ring on the bride when 
her affianced leads her to the altar, is doubtless one of 
those which existed anterior to Christianity; but we 
are to bear in miud, that the Church sanctified all the 
customs which she adopted, and in an especial manner the 
one of which we have been speaking, after marriage had 
been raised to the dignity of a sacrament. Clement of 
Alexandria, who flourished in the third centuiy, makes a 
marked allusion to this custom, for he tells ns that ^^ the 
Christian matrons used to wear goldnngs^ given to them 
as pledges of love by their spouses ;" and other eariyChrii»- 
tian writers inform us that rings of this class had eu- 
graved on them various devices, emblematic of mutual con- 
cord and indissoluble union, such as two right hands joined 
together. As for the other devices which the married 
as well as unmaiTied Christians of the early ages caused 
to be engraved on their ordinaiy rings, they were, g&i&- 
rally speaking, monograms, or initial letters of the Holy 
Name, most exquisitely intertwined by the engravers 
burin ; and in many instances images of the cross, or 
delicately-cut likenesses of persons famed for holi- 
ness of life. St. Gregory of Nissa,t for example^ t^Hs 
ns, in his biography of St. Macrina, that she was accus- 
tomed to wear a ring with the cross cnt upon it ; and 
St. John Chrysostom, in one of his panegyrics, relates 
that the people of Antioch, out of veneration for St. 
Meletius, almost universally wore rings with his minia- 
ture set in them. The Antiochians, indeed, when ad- 
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dressing their patron, might jostlj saj, in the words of 
the prophet Isaias, ^' Behold I have graven thee in mj 
hands." 

The ancient Irish kings and minor chieftains were in 
the habit of presenting gold rings of considerable yalne 
to cathedral and other altars as votiye offerings, or 
tokens of their submission to the ordinances of the 
Church, and of this custom we have a memorable in- 
stance recorded in the ^^Book of Armagh," (a copy of 
the Scrlptnres of the New Testament, made in 807,) 
where we learn, from a marginal note, in the hand- 
writing of Brian Bom's confessor, that the king, on 
making a royal visitation to the primatial see, in 1004, 
" presented a golden ring of twenty ounces as a dona- 
tion to the grand altar of the church." If space 
permitted, we might add many examples of similar 
monificence duly chronicled in the works of Irish annal- 
ists ; but we must content ourselves with presenting to 
oar readers a rare document relating to four mysterious 
rings, which were presented by Pope Innocent the Third 
to King Richard I. of England. It may not be amiss, 
however, to premise that Celestine the Third, predeces- 
sor of the Pontiff who sent this remarkable gift, was 
mainly instrumental in liberating King Richard from the 
prison of Dierstein, on the Danube, and that Pope 
Innocent intended the rings as a signal mark of his 
edteem fortho lion-hearted monarch, whose prowess and 
sufferings were then the theme of every minstrel in 
Europe. The Pontiff's letter, addressed to the " illus- 
trious King of England/' was written in 1198, and runs 
thus: — 

'* Pare gold and rarest gems have ever been desirable 
o})jects to mortal eye. Kevertheless, although we are 
aware that your royal majesty aboonda in such things, 
we, oat of our affection, send to your highness four 
gulden rings, havins four costly jewels set in them; 
and it is our desire uiat, when contemplating their form, 
material, and colour, you should rather reflect on the 
mystery they involve than on the mere materiality of the 
gift. The rotundity of the rings is a symbol of eternity, 
which has neither beginning nor end, and this one conside- 
ration is calculated to elevate your mind from terrestrial 
stibji-cta to the heavenly — from temporal things to the eter- 
nal. The rings are four, and tliis even number emblematizes 
tiiat state of self-possession that is never downcast by ad- 
versity or inflated by prosperity^ a condition of mind 
which can only be realisea with the aid of the four cardinal 
virtues, namely, justice, fortitude, prudence, and temper- 
ance. The first rinc, therefore, will remind you of the 
jiLstiee which should pervade all your judmuenta; ^e 
Kecmd of the fortitude which nerves us in adversi^ ; the 
third oi the prudence with which you should act in all casea 
iuvoivin^ doubt ; and the fourth of the temperance which 
should saways moderate prosperity. 

" As for the gold, it is a type of wisdom, for as gold is 
the most precious of all other metals, so does wisdom tran- 
scend all other gifts, as the ro^al prophet declares ; so much 
»> that, indeed, there is nothing of which kings or princes 
have more need. Solomon, mat pacific king, asked no 
greater gift of God than to be able to wiaehr govern the 
people committed to him. The ereen colour of the emerald 
represents faith ; the celestial blue of the sapphire, hope ; 
the ruby, charity ; and the splendour of the topaz, virtuous 
Wf^rks of which our Saviour has said, * Let your light so 
«hine before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.^ We hav^ therefore 



in the emerald a type of what we should believe ; in the 
sapphire, that for which we should hope ; in the ruby, that 
which we should love ; and finally, in the topaz, a model of 
our life, in order that, ascending from virtue to virtue, we 
may at last attain to our God, who is in Sion.*' 

He of the Lion-heart recdved this present with pro- 
f oundest reverence, and returned his affectionate thanks 
to Pope Innocent thus :— 

"We are justly proud of your condescension and benig- 
nity, and would fain express our gratitude personally were 
it in our power to do so, rather than through medium of 
letters or ambassadors. May God long preserve your per- 
son to His Church." 

The superscription of the king's letter runs thus : — 

** To his most excellent Lord and universal Father Inno- 
cent, by the Grace of God Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church, his Majesty's most devoted son, Richard, by the 
same Grace King of England, Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, etc., eta, with all reverence, greeting.'* 



THE OLD HOUSE ON THE ESPLANADE. 

BY FRANCES CROSBY. 

Mt worthy friend, Dr. Wisehead, had just returned to 
Ballydoyle, from a tour through Belgium and Germany. 
As a matter of course, he was full of his travels. No- 
thing could be more to my taste, for next to the actual 
enjoyment of travelling, I love that of a comfortable 
chat with a person fi'esh from places I myself have 
already seen. So the doctor and I got on capitally. 
Unfortunately he, like so many voyageurs, had set out 
on his pilgrimage with full faith in the infallibility of 
the great high-priest, Murray, and adhering zealously to 
the rubric compiled by this dignitary, had visited all the 
places pointed out to him and his fellow-pilgrims as fit 
shrines for tho exercise of their devotion. Ignoring al- 
together all other claims for homage or admiration. 

Naturally enough, he and I differed occasionally on 
matteis that came under discussion. I, being an inde- 
pendent maiden lady, in no wise bound to yield my opi- 
nion to any living being, save on conviction ; and being, 
moreover, at least as well able to judge of things in ge- 
neral as the worthy doctor, stoutly upheld my views, to 
the no small amusement, as I could perceive, not only 
of Sophia and her husband, but also of my nephew, 
Alexander, and the rest of the children. But I had the 
comfoit of can'ying my point whenever I wished to do 
so, though, to be sure, there was no great difficulty in 
this. For, entre nouSf the doctor is a Wisehead in 
name only ; and I think I may say, without being un- 
charitable, that his heart is the more valuable part of 
the good man, and the wiser part too. 

The doctor being an old friend, we do not stand on 
ceremony with him, and while we talked, we feminioes 
worked away — I remember a time, dudced, when the 
genteel folk of Ballydoyle would have stared aghast at 
the idea of ladies being asked out to tea and bringing 
their work with them. '* A poor compliment to the 
hostess ;" they would have thought it, forsooth. Then, 
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elderly ladies nsed to sit with their hands hefore them, 
eojoying their tea, and, while they sipped, giving scope 
to those agreeably caustic remarks, tbat the cap " that 
cheers bat not inebriates" has the quality of extracting 
from t|ie glands of the tongae ; finding no better occa- 
pation for their eyes, meanwhile, than to criticise their 
neighbours* dresses; calculate the price of Mrs. O'Dowd's 
magnificent moire antique; wonder how much per yard 
the handsome lace to Mrs. M'Sweeny's cap cost ; and 
ask themselves how on earth little Mrs. Churchill, 
(whose husband is as poor as a church mouse^ you 
know, and who is herself like the little old woman that 
lived in a shoe J how on earth tJicU poor little woman 
could afford to wear such expensive things ! — or, to look 
even closer, and ejaculate a mental " Well, / never /" 
on making the deeply-interesting discovery that Miss 
Arabella Bradley Vf ore false plaits ; or that the Widow 
Simpson, who bad lately taken to wearing the most be- 
coming of little caps, and who had on that heading been 
jocularly accused of " setting her cap" at the new curate, 
who seemed particularly anxious about her soul's health, 
had merely assumed those appendages because her hack 
hair was turning quite grey, while the front continued 
youthful ! — and here, once and for all, I beg distinctly 
to state, that these remarks are not peraonal, and I don't 
allude to any one in particular. And after this, if you 
will persist in feeling offended, I feel myself perfectly 
justified in saying that *' if the cap fits you may wear it." 

In a quiet, sociable town in Belgium, where, from 
time to time, I have spent a good portion of my life, 
and where, indeed, I was educated, I have often made 
one in a friendly reunion^ where, while the young peo- 
ple amused themselves h Uurgre^ the elder ladies, mar- 
ried or single, bad for employment the making of '' ta- 
pisserie" Not in the figurative sense iu which this 
expression has come to be used by the grand monde, 
but literally, and in downright earnest ; the good ladies, 
sensible souls as they were, brought their work, and 
amused themselves with it while they chatted. And it 
is really wonderful how much more pleasantly and cha- 
ritably the hours pass thus than when idle fingers want 
to get into other people's pies right and left. Too often, 
I must confess, that when we, daughters of Eve, con- 
gregate for idle gossip, the wily serpent, scandal, con- 
trives, under one guise or another, to creep in amongst 
us, whispering smooth speeches and suggestions, until 
our idle fingers itch again to clutch the forbidden fruit 
of our neighbour's faults and follies. A fruitful theme, 
as we all know, but like unto the fabled finit of the east, 
fair and tempting without, but all ashes and corruption 
when in the mouth. 

Well, in due course of time, a goodly sprinkling of 
white hair and an occasional necessity for donning a 
pair of venerable-looking silver-rimmed spectacles, 
aided to crown with success my efforts to gain a certain 
iufluence amongst my little coterie in Ballydoyle. Then 
I brought on the tapis my views concerning tapisserie^ 
and never ceased until I secured for them a sure footing. 
I never stopped until I saw all our elderly ladies, who 
were not ashamed of the title, appear at 9iir social tea 



parties fully armed with work-bags and hoasewives. 
And, having once set the needles agoing, they have be- 
come as necessary to our society as the magnetized 
needle to the mariner. I am happy to state, as a pmnted 
illustration of my theory, that by the aid of onr needles 
we have been able to steer pretty clear of sach shoals 
and quicksands as I have already alluded to. 

But this time the needle has led me from my course. 
I must get back as quickly as possible to the point from 
which I veered. 

Well, where was I ? I was about to tell, I think, 
that from the first I had been longing to ran away from 
Murray ; escape from the beaten track, and lead i\a 
way to the dear, queer, quaint old town, where so many 
happy years of my life were spent. But, goodness me ! 
I might as well have thought of making a lap-dog of 
George's big Newfoundland, all rough and gruff as be 
is, as to attempt to draw that heavy, old Dr. Wisehead 
anywhere but where he wished to go. So I left him to 
lumber on in his own guise, only now and again giving 
a twitch at my leader's coat tails, when I thought it 
really incumbent on me to put him right. And sud- 
denly, to my infinite satisfaction, he turned, of his own 
accord, right into the path where I wished to go, and 
said : — 

" On my way to Cologne, I stopped a night and part 
of a day at a town near the frontier, called OonrrEAi. 
I dare say you also passed through it, Miss Crosby, 
when going to Cierraany." 

" Of course I did !" I cried, throwing down my work 
in my delight. " Why, I know every inch of it is 
well as I do Ballydoyle itself — ^better, I do believe. 
Why, I was educated there !" 

*^ Indeed I" said the doctor ; ^' then, I suppose yoa 
feel interested in it — very naturally so." 

" Of course I do, doctor T' And I energetically 
pulled off my spqctacles, and laid them on the taUe, 
" Of course I do I and no wonder ; had I never been at 
school there, I should love that dear, old, old-fashioned 
Flemish town." 

(Here Master Alexander gave a sly nudge with his 
elbow to bis cousin Georgina, and I caught the words — 

^' Aunt Fan's hobby I Now she's mounted and 
armed cap-k-pic, to tilt for the honor of Courtrai l^ — 
Impudent boy, that Alexander ; but be makes me laugh, 
and at myself too.) 

" It is very elean and neat," said the doctor, politel?; 
'^ and the hotel at which I stopped, in the market-place, 
was really comfortable in its way — ^which, it most be 
admitted, is very different from oars." 

"Very different, indeed!"! assented. "I do not 
wonder at your praise of the Lion d'Or, The very ^r>t 
night I was in Courtrai 1 spent there, and I remember 
lying awake for ever so long, listening to the chimes 
from the belfiy of St. Martin, dose by. And then I 
was up at sunrise, standing at my window, and gazing 
down on the Grande Place below ; watching the womea 
in Iheu* coloured kirtLes and trim little caps, and the men 
in their neat blousea. Dear me, how well I remember 
^it all I How clearly I can remember wttcUng the sia 
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rise, from the moment when its rajs tinged the tops of 
the hoases, leaving the street still grey in shadow, nntil 
it poared in a golden stream into the whole place, light- 
ing np gloriously even the solemn Hotel-de-Viile, so 
hoary and ancient. Yon saw that, doctor?" 

Q* Aunt Fan's hohby has wings, it seems, as well as 
Pegasus';" whispered my dutiful nephew to his cousin ; 
" she's soaring to the poetical now.") 

*' I saw it, yes," said the doctor; " but I must own 
I was not much struck by it. To my mind, onr own 
tholsel is far and away superior to any Hotel-de-Yille 
in Belgium. Dingy, dirty-looking old places they are, 
in my humble opinion. Why, take the very best of 
them — that in Brussels. Never, in all my life, did I 
feel so miserable as when looking at it. A gloomy 
building ; dark, dismal, and as crooked as a ram's horn." 
(" Hear the gad-fly buzz 1" muttered Master Alex- 
ander, aside.) 

** Crooked, doctor, crooked !" I exclaimed ; " the 
Hotel- de-Ville of Brussels crooked /" 

"Just so — why, the tower is not in the middle, and 
is not that being crooked ? And don't yon know that 
when the architect, Jean Van Something, saw how 
mighty ugly it looked, after all his trouble, he at once 
pat an end to his life I And nothing would ever per- 
BUade me that onr own tholsel, with its neatly white- 
washed-walls, and elegantly-painted stone-work, done 
by order of onr worthy mayor and council, is not a deal 
handsomer than any one of their dingy, old Gothic 
buildings. And the cupola of our tholsel is right in the 
middle, Miss Crosby." 

lliere was no disputing this triumphant oration, and 
as I had hard work to keep my countenance, I thought 
it wiser to leave the matter as it was ; and, basely de- 
serting the partisanship of the Hotel-de-Ville of Brus- 
Bels, I returned to the subject of Courtrai, and indulged 
in the praises of the various objects of interest it con- 
tained. 

'< The beefsteaks were almost as good as I could get 
at home," qnoth the doctor, magnanimously ; " but of 
the town I must say that, while there, I saw but the 
belles and beard but the bells." 

(" Bravo, gad-fly ; Pegasus is fairly stutig, and Aynt 
Fan unseated !" chuckled my nephew, with his usual 
running commentaiy. And he and Qeorgina laughed 
.80 prolongedly that I fairly lost my temper, and, catch- 
ing np vaj spectacles' case, I hit him a smart tap on 
the nose, nnd bade him hold his tongue while his elders 
were speaking. Then, leaving him to rub the insulted 
member most ruefully, I asked the doctor for an expla- 
nation of hifl rather enigmatical speech. 

" Why, faith r he said, chuckling, "it's easily ex- 
plained. It struck me that the * belles' of Courtrai were 
by far the most prominent objects in the town, for their 
hoops exceeded in dimensions, twice over, any I ever 
Jaw before or since. Striking objects they were too, I 
assure jon, as my shins could testify for many a day 
ifter. Well, and now for the * bells.' Sure, you know 
ill about them yourself, Miss Crosby, since they kept 
fou awake too. BoAer ihem for bells t Of ail the 



confounded nuisances I ever met, they were the worst I 
Night or day they never ceased their clatter — ^why, they 
were worse even than the noisy peal in Bruges — no 
wonder people should talk of them. The tongues of 
the famous Billingsgate fisherwomen are nothing com- 
pared with theirs. They fairly addled me ; they gave 
me a headache by day, and rendered my night sleepless. 
So no wonder, between the strokes of hoops on my 
shins, and strokes of the bells ringing through my 
brain, that Courtru should remind me chiefly of ' belles 
and bells.' " 

" Hoops and rings," added my brother-in-law, join- 
ing In the doctor's hearty laugh ; *' and faith, doctor, 
yon have rung the changes on them this time to some 
purpose." 

'* And the gad-fly has a sting too," muttered Alex- 
ander, the incorrigible. I could hold out no longer ; 
the matter had become too ridiculous. So I laughed as 
heartily as any at the worthy doctor's witticisms, and 
still more at his undisguised enjoyment of the same. 
And I do relish a hearty laugh at times, and can see no 
reason why a good laugh should not be as wholesome for 
an old maid as for a young one. 

" Well," I said at last, " you may laugh, but Cour- 
trai is a town full of objects of interest, rich in anti- 
quities, most quaint and curious in many respects." 

" And, speaking of Courtrai, Aunt Fan," said Geor- 
gtna, *' reminds me that you promised to tell us a story 
connected with it ; a ghost story, I think." 

" About that old house you told us of, you know, 
Auntie," added Alexander ; '^ the old house that was 
called the * Maison Noire.' " 

" And I have not forgotten my promise. I have 
written out a translation of the manuscript I told yon 
of, and you can have the story now whenever you wish. 
"You know, Courtrai is Aunt Fan's hobby, my boys," 
I could not help adding. 

"Ha! So you heard that?" he cried, laughing. 
" Well, Aunt Fan, you know listeners never hear good 
of themselves. But, suppose you tell us the story now ; 
ypn can work away while you tell it." 

" Yes — the first part, my boys ; but you forget that 
my manuscript is at home. Besides, you think only for 
yourself in making such a request. Some other even- 
ing you shall hear it." 

Everyone uniting, however, in the wish to hear the 
promised tale, I settled the matter by inviting them all 
to drink tea with me on the following evening, when 
they should hear it from beginning to end. Next even- 
ing, therefore, I was prepared to fulfil my promise, and 
after tea, I related to my little circle of listeners the fol- 
lowing story : — 

The Convent St. Nicolas is in the centre of the town 
of Courtrai, but the pensionniures are not, for that 
reason, eternally cooped up within its precincts. Once 
a week, in my tjme, at least, weather permitting, we 
were accnstonned to spend the day at a country-bouse 
belonging to the convent, situated about a mile from 
the town. We used to leave the pensionnat after the 
primitiTO twelre o'clock dinner, and only return when 
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the shades of evening made us think of going home, 
<' ponr nons coacher avecles ponies,*' as we nsed to say. 

Leaving the Rue St. Nicolas, wherein the convent 
stood, our way to the Porte de Ghent, by which we lefit 
the town, led U3 through the Esplanade. On our left 
we had a triangular piece of ground shaded by tall trees, 
beneath which the poorer children of the town used to 
congregate. On our right was the row of houses front- 
ing the Esplanade. From end to end these houses were 
very old, and of curious construction. That they had 
once upon a time, in their palmy days, been occupied by 
people of rank, was evident ; for over the doorways, or 
set high in the peaked gables, were coata of arms, now 
adorned with thick coats of coai-se paint ; the said arms 
being as nondescript and fantastic in form and design 
as the houses themselves—- and that is saying enough 
for them. Singular and attractive were those old houses 
to me, with their oddly-shaped chimneys, crowding and 
jostling each other in a decidedly quarrelsome way over 
the sharp roof-tops, and with pointed gables all agape 
with the smallest, ugliest, and most ingeniously dis- 
torted windows I ever beheld. 

Whatever may have been the rank of the original 
owners of these desirable residences, they had now sunk 
so low as to serve as the dwelling-places of the poorer 
artisans and tradespeople of the town. Here, on a 
summer's day, we nsed to see the women seated in every 
doorway, clad in the universal woollen petticoats, short 
jackets, and neat caps of their class. And with persons 
spotlessly clean, and the manage in such order as only 
Flemish women can maintain, the worthy souls, comfort* 
ably seated on low chairs in their doorways, with their lace 
cushions on their knees, could conscientiously indulge in a 
little social gossip, earned on their own uncouth but 
dearly-cherished tongue. Most heartily did they enjoy 
it, to jadge from the hideous clatterof tongues that assailed 
us as we entered the Esplanade. Clack, clack, clatter, 
clatter I I wonder has it ever occniTcd to lingubts to 
trace a striking likeness between the sound of a number 
of Flemish voices set agoing, and that produced by the 
clappers nsed to frighten away birds ? 

The first bouse in this street, as you passed into it 
from the Hue St. Nicolas, was one far superior to the 
rest in appearance, while in point of antiquity it seemed 
hardly inferior. This, of itfelf, must have struck the 
passer-by, but the bouse was rendered still more remark- 
able by the air of gloom and neglect that overhung it. 
Nay, more astonnding still in a neat Flemish towns, the 
windows were begrimed with dirt, and doorways and 
window-sills formed snug abiding-places for spiders, 
whoso housekeeping arrangements were on a scale of the 
utmost liberality — a liberality even savouring of osten-' 
tation. 

It was a high house, although divided only into two 
stories. The roof projected far beyond the first story, 
and this beyond the ground floor, roof and projections 
being supported by columns. This in a gieat degree 
served to protect the buildlog from the ravages of the 
weather, and possessed the additional advantages of 
affording a practical oncouragemoDt to the tribes of 



weavers and spinners that had established such floorish- 
ing colonies in the windows and doorways. But what- 
ever may have been the advantages resulting from this 
mode of constructaoo, it certainly had the effect of givmg 
a moat ghostly aspect to the house, owing, in a great 
measure, to the black and gloomy appearance of the 
deep sunken and overshadowed windows. 

Every thing about that dismal, dirty house, had a cer- 
tain characteristic of mystery and gloom. The yery trc«s 
that lifted their heads over the roof were anything but 
cheerful objects. The heavy boughs that rose massive 
against the sky, never danced or svrayed in the summer 
breeze, but bent and bowed sullenly, as if forced to do so 
when they would have preferred to stand still and mo- 
tionless : the dull, leaden-looking leaves never glistened 
or laaghed in the glorious sunshine that turned all else 
to brightness and gladsomeness. On the fairest days of 
summer those ill-conditioned trees loomed there grim 
and dismal, casting their long black shadows over the 
deserted house, and reminding one involuntarily of the 
heavy plnmes that nod so dolefully over the cold »>rpse 
within the hearse they surmount. 

Much as my curiosity had been aroused, an incident 
occurred to add to it considerably. One day as we 
paused before the deserted honse^ there were unwonted 
signs of life about it. For the first and only time dur- 
ing my visUs to the place, the great porte coch^re stood 
open, affording a full view not only of a square hall 
within, leading into the* court-yard or garden, but a}so 
of a second deserted house, very similar in constmctioa 
to that without, but in a still more ruinons condition. 
The court-yard was spacious, and planted round with 
rows of tall poplars, but it was now a wilderoess, 
wherein rank grass and weeds, and tangled plants aud 
shrubs, choked up the stone basin in the centre, and 
flung their rampant and matted branches round the 
broken, w^eather-stained remains of statnes and stooe 
vases. 

At the end of this wilderness, fronting the street, was 
the second house, raised upon a terrace, of which the 
atone balustrade was almost entirely covered with dark 
crawling ivy, whose gnarled stems coiled in snakr 
black folds roand every particle of stonework they could 
seize upon. The house itself, like the one without, was 
bat two stories high, and was in like manner protected 
from the weather by a far-projecting roof. The windows 
were all shut up, and the walls were stained and be- 
grimed, and moss-grown. A vine that had once adoruod 
the front, and festooned the gallery that ran round the 
house, now trailed its neglected branches upon the 
gronndj grovelling amongst the dank grass and noisoaie 
weeds that throve there. A dreary, desolate spot it 
was, even on that glorious summer afternoon, and I 
was not sorry when wo had passed out of sight. 

The funereal old poplars wit bin the court-yard produced 
in me a sensation of chilliness I could not conquer. I 
used to look up at them as I passed, thinking that ther 
sullenly preyed over the desolation on which they gazv>«i. 
It appeared to me that they were there as guanlians (^* 
some mjs\ery over which they brooded, I conceived 
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they used to nod their grim heads at me gloomily, and 
that they kept saying in a triumphant, ill-natured, boast- 
ful way : ** We have it, and will hold it I It is our 
secret — ours/ ouraT and then I used to nod at them 
again, and say : " Is it indeed — yours^ yours! I'll find 
it out, spite of all your holding. Mark my words, FIX 
find it out before I stop." 

But I didn't, for all that, at least not that time. I 
had begun, as was most natural, by asking all my school- 
fellows if they could tell me anything of the desolate old 
house on the Esplanade, but one and all declared their 
profound ignorance. Then I went to the different mis- 
tresses, and cross-questioned them, bat with no better 
success. Then I turned to the lay sisters, the servants, 
the very labourers at the country-house, but all to no 
purpose. I was forced to own myself foiled. And 
whenever I passed those spiteful old trees, they were 
sure to cry, '* We have it, and will hold it ! It is our 
secret — our9, our^/" until I could hardly bear to pass at 
all. And then they used to wag their heads in sullen 
triumph, and scoff at me as I went by, in a manner that 
was most aggravating to my feelrngs. But to the very 
last I said, " Never mind, PYL find it out yet !" For all 
that I finished my time at school, and left Oourtrai to 
return home, without learning anything about it. 

Nothwithstanding the frequency of my visits to 
Courtrai, it is only within the last year I have attained a 
satisfactory and complete triumph over my old enemies, the 
secret-holding poplars. Indeed it was only during my 
last visit that I arrived at the knowledge that enabled 
me, in my turn, to wag my head scoffingly. When I 
received an invitation last summer from my old friend, 
Clara von CQuzen, (who had lately established herself 
as '< dame en chambre*' in the dear old convent,) 
to spend a month with her, you all know how glad 
I was to accept her invitation. Beside the great plea- 
sure of seeing my old friend again, and spending 
some time with her, I had to look forward to the 
additional enjoyment of our reunion within the walls of 
the Pensionnat where our friendship began. And cer- 
tainly I' did not lose much time in preparations. I was 
with her almost as soon as my answer to her letter. 
Unlike too many school fnendships, ours had lasted 
throQgk all the changes of years, through all the cares and 
disappointments that fall to everyone's lot in this life. 
We had much to talk over, and much to tell, and we 
were both iieartily glad to have for ^' trysting place," 
the old convent of St. Nicolas. 

How mj heart jumped when I found myself once 
more within the dominion of the colossal *' Broeren- 
Torren/* that, like hoary genii, keep watch and ward 
over the ancient town of Courtrai I How I welcomed 
the well-remembered voices of the sweet carillon — (here 
I conld not, for the life of me, restrain a contemptuous 
glance at the tasteless stigmatizer of the bells) — chim- 
ing almost continuously froih the venerable steeple of 
St. Martin, and ringing out a cheery greeting to one 
who loved them so much. Arrived at the Grand Porte 
of the Convent, I was almost out of my wits with joy. 
I looked up and bestowed a nod and smile of recogni- 



tion on the benevolent St. Nicolas, who, in pontifical 
robes, mitre, crosier, and all, daily and hourly presides 
over the ablutions of three chubby urchins in a tub, 
whose infant minds he recreates in playing with them 
a sort of " bob-cherry'* game, by holding suspended over 
their heads a large golden apple. Some other time I 
may treat the children to an account of the '' F6te de 
St. Nicolas," with the legend this unique sort of group- 
ing is intended to hand down to the pious wonder of a 
simple-minded posterity of juvenile Belgians. 

You may readily conceive what a pleasure it was to 
me to spend some time in the abode of my girlhood. 
The good nuns there are a long-lived community, for 
out of all those I had known when I first entered as 
pensionnaire, long enough ago, I only missed one on my 
return now. I could almost forget the years that had 
elapsed, and imagine myself young again. Ha I that 
seems to amuse you little bodies there ; but, I assure 
yon, I was once as young as any of you ! 

Of course, Clara and I paid an early visit to the 
country-house I have spoken of, and, of course, we 
passed the Esplanade on our way. There stood the old 
house, if possible, dirtier, and blacker, and more dismal 
than ever. And there were still those aggravating pop- 
lars, with their eternal burden of '* We have it and will 
hold it! It is our secret — ours^ ours/*' And, for the 
hundredth time or so, / nodded back my defiance of— 
" Wait ! 7*11 find you out yet !" But, sooth to say, I 
was sadly puzzled to know by what means I should suc- 
ceed in coming at the famous secret of the surly old 
trees. 

I was still pondering over the matter when ray com- 
panion, as if in answer to my thoughts, asked me if I 
remembered how anxious I used to be to find out some 
stoiy that I said must be connected with the old house 
we had just passed. I replied that I remembered it 
well, and that I was just thinking of it ; that I was 
still convinced there must be some mystery to discover, 
and that I was as anxious as ever to search it out. 

" In that case," said my friend, " you will soon have 
an opportunity of satisfying yourself as to the existence 
or non-existence of anything of the kind. I have be- 
come very intimate with the present owner of that house, 
who is a B^guine here, and I have promised that you 
and I should lunch with her to-morrow." 

So pleased was I at the prospect that I looked back 
at the old poplars and cried, " There / I told you !" 
most triumphantly and gleefully. And though they did 
their best to frown me down, I maintained my position 
most satisfactorily. 

To one of the quaint, little, Dutch-gabled houses in 
the square of the B^uinage it was that we went to 
visit on the following day. This first visit led to others, 
and, before I left the town, Mademoiselle Camille Her- 
mann and I had become great friends. We were as 
different as two women could possibly be. The B^- 
guine was grave and reserved, and of a melancholy cast, 
that threw its shade on every thing she said or did ; her 
very smile was unutterably sad. And I ? Well, I be- 
lieve I need hardly mention, that Frances Crosby is 
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neither gntye, reserved, nor much given to sadneu. 
Nevertheless, as I said before, we became veiy good 
friends ; so much so, that on my ventaring, after a time, 
to express a wish to learn something of the old house on 
the Esplanade, its owner was so kind as to write out 
for me the following narrative. And that this was no 
light favour, most be evident to any one who reads it. 
This narrative it is which I am about to read for you, 
and jott will remember that it is the story of the old 
lady herself ; an exact translation from her manuscript : 

THE BEQUINE»S STORY. 

" I had one sbter, Estelle, gentle as a Iamb, merry 
as a little bird, beauteous as an angel. A face truly' 
angelic was hers, with its soft, white skin, rose-leaf 
cheeks, large, sweet-looking blue eyes, and long, float- 
ing, golden curls framing it in. A sweet child was our 
beautiful Estelle, so mignonne, so spirituelle, so lov- 
ing. My sister, my little sister, why didst thou ever 
leave me ? 

"We wefe always together, Estelle and I. I 
never forgot my mother's sweet, pale face, and mourn- 
ful gaze, when on her death-bed, long, long ago as it 
seemed, she had bidden us love one another ever, and 
had charged me, as the elder, to be a second mother to 
poor little Estelle. And I kept the pledge then made 
well and faithfully ; did I not, thou dear one, now, I 
trust, in heaven with her to whom I gave it ? 

" Our father, a wealthy merchant, was but little with 
ud, but we were never lonely while we had each other. 
Estelle was a strange child in some ways. She used, at 
times, to sit for hours, building castles in the air, in- 
dulging in all kinds of romantic fancies. That was her 
nature, and people cannot change their natures. But 
after a time, even her nightly dreams became imbued 
with a certain tinge of the romance that pervaded her 
being. 

"Without any apparent suggestive cause for such 
dreams, they began to run, almost nightly, on an old 
house bdonging to my father, which for years had been 
uninhabited, owing to its gloomy and old-fashioned con- 
struction: It had been built by some Spaniard, who 
afterwards married into our f amQy, and from whom we 
were, on the paternal side, descended. My sister had, 
perhaps, found something romantic in this very vague 
story, and in this way her ima^ation may have become 
excited ; but farther than tlm there was no apparent 
reason why, for three months of her life, all her dreams 
should be in connection with this gloomy old house. 

" This was the more curious, inasmuch as wc had nei- 
ther of us ever been in the house, and from the street 
we could only see the maison du conci^ge, originally 
occupied by the domestics, the family occupying a house 
divided from the street by the outer building, and by 
a large court-yard or garden. This much we had heaid 
from my father, when on one occasion he happened to 
speak of his worthless property on the Esplanade, which 
he depaired of ever turning to account. 

" But in her sleep Estelle nightly visited the old place, 



traversed the garden, entered all the rooms, and went 
through various adventures connected with it After 
the first night, the appearance of the house never varied 
in the least, and from Estelle'a deseriptiona I had sooa 
learned the interior arrangements, as she taw them. It 
was quite a subject of amusement to ni at the time. 
One day the fancy occurred to Estelle that she wonld 
really enter and examine the scene of her dreams. 
She wanted to see, she said, how far her nightly visiou 
might be depended on. So we got the keys from our 
father, an 1 set out on our visit, attended by . an old 
servant. 

(to BB C01I0I.UDBD IN OUB XBXT.) 



THE MYSTERIOUS WOOER: 

A LEGEND OP THE LAKE OF BEALATHA. 

Bealatha's LaiCe is a fair sheet of limpid water, in the 
west of Clare, within a few furlongs of the fierce 
Atlantic, whose foamy waves at springtide, when im- 
pelled by furious sou*-western storms, almost wash over 
the intervening level, and mingle with the crystal flood 
of fresh water. There is not in the scenery of the lake 
a great deal to attract the attention of the admirer of 
the picturesque. It has beauties, indeed, but they are \ 
tame and homely ; and not many, accordingly, of the 
summer-season sojourners at the beautiful neighbouring 
watering- village of Eilkee, who visit the wild scencr^r of 
Moher's toweling cliffs, turn aside from the high road to 
see and admire the placid lake of Bealatha. If, bow- 
ever, they knew the strange legend connected with that 
sea in miniature, very many of them would be sure to 
approach its sloping shores, and take a pleasant sail 
upon its glassy surface ; and satisfied that the reverse 
of disappointment would be the result of half an hour 
so passed, we will run the risk of offering the indace- 
ment, by relating the eventful talc in the pages of this 
Magazine. 

The lake is centuries old ; but ' tradition carries us 
back to the date of its origin. Ages ago the waters 
that now cover a surface of many broad acres, were 
confined beneath the earth, with only a limited outlet 
for their swellmg volume. That orifice was a well that 
supplied the wants of a stately mansion, pleasantly 
situated on the side of a gentle eminence. And the 
lord of Che mansion was a chief of substance and of 
mark, who mustered fifty battle-axes at the call of his 
feudal superior, for his own defence, or for aggression 
upon an obnoxious neighbour, as circumstances might 
have directed. Cathal Mor was rich in corn and kiue; 
proud of his old and noble descent, and pleased in the 
possession of three fair daughters, who promised to 
transmit his line through the noblest in the land, for the 
fame of their beauty went abroad, far and wide, and 
princes paid court to and. wooed them. Bnt Cathal 
Mor na Traigh (of the Strand) was not at all well at 
ease. His spirits were often depressed, and his brow was 
overcast with a clond of gloom, which those who were, 
or affected to be, in his confidence attributed to the want 
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of a m^e heir to inherit his reyennes and transmit to pos- 
terity his ancient name, as well as to an impoied pre- 
sentiment that he was destined to be the last snryiyor 
of his ancient race. Be that, however, as it may, 
Gathal desired, with extreme ardour, the marriage of 
iu8 danghters, though the eldest of the three had 
scarcely completed the eighteenth year of her age, and 
the youDfi^t had numbered only fifteen summers ; but 
though Noula, the firstborn, might mate her with the son 
of her sire's feudal lord, who held sway from the ocean to 
the Shannon, and eastward to the Oallan range of 
mountains, the chieftain's son was not the man of her 
choice. She had, even at eighteen, fixed her a£fections 
firmly elsewhere, but this was not known to her father. 
When pressed to receive the addresses of the young 
lord of Gorcumroe, she pleaded her youth, and an 
alleged promise made to her mother on her dying day, 
not to many till she had entered her nineteenth spring, 
as reasons sufiident to defer receiving the suit of the 
noble young lover ; and Cathal, having revered the 
memory of his young wife, who had died in the fifth 
year of their marriage, respected the injunction of the 
mother, even though he may have doubted the sincerity 
of the other excuse. He accordingly affected to be 
content with the promise of Noula, that before her 
twentieth year she would bestow her affections and her 
hand on the man of his choosing ; and forbore, thence- 
forward, to press her upon the subject. 

But Nonla's affections had been, as we have said, 
already cordially bestowed upon another, and, notwith- 
standing her solemn promise to her father, she had 
finnly resolved to bestow her hand also where she had 
given her heart. And, sooth to say, the heai't of 
Koula was a malign gift,- of sinister effect ; for though 
pervious to love, it was cold and callous ; and wild am- 
bition had a greater share in securing her regards than 
the love which she professed for the object of her at- 
tachment. Nonla was pre-eminently beautiful, but her 
beauty was of a severe cast, and of a stem order. She 
was tall and well formed, had raven hair, and dark eyes 
of piercing brilliancy ; but tradition, which is often a 
tolerably faithful chronicler, has transmitted down to 
us the significant fact that her suitors were inflaenced 
more by the ambition of winning so famous and froward 
a fair one, than by the mild influences of sincere and 
legitimate iove. Bnlwer Lytton's description of Lucretia 
appears to apply with peculiar appropriateness to the 
eldest daughter of Cathal na Traigh, who whilst pro- 
fessing to respect her father's plans for disposing of her 
in marriage, secretly contemned the brilliant destiny to 
which he would elevate her, and revelled in the delu- 
sive belief that she had herself selected a far more 
enviable one. Her reason for indulging in this fatal 
delusion was thus established : 

Her seventeenth birthday was a glorious on6 in the 
and of May, and the fair morning of that important 
mniversary found her at an early hour enjoying the 
fentle breezes that blew over the wide Atlantic, upon 
he cliff that towered aloft from the rugged beach a 
(hort distance to the rear of her father^s mansion. She 



was accompanied by her sisters and a couple of their 
maids, some few years their senior ; but being staid 
and thoughtful beyond her years, she suffered her com- 
panions to wander away from her side over the smooth, 
springy turf of the cliff, to a considerable distance, 
where they became hidden from her view by the undu- 
lations of the ground. Seating herself upon the smooth 
sward, she found in the wide expanse of green ocean 
before her very little to interrupt the even current of her 
thoughts, which had then no definite object. The easy 
sweep of the seagull, or the croak of the raven, or the 
lulling sound of the wavelets — for waves then there 
were none — ^falling lazily upon the beach, had nothing 
of interest for one familiar from infancy with a scene 
that might attract and gratify those less intimate with 
its peculiar charms ; and Noula was about resuming 
her saunter in the direction of her companions, when inde- 
scribable astonishment, intermingled with some degree of 
alarm and unwonted delight, chained her to the spot. 
These various and somewhat contradictory sensations 
were occasioned by hearing, as if from beneath^ the 
ground at her very feet, a voice attuned to song — a voice 
of surpassing sweetness ; so far more melodious than 
anything she had ever heard before, that, even though 
she was what in our day would be called a strong- 
minded woman, she half doubted its being human, and 
felt for a time inclined to attribute it to some syren of 
the deep, basking upon the rocks beneath her in the 
morning sun. She had risen more than once to satisfy 
herself regarding the character of the divine vocalist, 
by glancing over the brow of the cliff, from whence 
after a while she knew the voice proceeded, but the 
fear of interrupting the enchanting melody held her 
back, and it was not till the song had ceased that she 
gave way to her curiosity. And how strangely was 
that strong feminine feeling gratified ! Meeting^ her 
anxious gaze, as she looked over the sloping precipice, 
were a pair of eyes of almost celestial lustre. Theirhue was 
that of a sky seldom witnessed in oar clime ; and they be- 
longed to a youth of a beauty of form ani features so 
rare, that Noula had not conceived, mnch less ever seen, 
anything to compare to it. She had known youths of 
noble presence, of graceful mien, and manly prowess in 
profusion ; but a youth of such charms of person and 
voice as stood before her. like the creation of a pleasant 
dream, she had never beheld, nor could she have be- 
lieved that there dwelt on earth so perfect a mortul. 

The words of the song which the stranger had 
chanted were in a tongue which Noula did not under- 
stand, but he at once relieved her of all doubt as to the 
possibility of holding converse with him by addressing 
her courteously and gracefully in her own language. 
He marked her agitation, apologized for being its in- 
Involuntary cause, and hastened to gratify her cariosity 
regarding him by informing her that he was of a land 
and a race different from her own; that circumstances, 
which it would then take too long to explain, had 
brought him to these shores, and that the length of his 
sojourn in the island depended upon other circamatances 
upon which it was not necessaiy then to enter. He 
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added — ^for flattery is as old as our race, haviog had a 
share in producing the troubles of mortality — that cir- 
camstances had indeed been propitious, since they Had 
procured for him the present intenrieir, which was as 
agreeable as it was unexpected, and expressed a hope 
that they would continue benign (which they should 
were she to aid in shaping them) and enable him to im- 
prove the acquaintance, let him hope, so happily formed 
on that auspicious morning. 

Noula was fascinated by the voice, manner, and 
aspect of the stranger, who paid her these courtly com- 
pliments ; but she was very proud, and she resolved 
upon showing the enchanting youth that mere advan- 
tages of penipn, apart from birth and position, would 
noUtempt her from the path of duty, which her race had 
followed from generation to generation for many ages 
past. " I am," she said, '^ a daughter of a noble house 
of this land ; yonder is my father's mansion, and its 
hospitalities are cheerfully at the service of wayfarers 
of every rank, whilst those of knightly degree are ever 
welcome to the board of its lord. I may not hold fur- 
ther converse, with propriety, with a stranger, without 
my father's privity. My sisters and our maids are at 
hand, and it is now time that I should rejoin them ;" 
and she was about to tear herself from the spot, when 
the stranger's enchanting tones fell ag^in upon her ear, 
rendering it almost an impossibility for her to force 
herself away. 

" Lady," he said, "let me enjoy your attention for a 
few moments longer. I know your condition and the 
ancient fame of your line. I am also aware of the free 
hospitality of your father's house, but for the present I 
cannot openly court the acquaintance I am so desirous 
of forming, by at once partaking of it. Circum- 
stances, however, may change so as to facilitate my re- 
ception by Catbal Mor na Traigh ; and, in the mean- 
time, may I hope that here, in open day, and almost 
within earshot of your own peq>le, I may expect an 
occasional repetition of the pleasure this unexpected in- 
terview has afforded me ? I know," he added, on ob- 
serving her hesitation, " that I prefer this request under 
a disadvantage, whilst refusing to disclose my name 
and rank ; but believe me, lady, that both are such as 
do not forbid free intercourse with those of your station. 
Accept, then, this assurance as an excuse for granting 
me a few repetitions of this meeting." 

Noula, on hearing the approach of her sisters, retired 
without having either promised or refused compliance ; 
but she retir^ with a flushed cheek and palpitating 
heart, and had much ado to conceal from her companions 
the violence of her agitation. To avoid meeting the 
enchanting stranger was out of the question ; but was 
there not danger in the half-stolen interviews he pro- 
posed ? Why did he conceal his name and rank, and 
what brought one of his pretensions and noble bearing 
to wander, ahnost to skulk, amongst the rocks of the 
remote coast bounding her father's domain? These 
were questions with which she tormented herself, but 
of which she could afford no satisfactory solution ; and 
on retiring to rest on the eve of the day following, she 



had all but vowed not to see the stranger alone anj 
more. But her dreams were of the youth, and his me- 
lodious voice rung in her ears during the houis of her 
uneasy slumber; and on rising on the morrow at an earij 
hour from her troubled repose, she felt herself governed 
by an irresistible desire to see and know more of the 
mysterious stranger. 

And see him she did, again and again, and each in- 
terview took place nearly at the spot on the hrow of the 
cliff on ^hich the ravishing apparition first met her 
astonished gaie ; but in vain did she seek to discover 
who the stranger was, or whence he came. He 
easily parried her questions on these points by mys- 
terious hints of proud lineage and lofty state, bj 
which he inflamed the ambition of the aspnring maid 
as much as his superhuman personal charms attracted 
her love. And so she sated her eyes by gazing upoa ' 
his godlike face and perfect form ; and her ears dnmk 
in the melody of his voice ; and she hurried to meet him 
morning after morning, resolving constantly that eack 
interview should be the last ; but she continued dailj 
trampling every such resolution under foot, and gra- 
dually losing her scruples about the impropriety of her 
stolen meetings with him, in the hope that fate had de- 
creed that she was to share with him state and power, 
for she believed him more than his vague hints implied. 
And she looked with sovereign contempt upon the 
suitor of her father's choice, alliance with whom would 
render her an object of envy with many a maid of the 
roy&l blood of Heber the Fair or Heremon. She had 
heard of regions farther north than her own, inhabited 
by a fair, hardy, adventurous race, who roved over the 
seas, and made spoil of chattels upon land and water ; 
and her fancy found in her mysterious lover a prince of 
this daring, aggressive race ; and to reign at once queea 
of his affections and his realm was an aim worthy of 
the soaring pride of Noula ; and she cherished die de- 
sire of accomplishing this aim, with a tenacity of piir- 
pose in perfect keeping with her wayward nature. She 
asked not how the stranger had found suitaUe accom- 
modation upon a rugged coast, which afforded none for 
miles upon miles save her father's mansion. She «»- 
tented herself on this head with the belief that he wsa 
under the special protection of the gods of his countiy, 
or that his prow lay concealed in some neighbourlcg 
creek ; and she forbore to press his visiting her home, 
fearing that the less severe and more loveable bcantj of 
her sisters might shake his constancy to herself — ^for 
even when the race of man was thousands of years 
younger than now, the human heart was fickle, aitd 
selfishness was one of its most predominant instincts. 

There was high revel in the halls of Teach na Trajgk 
and men of name, and worth, and substance were, thr 
guests of the hospitable Cathal Mor ; and the chief tain% 
daughters, Maev and Slaine, were surrounded by nasi- 
hers of the ladies of the land, and enjoying the respectfcl 
regards of the noble youths of the assembly. And^-^Ii 
did the subdued loveliness of the youthful maideas 
merit the marked and rival attentions lavished npoc 
them to the envy of no inconsiderable number of tb^ 
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ladies of all ages ; for even then there were mana^g, 
iQtrigaemg, matchmaking mothers, as well as daughters, 
who, when verging on twentj-one, wondered whj the 
men did not propose. But Noula was absent from the 
festiral, and to the enquiries as to the cause, the replj 
that it was her turn to guard "Thobar an BheoiP* 
proved all-sufficient in accounting for her absence, even 
on sQch an interesting occasion. Eveiy one there and 
then knew the nature of this duty ; but as it is possible 
that but few, if any, of the readers of this history of 
the lake may have ever heard anything about it, it is 
only right to offer a few words regarding it, by way of 
explanation. 

Ages preceding the remote period to which this nar- 
rative refers, a wanderer, footsore, travel-stained, and 
weary to sickness, with feeble step, and tattered gar- 
ments, sought fooid and rest at more than one house 
in the district — then flourishing and fertile — ^known now 
as the bleak and barren portion of the Barony of Bur- 
ren : but he sought relief in vain, for the virtue of 
hospitality was in its infancy in those dajrs, and it was 
a long time in coming to the fulness of perfection of 
onrs. But the wayfarer tottered on ; and on the ap- 
proach of evening he sought refuge in an outhouse 
of a farm homestead, from which homestead he had 
been rudely repulsed, as from more pretentious re- 
sidences. Under the cheerless roof of the bam he 
found, to his apparent surprise, a man, a wanderer like 
himself, but whose condition was still more deplorable ; 
as, in addition to being weary from long travelling, he 
was wounded also, having foaght valiantly in a war 
recently conclnded between the kingdoms of Connaught 
and Leinster. The first occupant of the hot welcomed 
the new comer to share his couch of heather, and his 
fare of coarse bread and stale beer, which was all that 
he had to offer, unless the stranger chose to accompany 
him to his home, where he intimated he could treat bim 
more suitably to his hapless condition, and his own in- 
clination, notwithstanding the sad predicament in which, 
by the hazard of war, he was then placed. The new- 
comer accepted of the present relief, and partook cheer- 
fully of the simple fare ; after which he stretched his 
fitiffened limbs by the side of his friendly host upon the 
fresh heather, where he passed a tranquil night ; and 
the repose of some hours restored his wonted strength ; 
for on the morrow he appeared quite a new man, alto- 
g^ether different from the feeble wanderer of the prece- 
ding night. The young, generous soldier would have 
qaefitioned him, but be dexterously evaded all questions. 
Me expressed gratitude warmly for the timely aid he 
had received; and turning towards the east, from 
whence his course had led over night, he, with a vehe- 
ment solemnity that awed his host, implored a blight 
'2 poo the district that had spumed his craving; and 
:>i\iTen, and blighted, and wild it is to this day, as any 
yne may see whose business or pleasure leads him to 
risit the locality. " As for you, fair youth," he said, 
uming to the young, wounded warrior, " who have 
own in this place the seeds of a virtue that will flourish 
:nd bear abundaaoeof good fruit throughout this land ; 
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I have a blessing destined to prove beneficial to your 
race from generation to generation. Take this staff, 
and lean upon it with confidence, for it is a prop that 
will prove of more relief to your wounds than thd 
mildest balsam. Arrived at home you will wed a 
maiden of worth and wealth, of gentle blood, and great 
beauty. Your crops and your pastures, and those of 
your descendants, will flourish beyond compaiison with 
those of your neighbours, or theirs. But the home of 
your fathers, and the mansion of your destined bride, 
are old; and you will build a new one half-a-da/s 
journey due north of an altar of sacrifice. And when 
your new home is completed, you will build a cave of 
Cyclopean strength, but elegant interior, whose dimen- 
sions will be five arms' length in every direction ; and 
in the cave you will place this casket [producing a small 
metal one of simple make] which will prove the talis- 
man of your pi-osperity, and of the well-being of your 
line from age to age ; and on the day that you come to 
inhabit your new home, you will strike this etaff into 
the ground at the root of a stunted ash, and the orlfico 
will spread and sink into breadth and depth ; and from 
the well thus formed will flow for ever liquor that would 
defy the magic skill of the Thuatha de Danans to distil 
beverage to rival it, from the blooming heather ;* and 
your name will become honoured by the good and 
dreaded by the wicked m the land of your kindred. 
But," he continued more impressively, '' such blessings 
as these are not retained, even when conferred as the 
reward of bravery and vutue, without some risks and 
hazards, though fortunately in your case they are not 
severe nor many. On the anniversary of this day some 
member of your race must keep watch from the portal 
of the cave over the magic well, from the hour of sun- 
down till the dawn of the morrow ; and no woman may 
enter the cave or cast eye upon the casket upon any 
account. Non-compliance with these simple conditions 
would be truly disastrous." 

With this warning the stranger left the hut, and soon 
vanished from view beyond a neighbouring hilL 

The soldier, too, went on his way, and made good 
progress with the aid of his staff, from which he derived 
supernatural support ; and he pondered upon the words 
of the stranger ; and any doubts of their good faith that 
may have crossed his mind vanished on finding with 
what vigour and absence of fatigue he travelled on his 
journey, after receiving the gift of his last night's com- 
panion. And he made his way to his home beyond an 
arm of the Shannon, where he was received with joy 
and great honour, for the fame of his exploits in the 
late campaign had preceded him ; and because of his 
gallantry they called him Felim Trean (the Intrepid). 
And the words of his mysterious guest in the hut in 
Bnn'en came to pass. He married in due course, a fair 
aud virtuous heiress, who brought him the rich lordship 
of Corca-Baiscinn. And on going haif-a-day's journey, 
due north, from an altar of sacrifice, he came to a pleas* 

* Tradition has it, that the heather in the good old times 
yielded liquor of the finest quality to the distilling process 
of the penod, 
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ing site for a princely residence, which he erected in 
' good time. And be hewed out of the llylog rock « 
cave of the prescribed dimensions, in which to place 
the priceless talisman, which he had in the meantime 
strictly concealed from female eye. And on striking 
the gifted staff into the ground at the root of a stnnted 
ash hard by the caye, a well revealed itself instan- 
taneonsly, and there flowed from the well a sparkling 
flaid more grateful to the palate th^n the fabled nectar 
of the gods. And Fortune continued to shower her 
fiiYOurs upon the line of Felim, and its sons and its 
daughters contracted alliances with the daughters and 
the sons of the princes of the l^nd. And Gathal Mor 
was now the lineal representative of this favoured race. 

And now the reader knows as much of the cause of 
Koula's absence from the feast as the guests of Felim ; 
but she was not guardian by lot, which was the usual 
mode of selection, on the night of the revel, but from 
her own choice, on the pretence that she would not de- 
prive either of her sisters of the pleasures of the occa- 
sion. 

The merriment and the joy, however, were not 
general on that night. These was an air of constraint 
abont the manner of the chief, as if, in deference to his 
guests, he affected the pleasure and the happiness he 
was far from feeling. And the teller of pleasant tales 
was silent ; and no note of melody issued from the in- 
strument of the producer of sweet sounds ; and the 
song of the bard was hushed ; and the druid fhuoned 
the converse of the old and the young, and half hid 
himself in a nook of the wide hall from the general 
view. And as the hours passed away the oppression 
of spirits, and the sinking of hearts, appeared to have 
become contagious, for the wildest of the revellers be- 
came heart-heavy and thoughtful, and the loudest 
mirth merged by degrees into moody silence, and every 
face wore an expression of gloom. 

The chief made an effort to rally the suuken spirits of 
his guests, but his appeal to his teller of merry tales only 
produced a romance of disaster and dread ; and the bard 
would sing no enlivening theme ; and the notes of the 
producer of sweet sounds more resembled a funeral chant 
than those suited to a festival. And Catbal felt dis- 
couraged and displeased ; and as a last resource, he 
appealed to the druid. And the priest of the pagan 
faith Implied: <'I have been, chief! deep in the 
study of the web of fate, but the science of the seer is 
unequal to the task of unravelling its perplexing intri- 
cacies. The warp is straight and strong, and has a 
definable term, like the career and the end of a virtuous 
race ; but the woof appears shadofry and impalpable, 
nor I do believe the far-seeing sage of fame, Mor Eolus 
himself, could see his way through its hazy maies. 
Bat for my part, my beloved lord, I would construe the 
oracle thus : The male line of Felim Trean will termi- 
nate — ^ah ! that it should be so — with the illustrious 
Oathal Mor ; and the fair daughters of his house will 
perpetuate his race through other channels of worth 
and purity. In this way may the texture of the future 
blended with the past be clearly made out.'' 



'^ And in that, oh priest \" exclaimed Oathal Mor, 
" there is nothing to repine at. I have long looked 
upon myself as the last male representative of my race, 
and prided me in the suitors of note and worth who 
have sought my danghten in wedlock." And the 
guests cheered up once more, and the revel was about 
recommencmg, when, as we diall aee, it was terrifically 
interrupted. 

Meantime Noula kept strict and faithful vigiL Bat 
she thought of the mysterious and enchanting stranger, 
whom she had not seen now for some days, and who 
she feared might have taken his departure for his native 
realm. And this thought saddened her heart, and 
her spirits grew depressed, and she began to regret her 
absence from t^e haU, when, at the witching mid hour 
of the night, she heard, almost at her very ear, that 
vocal melody whose ma^c sweetness had entranced her 
very soul on the brow of the cliff. And she became 
filled with joy as she listened to the voice of her mys- 
terious lover. But where could he be ? She could not 
see him, yet evexy place around was exposed to her 
view, and the moon shone full and clear. On recover- 
ing from her astonishment at his mysterioos prroximity, 
she turned to the cave, and telt satisfied that tbe voice 
proceeded from the vault. But how could the stranger 
have entered that place, the secret of whose opening 
no mortal knew save her father ? • Alarm again seized 
her, and even the voice of the youth would scarcelr 
have withheld her from flight, if to its influence had not 
been superadded her sense of the great dnty which she 
had voluntarily undertaken to discharge. And while she 
was perplexed between love, admiration, donbt, fear, 
and hope — for each of these possessed her In turn — the 
adamantine door of the vault gave way, and tbe yootb 
stood upon the threshold, more beautiful in the light of 
the moon, and in the rejection of a rosy glow of sub- 
dued light that pervaded the cavern, than be had ever 
appeared to her before. Noula reflected upon tbe 
seci-ets of the vault, and neariy every other feeing was 
immediately lost in her fears, for the safety of her 
family depended that night upon her faith and ber for- 
titude. The sons and daughters of her race had for 
centuries discharged the trust of that vigil, aod would 
she, the proudest of them all, fail in fulfiUing tbe re- 
sponsible duty ? No I And her resolntioa to stand at 
her post was confirmed on beholding, by the light in tbe 
cave, inscribed upon the opposite wall in the Oghaa 
character, words to this efi^t : — 

*' Obedience strict to the in junction of fate 

Will give to the race of Felim Trean proqoerity. 
To him and to his most remote posterity 

Will belong much honour, a«d wealth, a<id efcate. 

But watch well the fl^pw of the maoic tide — 
Let not womanV eye the casket oehold, 

Lest the race of Felim fall in its pride. 
And the stranger's gift be too dearly aold ; 

The Son of the Air may not meet with the Daogbte: 

Of Earth, save for havoc by fire and by water/* 

The stranger spoke in a tone of melancholy. '' La>\c^. 
you have formed a resolution to abide by your duty, 
which is good ; but da^ to-night fequirM firom jk^ 
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a strength and finnness of resolve which it is given to 
few mortals to possesa. I am that stranger whom your 
soldier forefather relieved, as 70a have heard, in the 
lowly hut by the wayside, and who rewarded him and 
his race with rich gifts, which yon are destined to per- 
petaate to the end of time, or to annihilate for ever this 
very night. Though under a ban of our gods, which 
cannot be removed except .by mortal aid, I have not 
been deprived of the power of winning snch aid by 
benefiting mortals. I have rewarded many in all parts 
of the world, but have been always disappointed in re* 
oeiving the return that would set me free to associate 
again for a space with man, during which I would pro- 
pitiate the gods, and share in the beatitude of the just 
in immortality." 

He ceased, and Koula hastened to ask what mortal 
could do to relieve him, stating that for her part, had 
she the power, nothing he could impose, consistent 
with the honour of her name, would deter her from aiding 
him. And he answered her : " The process of relief is 
simple^ involving no dishonour ; and requiring nothing 
but devotion and nerve to go through with it success- 
fully. It is nothing more than that a beautiful maiden 
should apply her }ip to this brow, and kiss from off it 
the impress of fate ;" and uncovering bis head he pointed 
to a dark stain upon his brow, and Noula was about to 
spring forward to wipe it out with her lips, when, 
horror of horrors ! instead of the youth that had 
charmed her by the superhuman graces of his person, 
there stood before her a monster of such hideous aspect, 
of snch inconceivable repulsiveness, as made her recoil 
several paces in terror and overpowering disgust. There 
was not a trace left of the beautiful youth. The fated 
mark was on the monster's brow ; but instead of a slight 
stain it glowed as if it opened into a furnace; and 
aronnd it crawled horrible worms of living flame, which 
extended their indolent march over the entire person of 
the terrific object, that bore the barest outline of the 
human form. And a voice, terrific in its tone, as if pro- 
duced by a clashing of the elements, cried to the horror- 
stricken maiden, '^ Your lips, your lips to the spot, aud 
I am saved ; the safety of your house depends upon the 
sacrifice l" but the voice drove her farther and farther 
as it spoke from the object of her loathing ; and she 
would have closed her eyes and her ears, but could not 
control the sense of sight or hearing. " Courage 1" 
cried the horrible thing in a no less horrible tone ; bnt 
Noala had only courage to express her disgust, and to 
denonnce, as a, hideous and malign impostor, the ten 
tboasand times worse than brute form that appealed 
to her for relief. And the monster said, in a tone less 
dreadful than that in which his other words were 
spoken, " I would have it otherwise," and vanished 
from her view, leaving the fair youth in the place where 
he had stood ; and the youth said to her : '^ Lady, the 
form was not of my creation. Now place thy lips upon 
the mark of doom." And Noula joyfully complied; 
bnt her lips had scarcely touched the youth, when he 
vanished through the ground, and the warning inscrip- 
tion in the cave came out in full relief in letters of fire; 



and the casket upon which her eye fell now for the first 
time began to expand into large dimensions ; and the 
monster, stepping out of it, appeared once more before 
her in all his revolting hideousness, and repeating, <'I 
would have it otherwise," vanished in a flame through 
the vault, which he rent asunder, and the walls of 
which glowed as glows red-hot iron ; and the waters 
of the well flowed in torrents from its mouth ; and 
when Noula sought to cool with them her burning lips, 
she found them horribly bitter to the palate ; and though 
suffering agony beyond mortal endurance, she flew to 
warn her father of the danger that menaced him and 
his guests ; bnt on approaching the mansion she saw it 
was in flames, and the guests were flying abont in the 
most dreadful alarm and confusion , and to add to their 
horror they heard the sound of the rushing waters, and 
saw the angry flood threatening to annihilate them in 
its tempestuous flow, and every one fled from the ap- 
proach of the flood; and a few who had fleet horses 
made their escape to the uplands, but many perished in 
the waters ; and on the morrow of that fatal night a 
broad lake spread its volume of dark waters over the 
deep valley, and the mansion of Oatha] Mor was hidden 
fathoms beneath its waves, where, like the round towers 
of other days 'neath the waters of Lough Neagh, they 
may be seen in very dry seasons at the present day 1 

But the spirit of Noula continued to haunt the banks 
and the neighbourhood of the lake, and woe to the way- 
farer whose fault or ill-fortune led him to traverse the 
range of her evil dominion after the hour of rest with 
the peaceful worid. The hapless mortal — ^so runs the 
legend — ^upon whose brow that nnquiet spirit set its 
bnrmng lips, was doomed to death by slow tortures of 
the most agonising character; and so the benighted 
peasant whose way lay by the Lake of Bealatha, took 
good care to make a long detonr from the fatal high- 
way, or, neglecting snch precaution, fell the victim of 
his foolhardy temerity. 

Centuries rolled away, and the mysterious donor of 
the gift to the ancestor of Oathal Mor, bestowed his 
favours in the conrse of ages npon other objects of 
merit, but was ever disappointed when he came to de- 
mand the sacrifice, the refusal of which by Noula 
proved the destruction of the house of Oathal. Bnt 
the power of the wanderer and his need of a sacrifice 
ceased upon a certain winter night in the bleak month 
of December, on the occasion of the birth, in a lowly 
refuge at Bethlehem in Judea, of the son of a humble 
virgin, whose nativity caused the whole hierarchy of 
heaven to rejoice with exceeding great joy ; and the 
anniversary of which was to be cdebrated by millions 
of the fallen race of man till the term of creation ; be- 
cause the Son of the virgin was the Son of the Most 
High, come to redeem the erring world 1 And no more 
magic hikes sprung forth thenceforward; and other 
wonders of the ages of darkness ceased with the dawn 
of that glorious enu Even the Lia Fail,* or Stone of 

* Readers of the history of Ireland need scaively be 
reminded of the history of the Lia Fail or the Stone of Des- 
tiny, upon which the Kingsof ancient Lreland used to be 
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Destinj, at Tara, that gare to our bland one of its 
names, was ever afterwards powerless to repeat the 
stem protest which it uttered against the desecration to 
which the coronation npon it of the Plebeian usurper, 
Cairbre with the Cat's Head, subjected it ; and silent it 
would have remained ever since, even though the merest 
churl had been crowned upon it, instead of the pure 
royal race of the Iberian Milesius. And there it may 
be seen to thb day, lonely and neglected, under the 
Confessor's rude old chair, in Westminster's old Abbey 
— ^neglected even by the garrulous guide, save when the 
national reverence of an occasional Irishman caUs the 
attention of the visitors to the interesting relic of his 
country, which still fulfils its destiny, since a thin cur- 
rent of Mileadh's blood courses through the blue veins 
of England's royal house, as genealogists prove beyond 
reasonable doubt, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
Herald^s College. 

And centuries roUed over the world once more ; and 
the footstep of the merciless invader of the North was 
followed over the Irish soil by desolation and terror, till 
the stout arm of Brian dealt him a fatal blow on the 
plain of Clontarf ; and the more wily invader from the 
East came to mtke encroachments, slow and sure, and 
a lasting settlement, because no Brian stood forth to 
oppose his aggressive career. And the spurit of Noula 
was impartial in its hostility to Gael, Dane and Saxon, 
each of whom in his turn succumbed to the fatal em- 
brace of its fiery lips ; and though it was predicted and 
believed that any one possessed of the four-leafed sham- 
rock might encounter with impunity and easily over- 
throw the power of the destructive ghost, no one had 
the courage to meet an impalpable foe till the beginning 
of this century, when a scion of the old race, armed 
with the potent talisman, and fortified, says the tale — 
but tales are not always true — ^with copious libations of 
a spirit no less fiery, though less fatal than that which 
he braved, met the fierce shade with the firm resolution 
of putting an end for ever to its fiendish sway, or perish- 
ing in the attempt ; and as the ghost of Noula was not 
seen again, and as the hero of the adventure lived 
many years afterwards to drink to the remembrance of 
the important achievement, that elevated him to the 
rank of a rustic hero, we are bound to believe his ac- 
count of the terrible struggle with the spirit ; the more 
especially as he was found on the following morning, 
all tattered and mud-stoincd, lying in an uneasy sleep 
upon the side of the highway. We have heard the 
authenticity of the heroes narrative of the encounter 
doubted, and denied even by some of those who saw 
with him the shamrock and the black-hafted blade by 

crownwl at Tara. Its power of protesting against the coro- 
nation upon it of any one but a king of the legitimate line, 
its removal to Scone (on loan) by a Scotch sovereign of the 
Milesian blood, and its transfer to England by Edward III., 
are passages in Irish history well known to all its readers. 
Dr. Petrie has endeavoured to show that the Lia Fail is 
■till on the Hill of Tarai but, though his opinion is highly 
respectable, few will concur in it. The stone at West- 
minster Abbey has but one history^ and that is evidently 
correct. 



which it was cut from the green sod ; but thm« have 
been sceptics in all ages, wiUi whom to reason is use- 
less. Whether the victor's narrative of the battle with 
his immortal foe shall ever meet the eyes of the readers 
of the HiBESNUM Magazine, depends upon the degree 
of faith which they will accord to this introduction to 
that rural epic. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that if Noula had had 
the virtue to overcome her repugnance, and the forti- 
tude to make the sacrifice required by the benefactor of 
her race, and her mysterious wooer, unalloyed prospe- 
rity would be the lot of herself and her posterity to this 
very day. 



LEAVES FROM AFAR. 

THE ABBESS. 

Saint Cyril's Abbey, built against the east, 
Deep in the Breton pasture lands and vines, 
Hoards quaintest legends in its crypts and stalls. 

And this is one, the fairest of them all, 
But greyer than the crockets and the stoups. 
From years ; and darker than the iron saints : 

In the vast twilights of the Afiddle Age, 
Agnes, the daughter of a Breton peer. 
Yielded her soul unto a dream of love, 

And worshipped, in the fullness of her heart, 
A brave Frank gentleman of some renown ; 
Tours was his birth-place — Stephen was his name. 

A hundred moons waxed mellow through their love ; 
There came no chance— their morning passion waned ; 
And, parting, each one sought a different way. 

For he went forward to beat down his grief. 
Amid the wail of battle and the crash 
Of shivered lances, in the ringing wars. 

And she laid down the crown of her young life. 
And bound her brows with penitential thorns, 
And with St. Cyril's nans sought prayer and rest. 

Around the cloisters, clad in raiment fair. 
Paced she for many years ; and heard the bells 
Toll silver offices by day and night. 

And Peace fell on her with the falling snow. 
And Hope grew in her with the flush of spring. 
And Beauty touched her with the summer light. 

June passed ; and Sister Agnes, reverenced much. 
Was chosen Abbess. On a winter night. 
She sat in solemn conclave with her nuns. 

On the vast outskurts of the Abbey lands 
A bloody battle had been fought at noon ; 
One lord was slain and one escaped the fight, 
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And, flying fugitive across the wold, 
Wonnded, and fainting from excessive pain, 
With hot pursuers pressing at his heels, 

He dashed his horse into the Abbey gate. 
And, striking slowly at the brazen doors, 
Cried, " Lady Abbess, pri'thee, let me in." 

As the broad valves rolled inward, he fell down, 
Three paces forward from the lintel stone, • 
And the vast crash rang echoing to the roof. 

Oat of the dim-lit chapel came the nuns, 
Each with a taper in hef trembling hand, 
The wimpled Abbess walking at their head : 

The white procession streamed unto the space 
Where lay the wounded man. " Help me," he said, 
" Help me, good sisters, to St. Cyrirs shrine." 

And, lifting, him, they bore him to the shrine. 
Before which swung, amid the gothic dusk, 
A great lamp, ruby as a fogged moon. 

They laid him down upon the altar steps ; 

And there he died with one great throb, that sent 

The keen scales dancing sharply through his mail ! 

^ Leave me awhile," the Lady Abbess said ; 
And through the porches and the chapel doors. 
Into the cloisters, thronged the silent nuns. 

Round a great statue, underneath the stars, 
They paused, and sent their supplications up. 
Craving God*8 mercy on the shriveless dead ! 

And so they chaunted, 'till the morning glare 
Beat on the fretted gables, and the bells 
Chimed from the turret tops the hour of prime. 

And one returning to the chapel door. 
Did cast her eyes upon the holy shrine, 
And saw the Abbess kneeling in the gloom : 

Gathered the pious sisters to the place. 

But unto them she spake not ; she was dead I 

With knitted hands and face upturned to God. 

Dead in the stunless glory of her youth, 
Dead in her perfect faith and innocence, 
And in the ministration of sweet prayer I 

On the gold collar of the knight was scribed 

'' Stephen of Tours." The nuns knelt down and prayed, 

" Christ, in his saving hyssop, wash their souls. 

Lift up your gates, Heavens, and Thou, Lord, 

Draw back the bars of immortality, 

^nd fold their weary spirits in thine arms !" 



SPICE. 

A LITTLE altar dark and rare, 

A blue speck merged in forest air. 
High piled with faggots of white rice, 
And black with smoke of lighted spice. 

Far down the palm and plantain lands 
Shine dusky creeks and swarded strands 
Of gracious bloom — shy lavender. 
And twilight shores of weeping myrrh. 

Flower, lawn, and shrine, and solemn plain 

Are phantoms of a happy brain. 
That singles from thy dreamy sighs 
The breath of myrrh and lighted spice. 

Thou walk'st in Indian atmospheres. 
Her red stars glitter in thine ears ; 
Aronnd thy mournful brows is strewn 
The sweet light of a desert moon. 

A perfect gloiy, cold and calm. 
Queenly and humble — ^a bright balm 

In which, when half the heavens are bowed, 
The morning birds are singing loud. 

Dare I to love thee ? Woe is me, 

I must not touch the fruit I see ; 
I thirst beside the holy river 
That glittering rolls apast for ever ! 

Yet, on the thick night overhead. 

At times an inner light is shed ; 
And, looking in thy mournful eyes, 
Back comes the breath of lighted ^pice. 



WORK AND HOPE. 

World, I am tired of thy turmoil, 

Borne down in thy pitiless wars ; 
Or, rising recovered from conflict. 

Find no guerdon but bruises and scars. 
Black is the past ; but the future 

With hungrier terrors is rife — 
Thick with the storm clouds of battle, 

And thronged with the banners of strife. 

For the millions are gathering round us. 

And myriads of hands are outspread, 
And the clamour of labour-husked voices 

Incessantly crieth for bread. 
And the stalwarth are wasted in patience, 

And the trustful faint over their toil ; 
For the good of the great earth is little, 

Whilst multitudes grasp at the spoil. 
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What hope is for me, single-handed, 

In the dost, and the glitter, and heat, 
Where strong hearts go down, and are trampled 

By thousands of harrying feet ? 
What prize can be mine in the warfare 

Necessity spreadeth abroad ; 
I, armed bat with hope in our brethren. 

And the blindest of faith in our God ? 

From the wild human billows that swelter 

Through the sand-eaten channels of time, 
A small spirit- voice gathers slowly. 

Then broadens in thunders sublime : 
" Work and hope on ; for thus it was ever 

Since the cycles of Eden began, 
In the furnace of action God forges 

The tempered perfection of man. 

Work and hope ; for the wise hand that feedeth 

The brood of the raven, extends, 
Through the gloom and the glare of the present, 

And shapeth unrecognised ends. 
Have faith, and thy trust shall not fail thee ; 

It leadeth thy steps to that calm 
Where the springs bubble fresh in the desert, 

And the fountains are shaded with palm." 

Caviabe. 



OUR DINNER WITH THE MARQUIS. 

Mr friend Thompson and I were sauntering down Sack- 
ville-street one day early in spring a great many years 
ago, when coming suddenly to a dead halt, Thompson 
turns full upon me, and exclaims abruptly — 
" Have you seen Browntint's Baptisto yet ?'* 
" No," said I, " has he got a Baptiste ?" 
^* A splendid one, let us go now and see it." 
Not having anything more interesting or important 
to occupy me for some time, I assented to the pro- 
position, and we both directed our steps towards 
Dorset-street, where Browntint then dwelt. Thompson 
was an enthusiast in everything concerning the Fine 
Arts. It is scarcely necessary to inform my readers 
that it does not follow from a man's being an enthusiast 
on any subject, that he must necessarily possess an in- 
timate acquaintance with, or a practical comprehension 
of, that subject, either wholly or in part. We are every 
day in the habit of meeting enthusiasts in political 
economy, who have a very vague idea indeed as to 
the purposes, complications, and results of that myste- 
rious science — and enthusiasts, similarly circumstanced 
with regard to other questions, are neither few nor 
far between. Thompson was one of these. He had 
taken it into his head, at a rather advanced period of 
life, that nature intended him to have been a painter, 
and although circumstances (over which nature had no 
control) had perversely made him a banker's clerk, 
he resolved that the intentions of nature should not 
be utterly thwarted. He therefore sat down to the 



study of several abstruse works on perspecdve, on optical 
effects, on the variations of colour, and other kindred 
matters, and took lessons in landscape painting from a 
professor, who did not scruple to encourage him in the hope 
that he might yet become a second Turner. In course 
of time Thompson was so well satisfied with his pro- 
gress, that he resolved on becoming an exhibitor, and 
he accordingly sent into the academy a landscape, ^' The 
Devil's Glen by Moonlight," which the professor afore- 
said, who had been brought in to give his opinion on the 
performance, just before it was sent off to Abbey-street, 
assured Thompson and one or two particular friends who 
were also invited for the momentous occasion, might be 
mistaken for a Salvator Rosa, were it not for the fresh- 
ness of the c<)louring. It was certainly, he said, altogether 
in Salvator's manner, which surprised him (the professor) 
a good deal, seeing that Thompson whilst taking lessons 
from him (the professor) showed a decided tendency to 
the Tumeresque (this was his phrase) in landscape. 
He was sure that the picture would create a sensaiion 
in the exhibition. This was the only bit of truth ia 
the rascal's whole speech : the picture did create a sen- 
sation, amongst the newspaper critics at least, although 
not precisely of the kind which the professor pretended, 
or which would have been gratifying to poor Thompson. 
To say that it was condemned would not convey an ap- 
proximate idea of the criticism which it evoked ; many 
fine pictures being condemned merely because they are 
painted in accordance with, or in violation of some par- 
ticular theory or school of Art, to which the critic is 
opposed, or of which he is a piutisan. 

" The Devil's Glen by Moonlight" was unanimon>Ir 
ridiculed ; it was styled a '* pretentions daub— the pro- 
duction of a person evidently unskilled even in the ele- 
mentary principles of art" — '^ a ludicrous fiuinre of an 
ambitious effort * * • more calculated to excite 
risibility than any severe manifestations of contempt." 
One critic referred to it in a facetious strain, and sug- 
gested that a boon would have been conferred on the 
visitors to the exhibition, bad the artist hung ap his 
picture in the locality which it purported to represent* 
instead of reserving it for the waib of the academy 
house. Notwithstanding all this, Thomp8on*a con- 
viction in his innate artistic genius remained unshaken, 
although he never "exhibited" afterwards, whether 
through apprehension of exciting another sensation of 
like character, or because of the rejection of ht5 
" works" by the academy people, I am not in a po- 
sition to assert. He painted stiU, however, and 
also took to collecting on a small scale (his domestic 
responsibilities and limited income prevented the unre- 
strained gratification of his inclinations in this respect), 
and in the course of a few years, he had becooae pos- 
sessed of two magnificent Titlans, a couple of undeniable 
Gnidos, and some half-dosen Claudes, Poussins, ctc^ 
the authenticity of which, he used to say, admitted 
of no question. With regard to the paternity of the Ti- 
tians, he used to cite as conclusive, a declaration of 
Sir Charles Crayonton, a leading artist, who had the 
reputation of being one of the best livmg judges of 
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the old masters, that if the two pictures in qnestion were 
not painted by Titian, he (Sir Charles) did not know 
who the deuce they were painted by. There was no 
use in snggesting to Thompson, that this was a mere 
waggish evasion on the part of Sir Charles Crayonton, 
and in reality left the question unsettled. No, he was 
eonyinced that Sir Charles Crayonton meant what he 
(Thompson) wished him to mean, and was proud and 
happy in his delusion. Apart from his weakness on 
the subject of art, Thompson was really a good fellow 
and a capital companion. But, bless me, here we are 
at Browotint's door I — we knock, are informed that he is 
in, and not " engaged.*' Being familiar friends, we 
walk straight up to bis sanctum, and there find him in 
company with a gentleman of venerable but distin- 
guished appearance, to whom we are Introduced as the 
Marquis of Molehill. He receives us graciously, and, 
pointing to a large picture on an easel before which 
we stand grouped, exclaims in a tone of enthusiasm : 
" What a divine work, gentlemen !** 
" Exquisite T says Thompson. 
" Beautiful V say T. 

It was the Baptiste, and a really fine specimen of 
this master. The subject was a large wreath of flowers, 
painted with wonderful force, delicacy, and charm of 
colour, and comprising a great variety of floral portrai- 
ture. The tulips, roses, and holyhocks (this latter was a 
flower for which Baptiste seems to have had an especial 
fondness) were conspicuous for perfection of develop- 
ment, and for the richness and beautiful contrasts of 
their tints. The centre, as is usual, in those floral 
pieces of Baptiste, consisted of a pretty bit of landscape, 
painted in by some cotemporary artist, of whose ser- 
vices he used to avail himself for such purposes. Al- 
together, the picture was a very pleasing one, but there 
was certainly nothing .in it which enabled me to com- 
prehend the extraordinaiy rapture of the Marquis, who 
was reckoned one of the most critic«il and experienced 
art connoisseurs of his day. I had never met him be- 
fore, but he was well known to me by reputation as 
an eccentric and accomplished man, an<La devoted 
patron of the fine arts. His seat, MolehilllIall,yithin 
an bourns drive of Dublin, was described in the guide 
books, as " remarkable for the picturesque beauty of its 
sitnation, and its fine gallery of paintings.** 

" I tefl you what, Browntint," said the Marquis, look- 
ing up from his eager scrutiny of the picture, " if I 
ever induce you to let me have this Baptiste, Til get 
jou to cut out the landscape, and to paint the portrait 
of Lesbia, and put it into that wreath instead. Don't 
jou thiuk that a good idea?" 

As this qneiy seemed to be addressed to us all three, 
we all three assented, and in different phraseology, in- 
timated that we thought the idea a singularly appro- 
priate and graceful one. 

" Yes," resumed the Marquis, " that would be capital 
—how the darling would be astonished to see herself 
smih'iig throogh such a charming frame. Browntint, yon 
dog, yon maan't be so hard—- say ^ yea' to what I men- 
tiooedy and W$ a bargam," 



Browntint knew his man better, however, and instead 
of saying " yes/* directly or indirectly, led the conver- 
sation ingeniously to a subject on which he knew that 
the Marquis would be so interested as to forget for the 
time being his whim in reference to the Baptiste. This 
was the picture-gallery at Molehill Hall, which he 
brought upon the tapis by inquiring of Thompson 
whether he had ever seen it, although he knew well 
that he had not. 

"No," said Thompson. "I have never had thai 
pleasure, but I have heard fVom some friends that it 
contains several magnificent works." 

" I fear, sir," took up the Marquis, " that the merits 
of my little collection have been over-rated through the 
goodness of your friends. I shall be very happy tc 
affbrd yon an opportunity of judging Ibr yourself, how- 
ever. If yon will favour me with a visit at Molehill Hall 
on any day convenient to yourself. I do not think I 
have ever had the pleasure of seemg you, sir" (address- 
ing me), " down at the Hall ?" 

I replied that the gratification of inspecting his pic- 
ture-gallery was yet betbre me. 

*' Well, let me see," said he musingly, " this is Satur- 
day — would Tuesday next suit you all three to come 
down and have' a quiet bit of dinner with me ?" 

Browntint said ''yes" on his own behalf, and 
Thompson and myself severally responded to the same 
effect. 

" Well, then, Tuesday next, gentlemen, 1 shall hare 
the pleasure of seeing you all ; and, Browntmt, you shall 
then say whether 1 am to have the Baptiste or not. 
How charming her portrait would look in that wreath, 
to be sure." These were the last words of the old 
marquis, as, makmg a courtly bow, he retired with 
Browntint, who was profound in his attentions and de- 
monstrations of respect to his distinguished patron. 
On the return of our artist friend, I ventured to inquire 
as to the identity of the lady whose portrait was des- 
tined to supersede the landscape in the Baptiste, pro^ 
vided the latter became the property of the marquis. 

" Egad," said Browntint, " that's more than I can tell 
yon, except that the old fool has several thnes informed 
me-in confidence, as he says, that he intends her for l^is 
wife, and describes her as young, beautiful, and pas- 
sionately in love with himself. He has never given me 
the remotest clue to her personal identification, and I 
should not be surprised if she were a mere airy creature 
of his imagination, which is remarkably vivid for a man 
of his years." 

" Has he got any Titians?" inquired Thompson. 

"Well, you know, Thompson, my boy, there is 
scarcely a collection of pictures, public or private, in 
Europe, which has not its Titian or Titians, as to the 
genuineness of which visitors are positively assured, 
although it does not follow that the asstirance is invari- 
ably conviacmg. Now, for instance, your own two 
pictures, which you attribute to that great master — and 
/ am not prepared to question the correctness of your 
conclusion — ^I have hecurd persons, generally recognised 
as good judges, who havo seen ihem| declare to be dabi'* 
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ous, and in more than one instance I have heard them 
described as very flimsy imitations of Titian." 

" Pure jealousy — pure envy," said Thompson ; " no 
one with a particle of judgment, or who had ever once 
seen a pictore of Titian's, conld have the slightest doabt 
as to their perfect authenticity. Did not Sir Charles 
Crayonton say to me, ' Thompson, if those pictures of 
youi-'s were not painted by Titian, I don't know who the 
deuce they can have been punted by.' Is there any 
going beyond that, I should like to know ?" 

Browntint, who was rather an amiable fellow, and who 
knew Thompson's weak point, pressed the matter no 
further, and we parted, severally agreemg to meet on 
the following Tuesday evening at Molehill Hall. 

Invited to dine with a Marquis ! The honour was 
something quite overwhelming, and so I felt it. Being 
then a youug man of a rather anxious temperament, and 
possessed of at least the average of a young man's vanity 
and self' appreciation, it will not be deemed surprising 
that I looked forward to the eventful day with a nervous 
pleasure, or that I lost no opportunity of making my 
pretty numerous acquaintances aware of ray newly- 
created social importance. By a happy coincidence I 
received two or three other invitations, either to dine 
or spend the evening out on the same day, and I well 
recollect the delight with which I pleaded as an apology 
for noncompliance, the fact of " a previous engagement 
to dine with the Marquis of Molehill." I was also 
Meak enoQgh to assume a quiet reserve of manner 
towards peraons with whom it was previously my 
habit to be quite familiar, and I am not sure that 
I d*d not cut several, of whose consequence or respect- 
ability, I had suddenly conceived an excessively low 
estimate. 

Thompson and I walked out to the Hall together 
on the appointed evening, Browntint having informed 
ns that his engagements would detain him in town 
up to a comparatively late hour, and that he should 
therefore drive out. As regarded the situation of 
the hall, I found that the guide-books did not err in 
ascribing to it the charm of ''picturesque beauty." 
The hall itself was a fine, old-fashioned, and appa- 
rently spacious mansion, standing in a magnificently 
wooded park, and commanding a noble prospect. There 
was that air of neglect about it, however, which 
one frequently observes in such places when the pro- 
prietor has been for a long time an absentee ; the plea- 
sure-ground looked uncultured and uncared for, and the 
flower beds on the terrace were choked up with patches 
of coarse grass and luxuriant ^eeds. There was an 
unusually long interval between our smnmons with 
the knodcer and the opening of the door, which cere- 
mony was eventually performed by a female servant, 
of rather severe and scrutinizing aspect, and whose 
teens were palpably a thing of the remote past. In 
reply to the usual inquiry, she stated that the mar- 
quis was in, but that she feared he was particularly 
engaged. She would take our cards, however, and 
meanwhile we were shown into a reception room to 
await the result. The result was the entrance of the 



marquis, after the lapse of a few minutes ; he bore onr 
cards in one hand, and bowed to us with that expres- 
sive look which seems to say, " to what drcnmstanoe, 
gentlemen, am I indebted for the honour of this visit ?" 
He looked at us, in fact, as if he did not know ns, and 
had never seen us before, and this, as may be conceived, 
was rather awkward for us, under the circumstances. I 
determined to break the ice, and observed — 

'^ Your Igrdsbip was kind enough to invite ua, toge- 
ther with our mutual friend, Mr. Browntint, to an inspec- 
tion of your picture-gallery this evening.'* 

'^Oh, goodness bless me I to be sure. I had really 
almost forgotten — I am, unfortunately, so apt to makB 
mistakes of this sort. Did I say Tuesday evening ? — 
yes ; now I recollect — and Browntint, where is he ? — 
will he let me have that Baptiste, I wonder ?** 

** Here he is now, my loni, to answer for himself," I 
replied, as Browntint was shown into the apartment 

<' Ah, browntint, do you know I had half forgotten 
my appointment with yourself and your friends for this 
evening ! Sad thing is it not, to have such a treacher- 
ous memory ? What about the Baptiste ?" 

" It was looking as fresh and charming as ever, my 
lord, when I was leaving town, half an l^r ago," replied 
Browntint, evasively. 

'^ But, am I to have it, yon rogue, for what I said ? 
You know the landscape is to be yours, and you will 
besides have an order for the portrait to replace it. 
Come, now, is it a bargain ?" 

" No, my lord, yoa will have to rise a bit. I can 
have my price for it any time I say the word, in another 
quarter." 

'' Well, gentlemen, let us go and see these poor things 
of mine ; I know you will be sadly disappointed, but, 
remember, I did not promise you a treat." 

Saying this, the Marquis led the way into a spadooj 
apartment on the same floor, opening from the opposite 
side of the hall. It was finely lighted by two lofty 
windows looking ont on the lawn, and was, therefore, 
well adapted to its purpose of a picture-gallery. The 
collection was a numerous, and, for the most part, a very 
excellent on#, consisting principally of modem pictmr*^ 
of undoubted merit, with several family portraits, two 
of which he attributed to Vandyke* Thompson ex- 
pressed surprise that a collector of such taste and jndg- 
ment as the marquis should not have secured a specimen 
of Titian. The marquis replied that he had been long 
anxious to do so, but the fact was that there was no 
such thing as getting a genuine Titian. He had do 
belief in half the Titians going. 

'* If your lordship will do me the honour of calling at 
my little place, at Phoenix Terrace," said Thompson, 
'' I think I shall be able to gratify you with the inspec- 
tion of two undoubted works of that great master. Sir 
Charles Crayonton— of course, yon know Shr Charles, 
my loi-d ? — eaid to me, * Thompson, if those pictures of 
yours were not painted by Tidan, I don't know who the 
deuce they can have been painted by.^ " 

The marquis replied that it would afford him infinii** 
pleasure, indeed, to call and see Mr. Thompson's^ coUec- 
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tion, which, he was sure, must be a highly valaable and 
interestlDg one. At this point the room door was half- 
opened, and a boy, in a very seedy page's livery, and 
with a half-suppressed grin on his round, fat face, an- 
nonnces — 

" Tour dinner is ready, my lord." 
His lordship looked embarrassed — but it was for a 
minute only. Motioning us to the door, he observed, 
" We will now adjoarn to dinner. I am extremely sorry 
that, owing to my stupidity, I am not as well prepared 
for you as I would wish to be, but you will take the 
will for the deed, and acquit me of any deliberate want 
of proper hospitality." 

We all protested, jointly and individually, that it was 

quite unnecessary for his lordship to make any apologies, 

or to feel the slightest anxiety on the point to which he 

referred, and, protesting thus, we followed him to the 

dining-room. It was a large and comfortless-looking, 

although well furnished, apartment, pervaded by a want 

of arrangement, and an air of neglect similar to that 

exii^ting out of doors. A small table, placed near a 

sofa to the right of the door, was set forth for dinner, 

and it was quite evident, from the preparations made, 

that the emphasis laid on the word " your," by the 

youth who had announced dinner, was designed and 

significant. There was no servant in attendance, and 

the marquis, after a brief interval, putting his hand into 

his waistcoat-pocket, produced therefrom a small silver 

whistle, which he applied to his mouth, and sounded an 

** ear-piercing" call. It was followed by the entmnce 

of the same boy, to whom the marquis intimated that 

the gentlemen were going to wait for dinner, and that 

it would be necessary to make provision accordingly in 

the matter of table requisites. This done, dinner was 

brought in, and we took our places. 

*^ I hope, gentlemen, that you will like my favourite 
dish ; it happens on the present occasion to be my piece 
de resistance^ or, in other words, the only thing I have 
to offer you, with the exception of a bit of cold spiced beef, 
irh ich I think I can recommend. This dish is not at all 
a nsaal one in Ireland, although why I cannot conceive, 
ns I think it one of the most delicate and savoury of 
whicfa I have ever eatei^ I call it Aavr«, but it is no- 
thing more — I may tell you in confidence — than a roast 
fbi-e-quarter of goat, and, when you have tried it, I fbel 
convinced you will agree with me in what I have paid 
of It. Browntint, allow me to help you to a little 

•* With pleasure, my lord." 

Srowntint being helped, Thompson was similarly ad- 
dressee), and responded similarly. My curiosity was 
Fonsecl, and I watched Browntint closely while the mar- 
<{uis was engaged in dissecting Thompson's "help" from 
tha black and shapeless joint before hire. I did so 
for the purpose of seeing how Browntint relished the 
djelicacj in store for me. After the first monthful his 
dsa^e fell, and an expression half of bewilderment 
\\'A\f €>f disgust overcame the characteristic geniality of 
'lis countenance. It was momentai*y, however, for 
le ^wad too well bred not to seem quite satisfied 



with his fare, and, in reply to the query of the Maiquis, 
as to what he thought of the havre f the consummate 
hypocrite declared that he had never eaten anything 
finer in bis life — that it reminded him of venison, 
although it was, on the whole, a decided improvement 
on venison, having a peculiar delicacy of flavour which 
that meat did not possess, even in its best condition. 

Thompson and I took our cue from Browntint, and 
gave " evidence to the same eflTect," as the law reporters 
say ; but the fact was, that I didn't succeed in swallow- 
ing a single mouthful of the atrocious viand, having 
confined my attention exclusively to the black currant 
jelly served with it as sauce, and of which I ate a prodi- 
gious quantity. The marquis, who "went into" his Havre 
with remarkable zest and industry, directed Bob (the 
before-mentioned boy) to bring in the beef by way 
of second course, whereupon that knowing youth eva- 
nished for a moment, and returned presently bearing a 
large dish, with the remains of a cold spiced round, 
from which his lordship helped his guests liberally, but 
inefifcctually, seeing that the beef, which was both old 
and badly saved, was not only diflicult of mastication, 
but extremely ill-flavoured into the bargain. 

" I never take anything stronger than water myself, 
gentlemen," observed the marquis ; " and I am inhos- 
pitable enough to restrict my friends to the same simple 
beverage. There is an excellent filter yonder," (point- 
ing to the opposite end of the room,) " with some of 
the finest water in Ireland — ^you can help yourselves if 
you think proper. Bob, see that the gentlemen have 
tumblers." 

Bob did the needful, and we each, in deference to the 
suggestion of our eccentric host, proceeded to the filter 
and drew forth a glass of dcliciously cool water, (it was 
the only good thing I had tasted except the currant 
jelly,) which we duly imbibed with a genuine relish. 

" We will now, gentlemen, have some dessert ; you 
will excuse my not having it served at table, but I am 
accustomed to partake of it in a rather primitive way 
myself, and I am sure, from what I have seen of yon," 
(looking at Thompson and me,) " and from what I know 
of my friend Browntint, that you do not care to be made 
strangers of." 

We all declared emphatically that his lordship was 
quite right, and that nothing was farther from onr wishes 
than that his lordship should deviate in the remotest 
degree from his customary family arrangements, on onr 
account. 

His lordship then led the way out of the room, up stairs 
to the drawing-room floor, then down a passage to the 
left, then up a little winding staircase to the right, which 
terminated in a little landing-place, about the size of 
the table at which we had just fared so sumptuously. 
Here having arrived safely, the marquis produced a key 
from his pocket, with which he opened a door, and 
bowed us into one of the queerest little rooms I had ever 
seen in the whole course of my life. It was filled with 
all manner of curious and incongruous odds-and-ends— 
carpenter's tools, old violins,flutes, and French horns, pic- 
ture-frames, and pictures without frames, mathematical 
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instrnmentfl and telescopes, aitiodelof a man-of-war, fish- 
ing-rods, a blunderbuss, pistols, boxing-gloves, several 
large meerschaum pipes, a suit of armour and a large two- 
handed sword were amongst the objects which I noticed. 
A chest of drawers and an old deal table were the only 
pieces of furniture, and on the latter were ranged several 
boxes of raisins and drums, of figs, towards which the 
Marquis pointing as we entered, requested us to help 
ourselves. Having a strong natural partiality for fruit 
of all kinds, but more especially for figs — having made 
a very wretched dinner, (for bread and black currant 
jelly, however well adapted for a light lunch, are not 
exactly the thing to satisfy a hungry man) and labour- 
ing as I did under an overpowering conviction that the 
Marquis had treated us three very scui-vily, it will, I 
imagine, scarce astonish the reader to be informed, that 
I made a fierce and well-sustained assault on the fig- 
drums. I ate plenteously of their delicious contents, 
(they were as fine as I ever tasted) and then proceeded 
at intervals, as the attention of our host was diverted, 
from my proceedings, surreptitiously to fill my pockets 
with more. " How shocking I" the reader exclaims : 
but I am heedless of any reproach on the subject, 
and even yet, after the lapse of many years, look 
back on that incident with no fieelings of compunc- 
tion. The old marquis showed us an excellent example 
also, but neither Browntint nor Thompson profited by 
it to the same extent, or so unscrupulously as I. This 
phase of our entertainment over, the marquis informed 
us that he never indulged in either tea or coffee, feeling 
convinced, he said, that both beverages were highly 
deleterious in their effects, and he could not there- 
fore invite us to partakie of them. Of course we 
took the hint, and prepared t« leave. In the hall 
his lordship sounded his whistle, and on the appear- 
ance of Bob in answer thereto, called for his hat, 
announcing at the same time his intention of walking to 
the gate with us, as the evening was a fine one. Ho 
was feeble in his paces, but wonderfully acute in intel- 
lect, and although he affected, when it suited his purpose, 
to have a failing memory, it was quite evident from his 
conversation that such was not the case. He displayed an 
extraordinary recollection of Shakspere and the antient 
classics, with the most apposite quotations from which he 
illustrated his observations on men and things. Taking 
leave of aa at the gate, he observed, with a sudden burst 
of feeling, '* Well, gentlemen, I have lived far beyond 
the prescribed limits of our human existence. I have, on 
the whole, enjoyed life as much as most men, and now 
I feel how worthless and profitless is the gratification of 
what we call our intellectual tastes, at the sacrifice of 
the smallest social duty. It is well to be an admirer 
aod patron of art, but the man who professes to be this, 



and yet has failed in the Fnlfiimettt of his dnty to those 
dependent on him, is, indeed, not to be envied for all 
his fine tastes and elevating experiences. I hare known 
such a man, gentlemen ! Ah, Browntint, yon rascal ! 
you have never given me an answer about the Baptbta 
after all. Well, well, poor Lesbia I we must only get 
some other wreath for you, I suppose. Good night, 
gentlemen.'' 

" What a chance hd has of my Baptiste, to be 
sure," said BroWntint, aftel- we had passed out of 
hearing. 

'^ What an extraordinary old man !" I said. 

'* Strange,. indeed," assented Thompson. 

"I know I am confoundedly htrngry," resumed Brown* 
tint ; " and here is the ^ Molehill Arms,* let na go in 
and have supper." 

We went in and had supper accordingly, and after- 
wards drove into town, rather amosed than annoyed by 
the incidents of the day — an amicable state of feeling 
to which the consumption between us of several tum- 
blers of punch — I forget the exact nnmber — I have no 
doubt materially contributed. 

I never met the marquis after, and never received an 
invitation to dine with him, or any other person of such 
distinguished position since. For a long time I was 
bored by my friends with questions, as to how I had 
enjoyed myself with the marquis? what company I 
had met there ? whether he lived in very splendid style 
or not? questions which required no little dexterity 
and fencing with the truth, to evade as I desired. At 
last the facts leaked out through some source or another 
(Browntint and Thompson both solemnly declared that 
they never " budged: " I know I did not) and then my 
existence became for a while almost intolerable. "Who 
dmed with the marquis ?" — " who can tell us the mean- 
ing of the word luivre T — " who ale the figs ?*' these 
and various other interrogatories to the same eflfect, I 
was continually assailed with wherever I turned, and 
at length I was obliged to gather all my merdl^s 
tormentors together, at a grand banquet by way of a 
peace-offering, after which I enjoyed a tolerable im- 
munity. The queer old marquis died a few years after- 
wards at Molehill Hall, and asiie had no dkect heirs, 
the illustrious title is now extinct. 

Thompson eventually gave up his collecting mania, 
and took seriously to botany, which he found a mu^h 
less expensive pursuit than the purchase of oocasional 
Titians and Correggios. His two fine specimens of the 
former master he disposed of for the sum of eighteen 
pounds, notwithstanding the ofl-quoted opinion of Sir 
Charles Crayonton, that if they were not painted by 
Titian, he (Sir Charles) did not know who the deuce 
they could have been painted by. 
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GUILLAUME tOSTEL: 

LnffGUIST, PHIIX)flOrRER, AK0 AUTHOS. 

Tbe most favourite image ot life is tbat image wbicli 
finds its similitude in likening it to a ship voyaging on 
a treacherous ocean. From the earliest times to the 
most recent, we meet with this fancy in all literature, 
and jet it never has grown trite out of all this use. In 
that era of convtllsion which presaged the reconstruction 
of modem Europe out of the broken fragments of the 
Roman Empire, a writer, whose mind most powerfully 
influenced that recuperation,, has found in this image 
the most beautiful and varied application to his own 
troubled life amid that epoch of storms. In an ex- 
quisite epistle to Leander, Bishop of Toledo, Gregory 
the Great makes his existence like to a ship, old and 
decaying, "Vetustam ac putrescentam navim," is his 
expression. Thet he pictures it suirounded with all 
the difiSculties of a tempest- tossed sea, upon which he 
is driven towards wrfeck, whilst he weeps remembering 
the quiet shore ho has left in its peace far away. In 
tbe introduction to his Dialogues he exclaims : '^ I see 
myself tossed by the ocean and broken by the tem- 
pest. I look back to^^ards the sunny strand." Thirteen 
hundred years have swept away since those words were 
written down by him who blended the laurels of earthly 
fame with' the radiance of a saintly aureole; yet 
human nature is unchanged to those impulses, which 
tme once, are true for ever, and in all places. Here, 
in a summer mommg, in that furthest island of the 
West, known to the voyagers of his time, across the 
wrecks of sixty generations of the human rac6, come 
feelings which quicken into our thought with the samd 
flash as thrilled in the heart of the Roman praetor in 
the days of the Lombard invasion. About to tell the story 
of a life which drifted to misfortune as a bark drifts on 
a shore of shipwreck, we recur to an image very old — so 
old that it was used often by one who saw the children 
of Engknd sold in the market-place of Rome for 
slaves, who lived in such far times that he beheld the 
ancestors of tbe polished Frenchman of our days naked 
as the Hottentots and uncivilised as the Kaffirs, who 
regarded the intellectual Teuton as a very demon of de- 
struction, who beheld the Goth the lord of Spain, and 
saw the barbarian prince and dictator of tbe world. 
The record — ^which we preserve in our pages is a re- 
cord, brief and meagre — of a life which was freighted 
with a dower of opportunity and yet was castaway— 
caataway as many a brave argosy upon hidden rocks in 
the troublous sea. 

On the twenty-fifth day of March, m the year 1510, 
after mass, in honour of our Lady, had been sung in 
tbe church of the little hamlet of La Dolerie, in the 
parish of B|irenton, in the heart of impetuous Nor- 
mandie, the good villagers had gone to enjoy the recrea- 
tion afforded by the holiday. The children went to the 
TV-ooda in troops to gather chesnnts, or in that other 
crbild's amusement since the days of Adam's firstborn, 
3e«Ung for birda' neata. The fathem of the Tillage sate 



in the porches of their doors, finding it bliss enough t6 
be at rest. The housewives cooked the Evening meal 
with all the native skill of the humblest French cuisine 
in every house of the village all but one, where the 
wife of Jacqties Postel lay in matei'nal travail. Therd 
the wisewoman sat beside her patient, and kindly 
neighbours came from time to time, anxious for the an- 
nouncement of the birth, and willing to perform the ne- 
glected househould offices for the goodman, who had 
gone to the lonely church to pray. At length when the 
twilight came on, and the children were gathered in 
their homes, the ne^a went round the humble commu- 
nity that a son was bom to Jeanne and Jacques Postal. 
There was the usual gathering and the usual merry- 
making in due time. The good Car^ came to sit at the 
humble board on the day when he baptized the child 
Guillauihe Postel at the little church, and augured good 
things for the soul which entered this world under the 
aaspices of his Blessed Lady, and the commotion there- 
after subsided in the same fashion it always subsides 
when tbe charm of novelty is worn away. Then Gnil- 
laume Postel got on very much as children always get 
on who are not heirs to a wealth of the world's goods. 

There is no record of his early doings or his early 
sayings, tbough the child had the greatest of God'fi 
gifts — the endowment of genius, — genius which broke 
the bonds of poverty, which soared in a wild flight of 
erratic glory afterward, and in the most intellectual 
nation of the age, rose beyond all rivalry. There is a 
record of his early misfortunes. On his eighth birth* 
day, Guillaume Postel sat down by a hearth whereon 
no fire was lighted : the shades of evening fell on the 
weeping child, desolate and lonely, mourning the loss of 
his only friends — the father who provided him with 
bread, the mother who taught him to pray, and quick- 
ened in his soul the impulses of intellectual power 
which was so fatal a gifl to him. The plague had 
swept the happy village. The good Cnr6 had fallen 
before it in the midst of his labours. The people for 
whom he prayed and laboured were almost all gone, 
and the few survivors had no sympathy amid their own 
griefs with the orphan child who wanted so much. Out 
from the dismal home in the pleasant hamlet, where he 
first Ba# the light, Guillaume Postel now went forth to 
seek his bread from charity. Whither he wandered 
during six years there is no indication ; but at the end 
of six years he is found at another village near Pontoise, 
teaching school. From whom he derived the education, 
which enabled him to take that position at fourteen 
years old, how he derived it — houseless, friendless, and 
poverty-stricken as he was — ^is a mystery; but the 
probabilty is that he was self-taught. Here he re- 
mained for some time extending his own knowledge, 
and filled with the purpose of proceeding to some of the 
colleges of Paris in order to avail himself of the facili- 
ties for intellectual progress afibrded by them. From 
his scanty earnings he laid by a sum which would suf- 
fice him for this purpose, and resigning his charge, shut 
up his school, and set out on his eventful journey. In 
order to save expense in Paris, he aaeociated himself 
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with some other students, but he soon found cause to 
regret such an event. On the very first night of his 
residence amongst them the dishonest rascals decamped 
with his only worldly possessions — ^his money and his 
dotbes. It was in the depth of winter, and thus 
robbed of everything, Postel had to remain for very 
shame in the tumble-down old house his fellow-students 
had rented, naked and starving, until he was discovered 
in that state and removed to an hospital, where he re- 
mained for two years. At the end of this period he 
came forth, clad in garments of rags, which had been 
given him for charity, and filled with his old determi- 
nation of mental improvement. He went into the 
country, as it was harvest-time, And was engaged in 
agricultural labour in Beauce. Here his industry was 
so great, that he came back to Paris when the harvest- 
ing was over clad in a decent costume, and with means 
to pursue his studies. But knowing that the money he 
had could not last long in the necessary expenses of 
college life, he found a way of extending bis resources, 
by acting as servant to some of the professors of the 
College of Sainte Barbe. His progress in this institu- 
tion was marvellous. In a short time he outstripped 
all his classfellow?, and distanced every competitor at 
collegiate distinction. The reputation of his erudition 
spread beyond the college walls; the story of his 
poverty and trials gave a touch of romance to his fame. 
In that time when learning was a true test of intellec- 
tual power, great as the difficulty of attaining it, his 
name reached within the gates of the royal palace. 
Francis the First — Francis the magnificent — Francis, 
the first gentleman in Europe, summoned the scholar to 
the foot of the throne. He was charmed with the 
youth of the gifted genius ; he was touched with his 
misfortunes, and he determined to afford him opportu- 
nity to display his powers of mind. The result of the 
royal interview was a literary embassy upon which 
Postel was sent to the East. Whilst there he col- 
lected many valuable manuscripts which yet remain 
evidences of his care and judgment. On this mission 
he spent the best part of two years. Upon his return 
he was received with marked distinction at the court, 
and was appointed royal professor of languages and 
mathematics. No appointment was more judiciQps ; he 
knew perfectly the dialects of the East, most of the 
dead languages, and all the living languages of the 
civilised world. Until the days of Mezzofanti the 
earth never saw such a linguist. He had a great and 
varied genias beside. Gifted with a wonderful memory, 
a graceful vivacity of intellect, an uncommon pcDotra- 
tion, the peasant of La Dolerie became the admiration 
of the intellectual world of Europe, and the special 
favourite of its most magnificent monarch. Francis, 
the king, and the Queen of Navarre, regarded him 
as the wonder of their age. Charles the Ninth loved 
to call him his philosopher. The favourite of a court, 
he became the honour of learning. When he taught 
in the College of the Lombards, so great was the num- 
ber of his auditors that the lecture halls could not con- 
tain the crowd which congregated to hear him. They 



had to be assembled in the court-yard, and from a win- 
dow above, this fortunate scholar delivered his orations 
to his audience. The charms of his expositions con- 
sisted in the excitement and interest %%hich he created 
in the mind of the hearer for any of those subjects upon 
which he expatiated, the peculiarly beautiful language 
in which he conveyed his vast knowledge, the clearness 
with which he placed the details before the enquirer, and 
the happy style of illustration in which he fixed them 
apon the memory. A very young mao^ he enjoyed the 
honours of literature and the deference of power for 
many years, until he became involved in his friendship 
for the Chancellor Poyet in the vengeance of the Qneeo 
of Navarre and the Duchess D'Etampes — against that 
functionary — the former the sister of the king, the 
latter his mistress. And this occurred when Postel was 
yet only thirty- two years old. This event changed the 
course of happiness in which PosteFs life bad been 
directed, embittered his days, drove him into exile, and 
heaped trial upon trial upon him, under which his 
intellect in some measure gave way, and his genias 
lost the direction of his judgment. 

The Chancellor Poyet was one of the most learned 
and eloquent men in France. 1 Great in his influence at 
the Court, he had always used the power it gave bira 
to serve Postel, who was in some sort his protege. 
There was much to bind the two men together. The 
Chancellor, old and powerful, felt the memory of the 
days of his own struggle of youthful genius plead 
strongly for the gifted peasant-philosopher. He 
recognised and admired in Postel mental powers 
beyond those which had rendered him so successful in 
life, and he determined that every step which he could 
make easy for the path of the rising genius, should be 
smoothed as far as his exertions could effect. It «r.s 
by royal favour he owed the advance of his own talent 
to one of the first ofiices of the state. Wlien yoang 
and comparatively unknown, he had been chosen by 
Louise of Savoy, the mother of Franas the First, to 
sustain her pretensions against the Constable de Bour- 
bon. His eloquence gained her cause, and the PriEcei>s 
obtained for him the appointment of Advocate general 
From this point of his career, his life was a continued 
success. Step by step he rose, until he attained the 
dignity of Chancellor of France. In the enjoyment of 
that position, he found Postel, poor and gifted, whou 
he had the power to advance him, and his kindness 
was showered upon the head of the friendless man. 
To his exertions was mainly due the favour of tii^ 
French Court, which had such influence on the advance 
of Postel afterwards. To his honour, be it told, that whca 
the Chancellor was degraded and ostracised from tho 
Court, ho remained true to his old friend, and remained 
true when he knew it meant ruin to himself. 

The matter happened in this way. The Chancellor 
having received a command from the King, to 
decree some letters of form which he had at first i\^ 
jected, although accompanied with & rccommendati<>n 
from the Duchess D'Etampes, met with the Qneea of 
Navarre, who a8ke4 a favour frpm him. The Chan- 
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cellor, feeling the sting of the recent use made of female 
inflnence with the King, replied to her reqaest in a tone 
of chagrin. ''This all comes," said he '' of ladies 
meddling at conrt. Not content to exercise a des- 
potic empire, they desire (o dominate over the highest 
magistrates, to make them violate even the strongest 
laws of the realm." The chancellor only intended here, 
to make allnsion to the influence of the Dachc3s over 
Francis, bat the Qaeen of Navarre took them as an alla- 
.sion to herself. Sbe tamed towards the apartments of 
the dachess, and with her, agreed to rain the Chan- 
cellor. Their plans succeeded so well that he was 
arrested in 1542, he was deprived of all his dignities 
by decree of Parliament, declared unworthy to retain 
auy office under the Crown, mulcted in a fine of one 
hundred thousand livres, and confined daring five years 
to any district commanded by the king. There is no 
doubt that many of the charges brought against the 
Chancellor were substantiated, but there is no doubt 
that they never would have been laid against him, but 
for the enmity of those ladies. 

It was to this fallen man that Postel attached him- 
self, with a rare and honourable fidelity. When the 
tongue of scandal was loudest against him, Postel stood 
up to defend him everywhere. His voice was heard 
in this cause of gratitude from the professorial chair, 
aud in the echoes of the throne. He never hesitated 
as to which part he should take, and stood alone in 
defence of his benefactor and friend. Under such cir- 
cumstances the shadows of adversity fell around him 
ouce more, and the Queen of Navarre, irritated by his 
exertions for Poyet, had him deprived of his places, and 
drove him from the country. 

Obliged to quit France he went to Vienna. There 
lie remained during some time, but the enmity of the 
royal lady drove him away from that place. He jour- 
neyed to Rome, and in the Eternal City he became a 
Jesoit ; he remained free from the designs of persecu- 
tion in the asylum of that metropolis, whose glory it is, 
that its gates ^ere never shut upon the unfortunate. 
During nearly two years, Postel was without a single 
caosc of trouble as far as his position was concerned. 
lie enjoyed eyerj adjunct of contentment except one, 
aud that one was tranquillity of mind. Symptoms of 
aberration of intellect manifested themselves in his con- 
duct here, so far that he was deprived of his facalties, 
and placed in a Maison de Saute. In this house bo 
-was kept daring one year ; at the end of that period he 
ivad given his choice of departure, whither he pleased. 
He chose to go to Venice. Here he mot with an old 
maid, remembered in his works as '^ la mere Jeanne^** 
nvbo took advantage of the fallen intellect to trample 
upon it. Poor Postel would seem to have become in 
this woman's hands an instrument for perpetrating folly. 
She filled the shattered genius with the notion that the 
redemption of women was not yet accomplished, and 
that her effort was needed for the work. Drifting 
into idiotcy,the acholai*, the philosoper, the man of acute 
reason, became the sport of a charlatan. Filled with this 
extravagant and fooHah notion^he publisheda work about 



this ancient Joanna Southcote, entitled, '^Some very won- 
derful victories of women of the New World, and how 
they ought in consequence to command all the world, 
even those who rule the Old World." The Venetian 
government had him arrested in consequence of his 
strange doctrines, and the scandal they created; but find- 
ing him to be insane, they opened his prison gates and 
bade him go forth, on the condition that he should 
leave their city. Again he made his way iuto Gfermany ; 
and went to the court of the Emperor Ferdinand, who 
received him with great kindness, and had him ap- 
pointed to a chair in the University of Vienna, where 
he taught with his old reputation for some time. But 
the great mind was a wreck, driven about at the sport of 
the sorrows that haunted him. Volume after volume 
issued from his pen, filled with new errors, which 
stamped him as a madman. He fell into astrology, and 
became lost in its maze of error ; he read the rabbins, 
and wandered away into drivelling folly. He proclaimed 
that one day women should rule the world. He as- 
serted that the soul of Adam had entered into his body ; 
and that he held the secret of perpetual youth. He 
declared that the angels were sent to him from heaven, 
and that one of them, Raziel, had revealed to him the 
divine secrets. With such extraordinary wanderings 
of intellect, poor Postel lost his classes, and saw at 
last not a solitary student before his desk. Then came 
the longing of home on the benighted intellect — the fair 
and glorious land of his people arose before the vision of 
the broken exile, and he ro^e up, determined to seek the 
country of his love. He bade adieu to the prince, whose 
kindness even his follies could not overcome, aud set 
forth for home. Home — poor broken-hearted genius ! 
he sought a grave amongst his kindred — for his time in 
the world grew short — his wanderings were nearly 
over. Home at length he came, and wrote a retract- 
tation to the Queen, who established him once more in 
his old position of professor to the Royal College. 

But hb mind had lost its stay. For many a year the 
sport of tho breath of misfortune, he had been driven 
from all those ties which secure the soul from drifting 
into error; and now he had no chart of principle to 
guide him, for the light of reason was gone for ever from 
bis tortured gaze. He made use of his opportunities to 
spread his follies ; aud in charity he was placed, as in 
an asylum, in the monastery of Saiot Martiu-iu-the- 
fields, near Paris. Here the kindness of the good monks 
smoothed the passage of the disappointed man, on the 
road which ends at the gate of eternity. The calm and 
cheerfulness of the life he led quieted the disturbed and 
broken heart. The clouded intellect grew bright in the 
light which descends from heaven; and illumed by 
faith, purified by sorrow, the reclaimed visionary died 
in that peace which is of God. The hand of revolution 
has swept away the traces of the monastery and of the 
cemetery wherein a hospitable piety gave him his grave. 
The footsteps of time have trodden on the ashes of his 
memory, and almost blotted them out. Of all the va- 
ried and remarkable works of this man, so renowned in 
his period, there are not over the worid ten men who 
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bave glaiiced at them in our dftj, although they were 
Qoce the glorj or reproach of his age. We hare re- 
called hU memory here to soggest a homily opon earthly 
fame, and to tell the weakness of brightest gifts. 

This was tmly a child of genius. Such was (lis fa- 
cility for acqmring any langui^ge, that he boasted of 
himself that he was a naturalised citizen wherever the 
sonnd of human speech was he»rd. His intellect was 
varied in its powers — ^he was discingnished as a philo- 
sopher, aa well as a linguist ; and his knowledge of 
mathematical science was unsurpassed in his century. 
This vast mental ability became his passport to the halls 
of princes, where the graces of his conversation and the 
ingenuousness of his manner made him a favourite. 
Born in the humility of poverty — he had overcome, by 
the force of his talents, the terrib]e obstacles which bar- 
red his advancement. Whilst yet a ve^ young man 
he had attained the greatest fame, and had extended 
his reputation wherever learning was prized in the 
world. Author of a perfect flood of books, which de- 
luged the literature of his time — the man dreamed of 
immortality. Who, in the heyday of his early fame, 
could doubt it ? No one had greater opportunity, and 
none seemed to have higher powers to win it. Now a 
few lovera of antique curiosities possess some of the 
quaint volumes, which had their birth of his prolific 
brain, and the reputation which was so wide-spread has 
almost its only resting-place on the title page of tomes 
which are never read, and which, as one by one of their 
curatoi-d drop away, may, by some ruder souls, be dis- 
posed of as mere mbbisli. Theu, indeed, the fame of 
a great genius is utterly lost, his labours disappointed, 
and his life a ghostly shadow, dimly seen far down 
through the distant years. This is a poor human cast- 
away ; let na read the lesson of his life solemnly. 
^ What is existence, after all, but a frail ship voyaging 
upon the treacherous waters of time. Just as evanes- 
cent, just as uncertain, just with as weak hold of me- 
mory. Many and many a bark goes 'over the sea, 
laden with great hopes, and sailing before the breeze, 
with sunshine in its track, and prosperity smiling before 
it. Some go down in unknown seas, and never reach 
land again. Some founder in the temble grasp of a 
wild cyclone, and some are dashed on hidden rooks, 
which strand them on destruction. Others, more fortu- 
nate, go their courses through the appointed journey- 
lugs, and, at last broken up in harbour, they fall to 
pieces under the rave and fi^t of that sea, 

** Whoee waves are years, 
Br%c)dsh with the salt of h^man tears.*' 

The wrecks of the lost life are hidden away as ever were 
the broken timbers of a shattered argosy. A fe\Y scat- 
tered memories flung by accustomed doors tell the tale 
of min. A record on a tombstone, like a merchant's 
entry — a talk of ventures in hauuts familiar — ^and the 
end is come ! Then there is the earthly oblivion, which 
shadows men and things. Invoices and bills of lading 
are sold, many a time, for waste paper, and fall into that * 
perdition of usefulness wherein their facilities are reck- 



oned by their worthlessness. So tombstones wear with 
the wind and rain— grow defi^oed in the heats of sum- 
mer, and the frost of gloomy winter nights ; — the hiad 
needs a hearthstone, end be takes a sepuldiral mona- 
ment — the barbarian wants to light a fire, and he finds 
an old book — remnant of a lost &me. Need we pursae 
the parallel of the moralist of the Goslian hill further 
than this, in our application qf it to the atocy of a ship- 
wrecked life*? 



REMINISCENCES OF A WANPERER. 

FRENCH AFRICA — ^A DESKRTEB. 

^^ Tiens ! lieuteoant ! something tremendously heaTy 
has fallen on deck \" I observed to a French officer 
who lay near me in a hard berth on board the steamer 
le Castor, as we were awakened about midxught by a 
lo^d, sharp noise over head. 

" Soyez tranquil — ^'tis only a caimoa-ahot," answered 
my companion drowsily. 

'^A cannon-shot 1 what can that be for?** I ex- 
claimed. 

'< Parbleu I we are in Africa ; these goes the anchor/' 
Grie4 the lieutenant, as the rattling of the chain cabk 
rnuning put now reached our ears. 

^' In Africa V* I shouted, jumping from my berth^ and 
nishing half-dressed upon deck. 

I was, of course, perfectly aware that the African 
coast was our destination, and that a few days* voyage 
from Toulon must have conveyed us thither, yet the 
announcement came npon me by surprise. In Africa ! 
was it possible ? At the present di^y, when traveliiog 
has become such an easy a^d comn^onplace relaxation, I 
could find few to sympathise in the emotiona which I 
felt. But to me, then, travelling was at once a novelcy 
and a day-dream of happiness. In early life my horizon 
had been hounded by some intersections of thickset 
hedges, save where a ridge of blue hills broke in upon 
their monotony, and where one bright speck of the dis- 
tant sea was visible ; but there I feasted my youthfoi 
imagination, many a day, with the narn^dvee of famous 
travellers and circumnavigatora ; I fancied that that 
speck of sea was the doorway to ^11 that w^s won- 
derful and interesting, and that there was no happiness 
like that of visiting foreign dimes. I set out on mr 
journeying, with all the naivete ^nd enthn&iaam of youth; 
^d here I was, after many wanderings, many difficul- 
ties surmounted, far from old faniiliar scenes, in tha: 
land of mystery and romimce^the country of the Etiuop 
wi the Moor I 

The glare of a revolving light first met my ejea »^ I 
^eended the deck of the eteamer, and when its daszHnf 
effect subsided, a vast whitish object resembling a hiH 
covered with snow to its base, stood before me. Hui 
was tha. famed city of Algiers itself. BismiUah ! v 
filled my heart with joy to behold it ; and at lengik 
when I was driven below by the chilling breese — ^for it 
was January, and at such a season there may be cbiUinx 
night breezes even in Afric»-rl retired for tharamainziii 
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hours of the night to dream of tarbaned Moors, ferod- 
ons corsain, veUed beaatlea, and various other things 
which the names of Algiers and Africa suggested to the 
imagination. 

' I was not slow next morning in preparing to disem- 
bark ; but with the exception of myself, all the passen- 
gers seemed to haye some definite object for thek jour- 
ney. I had none. When we landed, all, except myself, 
had friends to meet them, or el^e proceeded without 
loss of time to then: several destinations. I was left 
slone on the jetty amidst a group of young Negroes 
and Arabs, who quarrelled among themselves for the 
carriage of my scanty luggage, and stunned me with 
their uproar of guttural sornds, all of which were quite 
unintelligible to me. A company of soldiers who had 
landed from the steamer were among the last who left, 
and percdving that I was then the only European who 
remamed on the spot, I awoke from my indecision, and 
suffered a lank young Arab, with a short bemous or 
hooded doak hanging from his head, to carry my port- 
manteau, which he had abready wrested from a couple 
of Negroes, and to accompany me I knew not whither. 
He addressed me repeatedly in Arabic, inquiring, no 
doubt, which way I wished to go, but I was even ^vith 
the fellow, for I answered him in Irish — a language 
which, I am sure was just as strange to him as his was 
to me. 

For a while there was no great difficulty, as there was 
but one way to get out of the place in which we then 
were. We accordingly proceeded under the great vaults 
of the old Moorish custom-house, and along the Mole, 
where it seemed hopeless to apply for information to 
any whom I saw ; and then by the Rue de la Marine 
to the Place dn Gouvemement, which was still crowded 
with market-people, as it was eariy in the fore- 
noon. 

Up to that time — ^it was then the fourth year of the 
French occupation— the Moorish character of Algiers 
had been very slightly altered. Names of streets had 
been changed, but the streets themselves remained the 
same. A vast number of old houses must have been 
removed to dear the open space called the Place du 
Gouvemement, but only half a dozen European houses 
had yet been erected there ; the lines of fine buildings 
'w^hich have since nearly encircled that spacious square 
^were not yet even contemplated: and the streets of 
Bab-el-Ouad and Bab-Azoun, now elegant and conve- 
nient thoroughfares, did not yet contain even one Eu- 
ropean structure. The n^fss of the population was also 
Oriental There were people of all nations scattered 
among them, and the French soldiers were numerous 
cnoagb, but in the throng which now surrounded me, 
those who wore " Christian" costume were compara- 
tive! j so few as to be lost among the swarthy followers 
of Moses and Mohammed. 

K^eeping a watchfnl eye on my Arab porter, whof 
indeed, followed close enough in my wake to remove 
all sn?picions of any dishonest intention, I looked about 
for a. European of respectable appearance, and at length 
accosted one whom I saw looking listlessly at a group 



of Arab market-people wrangling about some affau- of 
a few centimes. 

** Pardon, Monsieur," I commenced, interrupting the 
stranger's study, at the ^me time that I raised my hat 
a few inches from my head : '^ Auriez vous la bont^ de 
me donner quelqnes renseignmens snr " 

*' No entendo Frances, Senor ; soi estrangero,'' said 
the stranger, intenupting me. 

I bowed, and knew just enough of his language to 
mutter his own popular " — jo I" as I turned away. 

I commenced repeating my question to a person 
whom I met a short distance from the former, and had 
also got about half way through it, when he too cut ma 
short. 

^< Ich bin Deutsch," said the second stranger. 

" A plague on this modem Babel I" I exclaimed in 
my own vernacular, and darting off at a tangent, with 
my Arab porter still close behind, I entered the street 
of Bab>el-Ouad — I thought I should like to take up my 
quarters in a street with such an Eastern name-^and 
after proceeding about a hundred yards further, the thrice- 
welcome word " Auberge" caught my eye on a board 
extending across an extremely narrow passage to the 
left. It was the sign-board of a hostelrie at No. 8, Rue 
du Commerce. The landlord was a dirty Marseiliab, 
and every thing in his inn was filthy aod inconvenient, 
the odd of January not having been able, as I soon 
discovered, to affect the mosquitoes in the dingy bed- 
rooms with their annual torpidity ; bat the advantage 
of being somewhere where one could make their wants 
understood covered for the nonce a multitude of faults. 

Every one has heard of the Irish peasant who, having 
gone as far as Boulogne in search of his absentee land- 
lord, was astonished on hearing the children talk French, 
which the biggest boys going to school in his own country 
found it so difficult to learn. Something akin to his as- 
tonishment were my feelings when I heard the Algerine 
§amin$, with their shaved heads and red skull-caps, call 
one another by such outlandish names as Mohammed 
and Ibrahim, Aroun and Hassan. A man might be 
much more comfortable at home ; not a doubt of it. 
But these strange sights and sounds were some compen- 
sation, methought, for much discomfort ; and few cir- 
cumstances amused me more than to see those ragged 
and sunburnt little Alls and Omars pulling equally rag- 
ged and diminutive Mohammeds and Aboubekrs by the 
ears, while they and other namesakes of the illustrious 
Orientals were rolling together in the dust by the road 
side. 

I had now ample opportunity for examining that 
strange mass of low, flat-roofed, white-washed houses, 
which, piled above each other, in a triangular form, on 
the steep side of a hill, constitute the city of Algiers, 
and upon which I had gazed with wonder the preceding 
night from the deck of Le Castor. The base of the 
triangle extended along the shore, and was formed of 
the street of Bab-el-Ouad, or Water-gate, to the west, 
and that of Bab Azoun to the east, with the Place dn 
Gouvemement in the centre ; these thoroughfares, toge- 
I ther with the Rue de la Marine, which leads, to the 
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Mole, being the only places within the city walls through 
which any kind of wheeled vehicle could pass. All the 
other '' streets'* were either steep, filthy, and irregular 
flights of steps, leading to the higher parts of the town, 
or dark and intricate passages trayersing them at all 
angles ; and these " streets*' — for we must apply that 
term to them — ^were frequently not wide enough to allow 
more than two foot passengers to walk abreast, and 
were often covered in completely by the projection of 
the upper stories of the houses. Goods of all kinds, 
building materials, rubbish, etc., are conveyed through 
these passages in hampers, on the backs of donkeys, 
and the passenger is frequently arrested in his progress 
by a train of some thirty or forty of these donkeys, 
driven by Arabs or Negroes, who shout incessantly, 
^' guarda, guarda 1" while he has no other resource than 
to hold his back as firmly as possible against the nearest 
wall, and make the best effort he can not to be carried 
away by the deluge of donkeys and drivers. Sometimes 
the streets are too narrow to allow two persons to pass 
each other without on accommodating movement edge- 
wise, an encounter with donkeys at such points being a 
serious affair ; and, on the whole, this labyrinth of nar- 
row, crooked passages would be perfectly inextricable 
to a stranger, unless he took care to guide himself by 
the acclivity or declivity of the ground. 

The domestic architecture of the Moors is still the 
same as that which they imported into Spain more than 
a thousand years ago, and which is, to the present day, 
the ordinary style of Cadis, Seville, and Grenada. 
The houses rarely exceed two storeys in height, and con- 
sist chiefly of a small open court in the centre, sur- 
rounded by covered galleries, supported by slender, 
twisted columns, with horse-shoe arches, the narrow 
chambers opening into these galleries, and seldom hav- 
ing any window towards the street. Immediately within 
the outer door i? a small vestibule, furnished with 
rush matting, where, in the houses of Mussulmans, male 
visitors are received, the only peep that can be obtained 
into the interior, being that which the prying Franks 
get by peering over the parapets of the adjoining 
houses, or of those situated higher on the hill side. 
This practice of " peeping'' had been carried to such an 
extent, after the French occupation, and had interfered 
so fatdly with the domestic peace of the Mussuhnans, 
that these latter sought refuge in the highest parts of 
the town, and such of them as were able emigrated, as 
soon as they could, to places unpolluted by Ciiristians. 
Previous to the conquest, the Moors were engaged in 
commerce or piracy, or in the least kborious trades ; 
•they had no taste for agriculture, although the rich men 
among them had villas in the neighbourhood of the 
city. At the time to which I refer, however, all the 
villas had become deserted, and had fallen into ruins ; 
and few of the race remained behind except the very 
poorest, who, with their indolent habits and the in- 
creased prices of the necessaries of life, were generally 
unable to make oat a subsistence without relief firom the 
atote* 

It is on the Place du Goavemement that the motley 



population of Algiers can best be studied, and I firmly 
beUeve there is not another spot of the same size in the 
world where such a medley of races can be found at 
any given moment. There we meet the Berbers and 
Kabyles from Mount Adas, Bedouins of the Sahara, 
Arabs from the neighbouring villages of the Tel, with 
their respective garden or mountain produce for sate ; 
Israelite pedlars, with thdr wares spread out beneath 
little ragged awnings ; phlegmatic Moors, with cloak on 
shoulder and pipe in mouth ; lounging Konlonglis, with 
snow-white turbans*; Negroes, male and female, whose 
nakedness is scarcely covered, and who were transformed 
by the French conquest from slaves to servants ; French 
soldiers of all arms, and their pretty vivandi^res ; hungry 
Poles, who have nothing to do ; German agricnituiists, 
who came to colonize the land ; sharp-looking French 
speculators, of dubious honesty ; roguish Maltese ser- 
vants, belonging to the Genoese trattorias or tQ the re- 
spectable houses of the quartier de la Marine; also 
plenty of Maltese fishmongers, sailors from Majorca and 
Sardinia, swarthy Catalans, dark-eyed Spanish gizis, 
with high combs and mantillas : Mauresque women, all 
enveloped in white muslin ; pensive-looking Jewesses, 
with their sarmaks^ or cone-shaped bonnets ; an occa- 
sional Greek, Egyptian, or Syrian, and heaven knows 
how many odier representatives of distinct nationalities 
and races. It is a glorious place for a lecture on ethno- 
logy ; scarcely any type of the human family is absent ; 
a man with any amount of observation becomes an eth- 
nologist thei-e in spite of himself. 

One sunuy morniug, a week after my arrival, I was 
enjoying my usual stroll on the Place, and listening to 
the babel of strange tongues around me, when a fuuiliar 
tap on the shoulder called my attention to the very un- 
expected presence of an old acquaintance. 

" Corpo di BaccoP I exclaimed; ^' what on earth 
has brought you here, Manzoni, and in that garb ?" 

" Well, I was just about asking you the same ques- 
tion," was the reply. 

*' But, you perceive, I wear my own clothes, such aa 
they are, whilst you have put on the livery of the King 
of France." 

*' Then, the mystery is the greater on yonr part, for, 
as to mine, my dress sufficiently explains why I am to 
be met at Algiers.** 

*' Well, I must confess," I rejoined, '< that nothing of 
a very practical nature has brought me here ; but, Man- 
zoni, I am grieved to see yon in a soldier'a unliotm. 
Have you abandoned the arts ?" 

The young man shook hblead. 

'< And the feuilletons ?" I added. 

^' They would not supply clothes and bread," he said, 
bitteriy. 

^' And your sister ; where does she remain ?" 

^^ My sister continues in the employment of Madame 

C ," he replied ; " mais moi, mon ami, moi — ^vous 

voyez" — and the poor fellow straggled to suppress a 
tear. 

After a moment he continued — ^ Finding that it was 
utterly impossible for me to be of any assistance to Lcr, 
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fiuding too, that I could never hope to succeed as an 
artist, and that raj scribbling in the feuillctoDa could 
scarcely keep body and soul together, I engaged myself 
as a private in the Foreign Legion, to be sent on the 
African service, and they have ah*eady raised me to the 
rank of sergeant funrrier. But this kind of life disgusts 

me::. 

*' You may, howover, calculate on speedy promotion,'^ 
I observed, with an effort to afford consolation. 
Again Manzoni shook his head despondingly. 
'^ Ueaven preserve yon from knowing what the life of 
n soldier is !" he said. " To a man of intellectnal and 
literary habits it is intolerable ; but," he added hastily, 
*' I ma^t away to the £tat Major ; this day I am in 
town on doty, but next week I hope to obtain permis- 
si«)n to come in on my own account ; and, in the mean 
time, come to see me at the Maison Carrde, where our 
battalion is stationed. Come, and you shall be wel- 
couie." 

So saying he shook me heartily by the hand, rejoined 
some of his comrades, who had been waiting for him, 
and disappeared under one of the arches of the old 
Moorish edifice called the Janina. 

Alas! poor young Achille Manzoni! Though yet 
only beginning life, he had tasted some of its bitterest 
draughts. His father, who had fled from his native Italy 
after one of the popular outbi'eaks in that country, re- 
sided for many years as a political exile in Paris, where 
he endeavoured to eke out an existence as a second- 
rate, or rather third-rate artist ; and at length he died, 
leaving no other patrimony to his two^orphan children, 
Achillc and Madalena, than a mental cultivation and 
refiaement of ideas far, very far, above their means. 
Shortly after his death his daughter was taken as an 
apprentice by a respectable couturi^re, in the Rue St. 
Denis, and Achille endeavoured, though, as it appeared 
in vaiD, to obtain employment in his father's profession. 
Under these circumstances, the step be had taken was, 
perhaps, the only one that remained for him. 

I did not neglect paying my friend a visit at bis quar- 
ters, although I was not prepared beforehand for the 
difliculty of reaching there. The Maison Carrie is an 
isolated fortress, situated between five and six miles to 
the east of the city. The way thither lay from the gate 
of Bab-AzDun, by the camp and village of Mustafa, and 
over the deep sands which cover, to a great distance, the 
f hore3 of the crescent-shaped bay, at the western horn 
of which Algiers is situated. Sometimes, among the 
low sand-hills, the view was cut off on every side, and 
the danger of meeting a small party of Kabyles in such 
a po6ition was by no means a trifle. Little, indeed, did 
I know its exact value at the time I first ventured there. 
However, after halting for refreshnent at the Moorish 
colTce-house of Hammab, and crossing the shallow 
waters of the Haratch, by its fine old Moorish bridge, 
with Gothic arches, I entered the gate of the Maison 
Ciirree, a few minutes before the dusk of evening set in. 
One of my first proceedings, after seeing my friend, was 
to inquire where I should find a lodging for the night. 
I bad no knowledge whatever of the nature of the coon- I 
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try, but my friend took me outside the gate before can- 
non-shot, and from a small eminence showed mo all its 
dreariness. All around the fortress extended a bleak 
and pathless wilderness, as far as the eye could reach ; 
there was ao hospitable roof to aflbrd shelter; and, ex- 
cept the fort itself and the line of block-houses extend- 
ing to the Miticya, and which marked the actual limits 
of French occupation at that time, no human habitation 
was visible. Thus, I was glad to share for the night 
the rough hospitality of the soldier ; listening all the 
evening to stories of the war, and then retiring to rest in 
a hammock, slung from the roof of a bomb-proof gal- 
lery, to be awakened in the morning by the sound of 
cannon and beat of dram. In fine, I was led to under- 
stand that my walk from Algiers that evening was a 
rash proceeding, and one which few Europeans woold 
have been willing to uadertake alone. 

It was not long before the period of my visit* when 
the neighbourhood of the Maison Carr&e had been the 
scene of some feaiful incidents, which were related to 
me on this occasion, A foraging party lefc the fort at 
an early hour one morning, and directed its course 
towards the plain of the Mitidja, but they had not been 
gone much more than an hoar when a distant sound of 
musketry announced to their friends behind that they 
had encountered some Hadjoutes, or wandering tribes of 
Kabyles, from Mount Atlas. A detachment was imme- 
diately ordered from the fort, for their relief, but, un- 
fortunately, it was entrusted to the command of an 
officer destitute of the bravery necessary for the occa- 
sion. The report of musketry continued to guide the 
march of the reinforcement, and the steps of the brave 
fellows who hastened to the relief of their comrades 
were neither slow nor measured, but when they arrived 
at a spot whence the sounds of the battle were distinctly 
audible, the commanding officer suddenly ordered a halt. 
He called his subalterns about him, and said he did not 
think they were in sufficient force to expose themselves 
to an enemy of unknown strength. The position which 
they then occupied was strong, and if their comrades 
could fall back upon them, they might be able to sus- 
tain them ; but if one officer chose, by his carelessness, 
to march his men into an enemy's ambuscade, he did not 
see why another should risk his in a rash attempt to res- 
cue them. The other officers dissented from the das- 
tardly opinion, and hinted at the barbarity of suffering 
their comrades to be massacred within their very hear- 
ing, without making an effort to succour them. The 
men, on undei|tanding the nature of the deliberation, 
went farther still ; they murmured aloud, and showed 
an inclination to break their ranks, and run, against 
orders, to the scene of slaughter ; but the commanding 
officer was inexorable, and, riding along the line, he 
swore that any man who dared to leave the ranks would 
be shot that instant Thus did the detachment remain 
under arms and immoveable, on the brow of a small 
eminence, for about half an hour. The firing was be- 
coming less frequent, and the men imagined they could 
distinguish those shots which were fired from the French 
muskets, and which were gradually becoming fewer and 
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fewer until the firing altogether censed. They still re- 
mained a while watching anxioasljr for anj of their com- 
rades to appear in the distance, but to no purpose. Not 
one of these ever returned to relate the incidents of that 
bloodj conflict. The detachment then marched back to 
their quartera in gloomy silence ; but the account the 
men gave of their own proceedings on their return pro- 
duced fearful excitement within the ramparts of the 
Maison Carrie. The soldiers murmured loudly against 
the conduct of the officer, and even against that of the 
detachment in general for not having acted against or- 
ders ; and thtf fortress might be considered in a state of 
mutiny, which the other officers, in their disgust for the 
cowardice of the commander of the reinforcement, did 
not take much pains to repress. In the evening the men 
look a bloody and barbarous vengeance into their own 
hands. They went out in small parties to the bridge 
over the Haratch, lay in wait there for any unfortunate 
Arabs who were returning to their dashekras or villages, 
from the market of Algiers, and murdered them, with- 
out mercy and without exception, ft mattered not that 
these poor Arabs belonged to friendly tribes, or that 
they lived under the protection of French laws; the in- 
furiated soldiery were resolved to avenge the death of 
their slaughtered comrades upon all who wore the haik 
or the burnous ; and being unwilling, from a fantastic 
notion of honour, to stain French swords and bayonets 
with the blood of the unarmed, they tied stones in the 
ends of stockings, and with these rude weapons dashed 
out the brains of their unfortunate victims, whom they 
first palled defenceless from their camels. This brutal 
work of death was carried on to a late hour, and I am not 
aware that it was ever investigated by the autho- 
rities. 

My friend, Achille Manzoni, looked ill and dejected 
during my visit at the Maison Carr^. He was re- 
served, as we were seldom for a moment a'one, but I 
observed that he was treated with respect and defer- 
ence by all, even by his superior officers, and that he 
was regarded as a gentleman and a man of education, 
although placed by circumstances in a subordinate rank 
in the French anuy. It was some days after when I 
received a visit from him at the house of old Mardo- 
chai, in the street of Locdor, whither I had removed 
from the filthy inn of the Rue du Commerce. I was 
leaning over the parapet of the terrace roof, looking 
out upon the vast and tranquil bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean, and upon that strange city, the greater part of 
of which lay beneath me — sometimes, toa, being unable 
to prevent my eye from resting on a fair Moresque, 
who sat unveiled to take the air on a neighbouring ter- 
race — when my musings were inten-upted by my friend^s 
voice in the small central court below. I went down 
to receive him, and at his suggestion we descended to- 
wards the gate of Bab-el-Ouad, and thence strolled 
out into the country. 

Immediately outside that gate of Algiers was once 
the great Moorish cemetery, covering nearly as much 
groond as the city itself. Each tomb was enclosed with 
a wall, and in many instances assumed the ehapc of a 



small mosque or marabout. One of the first proceed- 
ings of the French after the conquest was to demolish 
these tombs, the Mohammedans being permitted to re- 
move the bones of their deceased friends to a neir 
cemetery at a greater distance from the town, and the 
site of the old being cleared to make room for a 
botanic garden and a Champ de Mars, or militarv 
parade. This pUce has since been converted into a 
magnificent suburb, and the old boundary of the dtj 
in that quarter has quite disappeared ; but at the time 
I refer to the work of improvement had been little more 
than begun, and a great many of the Moorish tombs 
still remained, though in a neglected and dilapidated 
state. 

Having passed these old Mohammedan sepulchres, we 
next traversed in our walk the Israelitish banal ground, 
distinguished by its small, nearly flat, and whitened 
graves strewed over the surface of the field ; and con- 
tinuing our course in the direction of the Grarden of the 
Dey and the Poicte Pescade — our path enclosed by 
high hedges of aloes and Barbaiy fig-trees— we reached 
a place about two miles from the city, where the road 
approaches within some hundred feet of the steep sea- 
shore. In this solitary spot was the then small ceme- 
tery of the Christians. A few melancholy-looking 
wooden crosses peeped over the brow of the sea-bealeo 
precipice, the murmur of the waves was beard from be- 
low, and the whole aspect of the place, on that hea- 
thenish shore looking towards the distant land whence 
the Christians came, was excee^gly mounifiiL 

'Us singular,*' observed Manzoni^ '* that our path 
this evening should have lain through so many of the 
dwellings of the dead I I have often walked this way, 
and yet I have never remarked before that it is aimo'n 
a continued necropolis. Perhaps," he added, sorrow- 
fully, <^ it is only among the dead that we shall evtf 
meet again." 

" Why, * I replied, " that is a supposition whieh^ in 
this ephemeral life of ours, we might make at any of 
our meetings ; but surely there is no more reaaon for it 
now than at any other time. Who woald have thought 
that we should meet, as we have done, on the shores of 
Africa?" 

^* Ay I true ; and under such circamstanees I I>b 
mioT he ejacnhited, <^ under such oironmatanees ! 
Amico," he added, *^ 'tis fortunate indeed that I havp 
met you. You will make some mqniries aboat mj f at^, 
and you will bear some tidings of me to the o^y one 
in Europe for whom I now care." 

** My friend," I rejoined, "yon seem oyenrhdmed 
with sadness. Your nerves are, no doubt, affected by 
ill health, and as it is getting late we shall leave this 
lonely spot." 

The sun, which stood low over the summit of Mount 
Boujareah when we were settmg out, was now, indeed, 
descendfng into the waves beyond the headland of ^Udi 
Ferruch, and it was time to think of retoniing to the 
city. 

" My nerves are not affected, and my health is goo*!," 
he said. 
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^' Then perhaps yon are in love,*' said I, laughing, 
and trjmg to rally him on his low spirits. 

" And what then ?" he replied. " People sneer and 
rail at love m others, forgetting that they have snc- 
cumbed to it themselves. For my part I would set 
little value on the man whose heart has not at some 
time or other throbbed with the pulsations of pure and 
fervent love." 

• • ^' Well, be it so ; but surdy, Achille, your heart has 
not been captivated by any of those shapeless masses 
of white muslin we see moving through the streets of 
Algiers — ^I mean the Moresque ladles. Your taste, I 
am sore. Is too good for that." 
'^ Yon do me justice," he said, with a slight smile. 
" Well, Achille," I said, still bantering him, " now 
that we have come at the nature of your ailment, why 
are yon so dejected, man ? Mind, I am not led by any 
cariosity to inquire into your secrets ; but I detest your 
moping lovers. They always think that their own case 
is one of peculiar difficulty and misfortune, and they 
sink at mice into despondency." 

^' My case unfortunately affords too mich cause for 
despondence." 
'^ She is not a Moorish beauty, you say ?" 
"No." 

" Then, perhaps, some soft-eyed maid of Israel ?" 
" You are wrong again*" 

^ Well, I am not inquisitive, and I shall not probe 
your feelings any farther." 

" Amico," said Man£oni, ^' I have sought this oppor- 
tunity to diclose to you my feelings. I must tell yon 
my secret ; and, although you may laugh at me out- 
right, I must b^;in by telling yon that I am hopelessly 
and desperately in love with an Arab maid. When 
yon have heard all the circumstances of the affair yon 
will, perhaps, be more veady to excuse my present state 
of de jectiMi." 

" Forgive me, Achille," I said, " if I have treated 
too lightly a matter which is so important to you ; but 
this affair of an Arab girl savours so much of romance 
that it interests me deeply." 

"^ I shall tell yon all about it," he rejoined, *^ and 
that in as few words as possible." 

He then proceeded, without any interruption from 
me, to narrate the following particulars : — 

^^ About six months since, in the march of the army 
by Milianah, to snbdne the tribes of the Cbeliff, a 
small force of about five hundred men, of whom I was 
one, W4IS detached to execute a razzia on some Arab 
viUagea, and to scour a difficult defile in the chain of 
Little Atlas^ The duty was a perilous one, and was 
performed with a spirited daslv The spoils which we 
cjirried off consisted of a few hundred heads of cattle, 
and only twelve prisoners, whom we discovered in a 
ravine concealed at no great distance from a village 
which we had just oommitted to the flames. Of the 
prisoaers three were old men, as many more were chil- 
(iren, and the remainder were women, two of these being 
evideatlj persons of distinction, and four being nc- 
grcsscs^ who appeared to be their attendants. Of the 



two superior women one was a young girl of surpassing 
loveliness. Amico mio ! she was one of the most beautiful 
creatures in human form which eyes have ever beheld. 
Her figure was light, graceful and elastic ; her features 
were cast in the finest oriental mould, and her large, 
soft eyes, moistened with tears, betrayed, in the midst 
of sorrow and terror, such intelligence and such gentle- 
ness of soul as might have belonged to a maiden reared 
in the lap of Christian refinement. She was wounded 
in the arm, and all her fellow-prisoners seemed most 
anxious. to alleviate her suffering. The wound was in- 
flicted in a singular way. In the affray which ensued 
upon the discovery of the prisoners and other hostile 
Arabs in the ravine — ^which, I should tell you, was over- 
grown with prickly fig-trees and wild olives — this girl's 
father was among the first who fell mortally wounded, 
and her brother, a fine athletic youth, then fired at her 
point blank to prevent her from falling alive into the 
hands of the Christians. However, he only wounded 
her near the shoulder, and he himself fell the next 
moment pierced with two or three bullets. It was my 
lot to bo one of the party who had charge of the female 
prisoners ; I showed them all the attention which lay 
in my power ; two or three times I saved this lovely 
girl from insult; and having, to gi'atify my natural 
taste for languages, acquired some knowledge of Arabic 
immediately after my arrival in Algiers, I was able to 
express to her my sympathy, and to tell her, without 
any danger of being understood by my fellow-soldiers, 
that I would die to protect her from any injury. I 
cannot tell you what an effect my words and manner 
seemed to produce upon her. Her looks towards mo 
were full of expression, full of confidence ; when I ap- 
proached the camel on which she rode during the march, 
she seemed happy, and I felt that if she could love a 
Christian she loved me. On our arrival in Algiers our 
female prisoners excited the liveliest interest. I should 
have stated that the second Arab female was consider- 
ably the senior of the young girl I have described, but 
was also very beautiful, and excited special interest by 
the gracefulness of her costume and her sad but dignified 
demeanour. I saw her and her companion but once 
while in the city, and that time but for a moment. The 
young girl looked on me as if she had met some dear 
friend in the midst of a wilderness, and that look has 
left an impression on my heart that never can be ef- 
fa^d. I was delighted to find a few days after that 
the prisoners had been exchanged. It seemed, of course, 
to be an etemid separation between me and one whose 
image had become the veiy idol of my soul ; but still I 
was delighted, because I thought that she was thus re- 
moved from danger, and restored in safety to people of 
her own race. ' From that moment I have thought of 
nothing but her ; strange ideas have taken possession 
of me ; strange projects rise up in my mind, nor can I 
expel them from it You may call it infatuation, mad- 
ness. anjrthing you please, but, my dear friend, passion 
is a terrible thing, and when it has obtained posses- 
sion of our poor, weak nature, 'tis all in vain to struggle 
with it." 
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" Achille/' said I, at length breaking in on hia wild 
statement, " that is a false and dangerous maxim. We 
can and must struggle against our passions ; and re- 
member you have duties ** 

" Amico mio ! I pray you do not argue with me ; 
your arguments may puzzle my reason, but cannot reach 
my heart." 

" Then what do you propose to do, Achille ?" 

" Escape to the mountains.*' 

" You mean desert to the Arabs." 

" Desert implies dishonour ; the word sickens me." 

" Yet it is, nevertheless, the true term to describe 
such an act." 

" Ilemember," said Manzoni, with earnestness, " that 
I am not a Frenchman. I have entered this service as 
a momentary expedient, driven to it by necessity. I 
detest this soldier's life. I lijy many of the gallant 
fellows with whom I am associated, but I loathe the 
military profession. Under ordinary circumstances I 
would rather die than have a stigma cast npon my 
name; but the i)osition in which I am now placed 
changes everything, and I can see no dishonour in the 
course which I propose." 

" And your chevrons," I remarked. 

" I shall tear them off, or try another expedient to 
get rid of them," he replied impatiently. 
. " Achille, you are mad !" 

" Not so mad either,'* he rejoined. " I shall make my 
way to the mountains — ^those blue precipitous heights 
of Atlas, toward which my longmg eyes and my yearn- 
ing heart are turned every day since I met my loved 
one ; I shall find the spot where she dwells ; I shall 
perform some service for her tribe to win her hand, as 
I know that I have already won her heart ; I shall 
penetrate with her to some oasb in the great southern 
desert; perhaps I may be able, by some circuitous 
route, to return with her to Europe, and there introduce 
to my beloved sister my glorious Arab bride. amico 
mio ! with such a prospect before me do not say I am 
mad 1" and the poor fellow pressed my hand fervently 
in both of his. 

" To me the case seems hopeless," I said. 

*' Full of peril, but nut hopeless," he rejoined ; and 
as we had by this time entered the city, and reached the 
Place du Gouvemcment, he bid me a last adieu, having 
previously committed to my charge a locket with his 
hair, and an amber bracelet, to give his sister whenever 
I should return to Paris. 

Some months elapsed before I heard "anything more 
of Achille Manzoni ; for, cognisant as I was of his in- 
tention, I did not wish to be seen making inquiries 
about hun ; but it appeared that in a day or two after 
our interview he disappeared from his qharters ; having 
previously, as I subsequently learned, caused himself, 
by an intentional act of disobedience, to be reduced 
to the rank of private soldier, and thus to be re- 
lieved from his responsibility of sergeant fourrier. 
Months, as I have said, elapsed, and I had indeed 
almost ceased to think about my unfortunate friend, 
when one day a soldier of the Foreign Legion made me 



out with some difBcuIty, and told me that my Italian, 
as he called him, and another deserter, had been cap- 
tured in Mount Atlas, habited and armed as Bcdouioi ; 
that they had been tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be shot ; that several of the officers had made inter- 
cession for poor Manzoni, but in vain. The discipline 
of the army was very rigid, and with fresh hostilities 
impending, the authorities were resolved jnst then to 
enforce it with the utmost rigour. In fine, that tlicu 
two unhappy men were to be shot at an eaiiy hour next 
morning, and that Manzoni had desired to have, if pos- 
sible, one moment^s interview with me before be died. 

I was thunderstruck and horrified at this intelligence, 
and lost no time in hastening to the camp of Mustafa, 
where the head-quarters of the Foreign Legion then 
were. Without much difficulty I obtained access to 
the cell of the condemned man. I could scarcely recog- 
nise my unhappy friend. He had got his head shaved 
among the Arab^, and although ihe hair had commenced 
to grow, he was still nearly bald ; his features were 
haggard, and his complexion perfectly browned by the 
sun of the Sihara ; he wore nothing bat loose trowser^ 
and a coarse, soiled shirt, which hung open about his 
neck ; his hands were manacled, and he sat on the side 
of his pallet with his back turned towards the entrance. 
Three armed soldiers were on guard within the apart- 
ment. 

What a change from the independent, higbroindod, 
cheerful, handsome, intellectual, and el^ant yonng fel- 
low whom I had known in Paris about two years before ! 
I could hardly find utterance when I entered, and at 
length I only said in a low \oice : — '' Manzoni, I am 
grieved to the heart at this scene." 

" I know that, my friend," he murmured ; " my fate 
is a sad one." 

There was no use then in npbrdding him, or re- 
minding him of past advice, and the result of headlong 
passion. We both remained silent, and while I held 
his poor manacled hands tightly grasped in mine, he 
looked affectionately and with a sort of sad snule into 
my face. 

" Now, Achille," I said, " it only remains for yon to 
recall s' me of the sweet religious impressions of your 
boyhood. Now is the time for them, and it is well ttiat 
a I'ttle time yet remains." 

" I cannot pray," he answered ; " I have been Ico 
long wicked. Will you pray for me ?" 

'^ Let us both pray," I observed ; and although he 
first showed some reluctance, he did kneel ; and we re- 
peated one of those sweet litanies in which bb voice 
had often joined in his early years. The prayer touched 
his heart ; his tears flowed, and when we arose he 
pressed my hand most tenderly. 

At that time religion was in a fearfully low state on 
a great part of the Continent ; a chaplain was almost an 
uncalled-for officer in the French army : his sacred fonc* 
tions were scarcely thought of by the men, unless when 
a few companies were marched on Snnday mornings 
to the messe militaire, while the band amnsed the audi- 
ence with the overture to Robert ie DiabUy or some 
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other operatic airs. Bat, thank God, all that is changed, 
and {be generation which was then growing hoary In 
the gloomy ways of infidelity, has nearly passed away. 
Poor Manxoni had been carried away like others by the 
bancfal spirit of the age, but happily it was not difficult 
to revive in him better feelings. I did not attempt to 
nsnrp an office which did not belong to me, bat I re- 
joiced that the few words I ventured to speak produced, 
by a merciful grace, a happy impression. He promised 
me that he would take ample advantage of the chap- 
lain's visit that evening, and that ho would employ the 
few hours which remained to him in a suitable manner. 
He bad notbiog, he said, to tell me, but to entreat that 
I would give his last fond love to the one friend whom 
I knew, on my return to France — to tell her all, and to 
try to excuse his misfortunes. He finally begged that 
I would not come to witness the scene of the moiTow 
— he made no allusion to the object of his unhappy 
flight to the mountains, nor did I ever hear whether ho 
had succe^ed in finding the beautiful Arab girl by 
whom his affections had been captivated — and thus wo 
parted for ever in this life. 

I resided at that time at the place called the Swedish 
Garden, little more than a mile outside the walls of 
Algiers, on the road to Dclli Ibrahim. The way thither 
lay by the Fort de I'Erapereur, which commanded the 
Casbah, or Palace of the Dey, at the highest point of 
the city, and which was, in its turn commanded by still 
higher land within cannon shot, to the south and west. 
The place where I was stopping was, indeed, the site of 
some of the batteries planted by the French invading 
army, in 1830, against the said Fort de TEmpfirenr, the 
capture of which immediately secured the city to the 
cooquerors. This place, which owes its name to the 
circumstance of being the property of the Swedish con- 
sulate, is beautifully situated, on one of the most ele- 
vated points of the sea-coast ridge of high land, which 
is generally called Saha), but sometimes beai-s the name 
of Mount Bouj^reah, especially at that part where it 
rises still higl^er, near its western extremity. The view 
is magnificent, extending very far seaward, on the one 
E^ide, and embracing the entire panorama of the Little 
Atlas, with the intervening plains of the Mitidja, on the 
other. The city, indeed, is concealed from the eye by 
the brow of the eminence ; but the •entire semicircular 
bay is visible, from Algiers to Cape Matifou, with the 
white breakers which perpetually line that coast, and 
the sand-hills, whijh extend considerably inward from 
the shore, and the camp of Mustafa, and siill farther 
on the village of Koubah, and beyond it the low 
banks of tlic Haratch, and the Maison Carrdo in the 
distance. 

Often have I looked upon that gorgeous scene from 
the grating of an casteni window, when roused by can- 



non-shot at the dawn of day ; and listened to the mili- 
tary band which played in the camp, far below, while 
the first glories of a bright southern morning were burst- 
ing from behind the craggy summits of Mount Atlas. 
And it was just such a moniiug which followed my last 
interview with Achillc Manz'^ni, The loud booming of 
a cannon echoed, as usual, through the hills : then fol- 
lowed the beat of drum and shrill note of trumpet souad- 
ing the reveille ; the camp was soon alive, and with pal- 
pitating heart I listened to its movements, for nothing 
was yet visible there but the white walls of the huts 
which covered many nn acre of suiface. In the mean 
time a white fog lay upon the Mitidja like a sea ; the 
haze in the gorges of the mountains began to assume a 
delicate tone of ultra-marine, mingling imperceptibly 
with the warmer pui-ple and carmine tints of the sum- 
mits, above which fioated in the pure, sultry atmosphere 
a few slender streaks of cloud, which wore firat vermi- 
lion, then of a bright yellow tinge, and then of molten 
gold. 

While the gorgeous face of nature, so full of calm, 
majestic beauty, was undergoing these ch.mgcs, the 
movement in the camp of Mustafa was becoming more 
and more active ; columns of troops were to be seen 
passing and repassing ; squares were formed, and the 
rattle of drums was incessant. I could not understand 
the military pantomime which was passing on the sands, 
far below me ; but my heart sickened at the prepara- 
tions, a chill went through my veins, my knees trembled, 
and my teeth chattered as if from cold. At length all 
seemed for a moment silent and at rest — the drums had 
ceased ; I thought I could perceive some small, indefi- 
nite objects close to the sand-hills, where one side of 
the vast, hollow square of military was left open down 
to the sea. Could these bo the two condemned men, 
awaiting the signal for the firing parties to sen! them 
into eternity ? I prayed with all the fervour I could 
command. I prayed, indeed, all that morning for my 
unhappy friend and his companion in misfortune. Hush ! 
again the roll of a drum 1 and again silence 1 Two 
small clouds of white smoke burst in the midst of the 
hollow squaj-e, then a horrible pause of five or six se- 
conds before two sharp sounds reached my par, almost 
together — but, before these sounds arrived, the souls of 
Achille Manzoni and his wretched comrade were before 
their Eternal Judge and Maker ! 

Thus man's work in this affair was finislicd. I left 
Africa soon after, and I confess that this melancholy 
episode, and the sad duty which still remainei of dis- 
c'osin^ to Madalena Manzani the fcite of her unhappy 
brother, were among the most piinful circumstauciS 
which I encountered in my wandering^?. Others, if per- 
mitted, I may hereafter recount to the gentle reader. 

M. H. 
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A WAIL FOR EOGHAN RUA O'NEILL. 

(translated by erionnach.) 

[Tho foUowm^ is a translation of a very rare Gaelic Dirge for the great Chieftain. We have met with no copy 
of it but ou'e, which is in T. (Jonnclian's collection — a rare book at present. The following, we beUeve, is tae 
first translation ever made of it, and as it is close both to metre and matter, our readers will obtain a correct idea of 
the original. T. Connellan's copy is in some parts irregolar, and seems to be a faulty version ; nevertbeless the thoughts 
are very striking. It has been attributed to 0*Caroian, but as the song intimates personal acquaintance with the 
hero, and as O^Carolan was not bom till after his death, that is out of the question. It may have been the composition 
of O'ConncUan, who was also a celebrated musician. The song itself appears to have been written to muaio, and we 
have heard a dirge in Ulster called *'Carolan's Lament for Eoghan Rua" which in reality may have been the compoation 
of 0*ConncIlan, and may match the song.] 

r. 
A MOST great loss is thy loss to me, 
A loss to all who had speech with thee ; 
On earth can so hard a heart there bo 
As not to weep for the death of Eoghan? 

Och, Ochon! 'tis / am stricken, 

Unto death the rest may sicken, 

T^vas there the Soul who all did quicken — 

Ah, and Thou in Thy grave! *» 

II. 
I stood at Cavan o'er thy tomb, 
Thou spok'st no word thro' all my gloom, 
want ! ruin ! bitter doom ! 
lost, lost heir of the House of Niall ! 

I care not now whom death may borrow, 

Despair sits by me, night and morrow, 

My life, alas ! is one long sorrow — 

And Thou in Thy grave! 

III. 

child of heroes, heroic child! 
Thou'dst smite our foe in the battle wild, 
Thou'dst right all wrong, gallant and mild! 
And who liveth now — ^that Eoghan is dead? 

In place of feasts, alas ! there's sighing, * 

In place of song wild, woe and crying, 
Alas ! I live with my heart a-dying — 
And Thou in lliy grave ! 

• IV. 

My woe — is't not a surpassing woe? 
My heart is torn with rending throe ; 

1 wail that I am not lying low * 
In silent death, by thy side, Eoghan ! 

Thou wast most skilled all straits to ravel, 
And thousands bronght'st from death and cavil, 
They journey safe who with thee travel — 
And Thou with Thy God ! 

V. 

My days shall count but a short, sad space 
Till I, 'mid saints, sball behold Thy face. 
Nor meet to grieve in that holy place, 
But rejoice before the self-chosen Lamb. 

0, then I ne'er shall fear to sever, 

0, from thy side I'll wander never, 

Singing tlie glory and peace for over — 

And we with our God ! 
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A MORNING NEWSPAPER. 

BT J. U. M.y T.C.D. 
Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. 

TiiERE is no description of literature so uoivcrsally read 
as that famished through the medium of newspapers, 
and jet, strange to say, but very little is known by the 
nureasoning public of the complicated modus operandi^ 
by means of which the materials are obtained and shaped 
both for their infurmation and amusement : and of the 
amount of talent and labour requisite to keep up a supply 
adc(iaate to the increasin ; demand in this age of rapid 
progress. Ceaseless activity pervades every department 
each hour of the twenty-four, an enormously ex])cnsivc 
staff, coosistlng of editors, reporters, readers, composi- 
tors, machinists, messengers, et hoc genus omne^ are 
engaged in never-ending toil Whilst the more fortu- 
uate reader is enjoying undisturbed repose, or dreaming, 
perchance, of the events of the day just closed, the wires 
of the telegraph — that marvel of modern inventions — 
are brought into requisition, and daring the sittings of 
Parliament, for example, a constant stream of words b 
borne on the subtle fluid from the ^' greatest assembly 
ia the world" to the hands of compositors in the remotest 
parts of the United Kingdom, to be by them ^' set up" 
for the paper of the following morning ; scarcely has the 
speaker resomed his seat before his eloquence, which 
most first filter through the sifting process of transcrip- 
tion, is permanently recorded for peru^l at the breakfast 
Ublo. This is a costly item in the cxpendi^aro of the 
establishment, and leads to the employment of a vast 
namber of pei-sons who must possess education and in - 
tcUigence for the accurate 4ischai*ge of their duties. Lon- 
don, it is almost needless to assert, is the great centre 
from which emanates original editorial articles, and ihose 
who have experience of the press cannot fail to bo struck 
with the fact — ^not creditable to Ireland — that the re- 
markably able ^^ leaders'' which sqppear in the TimeSy 
Herald^ Morning Pasty Daily News, and Saturday 
Review^ some of Irish authorship, are frequently repro- 
duced in this country in a diluted form, and far from im- 
proved by the ingredients added thereto. Some Irish 
papers are, of course, free from this charge of wholeside 
plagiarism, and are written with spirit and independence. 
With the solitary exception of the '^ Times," the London 
papers show an extremely intimate knowledge of Irish 
affairs. To please a certain shallow class of narrow- 
minded Englishmen, there is often an nnbeoomiog seve- 
rity of tone adopted in dealing with what are called the 
faults and peculiarities of Irishmen, and this is the more 
apparent in its columns whkh are dbfignred by unmean- 
ing prejudice and malignant sarcasm whenever this 
well-abnaed country is the subject of comment. Still 
even the most patriotic Hibernian mast admire the 
ability of the writing, which is further enhanced by the 
absence of cliqueism, a defect very visible nearer home. 
The sucoessful journalist must be gifted with tact and 
aptitude, and should also undergo steady training to 
qualify for the profession. It is a fatal mistake to sup- 



pose that he can be had ready made. Pedants with 
no well-defined vocation, and barristers whoso legal lore 
has been suffered to lie dormant and unappreciated by 
indiscrimiuating solicitora sometimes attempt an " ar- 
ticle," and usually fail igoominiously. Their placo 
is probably filled by an unsuccessful schoolmaster, or a 
fossil grinder, who has spent the best years of his life 
and exhausted his energies in the dreary torture of 
" cramming*' for University term and honour examina- 
tions — men who being, generally speaking, unacquainted 
with the ways of the world, are betrayed at times into 
ludicrous blunders. Vexed by the depressing effects 
of disippoiutmcnt in their new career, they try to write 
smaitly, and hopelessly mar their contributions by 
unjustifiable personalities and blunted irony, the miser- 
able substitutes for reason and common sense. They, 
in short, model their essays after the fashion of our 
Transatlantic brethren, who are so prone to indulge 
in coaree invective, and impotent threats against indi- 
viduals as well as public bodies. The compilation of 
a daily newspaper is an essential — possibly, all things 
considered — the most essential element in its produc- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, an undertaking which the im- 
promptu editor of the calibre just described affects to 
despise, on the ground that it is too mechanical for the 
man of genius, whose province it is to wield the pen, 
forgetful, pe^adventure, that there can be no more con- 
temptible occupation than that of writing under the 
withering influence of proprietorial dictation, in order 
to pander to the whims and court the fleeting popularity 
of a party. People, however, of more expansive un- 
derstandings, with wisdom to reflect and courage to 
arrive at then* own conclusions, are aware th^t in select- 
ing for a newspaper there is a wide field for the exer- 
cise of literary taste and judgments To cater for in- 
numerable varieties of minds day after day, and succeed 
in bringing out a paper which will prove interesting, and, 
at the same time, instructive, is not so easy as some 
imagine. Simple as this is thought to bo, it involves 
vast trouble, anxiety, and watchfulness, if only to avoid 
the reprinting of stale news. To wade through files 
of journals from all parts of the habitable globe, and 
cuU scraps from each, is not a trifling routine; and it 
wonld, indeed, be irksome to a degree were it not for 
the remarkable and stirring incidents which are momen- 
tarily brought to light An editor, if a keen observer, 
has opportunities which few enjoy of forming enlarged 
and dear views of human nature in all its manifoki 
phases. He has under his notice, as it were, an epitome 
of the current proceedings of the world. All its horrors, 
trials, temptations, pleasures, and utter hollowness pass 
in review before him. ^* Man," it is said, '* is the mea- 
sure of all things ;" and truly the range of an editor's 
intellectaal powers is deemed to be illimitable. He b 
looked upon as a person of prodigious versatility, and, 
therefore, expected to enlighten mankind on every con- 
ceivable topic which may arise in the minds of his 
numerous interrogators ; he is, in fact, treated as a living 
cncyclop«dia, from whom every description of informa- 
tion can be extracted at will. Familiaiity with the leading 
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characteriiticd of public mea is certaioTj indispensable 
to anyone who desires to take a correct surrey of 
every political question which comes to the surface. 
A glance at certain organs woald suffice to convince any 
candid reader that the prevalent habit of mixing np re- 
ligion with nearly every question discussed la one of 
the chief banes which has over tended to impede the 
advance of Ireland, and the effect of this vicious custom 
is to propagate everlaatiog discord, and sow undying 
enmity between children of the same soil. 

As soon as the editor of a metropolitan daily paper 
Las made his choice of news, in which he had been en- 
gaged for several hours, he is waited upon by the fore- 
man of the compositors' department, a functionary with- 
out whom the paper would never spring into being. 
Having previously concluded his calcluations, he an- 
nounces the quantity of space open, and on getting 
the necessary modicum of matter, retires gorged to his 
office, in order to digest it, and immediately commences 
the puzzling operation of preparing for the morning 
publication. The large metal table at which he stands 
whilst performing this task ^resembles a chess-board on 
which an animated game is Mng played, and is in a 
state of bewildering confusion. Copy is strewn Indiscri- 
minately over every part of it; reports of railway and 
crinoline accidents, meetings, murders, suicides, ship- 
wrecks, battles, banquets, trials, abductions, breach of 
promise cases, robberies, assaults, popular lectures, mu- 
sical criticism, reviews of books, meteorological and 
market returns, letters of indignant citizens, births, 
deaths and marriages, are heaped together in one com- 
mon ruin, forming an indescribable chaos. Were an 
uninitiated' stranger to enter, when the foreman is 
distributing diminutive fragments of manuscript to 
the all-absorbing compositors, he would entertain se- 
rions doubts as to the possibility of their being 
moulded within a few hours into a paper, wonder- 
fully free even from errors of punctuation. The fore- 
man refen-ed to is a strict disciplinarian. Silence is 
rigorously enjoined in the ranks over which ho presides. 
Though his duties are exceedingly onerous, still he has 
an uoaccountable desire to meddle with every other 
branch of the concern, impressed with the delusion that 
nothing can go right which he does not overhaul. It 
is, however, but fair to say, that his sharp eyes occasion- 
ally detect serious omissions, and instances of neglect, 
which are inseparable from newspaper labour; but which, 
if allowed to escape notice, would sorely test the readcr^s 
patience. He has, of course, a high estimate of his 
mental qualities, and covets the privilege of altering a 
Time^ article or the Queen's speech. In his judgment 
the latter is a very inferior composition, and with the 
utmost difficulty he restrains himself from adding two 
or three touches, so that it may be more in accordance 
with his ideas of literary elegance. He abounds in ob- 
solete precedents, which arc quoted whenever he wanfs to 
check what he regards as the ruinous innovations of this 
restless period of the nineteenth century. Despite these 
little excusable weaknesses, he is a wonderful man. At 
work night and day, he seems never to seek sleep, and 



yet looks as brisk and fresh at noon as if he had taken 
the ** round of the clock.** To revert for an instant, be- 
fore condudittg this imperfect sketch, to the reporters, 
who have many claims to consideration and gratitude, 
it may not be amiss to inform the fault-finding portion 
of the community — a legion so ready to bestow adrice, 
that valueless commodity when applied to matters of 
which they are wholly innocent— of the trying ordea! 
which these members of the " fourth estate" have to 
undergo. A metropolitan morning paper, which does 
not appropriate largely the news supplied by its con- 
temponiries, has at least eight reporters. These gen- 
tlemen are mixed up in aH sorts of agreeable and dis- 
agreeable events, and speedily learn to put the propor 
estimate on men and manners. Their minds are kept 
on the stretch and over-wrought for hoars during tlit? 
day, but their hardest work begins after midnight. The 
ink of their reports is strll wet whOst they are bein;^ 
printed for circulation. The egotistical and floundering^ 
demagogue is their unrelenting enemy. A man who is 
proof against the plainest hints that he is tiring out hL< 
hearers, and expending uncultivated oratory to no pur- 
pose, year after year will expose his nnsympsthising 
friends to the infliction of long speeches, which the re- 
porter is compelled to prune and reduce, so as to bring 
them within the pale of grammatical construction. 
Then there is the muddy man, whose thoughts are en- 
veloped iq an impenetrable mass of inappropriate dic- 
tion. They have to be interpreted for him, and shorn 
of empty rubbish. He is likewise unreasonable and 
unthankful for what is done to enable him to pas.^ 
muster. Unhappily in Ireland there is, in season and 
out of season, and notwithstanding the fickle character 
of our climate, snpcrabundaift crops of wild eloquence, 
in which the tares greatly preponderate. The motto 
Res non verba is reversed Vox et prceferea nihU U 
indelibly stamped on the brow of the majority of our 
public speakei*s. They never think that rather more 
than two hours are sp:'.nt in transcribing from notes a 
speech that would be delivered in from twenty minutes to 
half en hour. Nearly every person connected with news- 
papers in these degenerate days of reckless competition, 
is more or less, subject to occasional petty anooyanccs, 
which would suffice to sour the happy disposition of Mark 
Tapley, who was blessed with the unenviable kna(^ of 
being jolly under the most depressing circumstances, or 
disturb the equanimity of Job. A reporter especially, 
is liable to be transformed into a modern Timon, and 
often tempted to use the "spade." He finds it impos- 
sible to pleas3 those with whom he comes into profes- 
sional contact. Indifferent as he is to the religion, politic^ 
or country of the persons with whom he has to deal, be 
acts towards all with the utmost impartiality. A 
bigottod partizan or unfair ** recording angel" is now 
seldom to be met with — he is indeed fortunately a rara 
avis in lerrvi, '^et he is ever in danger of giving unin- 
tentional oflbnce, if he should exercise a discretion in 
separating the grain from the chaff", which in spite of 
the severest analysis, will sometimes inundate his uot^'.s 
as he discovers to his horror when the small hoars a{k- 
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proach. Hosts of men are silly enough to tliiuk tliat their 
effusions should be preserved with as much care, for an 
admiring posterity, as the sonU stirring eloquence of the 
orator of ancient Greece. They cannot or will not see 
why any distinction should be made between Lord 
Brougham and a green grocer. In their opinion the^ 
same stenographic justice should be done to both. But 
what broad sheet would be tolerated, if the sifting 
process were to be abolished ? If self-styled oratora 
would only keep in view the following aliter reading 
of the celebrated lines of the Scotch poet : 

* * O wad some power the gif tie gie us, 
To see oursela as reporters see iia," 

Tvhat benefits would accrue to mankind from a judicious 
silence ? How much less talking for talk sake ? What 
a re'ief to judges and jurors from the painful necessity 
of listening for hours together to mere word-spinning? 
What a saving to the pockets of unfortunate litigants, 
who are obliged to sit out a protracted trial, conscious 
that every word spoken in their cause represents so 
many sterling gold coin of the realm. A concentration 
of ideas would likewise have the effect of keeping well- 
disposed congregations awake during the sermon, and 
might, perhaps, prevent young ladies from knitting at 
meetings and popular lectures, and attend to what is 
addressed to them from the platform, cither for their 
instruction or to enlist their sympathies in behalf of the 
societies they profess to support. With an acquired 
penetration a reporter can tell in an instant whether a 
speech has been committed to memory or spoken extem- 
pore, and should he venture to ask for the manuscript, 
which, be feels assured, is cunningly concealed in the 
gentleman's pocket, the latter smiles at being suspected 
of such industry, and declares that ho had been '^ quite 
unexpectedly called on to speak, and was not in the 
habit of studying his subject." The reporter, of course, 
does not believe one word of this, and renews his 
application for the litera scripta. The gentleman 
cannot withstand the offer of being made to appear 
at full length in print. He cheerfully promises an 
effort to transfer his thoughts to paper ; and having 
hastily gone away for that purpose, returns in about 
forty minutes with a speech which could not have been 
written by the expertest of penmen in less than from 
three to four hoars ! I And what specimens of cali- 
graphy are sometimes handed to him for publication — 
they might bo aptly compared to a sheet of white paper, 
which had been hurriedly traversed by a couple of 
vigorous spiders, previously steeped in blacking. If 
the Platonic theory, that pleasure is invariably preceded 
by pail!, hold good, what a happy Elysium is in store for 
the pillars of the public press. 

Our present esteemed Viceroy is a finished and 
classical orator. His beautifully-balanced sentences 
fall harmoniously on the ear, the matter is just as 
jrood as the style, and his speeches are reported con 
aviorCy and read with pleasure and advantage. In 
Bpite of the nnkindly taunts directed against him under 
the cloak of anonymous writing, he is deservedly popular. 



His scholarship is undoubted : liis amiability of dispo- 
sition, courteous demeanour, and genuine deare for the 
national prosperity and well-being of the country, are 
assuredly not lost on the impressible, generous, quick- 
witted, but impulsive people over whom he rules as the 
representative of a beloved Queen. 

Then who does not listen with delight to the more 
impetuous eloquence of our distinguished countryman, 
the Right Honorable James Whiteside ? Whether in 
the law courts, the theatre where he won his first lau- 
rels, or in the British senate, he no sooner rises than 
numbers flock together to hear his brilliant addresses, 
copiously intermixed with flashes of wit and incompar- 
able sarcasm, his great forte. He, too, has had one or 
two severe critics who have endeavoured to dim the lustre 
of his fame, but, as in the case of the Earl of Carlisle, 
the shafts aimed with such damaging intent, have had 
their venom extracted by the unerring vox popall, and 
fell harmlessly on the contemplated victims. The Lord 
Justice of Appeal, the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, the Master of the Rolls,Chief Justice Mooahan, 
Baron Fitzgerald, Mr. Justice Christian, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, the present eloquent and kind-hearted 
Mr. O'Hagan, her Majesty's Attorney-General for 
Ireland, and the Solicitor- General, Mr. Lawson, are 
also to be included among the ornaments of the 
Irish Bench and Bar, of which - Ireland is so justly 
proud, and whose character for learning was sus- 
tained in bygone times by Curran, Plunket, the 
Pennefathers, O'Connell, Shiel, O'Loghlen, Burton, 
Smith, and Joy. Some barristers and clergymen have 
glaring faults in speaking, which injure the cause of 
those for whom they respectively plead ; the former 
use unnecessary repetitions, and thereby weaken the 
effect of the argument, and both are too long-winded. 
The reports which deluge the papers at anniversary 
religions meetings corroborate those remarks with 
regard to the latter. AVere patriots and ministers 
of every persuasion to confine themselves to their legi- 
timate calling, and be content to preach peace and 
good-will towards men, Ireland would progress with 
still more gigantic strides than those which for the pist 
decade have astonished her best^ wishers, and continue 
to puzzle her pretended friends. She is gradually disco- 
vering that self-reliance is the only lever by which she can 
raise herself. In spite of ages of misrule and the hun- 
dred obstacles which were thrown in her thorny paths, 
her sons have ever held a foremost rank in ever}'^ post 
assigned to them. The army recruited in the Emerald 
Isle a Wellington, a Gough, and others who led her 
bravo soldiei*s triumphantly under every clime, and 
ag linst foes worthy of their steel. The Lawrences were 
admittedly the saviours of India. And conspicuous 
amon;;st the governors of that extensive and densely 
populous country was the brother of the "Iron 
Duke," the Marquis of Wellcsley, whose name shines 
forth in the history of India. The senate has been 
adorned by the philosophic eloquence and almost 
prophetic wisdom of Burke. Our not over-partial, 
self -elected censor, the Times, devoted, not many 
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months ago, an article to an unqualified eulogy of 
the force of argument and closeness of reasoning which 
marked the oratory of the late eminent Loi-d Plun- 
ket, '^ the consummate orator,^ as Lord Brougham 
termed him in his inaugural address hefore the Social 
Science Congress ; and, with characteristic inconsis- 
tency, at the next breath sneers at Hibernian logic, 
and heaps ridicule on an honorable member, by obi- 
eerving that he spoke in "perfectly good Irish" — 
wilfully ignorant, perhaps, of the incontrovertible fact, 
that the £ngllsh language is more correctly spoken in 
this country than in England. But the theory of the Times 
is, that nothing good can come out of the Irish Nazareth. 
There are at present on the English Bench four Irishmen, 
second to none of their learned brethren— Baron 
Martin, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Justice Hill, and 
Mr. Justice Keatinge. The lamented Phillips and 
Sergeant Murphy were Commissioners of the English 
Insolvent Court. Sir Hugh Cairns, the Solicitor- 
General of England under the ministry of the Earl 
of Derby, is acknowledged to be one of the first equity 
lawyers at the Bar, and one of the most powerful and 
accomplished debaters in the House of Commons. The 
high reputation of the Irbh School of Medicine was 
also upheld by the representative sent to London in the 
person of the late deeply-'regretted Dr. Bobert Bentley 
Todd, F.R.S., the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father. His practice in the great metropolis, in the midst 
of so many eminent physicians and surgeons, was ex- 
tensive. His valuable contributions to medical litera- 
ture, the result of great experience and erudition, are a 
self-erected monument more enduring than brass. And 
though last, not least, at the higher competitive exami- 
Bations, Irish students fi*om Irish educational institu- 
tions have carried off more than their share of valuable 
appointments. That their education is sound and gen- 
eral can be seen by reference to the reports of the Com- 
missioners. They stood twice at the head of the list 
at the Indian Civil Service Examinations, were on one 
occasion first in Mathematics, Classics, the Mental 
Sciences, Italian, French and German, English Litera- 
ture, and the Oriental languages. 

If the entrance examinations were made a searching 
test of thorough preliminary classical teaching, they 
would react most beneficially on the schools, and by 
raising the standard of education, enable students from 
this country to compete with still more success. 

This is a pardonable digression naturally suggested 
by the foregoing remarks. The public then, is a 
^^ grasping, grinding" animal, which demands the pound 
of flesh at any sacriflce, and is never satisfied ; but those 
discontented mortals who are wont to exclaim, " there 
is nothing in the papers," may be more charitable, when 
made aware of the outlay of money and wear and tear 
of human life, requisite to produce that nothing daily 
for their edification. 



THE SIEGE OP DUNCANNON. 

In the number immediately preceding this, we devoted 
a considerable space to the biography of Father Bouk-^ 
venture Baron, who, we need hardly repeat, must ever 
rank among the most distinguished of our Irish writers, 
whether we regard the multiplicity of his published 
works or the profound erudition which they exhibit. 
In fulfilment, therefore, of our promise, we now submit 
to our readers an English version of the leai-ned father*:) 
diary of the siege and capture of the fort of Duocannon, 
a most memorable incident in the military history of 
Ireland during the seventeenth century. Let us pre^ 
mise, however, that Father Baron was indebted to some 
friend who assisted at the operations for the diuroal 
narrative which he turned into Latin, and of which he 
pu'blished two editions, one dedicated to the supreme 
council of the Confederates, and another (that now be- 
fore us) which, after being reprinted at Wurtsburgh in 
1666, he dedicated to his friend, Sii* Patrick O'Muliedy, 
thQn Spanish ambassador at the court of Charles the 
Second of England. The value of this Diary will, 
doubtless, be heightened in the estimation of our readers, 
when we state, that the fall of Dnncannon placed the 
Confederates in possession of one of the most important 
strongholds then in Ireland, commanding as it did the en- 
trance to the ports of Waterford and Ross, and enabling 
them to carry on diplomatic and commercial relations 
with tlie shores of France, Spain, and Holland, whence 
they received from to time large supplies of money, arms, 
and ammunition. Two very remarkable men — General 
Preston and Lord Esmonde — are brought promioenUy 
before us in this opusculum or minor work of Father 
Baron, and it may not be amiss to say a few words 
respecting those rival commanders. Preston, had 
distinguished himself in the Low Countries, where 
his noble defence of Louvaiu ranked him among the 
most celebrated military leaders of his time ; but as for 
Esmonde, who commanded the fort of Doncaunon for 
the Parliament, it would be hard to find in the history 
of any country a man of more unscrupulous or treache- 
rous character. An apostate from the religion of his 
forefathers, a repudiator of the woman who was sup- 
posed to be his lawful wife, a remorseless suborner of 
perjurers, a rapacious plunderer of the Catholics of 
Wicklow ; and, in fine, a traitor to the unfortunate 
Charles the Firat, he stands out in strong relief among 
the most flagitious villains of a period when rascality 
and impious cant may be said to have culminated. 

Esmonde's death, as Father Baron informs as, oc- 
curred soon after the taking of Dnncannon, noi^bonld 
we omit to state that the success of the Irish was in 
great measure owing to the supplies of money and mu* 
nitions sent to them by Pope Urban VilL, thiougk 
Father Scarampo, then Papal minister to the Confede- 
rates. For particulars of the life of this truly great roan, 
the friend and patron of Oliver Plunket, we remit the 
reader to the admirable biography which the Rev. Dr. 
Moran has given us of the martyred Primate — a work In 
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every respect worthy of highest commendation, and ab- 
solutely necessary for all those who desire to be inti- 
mately acquainted with one of the most dismal and, at 
the same time, most glorious episodes in our chequered 
history. Having stated so much, by way of introduc- 
tion, we now proceed to give Father Baron's narrative 
of the siege of Duncannon, by the Confederated Catho- 
lics, under General Preston, subjoining various incidents 
relating to the history of the fort itself at subsequent 
periods. 

" Eleven miles south-east of the city of Waterford 
near where the sister rivers, the Snir, Nore, and Bar- 
row, fall into the sea, stands the fort of Duncannon, on 
a site so elevated that it commands all ships approach- 
ing either Waterford or Ross. Hence when the Spaniards 
threatened a descent on our shores In 1588, it was 
thought worth while to strengthen the fortifications of 
the place. From the fort a narrow neck of land runs out 
into the sea, and on it there is a tall, slender tower or 
light-house,* said to Have been erected by the merchants 
of Boss, iu the days of their commercial prosperity. 
The fort itself covers an area of about three acres, and 
on the face looking seawards it is defended by three 
batteries, while on that opposite the laud it is pro- 
tected by a deep dry ditch; behind this there was 
a massive and precipitous rampart hollowed out of 
the living rock, and on it were two watch towers. 
There were also two sally ports, and between them 
a draw-bridge, which could be raised or lowered as oc- 
casion might require. Behind the latter the English con- 
structed another rampart, parallel to the first ; and close 
to the citadel of the fort they raised a third (rampart), 
faced with earth, and amply furnished with all appli- 
ances for making a vigorous defence. In fact, the fort 
was provided with every requirement^ for the English 
had resolved to hold it to the last, when they discovered 
that we were bent on taking it ; and, indeed, it was well 
worth taking, for its site, as we have said, was com- 
manding, its structure solid, and whosoeyer was master 
of it, must also be master of the neighbouring seaports, 
and the entire circumjacent territory. 

As soon therefore as the supremo council of the Con- 
federates bad made every preparation for the siege, 
and appointed two of their own body, Galfrid Baron, 
and Nicholas Plunketf, to act as commissioners during 
the operations, they ordered General Thomas Preston 
to proceed with the forces destined for the expedition. 
He therefore marched from Waterford after the feast of 
the Epiphany, at the head of twelve hundred infantry, 
most of which were draughted from the regiment of 
Eichard Butler, Lord Mountgarret, and others from that 
of the Wexford regiment commanded by Colonel Sinnott. 
A troop of horse numbering eighty, belonging to Robert 
Talbot's cavalry, accompanied this little army, which 
appeariug before Duncannon on Monday, January 20th, 
lost no time in pitching tents within musket shot 
of the fort, where the cavity of the valley afforded shel- 
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ter against the wind and severity of the winter. 
Early in the morning the general, ordered the soldiers 
to prepare for work, and he also sent a detachment to 
take possession of the wind-mill, (then in ruins,) which 
standing on an elevated site, commanded an extensive 
view of the low grounds. 

Next morning (Jan. 21st,) the English opened fire 
on our men, and made a sortie with a view to recon- 
noitre our strength, but they were soon driven back over 
the narrow intervening space by our. engineers, who 
armed only with their spades repulsed, them gallantly. 
During the remainder of flie forenoon the enemy kept up 
a brisk fire from theif ramparts, till seeing that they 
were only wasting their powder, they deenied it wiser 
to desist. Next morning, however, they renewed their 
fire immediately after sunrise, and then hoisted their 
van-coloured ensigns — ^a very pompous display, indeed ; 
but warned by their previous defeat, they did noc ven- 
ture to interrupt us any further. 

Towards nightfall the general ordered our engineers to 
erect a battery near the mouth of the harbour, from 
which he could cannonade the enemy's ships ; for the 
latter lay so near the land that they could easily pitch 
their balk and bombs amongst us. Our engineers 
therefore, commenced throwing up works, to protect us 
against all such eventualities, while other detachment, 
of the same arm carried on the approaches most indus- 
triously, the darkness of the night aiding them beyond 
our expectations. Next morning (Jan. 23), the ene- 
my's ships fired on us, in order to demolish all the 
works we had thrown up during the preceding night, bat 
their balls fell so wide of the mark that most of them 
passed over the camp. As soon as the English per- 
ceived this they got together sixty men, and made a 
sortie from the sally-ports on our lines, but were re- 
pulsed, and had to run for their lives. During tho 
whole of the following night our engineers toiled inde- 
fatigably in completing the ship-batteryj and, indeed, 
considering the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend, nothing could exceed the earnestness and alacrity 
with which they worked. 

Next morning (Jan. 24), that battery directed its 
fire on the enemy's ships, and with such effect that 
Captain Bell (the commander of the squadron) was 
compelled to cut his cables, and make for the open sea, 
without raising his anchor ; three other ships, also 
under his command, were obliged to adopt the same 
course, losing their anchors, and affording our men a 
most agreeable spectacle ; for at that moment a light 
breeze springing up and the tide rising, prevented the 
vessels from getting off, and exposed them to our mus- 
keteers, whose steady and well-directed fire seriously 
damaged the yards, tackle, and hull of the commander^s 
ship, so much so that the very beautiful ensign of the 
Parliament was literally shot away in a moment. Dur- 
ing this action two young sailors went aloft to hoist the 
Irish Harpj but they were compelled to retrace their 
steps, and were actually precipitated from the shrouds 
to the deck. At length, Captain Bell, availing him- 
self of a favourable wind, got off beyond our reach. 
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and cast anchor in eafe moorings. Meanwhile a de- 
tachment from the fort itself attacked our men in the 
trenches, bnt they were beaten off instantly. 

Two days afterwards, Sunday (Jan. 26th), the enemy's 
flag-ship, so terribly crippled in the late action, unable 
to weather the rough sea, went down with all on 
board. 

On the following day (Jan. 27th), our engineers had 
worked with such good will and emulation at the ap- 
proaches that all access to the fort, on the land side, 
was blocked np ; so ronch so that the besieged could 
not receive supplies of food or water. 

On Tuesday (Jan 28th), thrv»e of the ships already 
mentioned, sailed with the early tide for Milford, to 
announce how ronghly they bad been handled by our 
people. This we leai-ned from a Frenchman, who 
escaped in a boat from the Hag-ship, and was picked 
np close to onr battery. He told General Preston that 
our fire had done incredible damage to said ship, 
and that ten of its men had been killed, and many 
others wounded by the falling of the spars and the balls 
of oar*gunners and musketeers. 

Next morning there was a continuous firing on both 
sides, the English thundering from the fort, and we from 
onr works, where one of our guns was struck on the 
carnage by an iron stake over four feet long. 

We were now in the beginning of February, a month 
of incessant rains, which proved a great obstacle to the 
progress of our field works. On Sunday (Feb. 1st), 
towards nightfall, the besieged made a sortie on our* 
nearest approach, bat they were repulsed, after losing 
five men killed, and we two. 

The remainder of the week was spent in carrying on 
the works, notwithstanding the intensity of the cold, 
and the strong winds which marred our progress. In 
the meanwhile General Preston had recourse to an 
admirable stratagem ; for ho ordered four of his men 
to proceed at nightfall to the gate of the fort with a 
large, heavy chest, pretending that they were desct ters, 
and begging to be let in, onr men firing blank cartridge 
after them. Being refused admittance, they laid down 
their burden, and then hastened back to onr lines. 

Next morning (Feb. 10th,) a considerable number 
of the enemy, seeing the chest, came out to seize 
it, and, indeed, they had reason to rue their rash- 
ness J for, after carrying the heavy load into the fort, 
they proceeded to break it open, and thus, in their 
hot haste, caused it to explode ; for Laloc, the chief 
of onr engineers, had filled it wiiii powder and gre- 
nade?. Many of the enemy were blown to atoms 
ill an instant, and, as for the chest itself, it was reduced 
to a heap of charcoal and ashes. 

Towards mid-day the enemy sallied out to attack onr 
camp, but they were driven back with loss by our peo- 
ple, M ho watched all their motions incessantly. 

Early on the following morning we opened a heavy 
fire on the works of the fort, which so shook the walls 
that our general thought it time to send a drummer to 
the governor, I^rd Esroondc, demanding the snircnder 
of the place. Esmonde, however, not only indignantly 



refused the proposal, but, contrary to all militaiy nsage, 
caused his men to fire on the drummer. 

During the following three days a continnons fire was 
kept up on both sides, till, as it were to add to the 
enemy's consternation, a storm arose which swept the 
thatch off many of their huts. Astonished at this, they 
were hardly able to reply to our guns ; and their case 
was rendered still more desperate by one of our boml>s, 
which, falling on some infiammable matter, set fire to 
three or four of their houses, the thatch of which they 
were obliged to tear off and fling into the sea. 

The enemy's gnos, though loaded with light shot, 
prevented our engineers from completing the approaches, 
the more so as the stony natnrc of the soil retarded the 
zealous efforts of our men in the trenches. As for the 
besieged, they were in high spirits, deeming themselves 
safe in the fort, and calculating on supplies from Eng- 
land, although they must have known that our batteries 
were ready to open on their transports. 

Ou Wednesday (Feb. 19) five ships hove in sight, 
and cast anchor at Creden Uead. Thisj indeed, was a 
most welcome spectacle to the besieged, but the vessels 
durst not approach the fort lest they might be sunk by 
the fire of onr gnns. 

Seeing this, Preston ordered some boats to be man- 
ned for the purpose of boarding the said ships ; h»t the 
dense darkness of the night frustrated the gallant gone- 
ral's design. The enemy, nevertheless, with the aid of 
torches and other lights, contrived to throw a quantity 
of provisions iuto the fort, that is to say, thirty or forty 
barrels of salted meat, a large supply of English and 
Dutch cheese, together with some tobacco, etc, etc. 
This grieved the minds of our men over much ; for if 
they had had a sufficient number of boats they never 
would have allowed the said supplies to be thrown 
into the place. Nevertheless, heaven was pleased to 
turn this circumstance to our advantage. 

Two days aftei*wards the enemy made another at- 
tempt to beat our men out of the approaches, but they 
failed to do so, and we concluded that their courage 
was not increased by the recently received supplies. 

On the 26lh, however, they made another and more 
serious attack on us, but they met a resistance for which 
they were not prepared ; for afler a hand-to-hand fight 
they were repulsed, the loss on either side being cqu.'\l. 
Towards sunset we made an attempt on their outer w^all, 
and drove a strong body of their men right into tlicir 
sally-ports. In this affair they lost a considerable num- 
ber of men and a goodly quantity of arms. 

On the 1st of March Preston despatched a second 
drummer with a letter to Esmonde, demanding the sur- 
render of the fort for the king's use and service, as aLo 
for the safety of the kingdom. The general in said letter 
informed Esmond that if he did not yield on the favour- 
able terms which were offered to him, he (Preston) would 
be obliged to proceed to extremities. To this Esmonde 
replied, that " ho deemed it unworthy of him to trea: 
with such a man — that he held the fort for the kind's 
majesty, and the maintenance of the Protestant religion, 
and that the king had already proclaimed Preston ami 
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all his abettors to be rebels. " My honour and my con- 
science," continued Esmondc, *' revolt at the idea of 
surrender, and I would fain leani what letters you can 
produce to show that you have been authorized to de- 
mand possession of the place, which I am resolved to 
hold to the last." On the following Tuesday a fierce 
tempest arose, which did serious damage to the ships, 
but towards evening it grew calm, and the vessels were 
enabled to take up safe mooiings. 

March 13, the enemy came out from the sally-port?, 
intent on beating down our gabions, but our men re- 
pulsed them valiantly, many of them smashing their 
lances on the enemy's cuirasses. Next day Esmondc 
despatched a drummer with a letter to our general, 
staging ^^ that he wondered much at his conduct, the 
more so, as be (Preston) professed loyalty to the king. 
Take heed,'" ran the letter, '^ lest you Incur the guilt of 
high treason ; but if you can show any instrument an- 
nulling the patents by which I hold the fort, let me 
see it, and I will sun-euder the place without further 
delay." To this Preston returned answer, " that al- 
though the king's Irish Catholic subjects had agreed to 
a cessation of hostilities with Lord Ormond, his ma- 
jesty's lieutenant, they had no notion of making terms 
with the parliamentary forces then in possession of 
Duncannoo," He further reminded him (Esmonde) 
that, not satisfied with dismissing Major C apron and 
others who were loyal to the crowo, he bad also re- 
ceived supplies from the rebel parliament, and concluded 
by telling him that '^ by surrendering the place he might 
clear his name of the aspersion of disloyalty, and that 
if he would not do so, he (Preston) had ample means 
to compel him. 

Saturday and Sunday (March 15, 16) were spent by 
us in completing the trenches, which gave na command 
of the enemy's ramparts, and also in laying a mine right 
under the northern sally-port^ which being fired on the 
following morning, caused a wide breach in the wall. 
Seeing this, our men rushed out of the trench, and en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with the enemy, who 
fought very valiantly, many falling on both sides. 
h^loe, the chief of onr engineers, however, plied the 
besieged so vigorously with ba^ls and bombs, that their 
granaries and thatched huts were set on fire, and burnt 
down, notwithstanding the efforts which were made to 
save them. This fight was maintained by besiegers 
and besieged for three hours, till our general, seeing his 
men overpowered by the shower of stone balls whicli 
the guns of the fort discharged at them, caused the re- 
treat to be sounded, after we had lost ten gallant fellows 
in. that fierce conflict. Preston now pushed his brass 
and iron guns to the very brink of the ditch, and bat- 
tei-ed down the tower which lay nearest to the inner gate 
of the fort. This occurred on the festival day of Ire- 
land's patron saint ; and no sooner was the tower de- 
molished than Preston commanded a detachment of one 
hundred and forty choice men to dash into the ditch with 
ficaliug ladders and hurdles covered with hides. Some 
of them were shot down as they hastened onwardj», but 
there were not wanting stout fellows to take their places 



and mount into the tower which the enemy had de- 
serted. After maintaining themselves in that perilous 
position for upwards of an hour, they were obliged to 
make the best of their way out of it, driven back by a 
shower of balls and iron stakes, which cost us the loss of 
fourteen killed, and twenty-five dangerously wounded. 
The very women and children in the fort took part in 
this bloody contest. As for the enemy, they too lost a 
considerable number of their men, and among others a 
Captain Russell, the deputy governor of the fort, who 
succeeded Captain Lurken, killed five days before. A a 
for Esmonde, he was then in very weak health and very 
deaf. 

Next day Preston demanded a suspension of hos- 
tilities, in order that both parties might bury their dead ; 
and the enemy consented to this on condition that our 
general would allow the corses to be carried out of the 
fort. He, however, would not listen to such terms, as 
all the ground outside the place was now in his power, 
but on reconsideration of the matter, the enemy adopted 
his view, and the remaiuder of the d.iy was passed in 
peace 

Meanwhile the enemy, seeing their garrison dimin- 
ishing day by day, aud knowing that they had no 
chance of getting further supplies of provision, began 
to lose heart ; so much so that they soon afterwards 
demanded a parley, which being granted, Esmonde de- 
spatched a drummer with a letter to Preston, requiring 
him to name those whom he would give as hostages 
till the articles of surrender were perfected — he (Bs- 
monde) proposing to give a like number. Our general 
instantly named Father Oliver Darcy,* prior of the Do- 
minican Convent of Kilkenny, and Captain Dnngan ; 
and Esmonde sent as his securities his nephew Richard, 
and the deputy governor of another furt. On the next 
night both parties subscribed the following articles : — 

That Esmonde should, on the 19th of March, sur- 
render to General Pi'eston the fort of Dancannon for 
the king's service. Secondly, That the garrison would bo 
allowed to march out with baggage, and colours unfolded ; 
thirdly, that each of the common soldiers would be al- 
lowed to retain the third part of a lance, and the 
officers all the insignia of their rank ; fourthly, that 
all of them should be provided with a safe conduct 
to proceed to Dublin or Youghal. Finally, that Preston 
should hold Dnncannon against all enemies of the king^s 
majesty. Of the garrison forty expressed a wish to be 
conducted to Youghal, one hundred and twenty to 
Dublin, and the remainder to Wexford, whence they 
were shipped to England. In the interval Esmonde 
remained in the fort awaiting a carnage to take him to 
Dublin, and on its arrival he set out, but had not pro- 
ceeded far on his journey when he died, and was buried 
near his manor of Limerick (county Wexford). 

On the day agreed upon Preston took possession of 
the fort, where we found a great store of arms, twenty-* 
two battering guns and some of brass, one of which was 
so heavy that the English could not move it to the em- 

♦ Afterwards made Bishop of Dromore at the instance 
of RLuucciui. 
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brasure, from which it might have galled ua severely. 
Of powder there was not much, but there was abund- 
ance of coro, cheese, and tobacco. We fonnd little or 
HO wine, for as the besieged could not cook their meat 
in sea wat(<r, thej used the wine for that purpose. 

Daring the siege we lost one very brave officer, who 
distinguished himself on various occasions ; one lieute- 
nant-colonel, three captains and twenty-six common 
soldiers. We expended during the operations 176 iron 
balls, 19000 ponnds of powder, and 162 stone balls. 
The enemy's loss, as they themselves admitted, was 
very great. This memorable siege commenced on the 
2d of January, terminated gloriously for us on the 19th 
of March 1 645, owing to the valour and skill of General 
Thomas Preston, who learned the art of war in Flan- 
ders — that far-famed academy of Mai-s — where He won 
renown as a brave and experienced commander." 

Immediately after its surrender, Preston was ap- 
pointed Grovemor of Duncannon, and a very beautiful 
plan of the siege was engraved at Kilkenny, by Gasper 
Hubert, chief of the engineers, who came with the suc- 
cessful general from the Low Countries. This rare dia- 
gram represents the fort as it was during the operations — 
with its thre towers facing the land — ^the trenches of the 
besiegers, the quarters of Butler, Synnott, Warren, and 
other officers who acted under Preston, of whom it also 
gives a very finely-engraved medallion likeness. Hubert 
dedicated this fine specimen of art to hb chief with the 
following legend : — ^^ lUusirissimo nobUissimoque Z)o- 
tnino Z>. Thomae Freaiofij Lageniensia exercitus in 
Ilibemia generally arcis Duncannon eoqmgnatori guber* 
naiorique,^ 

From the tune of its capture by Preston till it was 
finally reduced by Ireton, that is to say, for a period of 
over five years, Duncannon was held by the Confede- 
rate government, and during this interval it was on more 
than ' one occasion the head- quarters of the nuncio 
Rinuccini, who expended a considerable sum in strength- 
ening its fortifications. He himself tells ns that French, 
Bishop of Ferns, advised him to ^x his residence in 
Duncannon, (in 1648,) when the Confederacy was split 
into two hostile factions ; and in the same year we find 
him there, waiting the arrival of his Dean with des- 
patches from Rome — anxiously watching every sail that 
appeared on the horizon, till at length he beheld, ''from a 
window of the fort," the long-expected ship entering the 
. hai'bonr of Waterford, after a very narrow escape from 
the Parliamentary cruisers.* In tie report which he 
presented to Innocent X., the nuncio makes a very 
afiecting allusion to Duncannon, and tells his Holiness 
that during his sojourn in Ireland there was no place 
in the whole island more devoted to the Holy See. 
** So much so," continues he, " that I never refused to 
f Ornish it with supplies of money and ammunition, 
fancying that religion never could be wholly lost in Ire- 
land as long as we maintained that strong hold, stand- 
ing on the mouth of the river Barrow, and commanding 
the principal approach to the Irish coast." Under the 
* Nunziatura, p. 304. 



guns of this fort the San Pictro, — ^the frigate which con- 
veyed him to Ireland, rode securely at anchor for three 
years, and when he was forced to retire from the scene 
of his luckless diplomacy, the garrison of Duncannon, 
grateful for former favours, sent the same ship round to 
Galway,t where the nuncio bade adieu to a land which 
was about to fail a victim to its own panicidal dissen- 
sions. 

At length, in 1649, a more terrible enemy than Preston 
sat down to leaguer Duncannon — we mean Ireton, witli 
whose stem, merciless features Cooper's pencil and Hau- 
braken's engraving have familiarised ns. Repulsed, or 
rather surprised by a clever piece of strategy, planned 
by Lord Castlehaven, and boldly earned out by Colonel 
Wogan, then commanding tbe fort, Ireton was obliged 
to raise the siege, after sustaining severe loss ; but no 
sooner had Cromwell taken Waterford, than WogAu was 
obliged to surrender Duncannon to the parliamentary 
forces. 

Nearly half a century after the occurrence of tbe 
events which we have been summarising, the nnfortu- 
nate James the Second, retreating southwards from the 
Boyne, took refuge in Duncannon, while waiting for a 
vessel to carry him off; and a ledge of rock, north or the 
fort, commonly called '' the King's Rock," is still pointed 
out as tbe spot from which that imbecild monarch em- 
barked fur the. shores of France. 



SEPTEMBER, 

Summer for thee her varied riches hoardsy 

September ! faivest daughter of the year. 

May's freshness and June's glowing beanly^ -blend 

With August's ripened splendonr in thy face ; 

Zephyr for thee as well wafts odonrs sweet, 

From the far-hidden shrines wherein repose. 

The ever-living spiri|8 of the flowers. 

For thee as well, her many-tondd harp, 

Old nature strings, with " no uncertain sonnd." 

Her song for thee is many-voiced as that 

C horns divine, thy prouder sisters heard, 

Borne continual from the leafy woods 

And monntain solitudes : — to thee she gives 

Besides of charms peculiar ; in thine air 

A tender softness breathes we never feel. 

Until thou com'st ; upon thy morning smiles 

The sun with rosier lustre, and at eve, 

Tinges the curtains of his aerial couch ^ 

With more resplendent dyes ; thy twilight to 

A calm more mystic, and a deeper hash 

Pervades, as if forebodings of the gloom 

And desolation nnto which, alas. 

Thy glories and thy charms must soon snccnnib. 

We hail thee joyful, fairest of the twelve, 

Mindful of by-gone pleasures, with thy reiga 

Coincident, and hopeful that new joys 

Await us now. 

H. Nicholson Letixge. 

t Ibid, p. 430. 
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THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

The Exhibition of Painting, Sculptnre and Architectural 
Designs of the Rojal Hibernian Academj, now about to 
close, fills us with hearty satisfaction for the present, 
and with, we trust, well-grounded hope for the future. 
Hitherto art in Ireland had little or no encouragement. 
Before the comparativelj recent establishment of Art 
Unions, as wo haye been informed, it was not an nn- 
nsual occurrence for a series of years to pass without the 
purchase of one single pictore being made from the 
walls of the Academy. 

The artist may have spent, what was to him, a small 
fortune, in frames, materials and models, and many 
months in thoughtful labour — hb only return was 
the admiration of a few connoisseurs, perhaps a para- 
gi'Aph or two in the morning papers ; and at the close 
of the academy he might reclaim his work, thankful if, 
throagh its exhibition, he had attracted a few more 
pupils to his studio. It is not wonderful that men 
who felt and knew their power would gladly re- 
linquish the precarious and irksome office of drawing- 
master, to which at home they were generally com- 
pelled to resign themselves, and seek abroad a more 
congenial field for the pursuit if not of fortune at least 
of fame. In thus losing many of our greatest painters 
while very young men, we as a nation have lost more 
than might at first be apparent. What Scott in his noyels 
has done for Scotland is uniyersally admitted. Word 
painting, and pictures, properly speaking, have but 
the same end. A good painting is but a good epic, or 
history, orpastoral, as the case may be, pi*esented through 
various combinations of light and shade, and color, in- 
stead of written or printed words. In losing men like 
Barry, Maolise, Danby and others, Ireland has lost art- 
Uu whose genius, ripened under Irish skies, would in all 
pmbability have impelled them to become great teachers 
of our country's history, masters whose "annals," 
in this age of cheap prints, would be read from gene- 
ration to generation, even by those who, like William 
of Deloraine, " letter or line knew ilfever a one.** What 
Irishman, on viewing Maclise's wondrous painting of 
Alfred in the Danish camp, will not grieve that the 
Irish painter had not instead given us, as a subject, 
Brian at the battle of Clontarf ? Emigration, too, from 
causoe which it would be out of place here to analyse, 
seldom tends to the healthydevelopment of the artist's 
original power. Many instances might be referred to ; 
Wilkie, who had achieved the highest distinction as a 
delineator of home scenes, saw his fame decline after his 
continental experiences. Onr own Barton touched 
every heart in his first great picture, the " Blind Girl 
at the Holy Well." For years past he has lived upon 
the continent, or in London, where his position as one 
the very first painters of the day, is freely admitted. 
Yet we have seen nothing from his pencil, for feeling 
nm\ excellence of the highest order, to compare with 
his Blind Girl. 

The exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, wo 



have said, b for the present highly satisfactory and sng- 
gestivo of hope for the art future of the country. Not 
•many years since our resident Irish painters were 
few, and from the scant encouragement which 
awaited even theii most successful labours, the walls of 
the Academy generally afforded but slight attraction, 
except when some picture was sent from the other side 
of the channel to add importance to the collection. A 
very different state of things prevails at present. Wo 
may be well proud of our young and rising school of 
painting — a school which has boldly and effectually 
discarded that old conventnalism, which looked for 
precedents in every touch, and year after year seemed 
to be growing more prolific in feebleness and mediocrity. 
It was MacManus, we believe, who first set our young 
painters on the right path to originality and excellence, 
— ^to the fields and glens, to the headlands and islands 
of our own beautiful country, where they worked ear- 
nestly, and we see how well, in portrayiog the aspects 
of nature by sea and by land, in shower or in sun- 
shine. 

We have nothing to fear for our school of Landscape 
Painting. We trust now that there is a cheering pros- 
pect of encouragement, our young artists will remain 
among us, aqd continue to paint home scenes, like se- 
veral which we shall presently notice, and which possess 
an interest to the educated Irishman beyond even that 
which must be accorded them as works of poetic excel- 
lence. 

In one most important department onr school has as 
yet shown but little sign of vitality — we allude to the 
want of compositions of a sacred character, and to that 
of historical works. A country which has produced 
Barry, Hogan, O'Neill, and other artists scarcely less 
famous for the grandeur of their conceptions, need not 
despair. Wo trust that one result of the rjsing pros- 
perity of the country shall be that future 0*Neills, 
McClises or Magnires, may find that encouragement in 
Ireland which is due to their genius, and by which the 
necessity to cater for foreign tastes will be obviated. 
At home, surrounded by catholic and national associ- 
ations, their minds will take a congenial direction, and 
onr sacred edifices, conventual buildings, and private 
mansions, may often be enriched by native works of 
high art, and not, as is too frequently the case at pre- 
sent, by French or Italian pictures of high cost and 
doubtful merit. 

We now propose to review some of the more remark- 
able of the Irish pictures, and other works of art which 
have been purchased from the present exhibition in 
Abbey Sti*cet, either as prizes in the Art Unions, or by 
private individuals. 

115. Clonmacnoise — Sunset, — ^by W. Colles Watkins. 
This we believe to be one of the finest if not the very 
finest landscape exhibited in Abbey Street for many 
years. In truthfulness and beauty of colouring, in ac- 
curacy of drawing, and in the abundance of poetical 
feeling which Mr. Watkins has displayed in the general 
treatment, there is nothing in the colleetion to surpass 
this picture. It represents a scene thus described by 
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the graceful pcu of Petrie, whose fiuest picture some 
years ago was inspired by the same subject. 

'' Clonmacnoise, cominonly coDsidered the central 
point of Ireland, is situated on the Lcinster side of the 
Shannon, abont nine miles below Aihlone. As the seat 
of an eminent bishopric and monastery, founded by St. 
Cinrau in the sixth centmy, it was celebrated in our 
unlive histories as being in dignity and importance 
above all others in Ireland ; and as a seminary of 
Christian arts and learning, and the place of sepulture 
of its kings, princes, bishops, and eminent literary men. 
It held tiie same didtinguished place among the Irish 
that lona — which was of contemporaneous foundation 
— held amongst the Gael and northern Picts of Scot- 
laud. 

'^ Here may still be seen the dilapidated remains of a 
cathedral and seven other churches, exhibiting various 
styles and ages of architecture ; two of the ecclesiastical 
Kound Towers so peculiar to Ireland ; and a moated 
castle, sculptured stone crosses, and numerous tomb- 
stones of eminent persons of remote antiquity, bearing 
inscriptions in the Irish character and language. 

" Wrecked and abandoned iu the sixteenth century, 
Clonmacnoise now presents a scene of melancholy ruin 
and desolation, which, heightened by the character of 
the: silent and desert surrounding scenery, imparts to it 
a poetic interest, solemn, suggestive, and impressive iu 
the highest degree." 

The sun U just about to sink below the horizon. 
Already the low-lying grounds are in hazy shadow, but 
the old time-staiued wall of the cathedral, and the great 
round tower, catch the departing rays. The river 
Shannon, once the chief highway of Ireland, flop's on its 
sluggish conrae to the right, its banks fringed with a 
perfect wilderness of reeds, to a wonderfully painted 
clump of w^iich a string of startled wild ducks are flying. 

This is one of the pictures selected as a prize by a 
ticket-holder of the Ai't Union of Ireland ; its price was 
XIOO. . 

We trust to see this interesting work popularized as 
a cromo -lithograph, for which purpose its prevailing 
colors are peculiarly suited. 

49. The Pass of Glencoe — Scotland — by John 
Faulkner. A truly fine picture, exhibiting a scene of 
stern and desolate grandeur, perhaps, in its way, unsur- 
passed in the British Islands. The play of light and 
shadow on the mountains to the left is very skilfully 
rendered, and the sky is beautifully clear and silvery. 
But for the size of this picture, and the evident care 
with which it has been handled, we would believe it to 
have been entirely painted on the spot, so true to nature 
is its every touch. One thing is wanting, however, — a 
figure or group of some kind in the foreground, without 
which we can scarcely realize the immensity of the scene. 
Mr. Faulkner is one of the most prominent of our 
younger artists; in truthfulness of color, force, and ge- 
neral knowledge of nature, he is second to no Irish 
painter. Uncompromising sincerity of execution, ela- 
borate finish, and uofliuctiing study fi*om nature, are 
expressed in all Mr. Faulkner's works. If wc were 



inclined to find fault it would be with the over-richness 
of Ids most truthful and admirably-studied details; 
each weed, or briar, or stone, or little pool, is a picture 
in itself, but so many little pictures crowded together 
into a whole do not always constitute one agreeable 
work. We trust that Mr. Faulkner will live long to enjoy 
his well-earned fame as a truthful landscape painter, 
and we have little doubt that time and observation will 
soften those peculiarities of style which even his greatest 
admirers must have remarked, in some at least of his 
exhibition pictnres. 

182. Lugdufif Mountams, County Wicklow ; a small 
and well-finished paintmg. Mr. Faulkner exhibits his 
usual power ; the rays desoendiug almost perpendicularly 
from behind a cloud, are admirably ptunted. Wicklow 
has long been celebrated for the richness and variety of 
its sceneiy. Mr. Faulkner has drawn his experience of 
nature chiefly from Xhe glens and woods of that beautiful 
county, and Dargle-like scenes, or mountain solitudes, 
form the subject of his most successful paintings. We 
confess that instead of Glencoe, we would rather have 
had a picture of equal importance from some subject 
nearer home. Wicklow alone woidd furnish hundreds 
of scenes of the highest interest. 

This artist has sent several other charming contri- 
butions to the present collection, but as the limits as- 
signed to this article will allow only of a notice of the 
more important of those works which have been selectin] 
by prize ticket holders, or have been otherwise purchased, 
we must reluctantly pass them over. Glencoe has been 
selected for a £100 prize in the Art Union of Ireland. 

143. Ross Castle, Killamey — Moonrise, by P. Vincent 
Duffy, II. H. A One of several pictures which this 
favourite artist has this year produced. Its general 
effect is extremely good, the old grey historic tower of 
lioss stands majestically against the glowing moonlight 
which, with the dark shadow of the building, and the 
surrounding clumps of natural wood, afford a pUj of 
subdued light and shade extremely well arranged 

Mr. Duflfy is perhaps the most romantic of our rising 
school of landscape painters. He revels in sunsets and 
moonlight effects, which are worked out with wonderful 
skill and ability. 

Ross Castle, though a small painting, affords a veiy 
good specimen of his peculiar style, — ^generally broad 
and effective, he yet contrives to add just so much detail 
as will give an appearance of high finish to his pictare. 

250. Old Weir Bridge — Killamey, by the same artist, 
is another moonlight. The deep, rich, mellow tone of this 
picture, no less than the romantic character of the subject^ 
renders it one of his most successful efforts. — ^But per- 
haps Mr. Duflf/s best effect is No. 192, AutuoEinal 
Moonrise. The subject is simplicity itself ; a lonely 
shore, the horizon broken only by the ghost-like saiU 
of two trawlers, and the moon rising full and majestically 
as it were from the bosom of the deep. An exqai^ite 
bit of painting is the ripple in the foreground. TLo 
little waves 

'* which fret 

And chafe against the stones they scarcely wet* 
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Ab a coBd-adt to his moonlights, No. 243, ^' Watch- 
iog the Saoset," well deserves notice. Tiiis is a verjr 
beaatifal little ]»iot«re, simple and truthful, and carefully 
finished* An old, atratned, maoy-tintod boat, whidk 
4ooks as if it might have belonged to the '* ancient 
roadner," lies open a little sandy hUiock upon the shore. 
Two fishing boys sit in the stem of the wreck, and con- 
template the snn jost as it sinks below the horicon, . 
Thero is a sentiment of repose in this picture most ha^^ 
pily carried pat. We regret that without breaking 
oar rule already alluded to, we cannot, en this occasion 
at least, moiioe* either of Mr. 'Daffy's more ambitious 
paintings, *^ The Vale of Rest," a large and important 
work, and "The Eagle's Nest,*' a weU*known scene at 
Kiilamey. 

143. " Blowing fresh off Ireland's Eye," is one of 
several pictnres from the studio of Edwin Hayes, ltH.A. 
Ttkis artist, a Dublin man, was well known in art circles 
some yeara ago by his paintings of shipping and coast 
scenery, bat witbio the last few years he has made such 
8 stride in Jus profession that he bids fairly to rival Stan- 
tield, the greatest painter of marine subjects of modem 
timee^ The picture speaks for itself. Some ill-fated 
vessel has perished in a recent gale off Lambay, and her 
masts are being secured by the hardy crew of a Howth 
fishiog-boat. A schooner running between Ireland's 
Eye and Baldo^le, likely to get foul of the wreck, is 
being warned by a picturesque figure, who guides the 
movement of the boat The violence of the recent gale 
is further indicated by a large barque riding heavily 
air anchor, and having her masts and yards made ^ all 
snag." Tb^ sea seems fairly to seethe and heave, and 
there is n freshness and saltness in the atmosphere which 
are rarely expressed in painting. The lovely combina- 
tion of colour in the sea, the look' of light and life, in 
short, the trathfohiess of the whole work are truly 
admirable. 

No. 56, '' Dublin Bay, from tbe rocks at Howth.'* 
Mr. Hayes presents us with a Scene familiar to most 
of oar JDubUn readers. The deep, clear green of the 
sea, where .the wave is onrimg to burst upon the 
beach, is a beautiful bit of nature. Like No. 143, 
this pidare is a marvel of silvery brightness, and 
it also roadHy suggests an atmosphere keen and 
salted, and laden with perfume peculiar to the *^ flowers' 
of the aea," These two works constitute Mr. Hayes's 
chief contributions. Several other of his pictures are 
equally well conceived and worked out, especially No. 
113, *^ Hay Barge on the Thames," where the colour of 
the water in admirably represented ; and we may add, 
^ Boats in n Calm," No. 10, wherb the handicraft of 
i^cean is abown in the caverns and tunnels which abound 
nlong some portion of the coast of England. 

M. Keorick, KH.A., contributes several pictures 
Qted in kis usual vigorous and truthful style, but we 
e^et his works this year are not so striking or impor- 
at aa some we remember to have seen on former oc« 
^ions. 

No. 28, ** Luggers working to Windward," is a gem 
iu way. The little vessels close baulod are crashing 
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through a fine tumbling sea, upon which they rise like 
corks. Mr. Eenrick's chief painting represents the 
melancholy loss .of Captain Boyd and six of his men on 
the 9 th February last, but thb we must reluctantly pass 
over for reasons already stated. 

No. 103, '^ French Mackerel Fishers running for Har- 
bour," is an exquisitely fresh bit of painting. The clouds 
and sea are full of light and motion, Mr. Kenrick is the 
painter of the celebrated picture of *^ The Queen*s depar- 
ture fi-om Kingstown Harbour,** which was purchased 
by her Majesty, 

Mr. Mc Svoy is one of that school of Irish land- 
scape painters which has sprung into existence within 
a few years. His picture, No. 68, "Dublin Bay, 
from the Hill," is a truthtful representation of a scene 
which must be familiar to most of our Dublin readers. 
As a subject, nothing in its way could be finer. The 
rough picturesque foreground, the middle distance of 
wood and meadow, the noble bay, with grand old his- 
torical Howth for the distance, form a scene which might 
well move the enthusiasm of the landscape painter. In 
the extreme left old Dublin appears with its atmosphere 
of smoke, but as a set-off, we have the biight harbour « 
with its pier, the longest in the world, and-iu the inden- 
tations q£ the bay north or south of the city many a 
green nook or sandy cove, winch seem to invite a visit. 

No. 31, " Evening," by the same artist, is a largo 
ambitious picture, too large for the subject, and display- 
ing a monotony of colour, a redness in the distance as 
in the foreground, which mara the effect of a work 
otherwise possessed of fine qualities of breadth and 
execution. When Mr. Mc Evoy paints from nature his 
pencil is usually fresh and truthful. His " Evenin^^ 
looks like a composition based on the recollection of an 
effect which he had seen in nature, and of which, no 
doubt, he had taken a note. 

Amongst the pictures of animal life, perhaps the very 
best is No. 91, " Setters," by W. Osborne, A.R,H.A. 
The dogs are beautifully painted, and seem almost ready 
to start from the canvas. The elaboration and deli- 
cacy of this picture are very remarkable. Mr. Osborne 
will doubtless take high rank iq, his peculiar department 
of art. He has several other pictnres remarkable for their 
truth and finish, but which it is not necessary to refer. 

Nor should we omit to mentioi with spedd commen- 
dadon some exquisite works from the pencil of Edmund 
Fitapatrick, wbo gives every promise that he will very 
soon rank among the most distinguished of our nationid 
painters. An incident in the Life of Burns, No. 22, 
has furnished Mr. Fitapatrick with a subject for a pic- 
torial episode which he lias treated most admirably ; 
and <<Tho Unfortunate" No. 130, from Hood's Bridge 
of Sighs, is a picture of which he may justly feel proud. 
But in our judgment this artist's great power lies io 
delineating Irish peasant life, and in thb particular 
department we may state unhesitatingly that he 
stands pre-eminent The ^Poor Scholar," at pre« 
sent in the Art Exhibition, and the exquisite illus- 
trations to Carleton's '^ Evil Eye," are works which 
leave no doubt that he may fear no competitor in 
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that department of art which, as we said before, 
he has made pecnliarlj his own. Mr. Fitzpatrick's 
pictures found ready sale before th^y were long on 
view ; and although this may not be the place to allude 
to the matter, we have no difficulty in asserting that 
his designs for fhe Illustrated Dublin Journal, the 
first number of which has just appeared, will entitle 
him to a foremost place among the most eminent of 
the painters who reflect honour on Ireland. 

In the ante-room and sculpture-room there are seTC- 
ral paintings in water-colours, a style of drawing which 
we regret to say is inadequately represented in this 
year's exhibition. The most notable is undoubtedly 
Burton's " Franconian Peasants — Interior of a Church," 
a work every way worthy of that painter's high repu- 
tation. In richness and strength of colouring, in de- 
licacy of finish, and in all that constitutes a good 
picture, this is second to no contribution in oil or in 
water-colour in the present exhibition. In looking at 
it we have but one regret— that the painter had not de- 
voted the time and thought necessary to its production 
to a subject more like that by which he first became 
famous amongst us, — we alludQ to the '^ Blind Girl at 
the Holy Well." This picture has been exhibited be- 
fore, in London, where it elicited the highest admiration 
among the art critics, and in Dublin, where it was so 
poorly hung that to many it now comes forward as a 
new contribution. Tiie various expressions of devotion 
in the faces of the peasants ; the solemn dignity of the 
officiating priests, the wonderful aerial perspective of the 
venerable chnrch, are effects which none but a master- 
hand could execute. 

381. "Dumbarton Castle, on the Clyde," from the 
pencil of Mr. William Dillon, is a very bright, clear, well- 
execnted drawing by a rising IrUh artist. The water 
is beautifully transparent, retiecting a sky painted in 
a broad vigorous style, and which offers a striking 
contrast to the feminine stipple of some other water- 
colour drawings which we need not particularise. Mr. 
Dillon has come out in considerable forec this year, es- 
pecially in No. 393 — A Study of Birch Trees — ^which 
we believe to be his best picture. 

890. "The Cross of Muiredach, and the Round 
Tower and Church, Monastefboice, county Louth," 
Mr. F. W. Wakeman. The artist in this drawing 
has faithfully rendered one of the most remarkable 
scenes of ruin to be found even in th's country of ruins. 
The scene is tho»*onghly Irish, — a group of churches, 
crosses, and a round tower, one of those mysterious 
structures, the origin of which has so long been a vexed 
question amongst antiquaries. A solitary figure adds 
to the sentiment of oppressive loneliness which the 
landscape suggest". Tower, crosses, churches, and an 
ojfily tree, stand sharply relieved by a glowing evening 
sky. Mr. Wakeman seems to delight in selecting for 
subjects the antiquities of his country. He has sent 
another characteristic drawing to the present exhibition, 
which, represents one of the remafkable tower-houses 
of Ireland. 

Among>t the more rem irk able l.indscapos, we may 



mention No. 302, "A Mountain Stream, Raddiff's Glen. 
Co. Waterford," by Edward Hayes, RH.A. It r«pre- 
sents a wooded Dargle-like glen, through which a peat- 
stained stream runs between richly tint^ banks fringed 
with herbage, amongst which the foxglove, beaotifailj 
painted, is conspicuous^ Mr. Hayes is possessed of a 
rare combination of talent, which enables him to ex- 
hibit not only as an admired landscape painter, bat also 
as one of our most successful likeness painters io water- 
colours. Of his works of the latter class, we shall pre- 
sently have to speak. 

Mr. Hayes exhibits several other landscapes and an 
interior of Atliassol Abbey, Co. Tipperary. No. 33(>, 
" Lime-kiln at Longfield, Co. Tipperary, *' is a small, fresh, 
well painted drawing of a subject so simple, and at first 
sight unimportant, that we must seek in its tmtbfuloess 
and delicacy of finish, the secret of its success. 

Mr. W. P. Rogers, one of our younger artist.<<f h»s 
exhibited some promising works, of which one, "A View 
in South Wales," is perhaps the best. 

It is with very great regret that, up to the time of 
going to press, we have not heard of the purchase of 
some of the very best pictures and drawings, exhibited 
at the Royal Hibernian Academy by Irish -Artists. 
Andrew Nicholl, R-H.A., for instance, is represented by 
several works painted in his usual masterly manuer. As 
a delineator of coast scenery, Mr. Nicnoll, we believe, 
ranks second to none. His early art-education amoDg 
the cliffs of our northern coast, has contributed to bis 
pre-eminence, at least as a delineator of the grand and 
teiTible in nature, as exhibited in the cloud-<»ipped pro- 
montories of Antrim and Donegal, rising all bst perpen- 
dicularly from the almost fathomless depths of the ever- 
surging Atlantic. In soft pastoral scenes such as the 
banks of the Lagan or B.inn present, Mr. Nicholl is 
equally in his element. Mr. M. A. Hayes, too, has sent 
8om3 fine pictures, which we are selfish enough to wish 
he had sold, as they would therefore ccne within tlie 
scope of our present article. Our talented countryman, 
George Mulvany, has distinguished himself again tliis 
year, as also have Bridgford, Sharp, Marquis, aod 
other public favourites, and we trust we may have a 
future opportunity of refening to their successful works. 
In the mean time we shall glance at the labours of onr 
portrait-painters, both in oil and water colours, as re- 
presented upon the walls of the Academy House. In 
this particular branch of art the President of the Aca- 
demy, Catterson Smith, has long held a veiy distingnishel 
position. Though not an Irishman by birth, Mr. Smith 
has long been, as it were, naturalized among us, and as 
his finest paintings' have usually been associat^ wkh 
Irish names, and as from bis office of President of our 
Academy of Arts, he represents the head of the artistic 
body of Ireland, wo may safely claim him as an 
adopted Irishman. His portrait. No. 1 16, of-Sr Thomt<* 
Staples, Bart., " The Father of the North-Ea«t Bar,''i< 
one of those pictnres which strike a stranger to the ap- 
pear.ince of the original, ns being most certainly a likcnc--*. 
The power of the President in representing the mir«i 
of his sitters is very well known ; nor fre his works U<^ 
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remarkable for the gracefal case and natnralness of his 
iigtires, so different in every respect from the distorted 
and generally bedaubed prodactions of the photographer. 
For a considerable time photography seemed destined to 
snpersede the legitimate miniatnre, and even life-sized 
portraits in oil. Likenesses, or at least portraits, were 
to be had in eyery town or conntry village at prices 
v:irying from sixpence to ^ve pounds, frames included. 
Then came the painted photograph, which was all the 
rage antil the pnblic began to find that the money paid 
for it was thrown away, owing to the perishable nature 
of the picture. We have reason to believe, that, within 
a recent period, a great reaction has set in, and that 
the better-off class of people at least, will soon cease 
to be satbfied with a manufacture which, for certain 
well-ascertained scientific reasons, can nevtr yield any 
hat a distorted picture, or likeness it you will, which 
even under the most favourable circumstances is prone 
to fade and decay. We have been tempted to the fore- 
going digression, not by any feeling hostile to photo- 
graphy, which as far as it goes we believe may be used 
as a great and powerful auxiliary to legitimate art, both 
in landscape and portrait painting; but in viewing 
several works in the Academy collection, we could not 
fail to remark the contrast between the art of the edu- 
cated artist and that of the manufacturer. The Presi- 
dent's other pictures are in keeping with his well-earned 
reputation, but oar space will not admit of furthei* detail. 
No. 13 — " Portrait of a Lndy," by William Brocas, 
R.H. A. Mr. Brocas has long been known to the Irish 
pnblic a9*a conscientious, painstaking artist, whose works 
always evince considerable taste and skill in manipu- 
lation. He was one of the first to introduce to this 
country water-colour portraits on paper, of a size which 
could not be obtained on ivory. No. 13 is a very 
pfcising example of this artist's style in oil portraiture. 
He exhibits a landscape which we hope to have an 
opportunity of noticing on another occasion. 

349—" His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle," B. 

Mnlrennin, R.iI.A. This is H^ost successful and ex- 

qaisitely-painted likeness of the Viceroy, by an artist 

who ia deservedly considered the first miniature painter 

m Ireland. In delicacy of tone and perfect beauty of 

finish, this work would take high rank in any collection, 

even where Ross or our own Gomerford had contributed. 

In the likenesses of John O'Donovan, L.L.D., and 

Professor Curry, Nos. 338 and 353 by the same artist, 

wc have two little pictures that wonld be regarded with 

Interest by many thousands of our countrymen, not 

merely as works of high art, but as likenesses of two 

men who have worked hard, and long, and successfully 

in the elucidation of Celtic history, literature, and 

law, at a period, too, when but for their exertions, 

much of the treasure still remaining was becoming as 

a sealed book. It is a p1ty that portraits, life-size ani 

in oil, of these distinguished men, are not found in so*no 

of our public literary or scientific instilu ions. The 

nker.cssea of the Veiy Rev. Dean Graves, D.I)., John 

(Jilbrrt, and M»rtin Hnvcrty, Esqrs. (names also well 

kiiuvvfi to our national literature), are standing evidences 



of Mr. Mnlrennin's power in cntching the characteristic 
expressions of his sitters. There are other pictures by 
this charming artist, which, on account of the limited 
space usually assigned to a review article, we must 
reluctantly refer, wp hope, to a future paper. Mr. 
Edward Hayes, several of whose landscapes we have 
already noticed, has exhibited a number of portraits in 
water-colours. As likenesses they are highly character- 
istic, and as drawings they reflect great credit on his 
skill and judgment. Nothing could be better than the 
sketch of Charles Bianconi. His portrait of the " Lord 
Mayor of Waterford," fwe were not aware that Water- 
ford possessed a Lord Mayor) is perhaps as good. We 
need not particularize any more of Mr. Hayes's very 
charming portrai ts, but turn to a pair of companion 
pictures, " The Colleen Bawn," and "The Colleen Dhu,'' 
by T. A. Jones, RH.A. These pictures we should, 
perhaps, have noticed on another page, but they are 
here among the likenesses, and bear internal evidence 
of their, being portraits more or less idealised. The 
Colleeiv Bawn, as may be supposed, represents a fair- 
haired peasant girl, such as one may sometimes find in 
the northern counties of Ireland, where a light-haired 
race appears to have predominated from very early 
times. The " Colleen Dhu," on the contrary, is a fine 
specimen -of a Munster or Connaught lass, of a race 
distinct from that of her fair companion. They 
are types of two great races who long cOntende'd for 
the mastery of this kingdom — the fair-haired, blue or 
grey-eyed Celt, and the dark mysterious Firvolg. The 
types remain to this day quite distinct and separate *in 
several parts of Ireland, but they are now equally Irish. 
The " Colleens" have merit of a very high or^er, and 
would be pleasing even to the- unskilled in Art, on ac- 
count of their natural grace and beauty of expression. 
Mr. Jones is one of our most successful painters of 
likenesses in water-colours. His contributions to the 
present exhibition are numerous. In our estimation 
his best picture is No 303 — " Portrait of Mrs. W. 
Exham and Children," wherein he shows not only a mas- 
tery over the difficulties of expression and child draw- 
ing, but a really wonderfnl power of dre^s painting. 

We believe we have now noticed most of the paint- 
ings by Irish artists in the exhibition of the Academy, 
which have ceased to belong to t^c painters. We 
cannot conclude without a few passing remarks on a 
subject which will, no doubt, interest many of our 
readers. 

Amongst the architectural drawings, few can fail 
to be struck with the exquisitely beautiful designs for 
churches to be, or now being, erected in various parts 
of the country. Twenty years ago (wo might, perhaps, 
write a less number) the state of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in Ireland was as hopeless as could well he. Even 
when there was money to be expended on* a large and 
important structure, the designs were generally so poor 
and tasteless, that we heartily wish the building in many 
instances had been deferred. Costly corbels sustaining 
nothing, windows in niches, buttresses terminating in 
swollen spikes, or perhaps pagan urns, windows filled 
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iriihiracerj of the chriBteBing cake order, flat roofa, and 
an abandant exhibition of plaster and brickwork with 
stone, were its usual characteristics, more markedly in 
the country districts. With the past, however, we ^ave 
nothing to do ; let ns turn to 611, South-east view oi 
the Church of Saint Saviour, Ihiblin, by J. J. MoCartbyi 
K,H. A. This noble struoture, which is now in course of 
erection in Domudck Street, when oomfdeted wifl present, 
we baUeve, the very finest work of 'early pointed archi- 
tecture in ^e kingdom. Abeady the body of the oharob 
18 finished, and when the tower and glorious spire whicb 
ave shown in the drawing shall have been erected, a 
GompodtiMi of siogular beauty wall add dignity to a 
portion of our city which was liitherto very deficient in 
sacred buildkigs of aicbiteotural excellence. The style, 
early decorated, prevailed in ihe Brilbh ishinds alK>ut 
the iime of the Edwards First and Second, and represents 
the most ^orious period of so-called Gothic ardutec- 
ture. 

614, Is a view of the new church of St. Joseph, about 
to be ei'ected at Carrickmacross by the same architect 
Like the chorch of SL Saviour, this buildiiig is in t^ 
early deccmited «tyle, though perhi^M a little later than 
the former. Mr. McCarthy displays, we believe, admir- 
able judgment in generally selecting for his churches to be 
erected in Ireland, the architectural peculiarities of simi- 
lar buildings of about the period between the beginning 
of the fourteenth or close of the fifteenth century. The 
older styles, though grand and massive, as we may judge 
from many examples still renuuning in Irebind, were more 
xemarkablefor ponderous strength and solidity than for 
architectural beauty. On the odier hand, the later 
pointed work, as (^liefly exemi^fied in the so-called 
^.' Peipendicnlar style," is too much frittered away in 
pannelling and minuftias of details to suit a humid cli- 
mate like that of Ireland. In the country, moss and 
lichen, in the town dust and smoke, would soon fill up 
the shallow mouldings and decoralions of the later 
pedo^. 577, View pf 4he church now being erected 
at Gonea County Waterford, pzesents another instance 
of Mr* McCarthy's auooess in applying his knowledge 
of the most exquisite forms of inedis^val design to the 
leqnixements of a modern church. 

There are few other Irish architectural drawings of a 
class that would interest the generality of our readers. 

In sculpture the exhibition is this year very weak. 
The most pleasing bust in marble is that of the Rev. 
H. Lloyd, S.F.T.C.D., from the studio of Chri8t<^her 
Moore, H.B.H.A. Thomas Farrell, R.H.A., J. Lawler, 
and John Foley, B.A.li.H.A.,bave exhibited some very 
beautifni works of the «ame kind. In his model from 



the proposed statue of Ooldamkh, which we hope sooh 
to see erected in some smtable locality, the latter 
artist has produced a chaste mud lifelike memonal of 
ike great poet and philosopher* 

We camot conclude without ventoring same lemarkjs 
upon the various Art Union lociefeies now wor)cing in Ire- 
land, and whicb have given a spur to artbtie prog^reas is 
the eoodtry. The Art Union of Ireland, of wfaicAi bod j 
Mc George Mnlvaney is the able and talealcd aacretary, 
represents, we believe, in some degree, the original 
society wUdi, aome time age, after flourishing with on- 
paraUelad success, eamestnmgely and saddealylo a ataad- 
stilL 

The subsoriptioQ to this society is one gidnea f<» 
each ticket, a torn wiiioh in these days stAes ns aa 
being too high for the general popularity of the onder- 
takii^. We have no doubt, that if the price of the ticket 
was rodaced to half-a^crown, the society, under the abl«f 
management of Mr. Mulvaney and his colleagues, could 
not bat be lai^gely patronised. 

The Art Union of Dublm, otherwise ^the shiUIng 
Art Union," seems to be working well, but we are not 
yet in a position to speak of its success, or of the nanaber 
or character of the piixes which have been gained hj 
the fortunate among its members. We have reaaon to 
believe that very many of the priae-ticket faoldera of 
the shilling Art Union have not, as yet, made their 
sdections. 

A very considerable number of the paintinga In the 
Academy Exhibition of this year are marked as ac^d to 
the Art Union of Great Britain, a sodety formed, as ita 
name, would indicate, upon the other side of the channel* 
We rather think the style and tide of this art nnioa ia 
a misaomar. From the number of Irish subscribers to 
its funds, and from the number of Irish works of art 
whish it has purchased for this yearns distribntion, we 
wouki respectfully suggest that its name be somewhat 
altered. The '' Art Union of Great Britam and Ireland** 
would sound better, and would more clearly indieate 
the scope and character of the institution. We believe 
that it was chiefly owmg to the praiseworthy exertiona 
of Mr. Mufarennin that Ur, Law, the secretary to the Art 
Union of Great Britam, was induced to extend hia ope- 
rations to Ireland, where, during his last visit, be pur- 
chased works to the money vidue, as we have been 
told, of about £300. 

In conclusion, we trust that the vnrioos Art Union 
societies in operation in Ireknd may contmue to woi^l well 
together jfbr a common object, and that the old bligbt of 
discord, which has too often marred the most promising 
enterprises of Irehmd, may long be avoided* 
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AND POPUI^Ul INFOKMATION, 

Sixteen Pages, 4to., PEICE ONE PENNY. 

OPINIOXS OF THE PBESS. 
** It is, without exception, the best '* pennyworth" ever issued from 
the press, and Mr. Duffy, the enterprising, pubhsher has every r(?ason 
to be ]»roud of hia new production. In letterpress matter it is most 
readable— amusement and information being most artistically com- 
bined — while in " tmii out" it is a credit to the eminent house from 
which it issuas. We have no doubt it will become highly poimlAr, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it deserves to be so.'* — Freenuui's 
JournoL 

"If Dublin be not a publishing city, it is not the fault of James 
Duffy. He can lay his hand on a very large amount of work done ; 
and the little elegant f)iece of workmanshi}) which we now greet from 
his hands is an earnest, not only of more, but of better work yet to | 
be executed. The UlvMraU'd Dublin Journal loabi well. That is j 
so much. There is a freshness about the illustrations which raises it 
quite out of the level in that resj>ect, of the London competitoi-s, so 
many of which look as if they exchanged old woodcuts. The 
paj^er is good ; so is the type ; and there are sixteen pages quarto, in all 
of very pleasant reading. We give a hearty welcome to the lUuHtrated 
DnbUn Journal ; it merits success ; and it only remains for those for 
whom it was provided to say by their support that merit shall not go 
unrewarded." — Axpnculiural Eevieta. 

** Mr. Duffy has [»roduced a perio<lical that, in appearance, at least, 
far surpasses anything of the kind issued liy the English j)ress. The 
tone of the work is pure and exalted ; and, at the same time, amusing 
as well as instructive. The illustrations and initial letters are care- 
fully executed, and some of them vciy handsome. We wish the 
'Illustrated Dublin Journal' all success." — Comnwrcial Journal. 

*'Tlie 'Miller of Mohill' sustains Carleton's reputation as a deline- 
ator of Irish life ; in the second cha))ter the fool of the parish is ad- 
mirably pourtrayed ; the al)duction foiled is really gra|)hic. * Duck- 
Shooting and Divei'-CJhasing' will please the lovers of amusement ; it 
is an agi-eeable reminiscence. We jirefer an able contribution on 
' Greek Art,' bricrty recapitulating the earlier efforts of genius in paint- 
ing. * All Irish Sea Queen' details some of the exploits of the famous 
Grace O'Malley, still celebrated in legend and song. * The Laiul of 
Tin' is a historical paper of great value. The poetry is excellent' 
Altogether the ' Illustrated Dublin Journal' deserves wide circulati'' . 
as a usefid medium of instruction and amusement." — Amwyh O 
dian. 

** Tlie first number of this new pul)lication is a very cred • • t ■ 
duction, and warrants us in believing that the enterprising p 
will tiud the speculation not only creditable but profitable. V\ ■ 
Mr. Duffy the best success, and we hoj>e the ' Illustrated Dublin u 
nal' will find thousands of readers in all parts of the laud." — Duncu. 
Democrat. 

* * In every respect it is a work of superior merit, and is brought out 
in a manner to ensure for it extensive su}>port. The engravings are 
excellent, the printing superior, and the contents of nmch mtere^?trnd 
well compiled. Mr. Duffy, in the publication of the Illustrated Dublin 
Journal, is doing a very great service to literature, and wo hope to 
Bee his efforts didy rewarded." — Waterjlrd ^^iw.^. 

" Tliis jmblication, which is one of the cheapest that has yet issued 
from the press, contains a vast amount of matter on a variety of toj)ics, 
that cannot fail to pccure for the spirited i)roiU'ietor a host of readers. 
Hitherto, periodical htcrature was almost exclusively supplied to this 
country from London, and the want uf some publication in Ireland has 
long been felt, which has now lieen supplied by Mr. Duffy. The work 
is th(»roughly national, and got out in a creditable manner, both as to 
the illustrations and typography. The several jtajjers are written in a 
r;icy and terse style, and no effort a])pears to have been 8]>ared by the 
}iublisher to render it worthy of the support of the public, and credi- 
tible to the literature of the country." — Drogheda Reporter. 

" In point of the merit of its contents, the style of its typography 
and the excellence of its illustrations, very well deserving of general 



support, and we eincerely wish it may prove a success"— IT 
Mail. 

"This is a small penny magazine published by Mr. Duffy., ff 
to whom Ireland is indebted for the ditlusion of a sound nriti i 
rature amongst the pcoi)le. No one, indeed, has indiyidn.iih ■ 
much to promoter a national literature as this BX)iriti«i ji' : ' 
The matter is well selected, and on the whole, it i* one o: • 
excellent of the cheap periodicals published." — Drogfmla Ar\ 

*' Judging from the sjiecimen now before ns, it is bk.ly t - 
the success which it truly merits. From the shra'tuc:i.> ui • 
we can glance at its contents, but, quoting from its ^)^fn\ pv-^' ^ '' 
it kindly, and give it a hearty welcome. We shall return t" ' 
and it will s])eak bail for the jiatriotism of Irishmen, if they * ' 
port one Irish journal." — Carlow Weekly JSTcucs, 

" The ffrst number of this journal fidly realises the anti< ;i. ^ 
had formed of it, both from the known ability of tL« < -j^ i. 
and the eminence of the publisher. It is characteris'.'il 'i>y 
national but impartial sjurit, which will make it a welconi': v 
the homes of all classes of Irishmen. The poetry is really u. • - 
the illustrations are well and clearly execut-erL With su- h • - • 
magazine tis the Illustrated Dublin Journal^ at such alov, i' 
penniiy Irishmen can have no excuse for jmrchasing tlit ;:.. 
publications with which we are flooded. We cordially \\\ \\ t 
trafed Dublin Jownift/ the success it so well deserves,"— ' 
Herald. 

"The want of a cheap perioflical for the humbler cbis'*'-- r. 
has been gi*eatly felt, but, thanks to the eminent publi-her. .' i' 
this want has at length been remedied by his publishin;: * rr - 
able and highly-finished journal, entitled the *Illustrato.H> .' i 
nal.' We feel a conviction that, under his au.««pices, it \\nlj ' 
favourite in every home in Ireland, and force ita way nnvn: t 
rivals in the sister hiud. To amusement will be conji'Lt • 
I literary and historical information ; and from the spec- d""; - 
tration given in the lirst number, the highest hopes may bo u: ■ 
of the future." — Wexford In dejyendent. 

*' Mr. Duffy, the well-known Dublin publisher, has t^t-iii ' 
teq)art to our London penny weekly journals, called the ' li 
Dublin Journal.' The first number before us is worthy '-f tii. 
praise, and we heartily wish it success. In p<:>int of literary ■ :. 
it is far above anything of the same kind published on tit- ■: 
George's Channel. Jso better jiroof could be given of th-.- j- 
and intelligence of Ireland than the fact that a sagacious ; 
house should have ventured on such an enterprise." — Fih.!], 1\' 
(/ ^don). 

Q style in which this new serial is got up reflect-: t^: 
non its esteemed publisher. The matter is p' ' 
^re beautifully fin ishecL We hope that it will n 
\ . • .'v <^urate with its merits." — Ckir*; Journal 

-.■»■■ . djlic take weekly large numbers of Enijli J ; 

>.!. 1 - 'hich is, in oiu' judgment, fit for a f.-un.i/. 

■ . • • • V U not overlook the claims of the doi.u :• 

''I . »• . ' literary enteqirise, has strong elniiJi- .i' 

. >♦. • • *e of that enterprise. It is ibie t* t: 

». •: . I' '. . \ oi intellect that furnishes Vs - 

.-. ' .. " » ' • ■ ^nort this publication. We «1 • i 

♦ ■ udon cout€Ucnpc»raries, be .in . 
' M • . ' taste and morbid love i»f r \ 

•. > stories, for which thvr- - 

I ']i 'old times, and in ri.- 

" ■ > \ '^e us hearty p<»«'trv, 

>.' • .", ■• ' ■■ ■ ond inipas-sinii-.i h 

• ^ *■''■■ '• ' . ^gra[>hy and }.:.v 

• i- ' ' '.. > ' I '-•ood luck.''—/ 



IC. . .. . ' M . 

We -,. " . ' J - .■ 

luaten;- »• tl'. -i 

beautifu ■ • • * > . 

of our gre^. i - • >.' ' ,'^, ..; ,• ' : 

give us infoi :• k • -r ■ ■ • .•• 

our land,~aii v *■-. .i. < '. '.. * 

Reporter. 

*' The paper dut; ^ ■ ' 
Duffy is about to ti, • «'•• u. • . • 

the Eugbsh penny sei. ' .. -., -. * 
nmnber of the 'illustrate. • '^ 
meut of a tale by Mr. Car* ' i , 

should think that a tale by L c •• 
pul)lication a wide circidation, 
but they are, especially the \agne. 
article on the * Dublin stage' takes 
kind that we remember." — The Imp. 
Farmer's Journal, 
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Solicitor.-EDWAilD JOHN SMITH, Esq, 
irOSTH OF IRELAKD ESTABLISHMENT. 49, DAME STREET 

THOMA3 E. DEATTT. Efsq.. M, D. ■ J. H. WHARTON, Esq, F. ILC.S. 

J. OOHE BHEILBS, Esq.. LOCAL MANAGEK. 
SOTTTH OF lEELAlTD ESTABLISEMEITr. 45. DAKE 8TEEET. 

THOMAS E- BEATTY, Esq.. Bd.D.; THOWAQ J. Q-EOQIIEGAN. Ea-., M.D. 

J. B, CUKHY, Esq-, LOCAI- MANAUEB. 

TUi: ruLi-tiw [>Li t'loi ui> j;,\iiaiJT rut 

RAPID GEOWTH A IlfCREASIKO RESOTTECES OF TEE COMPAKY: 

VrKK PREMMMS,— 

1848 * . £31,346 1852 . . £76,925 1856 . . £151,733 

1850 . , 44,027 1854 . . 128,469 1858 , , 196,148 

Wliilat for 1860, they were over £260,000. 

PERCY M. DOVE HliDigK Eui Irtiani. 
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HjrSTPLATT! 



I** Tie nni nttmljer of 1 



E|i tiDcl tliiiiniuiJix o£ 

I n t 



Slt^ "Jlopl" Jttsuptti[^ a|ompng. 

— ^- . — -; > i 

IT IS indjapfiisftbly nceensiLTy that every Comp&ny, which undertakes fco fijplat'^ Uie LoM 
occft^ioned by KIRE, or tfl provide by a 8p«ci(ic anm, or by an fljinuity^ the mcuniof j 
iUbeiBtence to the Widovv' und the (^rr^hanp Ghoiild be able to tshuw lt» undoubted Ability ] 
lo perff)rm them; eni^iog^menl^, A# ample evidence of the itATidi»g wid ptj^jtioi^ erf tbe j 
"AOTAXi" Influence OompAny* it may be stated thai ite 

SlIBSCEIBEB CAPITAL IS TWO MILLIONS STEELIIO 

TRi CAPITAL ACTUALLY PAID UP AND ACCtTMULATED AnomfTiTO 
XTFWABJyS OF SEVEN BXnTBBEB THOUSAND POTJITDS. 

It canniit he too stronjffly prei^sed on the attenticm of the Assnrcr, that Secnritj la tftfl i 
flrat deaideratiua in all Iziaiirance tranaactioziAf and that hla object \s not attiinid I 
Qnless the event or enntinjtency against which he wishes (jq guard la proii1d*d to*, ' 
frotn the moment he haa paid }iia Premiuin, nnder all possible circnimAtancii:*, ^ 

It is therefore iniLnirest that the Capital of an In^iimnoe Gontpofiy tliotild ht | 
cufficientiy large to tneet all prvs$ibfe demaT^dR, and that its amount should be dlitioetif 
tatcd, in order that iti entire isufhcloney to meet all claJmd inay plainly appear. 
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HEFOHT BY 

TO THE ASlilTAl 



THE AUDITORS 
MESTmo or AirausT, iieo. 

W£ Inveatisut^d the Campaxiy^a aflkira, when eTsry docmnent^ evwixy ae^^oanl,. ^ 
dLnd every Toucsher whiob we deemed neeeasary ^irere placed tLnrt^aeiTedly la : 
onr hands ; &nd every deed of aeeurity , on which property Is held, paaaAd eltli^ | 
thrdUifh owt handa or uuader our eyes ; atid after several day a of most Uboriei»« I 
cardf^t and attentive inveatiira-tlon of the aHJaira of the Company^ we d^olarfl < 
that the property representing' its Capital and Accumulated Fimda is, [ 
in our opinion and judgment, SOLID, StrBSXANTIAL^ AND 8ECTJBS. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT- 

The rapid progi^sa and position of this h^mch of the Company^ Bnaineas wtll 
bo beat ahown hy the following extracts from, the Beport for the yeaar^- 

Tn tho year 1849 the FIRE RESEKV^D FUND amounted only to . £24.731 Ifl I 
In ttic Three following ycnnt £27,046 3b. \vm added to that atuutint , S7.046 8 
Tn the next three years £!^9.20a 12h. 9d. woa added , , , , 29,200 IB t | 
Aod in the past Fonr year? the Biim added was . < . , , Tg^lfiS 8 8 

Making a Total now at the Credit of that Account t^f . , ^160,142 10^ | 

THB TOTAL FUITDS IK HAND AB£ THEB£FOBi- 

CAPITAL PAID UP . , . . , J£283,066 

FIRE RF^SERVED FUND * . 160,143 10 

LIFF FUXD , . , . . 207,061 It 

ANSUIITY FUNDS , . , , 43,308 13 10 

ENDOWMENT FUND9 , , , , . Sj2m 16 8 

£60B,a08 it 8 

vaatDsa a coiTftioK]iABi.K uronsTT TO raoFiT A»D LOSS NOT TST Dispoaao or. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Thfl Company la likeviie enahlnd, by ilmilmr referencii, to dir«ct tlis attention ef i 

the Pablio to the wonderftil pro^rets of thii Braaohr* 

THE FEEMIUMS H£CEITm>f 

Fmm 1845 fo 1S54 amounted to .,.,.,, . £105,162 19 8 

From 1S55 to 1859 do- ....... 2®7,aS0 l8 8 

Bhowing the liu^t FiVE years to be more thao double the amount of the TEN preeedingoD^ 

TH£ UFE FmrDB. 

Balance in hand 1804 ..,..,,« £56,793 1 9 

Do. do. 1850 * . , 207.061 18 8 

ATera^ Annnal Addition for the firit TEH years , . , , . 7*000 

Do, do. laatFIVB do» , * . * aO,000 

'*THE nmSTKEHTB 

Hktb not oafy been made •! b moft fftfotabl« rate oF inurMt, bqt no LOSS ^rAm th^m hm b««a * 
JjTCFiJtiii— thft^ srC' in fBct ■tried j aTailAbla, tnd migbt at iaj tini'D \^ Rf^t.^d**' 
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LIFE DEPABTKEKT (continued). 

LARGE BONUS DECLARED, l860-£2. PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

The greatest Bonus ever continnotuly declared by any Company. 

Thb Bapid progrw and Position of this Branch will be best shown by the following 
Statement of the New Iiifs Bnsinaaa effected for the 



No. otPoUeiM 



_ Sum Assured. New Preininms. 

. £116,480 ie3,878 18 6 

. 178,928 18 10 6009 19 10 

. 206,614 8 4 6,909 18 6 

9,880 18 10,270 8 6 



1015 484,470 U 10 18,086 

for I860 the Nbw Psxiovin exceed ....! 16,000 



A5HVAL FEEMinMS FOB 


AH ASSUBAVCE OF £100. ] 




FOB THB WHOLE TEBM OF LIFB-WITH PBOFITS. 




As*. 


Premlnme 


Ase. 




Age. 


Premiums I 


Age. 


I'remiums 


A^e. 


Premiums 


Te«r«. 


£. •. d. 


Tears. 


£. s. d. 


T «rs. 


£. s. d. 


YeMTS, 


£. s. d. 


Yt-nrs. 


£. s. d. 


16 


1 16 


26...^. 


8 4 8 


34 


2 14 9 


43...... 


3 10 


62 


4 16 8 


17 


1 16 10 


26 


8 6 S 


86 


2 16 2 


44. ...~ 


3 12 2 


63 


6 10 


18 


1 17 8 


27 


8 6 4 




2 17 7 


46 


3 14 6 


64 


6 6 6 


19 


1 18 6 


28 


8 7 6 


12;;;;;; 


2 19 1 


46 


3 16 11 


66 


6 10 4 




1 19 4 


29 


8 8 7 


3 8 




3 19 6 


66 


6 16 6 


21 


SOS 


30 


8 9 9 


30 


3 8 4 


4 2 3 




6 10 


23 


8 18 


31 


2 11 


4Q 


3 4 1 


4^Q 


4 6 2 


6 6 6 


23 


2 8 2 




2 12 2 


4^\ 


3 5 11 


6Q 


4 8 3 


69 .... 


6 12 4 


24 


8 8 2 


33 


2 IS 6 


42 


3 7 11 


61 


4 12 6 


60 


6 18 7 




PATABXJB AT 60, OB AT D 


BATH-WITHOUT PBOFITS. 




Age. 


PremlnaM 


Ase. 


Premiums 


Age. 


Premiums 


A«e. 


Premiumn 


4^.... 


Premliuns 
6 4 
6 12 9 


20 


8 4 4 


26 


2 14 3 


82 


3 7 8 


33 


4 8 


21 


8 6 9 




2 16 2 




3 10 6 


33 


4 18 7 


4^3 


7 2 10 




8 7 S 


2 18 S 


3^^ 


3 13 6 


40 


4 17 6 


ll 


7 14 6 


28 


8 8 10 


29 


3 4 


36. ... 


3 16 8 


41 


6 3 1 


8 8 1 


1 24 


8 10 7 


80 


3 8 8 


36 


4 8 


42 


6 9 3 


49 


4 1 


1 «* 


8 13 4 


31 1 8 6 1 


87 


4 4 


43 1 6 16 2 


60 


10 3 3 



The following Statement will make clear the Inoreasinff Value which will attach to tlio 
Idfo Polioiee of the Company, when in existence for some years: 

Polioy,— Dated Snd September, 1846— Sum AMored £8,000 

Amooat of Poliey, with Bonuiee, ftt the preseat moment, end labjeoi to future edditiona 

•t rabeeqiMot Talnetione 9,860 O 

Amount Chei woold be giren for He immediete rarrender 867 14 6 

Or, A Poli^ would be iaeued in lien, without the payment of may ftuther Premiams, for... 1.178 6 

The Total Preminmt already peid being only 910 O 

The Directors invite attention to a few of the AdTantaares the "Boyal*' offers 
to its Iiifs Insurers:— 

v.— Large Participation of Profits bj the Assured 
amounting to TWO-THIRDS or tbeir nett amount, 
every Fire Years, to PoUoiee then two entire years 
in existence. 



I.— The Guarantee of an Ample Ospltal, and 
Ixemptlon of the Aaaured from LiabOitar of Fart- 
Itrship. 

IL^lCoderate Preminme. 



Ill— Snail Charse for Management. 
IT.— Prompt Senleaent of Oaixna. 



THE EXTBAORDmARY SUCCESS 

AND TUB 



OP THE COMPANY, 



Lof . 






YI.— Days of Oraoe ABowed, with the moel 
liberal interpretation. 



PEBFEOT 8ECTJBITT ITS GBEAT BES0UBCE8 AFFOBD TO IHSUBERS, 

Bare been coouBented upon by most of the leadixig Newspapers In Great BHtnln, Ireland. India, 

and AaevSMk Between Xuioat 1860 and Uarohl861 alone, upwards of 960 euoh oommentariea are 

known. The fbUowlnff axe extraou firom a few of these Notioea. 

THE « TIKES" MONEY ABTICLE. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Insurance Company, the Report for 1859 stated 
that the Premiams in the Fire Department amounted to £228,814, showing an increase 
of 60 per cent, in three years. The Losses in British, Foreign, and American Depart- 
ments amounted to £188,024, the transactions of the rear in the Fire Branch giving a profit 
of £40,488. In the Actuary's Report on the UfeBusincss. it appears that the total siun 
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iij^itrca wiiis j;i,t*(?'J,ii(W, tho iiiimbt?r uf new Polkles i^iiciT fi-i . , nv utw,^ 1014. 

ii^sivdii^ the sum r>f £-i3J. l7iK I (jon the valmition ul" tho Liti -x lontu of it 

per wilt* par Aiuaiii on Ui« originU isinn uii^im.'d \\m b«r: i the Ahi»riinlK 

!'► tlie AcUinty& Report cnt^rw intti the dLtalle uf tlit: Lift* imnjj.'u.tJix'is. K-i tlit; Ojiupnii)', ahH 
-^ntiiiiift two diagrttmi acoompanied with tables, exMbUinr tJio mortMlitvoriMriifteBd,- 

PAILY NEWS 

The ** Roji'fil Itisuranct^ Comiiftny*s AJmanrick" for the j'(?iw \mi is an excft^Jin^lj neat 
HtK'Liueij of iti chis?. It u* thicNy occiiijiesl of cuiirse. will* the rccortlH ot the npid pro- ''^ 
fi^ceM of thi» compaaj'B huimefs. It tomprbirs .m ehUtonili* iinnhsj^ of tTiit ixcjUimu i£j 
iit'tho vttiitms J1F(3 olflfff^, in LomitH*tioij with the mortHlitv jittju liLn^ U^ tL i rJit* 

(Mjmpntiy, Tliia is sUowh l>y Utbl*?^ ol^ iinnt^Uty vt-ry injx'ni^tiug ti> thr b^it 

what give* the wqrii k morv gcDcral int<r*fiit b the illiuitrHtiun, by mcut.ft .. ..... .LgrMi 

rHAgmm^ of tlie mortMty expcriencfld by varimi^ oflieeii, TJiew; tiring h«no ti> tlic pl/iiii 
est underiitanding infaniwitioii wbkh would otiierwise be contiueiJ to thu aeiehtifhv litte 
lAblei proTi the »3cpotience of the Bof al to have been higM^r iatiflfaetoiy.— ^'^^j'^'^ ^,im9I', 



KlTERir EVrBlflKO POST, 
y^ry frill fTp>rii ur tU« prfw^MMSlng* (if ITtii hiueuaI 
lEM^tlng i^r tliv prrri>rl«.bi«rq, nr« jdvtn in lbs leiuisiiri 

opliiiijii, apdik tn I ho Mffhoflt uniiki of tli« nro*- 

P«9tll fttid nuUUUrD]ZIISJl.C Ol tllil lOKtlEUtSffD.-- 

TTiT- M .rilun dwell HtQcw- 

tiilcnii'i' "^[tKtt uid ift«My 

OLikuH^i^'i' iH U, 1B0I>. 

Kji-iVT — "LB- 

mjitAiico of a 

CA;ai.ow POST^ 

♦ •i' '--I'mnft, ano en- 

'■!■ M-ntfl thnt tU^ 

Uk,,^. -,..^ ..M.^ >iiive hithPFt-o ^H..., ,j,, ,'M.p.'iij '^ii^i.^MUMi 
mil MhkiioitlkUJtUjr, In a brlnT Rpticjin tii ituie^ i(«if?Lii[i IiIie^ 
iMl^nMUurtlKJBuacliiMojiUivi UiculcuJwbk aiitcni.- 

OONKAtrOHT HAlfdER. 
The "ViitiiAtlKH'i iiC Irlfi! IjtnhilJli'^fi, Uy r. M. Tkivp, 

I*inj . r . Fi S , 1 . T A , i > i u .ii > . . f I fic Uf I j^itl I ;i«uTiiniV! 






KIUUCNKT MOa^E&ATQlZ. 
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<Mt ftj l>«r in *[ireiHiintf 
fjccf littburto bill ilitlu 



D0°£lit2r M OH NINO fTSWR 

H hna pur«ii«t wltlwat a chtt?k its ...r. 
lit M\A nuyrfTdUDiuly pi^otptfrDuv caroer. 

FaSJtVAK'S JOTTHNAL. 

flu.^ '■..■.- .,,■,■•.■ ,„. ,,f^,i, 

lllllM. i ■ . ■ • M .. M,l,l iM 

•'II- !■■ I ^ •■ I ■'■ ■ .OLJiM-lt-d 



On lyn" ^ 
Ijlitfttii '. ■ 

hw Hvvt I 
riitiire pi. 



? 1*1 Kill.' 



nv fiLii'l;^ '"mtrhiLti' tTml the 

" '. ■ . -till- 
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WILD SCENES OF THE WEST. 

It was aboat midsummer, several years ago — ^let me 
see how many maj it have been ? — well, some twenty 
years at least have since elapsed ; bat, as I was saying, 
it was abont midsummer when I stood for two or three 
boars one morning on the old pier-head of the old town 
of Galway, waiting anxiously for the unmooring of a fish- 
ing-boat in which I expected to make a voyage, not 
very long indeed, and yet rather long to hazard in so 
small a crafb. For a while the only cause of delay was 
the ebb-tide. There was not a drop of water, and the 
boats lay on their sides at the foot of the pier ; nor was 
it by any means encouraging to look down from the 
lofty brink of the said pier into those fragile banks far 
below, and to reflect, in the fir^t place, on the difficulty 
of descending into them without the aid of jetty steps, or 
gangway ladder ; and in the second place, on the chances 
of being swamped by the first wave of the great Atlantic 
which one would meet outside Mutton Island. More- 
over the morning was far from being cheerful. It was 
decidedly chilly for the season, and not one speck of 
bine was visible in the dull opaque eky above us. By 
and by the tide rose, but with it rose a stiff son'- wester. 
The wind whistled, and as soon as tho fishing-boats be- 
gan to float, they danced madly to its wild music. 

" Yon belong to Aran, friend ?" I said to a fisher- 
man, who seemed particularly energetic in securing the 
mooring-lines of hU boat. By his pompooties^ and the 
light blue colour of his frize, I gnessed him to be an 
Aran man, and the somewhat grufl answer I obtained 
confirmed -my conjecture. 

'* Do you expect we shall be able to sail for Aran 
by this tide ?** was the next question I ventured to pat, 
bat to this I received no reply whatever. The Aran 
man, who seemed to be in a towering passion, was pour- 
ing out a volley of maledictions in Irish upon a young 
lad who had failed in some way to cany'out his instrnc- 
tloos, and had I been then aware, as I subsequently 
WTis^ that he was recognized among his fellow-islanders 
by the name of " Shawn Grossagh*' or Choleric John, 
I should not have been surprised at the cballition. I 
believe there are not a more gentle race in the world 
than the islanders of ^ran, nor should I wonder if 
Shawn Crossagh was the only irascible man among them 
in his time ; but the fact was that he was angry with 
the storm which delayed his return home, and as he 
could not vent his rage against the elements, of which 
no Irish peasant or fisherman ever ventures to spe^k 
VOL. in. 



irreverently, he shduld bestow hard words upon some 
person or thing besides, to be consistent with the charac- 
ter which his soubriquet indicated, and he had, moreover, 
looked with a suspicious eye upon myself, from a 
cause of which I had not then the slightest conception. 

Several other boatmen now collected on the pier, and 
one weather-beaten old fellow, who, with arms crossed, 
stood tranquilly viewing the troubled waters, observed, 
in reply to my enquiries abont a voyage to Aran, that 
there was little chance for it ^' while the white horses 
were abroad, and the wind in its present point" 

A glance at the bay, which was now covered with 
white-crested billows, quickly explained the old bpat- 
man*s figurative expression. I appealed to his experi- 
ence for the probable duration of the etorm, and he told 
me for my comfort, that he seldom knew a gale which 
set in from that point, in such an angry way, to blow 
itself out in less than three or four days. 

What was to be done ? The disappointment was 
intolerable. Internally I was in quite as great a pas- 
sion as Shawn Crossagh himself, but there was no use 
indulging in the same manifestation of it outwardly. I 
had made preparations for this journey which could not 
easily be repeated — Gal way, it must be remembered, 
was not then accessible by railway. I had set out with 
all the zeal and enthusiasm of an antiquary, intent upon 
visiting tho spot which, of all others in the British 
dominions, was the richest, most ioterestiog, and most 
unfrequented field of antiquaiian research. Since the 
time in question the Isles of Aran, at tho mouth of 
Galway bay, have become comparatively well known. 
The visit of a section of the British Association to them, 
under the auspices of Dr. Wilde, has given them a world- 
wide celebrity ; but twenty years ago it was not so. Dr. 
Petrie had visited them long before that time, and so 
also had Dr. 0*Donovanfor the Ordnance Survey ; but no 
other literary man, as far as I was aware, had set foot 
upon their shores Up to that period — not even the late 
historian of Galway, who treated of them in his works, 
nor the learned gentleman who, writing from hearaay, 
had made them the subject of an elaborate essay in the 
Ti*ansactions of the Royal Irish Academy. In clear wea- 
ther they are visible on the western horizon from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Galway, from which town 
the larger island lies some twenty-five miles distant ; 
that larger island in particular is designated in ancient 
writings and in popular tradition, '^ Aran-na-neeuv," or 
Aran-of-the-8aints, and it abounds not only with 
vestiges of primitive Irish chnrch architecture, but with 
wondrous monuments of one of Uie most celebrated races 

L 
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which peopled this country in ages long anterior to the 
introdnction of Christianity — ^yet there was not probahly 
at that time in Galway one individnal above the calling 
of a fisherman who had ever risked the perils of a voy- 
age to a spot teeming vrith such interesting associa- 
tions. 

From what has been said, the reader will understand 
the object of my pilgrimage, and the intensity of my 
disappointment in finding it thus threatened with an in- 
terruption ; and he will also, I trust, be induced to ex- 
cuse the rather defiant resolution which I formed to ap- 
proach nearer to Aran before I slept that night, come 
what will of storms or raging seas. 

It was usual, not many years ago, to describe Gal- 
way as a strange, old, half-Spanish sort of town — it 
would have been more correct to have called it an Anglo- 
Norman one — where the touriet might study .some of 
the quaint remains and quainter manners of the mid- 
dle ages, in the broad daylight of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Things are, of course, a good deal changed there 
of late, although to some extent, no doubt, the same 
description still holds good. The town and its inhabi- 
tants are a good deal modernised ; but we recollect 
when it was, in truth, a quaint old place, with its castel- 
lated houses ; its continental -looking court-yards, some 
of them dingy enough to have belonged to the age of 
the Norman Conquest : its *' cross-bones," its Spanish- 
parade, its Castlebanks, and Casilerag, its Hole o' the 
Wall; its 'Change, much more famous for the ghosts and 
goblins which frequented it by night than for the com- 
mercial affairs transacted in it by day ; but above all, 
with its singular traditions and local customs. Time 
was, howevei, when Galway was not unknown to fame, 
and when a mariner was asked at some foreign port '^ in 
what part of Galway Ireland was ?" — a question, in- 
deed, ^hich told more for the celebrity of Galway than 
for the geographical knowledge of the inquirer ; and it 
is little more than two hundred years ago since Dr. 
Gerard Boate was able to describe Galway as next to 
Dublin, among the cities of Ireland, " as well for big- 
ness and fairness as for riches ; for," added he, ^' the 
streets are wide and handsomely ordered, the houses, 
for the most part, built of freestone ; and the inhabi- 
tants much adicted to traffick, do greatly trade into 
other countries, especially into Spain, from whence 
they used to fetch great store of wines and other 
wares every year." This trade with Spain here 
referred to was the grand feature of the ancient 
commerce of Galway, and gave rise to a popular 
error about the supposed Spanish origin of its inhabi- 
tants.; the fact being that the town was essentially an 
English colony, and was, as snch, insulated for centu- 
ries from the surrounding country. The *^ tribes" of 
Galway, with one or two exceptions, trace their descent 
to an Anglo-Norman stock ; and it is by no means 
many years ago when they ceased to designate as 
^* strangers" their fellow-townsmen with Milesian names, 
inch as the O'Kellys, O'Flaherties, O'Shaughnesseys, etc. 
The bye-laws of their corporation at one period made it 
penal for an *< Irishman" to pass a night within the 



town walls ; and their west gate not nnfrequently pre- 
sented the grim decoration of an " Irish enemy's" head 
upon its barbacan. From the time when the Lynches, 
and Frenches, and Blakes, and Bodkins, and the rest of 
them, abandoning the honest calling of wine merchants, 
got landed estates from the O'Flaherties and Burkes — 
the latter, though an ancient Norman family, finding 
themselves, in process of time, in the same predicament 
with their old Milesian antagonists — ^from that time 
dates the commercial decay of Galway ; but, let us 
hope that the " City of the Tribes" will have its pro- 
spective, as it had its retrospective, glories ! 

Bidding adieu to this interesting and picturesque old 
town, and leaving Shawn Croasaglt on the old pier head, 
to vent his wrath upon innumerable things, I set out 
alone and on foot, by the sea-shore road, for the west ; 
calculating that in some fishing village along the coast 
I would not fail to find a boat to ferry me to Aran ; 
and also knowing that the further I should proceed in 
that direction, for twenty or thirty miles, the shorter 
would be my voyage ; while some convenient mode of 
transport by sea might afterwards be found for my lug- 
gage, which was unavoidably left behind for the present. 
Arduous enterprise, t^ioughtlessly undertaken, and exe- 
cuted only after sc venal days of toilsome journeying and 
privation, but resulting in an intimate acquaintance with 
one of the wildest and least-known regions within the 
compass of the Irish shores ! 

Leaving Galway by its west liberty, the sea road 
leads us by the White Strand and Salt-hill, and thence 
along a bold, open beach, where the roar of the surges 
never ceases, to the Black Rock. Here the line of shore, 
broken by white clififs and small inlets of the sea, di- 
verges to the south, and the road leads in a contrary 
direction through the Wood of Bama, nntil it again 
abuts on the open shore at Bama- quay, four miles from 
Galway. For a great part of this distance the way is 
lined with ro?rs of gay-looking cottages, which are fitted 
up in summer for the reception of pleasure seekers and 
valetudinarians, who there enjoy pleasant society, fine 
scenery, cheap living, and some of the best bathing 
shore on the western coast of Ireland. During the sea- 
son the place is a continuous scene of gdlety. Fashion- 
able equipages and crowded jaunting-cars fill the road. 
Every face wears a smile, and the social familiarity 
common to watering-places in general, is, to say the 
least, not more restricted than elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact that the Irish-speaking natives of 
the west of Galway apply to the strangers who throng 
their neighbourhood during the bathing season, precisely 
the same term which, in the very earliest ages of Irish 
history, was appropriated to the pirates who infested 
our coasts ; the word fomuirre^ which in the latter case 
meant sea-robbers, being now used to designate anj 
strangers coming to the sea, and in this popular sense 
being the reverse of complimentary. 

Three miles beyond Bama we pass the demesne of 
Furbogh, and neariy four miles farther west we reach 
the village of Spiddle, so called from having been the 
site of an hospital at some remote period* Through- 
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ont this latter space the road is exposed without shelter 
to the sea blasts, and traverses a coaDtry increasing in 
wildness at ev^ry step. Mr. Molyneux, who penetrated 
thns far !n 1709, writing -of this district, sajs : — " I 
never saw so strangely stony and wild a country. I did 
not see all this way three living creatures, not oneiiouse 
or ditch, not one bit of corn, nor, I may say, one bit of 
land, for stones; in short, nothing appeared but stones 
and sea.** And O'Flaherty, the historian, who knew 
the country still better, for be was bom and passed his 
life in it, describes this -place as being so craggy and 
fall of stones, and so destitute of deep mould, that in 
rery few spots of it "a plow can goe ; yet," he adds, 
" the tenants by digging, manure it so well, that they 
hare corn for themselves, their landlords, and the mar- 
ket." Poor OTlaherty ! The remains of 4iis humble 
dwelling may still, 'tis said, be traced at Par'ke, a couple of 
hnndred yards from the high road, about a mile west of 
Fnrbogh. It was here he wrote his "Ogygia"and other 
works. He was one of the most learned historical scho- 
lars of his time ; but, although the rightful inheritor of 
half the barony of Moycullen, he died in such destitu- 
tion (hat Edward LIuyd , the learned author of the 
Archfeologia Britannjca, in sending him a letter, in 
1702, a few years befoje his death, expressed a fear, 
that nnless it csme frank, he would be unable to pay 
. the postage. 

But to return to the scenery as we approach Spiddle ; 
the giani^e rocks, which hitherto had been partly con- 
cealed by patches of vegetation, here protruded in all 
their naked dreariness from the barren soil, or lay about 
in the shape of loose boulders, upon its surface. Gloomy 
br»i^8 spread away far to the right, up the sides of the 
dark, barren bills which intervene between the coast 
and the country adjacent to Lough Corrib ; and on the 
left runs the low, rocky strand, on which the wild bil- 
lows of the Atlantic rolled in at this moment with un- 
controlled fury. On one of the sea-beaten rocks sat a 
WTetched-looking woman. She was combing her hair, 
which flowed wildly intlje storm, and but for the tat- 
tred rags that covered her, one might have supposed 
that she realised some of our childhood's fables about 
nitrmaids. On inquiring I learned that the poor crazed 
creature, for such she was, had frequented that spot for 
many years. Her husband had emigrated to America 
whcQ they were only a couple of years married, an(| 
promised to send for her as soon as he could procure 
nitfans to do so; but no word from him ever after 
reached her. On the morning he sailed from Galway 
she sat, with her baby, on that rock, watching the ship 
which took him away unVil it disappeared in the horizon. 
She came to the same spot almost every day with her 
child, wailini; and strainiifg her eyes towards the dis- 
tant sea-line ; but her child soon died, and then her 
heart was fairly broken, and her reason quite deserted 
her. Afterwords she continued to frequent the same 
lonely rock, and her time, in all weathers, was chiefly 
divided between that spot and the still more lonely 
grave- yard in which her poor baby rested I 
The gale which had sprung np while I stood that 



morning on the quay of Gklway, had by this time in- 
creased very much in violence ; in addition, the rain 
now came down in torrents, each big drop being driven 
"With suchforce that it almost penetrated the skin ; the 
day was waning, and beyond Spiddle I was not aware 
whether any way- side hospice would soon present itself. 
* Hence I gladly availed myself of the shelter of Mrs. 
Conor s hospitable roof, in that village, for the night ; 
convinced that the first day of my pilgrimage towards 
Aran-of-the-Saints had been attended with physical suf- 
fering enough to satisfy any pilgrim under the circum- 
stances. 

llie village of Spiddle is situated qn the shore, near 
the mouth of a small river, and consisted then of some half 
dozen comfortable cottages, surrounded by a number of 
wretched hovels. Some fragments of ivy-covered ruins, 
laved by the surges on the beach, and other remains 
in the vicinity, %how it to be a place of some antiquity ; 
and near the first-mentioned ruins there is an abandoned 
stone-roofed chapel, perfectly storm-proof, and erected, 
as an inscription tells us, by " Stephen Martyn, gentle- 
man,*' in 1776. As it is not probable t*hat this struc- 
ture, or the neighbouring walls, should have been origi- 
nally built so close to the water's edge as they now are, 
it would follow that the Atlantic must have encroached 
more or less thereabouts since their erection. Indeed, 
according to local traditions, the bay of Galway was once 
an inland lake, as its old Irish name of Lough Lurgan 
would seem to indicate, the islands of Aran being, it is 
said, the remains of the bamer which separated it from 
the ocean ; and rooti of trees. and remains of peat bog 
that have been found below high- water mark at some 
points of the shore from Galway, might countenance this 
opinion ; but such circumstances only demonstrate the 
fact that the sea has, at remote periods, made consider- 
able inroads on the land on this western coast. The 
conjecture of the bay having been once a lake is not 
supported by any statement in the oldest records of Irish 
history. 

Next morning I found tha^ although the rain had 
ceased, the gale was still unabated ; the Aran boats 
must have still remained weather-bound id Galway, 
while I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had made 
some progress towards my destination ; and so I re- 
solved to continue my journey westward. Adieu then 
to Spiddle, and with it adieu to the last faint traces of 
civilised lif# in that wild region I A landscipe now 
opened on me tenfold wilder and more desolate than 
any which I had hitherto witnessed. The road-side 
hovels — for there were still these abodes of human mi- 
sery — became more and more wretched, and squalid 
poverty was still more deeply stamped upon their hag- 
gard inmates. The face of the country seemed all of 
bog or granite, for wherever there were any spots of 
arable soil, they were so subdivided by mazes of ragged 
granite walls, that the scanty vegetation was almost 
hidden from the passer-by. Sometimes the huge gra- 
nite boulders, which were strewn about, out-topped the 
hovels near them ; thus, pebble-shaped as they were, 
adding by the contrast to the despicable diminutivcuess 
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of the things caUcd houses. Oa tbo right, the land, 
swelling into bleak, monotonous hills, terminated the 
prospect of moor and granite on that side, at no gi*cat 
distance ; and on the lef^. the road was generally sepa- 
rated bj some ragged fields from the ocean, of whose 
proximity, however, I was reminded by the eternal roar 
of its surges on the low, unsheltered strand. In the ' 
midst of all that dreariness — that absence of natural 
blessings and privation of all human comfort an(] life- 
cherishing hope — there was at that time a most nume- 
rous populfltion, but since then, no Houbt, its numbers 
have been fearfully thinned by famine and other causea. 
The cabins lay so thickly along the road that for many 
miles together they might be said to form a single vil- 
lape, without any variety in their -miserable aspect, or 
in the degree of penury and pain to which they afforded 
shelter. How did the ' inhj^bitants subsist ? He ulio 
feeds the birds of the air alone knows. • That swarm- 
ing population helped to raise wealth for the landlord 
out of the inhospitable soil, but beyond this function its 
existence was as little known or thought of by the 
world at large as that of a village in the interior of 
Africa — it was a mere cypher in the human family. 
The population of the district, however, was collected 
along the road, so that for some miles into the interior 
the country was almost uninhabited ; and the primitive 
simplicity of the people may be guessed from the fact, 
that along the whole coast from Bama to Roundstone, 
a distance of some forty miles, there was no shop of 
even the most wretched kind, except at Spiddle. 
i . The wild region which I was now traversing is a por- 
tion of the territory of lar (or West) Connaught, wliich 
may be considered as conterminous with the baruny of 
MoycuUen, and which commences about five statute 
miles west of Gal way, embracing the country between 
Loogh Conib and the sea-coast, and extending west- 
ward to' the well-known district of Connamara, or ba- 
rony of Ballynahinch. 

There was but little to vary the dreariness of the 
scene until I reached Minna, about six miles west of 
Spiddle, where a house which told of former comfort, 
although then somewhat decayed, and which had about 
a dozen stunted ash trees near it, formed quite an oasis 
in the desert. It was formerly occupied* by a famous 
smuggler, named Brown, who had acquired considenible 
wealth when the contraband trade flourished on that 
coast, but its glory ha^ong since passed a^y. ''There 
was n time, sir," said a countryman to me, pointing to 
some small fields neax the house, *' there was a time 
when it would be hard to sink a spade in the ground 
anywhere thereabouts without touching a cask of wine 
or brandy, or a bale of tobacco." Nor had the smug- 
glers their gains without encountering many a risk for 
them. It was usual for their ships, when unloading, to 
remain far off the shore with all their canvass spread, 
iind there the rich cargoes were entrusted to a vast num- 
ber of small boats, which put off to them through the 
breakers, and braved the perils of swamping, while 
equally dreaded dangers from revenue officer, etc., 
awaited them on shore. Many a story of hair*breadth 



escapes is still told on that wild coast ; but things are 
now sadly changed at Minns. There is no wine or 
brandy to be had there now, and little tobacco either, 
except what is excessively d^r and bad. 

" Near Miny (Minna)'*' says O'Flahcrty, in his quaint 
English, *' is the cistle of Inveran, where Walter Fada 
Bourke was murthered bythe procurement of his step- 
mother, Pinnola J*Iaherty, by her brother, Donnel Fitz- 
Koy Og Flaherty, anno 1549," This murder waa com- 
mitted to secure the inheritance for *' Iron Richard," the 
younger brother of the aforesaid Walter Fada, or " Lon* 
• Watt," and the object of the crime was successfully at- 
tained. Iron Richard became very famous in his time, 
and Sir Henry Sidney, writing of him to the lords of 
the council, says, " Surelye, ray lords, he is well wonne, 
for he is a gfeat man ; his land tycth along the west- 
north-west co5st of this ccalme, where he hath many 
goodly havens, and is a lord in territore of three tymes as 
much land as the Earl of Clanrikarde is." This Sir 
RIchsrd Burke, or ^ Iron Richard," was the second hus- 
band of the famous Grace O'Malley, better known as 
" Granu Weal,'* and by her he was the father of Sir 
Tibbott-na-Long,who was also a celebrated personage in 
the history of the time, and who was knighted, when an 
infant, by Queen Elizabeth, and created first Viscount 
Mayo, by Charles I., as the re%der will find duly set 
forth in Lodge's Irish peerage. 

For the next five miles of my journey I met no object 
to arrest my attention, and as I had loitered a good deal 
during the day, sitting and conversing with thfe poople, 
it was sufficiently late to halt for the night when I 
reached the fishing lodge of Derrylea, near the head of 
Cashla Bay. This lodge, which was surrounded by a 
promii<ing plantation of young fir trees, was bnilt for a 
club of gentlemen who had purchased the fishing right 
of the lakes and rivers in the neighbourhood. I found 
there before me an engineer, sent by the Board of Works 
to survey a projected line • of road through the neigh- 
bouring bogs, and we were both right hospitably enter- 
tained for the night by the old housekeeper who had 
charge of the place. 

Next morning I learned that there were no boats for 
Aran in Cashla Bay ; nor, indeed, if there had been, 
conid they have sailed, fo* the gale from the S.W. blew 
as freshly as ever, thus verifying the prediction of thd 
old Galway fisherman. I had, therefore, no alternative 
I9tit to pursue my dreary way still farther, pnd my plan 
now was to gaiu the most remote of a group of i>l mds 
extendingto the south-west, and which areseparated from 
each other by narrow channels, fordable in certain points 
at low water. I was assured that if I could make my 
way to I^ttermullen, the island in question, I would cer- 
tainly find a boat there to take me into Aran as soon 
as the gale subsided. 

The low coast of lar-Connanght assumes at this point 
a singular appearance, the Atlantic having pierced the 
land with innumerable creek.^, which stretch in evenr 
direction like the rugged arms of some monster, and 
these, with hundreds of small islets, and eqaalljr no- 
merous small lakes and rivers, form a perfect labyrinth 
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of land and water. We have Cash la Bay, and Great 
Man*3 Bav, and Carraveg Bay, and Kilkieran Bay, and 
Casheen Bay, besides coantless creeks not distinguished 
on oar maps by any particular names : and then, among 
the islands, the larger ones, in the order in which they 
present themselves, are Annaghbane, Lettermore, Go- 
romna, and Lcttennnlleu ; the last-named extending 
farthest to the S.W., and its extreme point being only 
seven miles from PortmuiTy, in Aranmore. 

The portion of my jonrney yet before mo was the 
most arduous of all. At a few perches from Derrylea 
L.odge the road abruptly terminated, and henceforth I 
liad to traverse a terra incognita, through which no road 
of even the rudest kind had ever, np to that time, ex- 
isted. Alone and guidelcss 1 had to make ray way over 
pathless bogs, often finding my route suddenly inter- 
rupted by the jagged arm of a bay, lined with black 
j»cks, which ran across my intended path and compellv;d 
me to make detours that seemed to have no end ; and 
my landmark was very frequently only some rick of 
peat turf, which like Don Quixote's windmill, wonld 
assume gigantic proportions as it stood against the sky 
on the horizon of the bog. 

But if there were no roads there were plenty of vil- 
lages in that cheerless region. The cabins were congre- 
gated at the heads of creeks, or strewn along the 
shore, or on th^ sides of hillocks, and on the verges of 
shaking bogs, with patches of sickly vegetation around 
them ; and the population was numerous in proportion, 
bat, alas ! most wretched in appearance. ' How could 
it have been otherwise ? The existence of these poor 
people was a dismal one, and knew no hope of ameli- 
oration. Their lives, fr^to infancy to the grave, were 
spent in labour, yet thelf utmost exertions could scarcely 
procure the necessaries of life in the most wretched and 
C4}mfortless shape. Nor were they, I could perceive, 
insensible to their misery. They could even feel it 
acutely, but knowing no remedy, the natural buoyancy 
of their character prevented them from sinking under 
it ; and while a deep sense of religion, a resignation to 
God's will, and a confidence in His future mercies, sus- 
tained them on one side, a yearning love of their 
vrretched homes, and of their companions in misery, 
curbed any thought of seeking for a less hard fortune 
elsewhere. It is the more comfortable portions of Ire- 
land that have frciglited our emigrant ships, and crowded 
£ogIand with labourers ; for in these barren wilds which 
1 now describe, the people have neither the means nor 
the courage to attempt bettering their condition by 
change of place — ^j-et are they cheerful, polite, obliging, 
2nd even generous. 

1 soon perceived that I was an object of curiosity in 
these unfrequented bogs. And a conversation like the 
following, in veiy indifferent Irish on my part, often ac- 
companied my inquiries : — 

^* Will yon show me the way to Beal-an Damgean, if 
rou please ?" 
" You don*t belong to these parts, sir ?" 
" Vuu arc quite right, 1 do not." 
" Then, maybe you came from Gahvay ?" 



"I have, indeed, come a gi-eater distance — ^from 
Dublin." 

" Oh, a thousand murders ! and is it not a wonder 
you have any Irish ?" 

" But veiy little, as you perceive." 

^' Och ! sure, if a man had all the leai*ning in the 
world, it would do him no harm to have a little Irish 
into the bargain. But sure, there were people here yes- 
terday measuring the new road they are talking about." 

" I have qpthing to do with the new road, I acsure 
you." 

" They say that something will be done for the poor 
people, and that the Queen sent some gentlemen to in- 
quire about the land ?" 

I assured my interrogator that I was neither a royal 
commissioner nor a road engineer. 

" Musha, sir, we don't know what you are," was the 
rejoinder, with a further effort to penetrate my in- 
cognito. 

" I have only come to see the country from curiosity, 
and I want to know the way to Beal-an- Daingean," I 
replied. 

*^ Then it is a poor country you hfive to see, and a 
long way you came to see if," was the natural rejoinder. 

" That is quite true, I am sorry ; but now will you 
show me the way to Beal-an-Daingean ?" 

^* Mushn, how is the counsellor (O'ConnclI) going 
on ? We he ir the king of France is coming over to 
join him, and that we are going to have the war at 
last." 

" Well, I don't think the king of France will come 
over this year, and there is not much sign of war at 
present ;" I replied, '*and who knows now but you wonld 
show me the way to Bcal-an-Daingean ?" 

Ultimately I used to succeed in obtaining the re- 
quired information, but each time I made any inquiiy I 
had to undergo an examination somewhat similar to the 
above. And now I must tell the reader where this 
Beal-an-Daingean, which was the object of my in- 
quiries, and which I did not succeed in reaching until 
a late hour in the third evening of my journey, is situ- 
ated. The name literally signifies ^^ the mouth of the 
fort, or stronghold," so that the place may have been 
the site of some ancient fortification, althougli. I could 
bear of no vestige of antiquity now lemaining there. It 
is situated at the iracht or strand which separates the 
most northern of the islands I have already mentioned 
from the mainland, and where the tides of Great Man's 
Bay and Kilkieran Bay daily struggle for superiority. 
I was prepared, by all I had heard of it from the coun- 
try people, for the superlative wildness of this place. 
Some of them told me that it Mas ''the most horrible 
spot in the whole world ;" and a story was current 
among them that somebody having been fortunate 
enough, long ago, to get back to this world after a brief 
sojourn in the infernal regions, and happening to see 
Beal-an-Daingean, was struck by its similarity to the 
nameless place from which he had escaped. 

The channel at this point is the most rugged I hi I 
yet seen, and is fringed by jet-black rockj, while huge 
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granite boullers are piled up or cast together ia*chaotic 
confusion on the shore, as if fresh from some terrible 
convalsiou of nature. Everything around is savage in . 
the extreme. Bog, granit(^, dark and troubled waters, 
monaments of human misery in the- shape of most 
wretched hovels, are all huddled together in horrible 
disorder, and form, on the whole, one of the most dis- 
mal pieces of scenery which I bave ever beheld, either 
in nature or in the painted creations of art. And this 
is Beal-an-Daingean ! 

It was high-water when I reached this gloomy spot, 
and I gladly accepted the services of two men who, for 
a sixpence, ferried me across to Annaghbane; but my 
position was not much improved by this step, for I 
found myself in an island, which then appeared to be 
uninhabited ; with night approaching, and a rough sea 
ranning between me and the island of Lettermore, where 
alone I expected to find the shelter of a roof. Here, 
then, I sat me down at the foot of a huge rock, to 
await the ebb-tide, with the feelings of a man utterly 
forlorn. The dusk was already closing in when I was 
able to cross the bed of the channel into Illann-na- 
trachta, or the Island of the Passes, on traversing which, 
to the next diannel where the strand was also left dry, 
I was at length able to penetrate to the island of Letter- 
more, where the hospitality of Mrs. O'Flaherty, the 
venerable proprietress of the island, permitted me to re- 
pose in comfort after the fatigues of the day. 

The prosecution of my journey on the following day 
through the remainder of the group of islands was not 
without its adventures, though it might be presumptuous 
to detain the reader with a narrative of them, or with 
a discussion as to whether Great Man's Bay, along the 
shore of which my way lay for some time, derives its 
name from a giant of old, as popular opinion will have it, 
or wbeiLer, according to some etymologists, its Irish 
name of Cuan-an-ir-more might not be more correctly 
translated " the bay of the great watera." Certain it 
is that the former opinion is supported, not only by the 
most venerable tradition, but by the fact that a large 
hollow rock in the bay is still called ^^ the Great Man's 
Churn,'* and that three other rocks are pointed out as 
the supports of the cauldron, although the sua now runs 
several fi|i horns deep between them! Such ^'facts'' ought 
to be quite conclusive in the matter, but, in addition, 
it may be mentioned that Roderick O'Flaherty, who 
surely knew the meaning of the Irish name, called it 
"Great Man's Haven," in his Description of West 
C^nnaught, two hundred years ago. 

The centre of Lettennore swells into a hill, from 
which a view of singular grandeur and wildness may be 
obtained. The blackened shores of the island, -and those 
of Annaghbane, Gorumna, and Letterraullen, are visible, 
with the tortuous labyrinth of rocky channels flowing 
between ; to the south lies the ocean, with numerous 
jutting headlands fringed by white lines of breakers, and 
on the north, a vast tract of savage moorland stretches 
away to the foot of the majestic chain of mountains, 
whose blue indented outline extends as far as the eye 
can reach to the N.E. and N.W. In the south and S.E. 



may be seen Aran-of-the-Saints, with the hills of Bur- 
ren faintly traced in the distance. The dark crest of 
Errisbeg Mountain forms a prominent featnre in the op- 
posite direction, lowering over some low. hills on the 
shore ; and Slyne Head, and the fairy-hill of Errismore, 
running far into the Atlantic, terminate the view where 
it meets the horizon of the ocean in the west. 

From Lettermore I was ferried in the coast-guard 
boat to Gorumna, an bland of considerable extent, the 
eastern part of which is called Tiranee, and the south- 
ern, Leavchoill, or Elm- wood. Wherefore the latter 
denomination was bestowed, it would be hard to say, 
seeing that no plant l>igger than a blackberry bush or 
a tuft of furze, now grows upou the island. While 
making my way along the shore of Tiraneo a doleful 
C17 broke upon my ear. It was the keena^ and the 
mournfulness of its notes w£A eucreased as they were 
echoed by the rocks on that wild coast. Having ap- 
proached the spot whence the he art- piercing soufids 
proceeded, I saw two boats filled with people le^ve 
the shore. At the stern of one of them a coffin was 
placed, rolled up in a white sheet, and with a groap of 
women seated on the benches near it, giving vent to 
loud and sorrowful lamentations, and clapping their 
hands in grief; and by the coffin stood a man embrace 
ing it, and pouring out upon it tears of anguish. On in- 
quiry, I found that it was the funeral of a young woman 
from the mainland, who was. married in this island, and 
who died in giving birth to her Jrst child. The man who 
embraced the coffin, iu an agony of grief, was her young 
widower, who now accompauied her remains back to 
the spot Whenc6 he bad taken her as his bride, only 
twelve months before. ^' It is just beyond there she 
lived, air," said my informant ; '^ and, sure enough, her 
mother could see, every morning, across the bay, the 
very house where her own calleen was living ; but novi- 
'tis a black sight the shore of Tiranee will be to her 
ould eyes, morn in' and evenin' while she lives." 

A great portion of the surface of Gorumna is coTeri*ti 
by small lakes, in one of which, called Loch-aD-valla, 
may be seen one of the stockaded islands, called 
Cranogues ; and detached masses of granite, some of 
enormous size and fantastic shape, lie about the island 
in wild disorder, or stand piled upon each other on tbr> 
brows of hillocks — ^all just as they were left when this 
great globe of ours first emerged from chaos. Near the 
ford or pass of Coogallia, by which I entered Letter- 
mulicn, there stood, on a small eminence in the latter 
island, the ruins of a castle, which, according to the 
Irish auuilists, was inhabited by one Morogh Mac Hugh, 
nearly throe hundred years ago. Tradition says it was 
the haunt of pirates, and the scene of many crimes. 
Formerly the island was scarcely inhabited, except by 
persons who had fled thither in what the peasantry call 
amsir-na-ruaigy or the time of persecution — a periud 
of indefinite date and duration in their minds — bat re- 
cently it had passed into the possession of Mr. Comer 
ford, of Gal way, whose fostering care and enconrage- 
ment bad rendered its people models of comfort and 
successful mdnstry for the whole of that west coantrv. 
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The warm-hearted hospitality of the priest made a 
veiy agreeable^ termination to these wanderings the 
night I reached Lettermullen ; and the next morning, 
the soa'-wester having at length blown ont, and the sky 
being onpe more serene and snnny, I obtained a passage 
into Aran in a boat, steered by the identical Shawn 
Crossagh whom I had left behind on the quays of GaU 
waj five days before, and who had been coihpelled by 
the weather to adopt a similar coarse to my own to get 
back to his island home. " Faith, sir," he observed, 
^^I tboQght yoo were one of the jumpers when I first 
seen yoa looking for a boat to go to Aran, but when I 
seen you yesterday with Father Frank, I knew yoa were 
all right/' Thus Shawn explained what, to say the 
least of it, was a want of courtesy on his part at our 
first interview. M. H. 



THE MEDIAEVAL HOUSES OR 
CASTLES OF IRELAND. 

BY W. F. WAKEHAN. 

Oke result of the attention ^hich has recently been 
given to the study of the architectural works of the 
middle ages remaining in these islands, and upon the 
continent of Europe, is that the buildings of each couu- 
tryy or even large province, have been found to exhibit 
to a greater or less degree c^tain national or pro- 
vincial distinctions, which owe their ori;;ia either to 
local circumstances or to the peculiar habivs and genius 
of the people who designed them. 

That the ancient edifices of Ireland, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, bear a .strong national character, there 
can be no doabt. An Irish castle* or tower house 
of the thirteenth centuiy, for 'instance, is as un- 
like an English edifice of the same period and character, 
as the mediaeval Celt from the Anglo-Norman settler. 
At the same time in Ireland, as elsewhere, the work of 
each century can be disiinctly traced in the mouldings 
and decorations, or other features of the building, 
whether it be found in the old district of the Pale, or 
in the remote islands of the western coast. It was the 
fashion not very long ago, even amongst Irishmen, to 
ascribe all the rough and clumsy work remaining in 
the country from old times, to native workmen, while 
the glorious edifices of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
taries, sBch as Jerpoint Abbey, or Knockmoy, though 
admittedly foanded by native princes, must, according 
to their theory, have been erected by foreign architects 
and builders. 

At Cashel, Cormac*s chapel, consecrated a.d. 1134, 
stands one of the most beautiful churches in the em- 
pire. The carvings of the capitals, mouldings, ribs, 
bases and door vr ays, and the sculptures in the tympanum 
are, accordiBg to Mr. Parker, (a very high authority,) 
equal to anything in England or Normandy of the same 
period. Looking at the circumstance of its erection and 
consecration, and at its architectural decoration and 
arrangement there can be no question of the nation* 



ality of this exquisite church. It was built years be- 
fore the Norman had stood on Irish soil. The general 
style, no doubt, had travelled to Ireland, as it had done 
to other paits of Europe, from Italy, where it may be 
traced, step by step, to tlie classic arclutecture of an- 
tiquity. 

The decorations, particularly the tracery upon the 
founSer's tomb, is characteristically Irish. Had Oor- 
mac's* chapel, or the almost equally richly oraamented 
church of Eilleshin, near Oarlow, been the work of 
foreign builders, it would be difficult to account for the 
particularly native character of much of the ornamen- 
tation, the style of which is very old, and appears to 
have flourished chiefly anterior to the ninth century. 
It is found in greatest force in the MS. gospels of the 
*early Irish church, but it is also constantly found ia 
works of nietal, wood and stone. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in a paper read before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, declares, speaking of this 
elaborate style of ornament : " That in delicacy of 
handling, and minuteness of faultless execution, the whole 
range of paleography offers nothing comparable to the 
early Irish and British manuscripts. When in Dublin, 
some years ago, he had had the opportunity of studying 
very carefully the most marvellous of all, the Book of 
Kells, some of the ornament^ of which he attempted to 
copy, but broke down in despair. Of this very book 
Mr. Westwood examined .the pages, as he did for hours 
together, without ever detecting a false line, or an irregular 
interlacement. lu one space of about a quarter of an 
inch superficial, he counted wth a magnifying glass 
no less than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements, 
of a slender ribbon pattern, formed of white lines 
edged with black ones, and upon a black ground. No 
wonder that tradition should allege that these unerring 
lines should have been traced by angels." 

Another Irish peculiarity in the door and other 
openings of the early Irish churches, is the inclined 
sides which they almost invariably present, a fashion no 
doubt continued from the cabers and bee-hive houses 
of a pre-bistoric age. If, as Dr. Petrie has so well 
shown in his work upon the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, our early churches exhibit a distinctly Irish 
style, the medissval tower houses or castles* are no less 
remarkable for a marked national character. 

At what time the native Irish in general began to erect 
fortified dwellings of a plan different from the caher or 
earthen fort, is not clearly known. Towers and castles, 
properly speaking, were most likely introduced to Ire- 
land by the Scandinavians, as we find that at the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion several cities, then held 
by the Northmen — Dublin for instance — ^was defended 
by walls and towers. The first great impulse to castle 
building in I^^eland, sprang no doubt from the requure- 
ments of the great lords, who vrished to hold, in some 
degree of security, the lands which their swords, aided 
by native treachery, had won from the Gael, during the 
period of John's lordship of Ireland. The castles of 
Ardfinnan, Dunirum, Garliugford and Trim, belong to 
this period, and are of a size and extent which, at the 
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time of their erectioD, would ix^oder them important in 
anv part of Europe. 

These castles, and several others of their dass, were 
in fact great military fortresses, capable of sheltering 
several thousands of men, with stores and provisions 
for a siege of many mouths. They stand grim wit* 
nesses of Norman power and rapacity, and, notwith- 
standing their age, would still be formidable, bat for 
the improvements in artillery, against which en- 
gineers tell us only walls of mud have a chance of re^ 
slsting. 

The twelfth or thirteenth century castle in Ireland, 
though strictly speaking Norman, not unfreqnently ex- 
hibits details which are rarely, if ever, found in other 
countries, from which we may suppose that they had 
been built iu pait at least by Irish hands. That the 
Anglo-Normans in Ireland, in a few generations, became 
more or less Hibemicised, is very well known. It is 
possible that, along with the Irish dress and language 
they adopted the usual Irish way of living in structures 
of wood, built aAer the fashion of the country. The 
answer of an early chieftain of the Ards, a district in 
the county Down, to some friends who recommended 
him to erect a castle in his newly-acquired possession, 
which had been recently snatched from its rightful 
owner, was, as he pointed lo his followers, " A castle 
of bones is better than a castle of stones.*' 

No doubt, in times of sudden predatoiy incursion, the 
great castle would often protect the lives and property, 
such as it was, of the neighbouring people. That besides 
being great military stroagholds, they were generally 
used as regular habitations, is proved by many refer- 
ences to sieges they have suffered, and of the *^ loot" 
they contained. Holinshed thus speaks of the gieat castle 
of Maynooth, after its capture in the time of Henry Vill. 
** Great and rich was the spdile, such store of beddes, 
so many goodly hangings, so rich a wardrob, such brave 
furuitme, as traly it was accompt^d, for householde stuffe 
and utensils, one of the richest earle his houses under 
the crowne of Englande." The Lord Deputy, Sir William 
Skeffington, in his account of the siege sent to the 
king, says : " There were within the castle above one 
hundred able men, whereof above sixty were gunners. 
Of the garriaou sixty were killed in the assault, and 
thirty-seven taken prisoners, twenty-six of the latter, 
after a court-martial, were executed in cold blood two 
days afterwards. 

The tower house of the lesser nobility or gentry 
of Ireland, whether native or of Anglo-Norman 
origin, is very rarely found of earlier date than the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In the better ex- 
amples, a regular castle is found with outer and inncrcourt, 
orbaily, barbacan andfosse. The keep or principal tower 
b usually quadrangular, as at Athenry, or circular, as at 
Shanet, County Limerick, 'i'he circular form >vas pro- 
bably suggested by the ecclesiastical towers, of which a 
very great number must have existed at the close of the 
twelfth century. 

Athenry Castle, County Galway, a very fine example 
of the lesser castle, or greater house, of about this date. 



In its capitals, and in the decoration of its doorway, it pre- 
sents several beautiful examples of the interlacing work 
so peculiar to this countiy. 

We now come to the ordinary keep, used alike by 
the better class of Irishmen and Englishmen in 
Ireland, as eveiy-day dwellings, during a period of 
about four hundred years from the beginniug of the thir- 
teenth centuiy. It almost invariably consists of a tall 
quadrangular tower, with or without outworks and 
ditch. At first sight, they would seem all to have been 
built upon the same plan, but, in point of fact, no two 
are exactly alike. The entrance, which is almost in- 
variably small and pointed, was defended in a very in- 
genious way. The external doorway leads into a kind 
of inner porch, generally eight or ten feet broad, by 
twelve feet long. Right in front stands the true door- 
way, which has usually been armed with portcullis ; 
on the left, another doorway leading to a small 
lodge or guard-room, and on the right the doorway 
giving access to the stairs. All these openings 
were strongly secured by sliding bars, while over 
head, in the arched roof, a quadi*angular hole, popu- 
larly called the ^' murtburing hole,'* b usually found 
the porch. A man knocking at the inner door of the 
porch could be easily viewed through tb« '< murthuring 
hole," or through the windows in the porch, or side walls. 
Should he prove a suspicious character the portcullis 
could be at once lowered, and the stranger would find 
himself in a cage, and at the mercy of the guards in the 
chambers, above and at the sides. The outer doorway 
was protected by a small turret or bartizan, placed 
directly over it, generally at the top of the wall, throagh 
which molten lead, scalding water or stones, could be 
poured with deadly effect upon the heads of assail- 
ants, while the clefenders could not evep be seeu. 
Similar bartizans command the doorways of nearly all 
the modern martello towers. 

According to Mr. Parker, who has made the ancient 
domestic architecture of England and the continent bis 
peculiar study, this arrangement for the defence of the 
doorway is rarely if over found out of Ireland. In some 
instances, as at Lady Island, Co. Wexford, and at 
Athenry, the doorway is placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ground. '1 ho idea was probably takcu 
from the ecclesiastical round towers. 

From one side of inner porch, a stair, con- 
structed in the thickness of the wall, usually leads to 
the first storey, the floor of which is almost invariably 
supported by a strong semidrculai' arch of stone. The 
stone arch would most effectually prevent the spread of 
^VQ should an enemy have succeeded in forcing the lowest 
apartment of the tower, and fired the stores which were 
usually deposited there. The first floor was generally 
the chief apartment of the house. A pariour is, in most 
cases, partitioned off to serve as bed chambers for the 
master, and perhaps for a few principal guests. A gaid- 
robe is usually found in a passage bet^veen the cham- 
bers or at the angle of the stairs. 1 he windows of the 
grand-room are often decorated with banded shafts and 
beautifully designed capitals, and have stone seats In the 
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jambs, which are sometimes approached by steps. Ex- 
cept in later examples fire places are veiy rare, and when 
thej do occur they generally exhibit some moulding or 
other decoration, by which their date is indicated. In 
towers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
' arch of the fire-place is frequently sculptured with the 
arms of a chief to whom the place belonged, and those 
of bis wife with, their names in full or initialled, generally 
with a datCj as for instance — « 

Coat of ) 
arms here ^Ithtlm §tltqi 

1601. ) 



Pargar^lCprlt 



In some instances a lavatory with a drain through 
the wall is found in the principal room. From old 
anthorities we learn that the floors were anciently 
covered with rushes instead of carpets, and that the 
walls, at least of the richer sort of people, were hung 
with tapestries. Fi-om some specimens of the tower-house 
still inhabited and properly cared for, it will be found 
that they were not such uncomfortable places to live in, 
as many might suppose, presuming always that an enemy 
was not expected, or had not recently lifted a prey or 
creight from the neighbouring lands. 

The seoond storey, from greater thinness of th» 
walls, is generally somewhat larger than the first. When 
Dot the principal room it is frequently partitioned into 
a number of small apartments. It is approached from 
below either by a spiral stair in a separate turret, or 
bv a passage in the thickness of the wall, lighted at 
intervals by a loophole splaying internally. The floor 
was usually of timber, but the apartment was generally 
arched like the ground floor with a strong stone vault, 
hy which firo from above was cut ofT. 

In the upper floor of all, a small oblong, dimly-lighted 
room, to be entered only by a hole, a kind of trap in the 
arcii^ roof, is generally supposed to have been used as a 
prison. From the alnrc or gutter, flights of stone steps 
lead to two or more towers which rise higher than the 
rest of the building, and which quite command the roof. 
The towers and side walls are almost invariably sur- 
mounted by a very picturesqne parapet, of a kind which 
might be styled Irish, as it is scarcely known out of 
Ireland. The parapet is divided by battlements usually 
pierced for arrows, and with sides cut into the form of 
a series of steps, the top of which is finished off quite 
•sharp like a roof ridge. 

The battlement nearly always projects, and js usually 
sustained by corbels of a peculiar tongue-shaped pattcin, 
which is quite Irish. The roof, though sometimes of 
thatch, was generally composed of large slates or flags, 
many of which are often found at the bottom of the 
towers where they had fallen. 

We have only described the ordinary Irishman's or 
Englishman's house of the mediasval ages as found in 
lielaod. Many examples are surrounded by outworks, 
defended by towers, and enclosing buildings of a domestic 
character. At Aughnanure, Co. Galway, for instance, we 
^d the reniains of a noble banquotting hall, the windows 



of which are on the interior richly decorated with flowery 
interlacing patterns, probably intended to represent the 
tendrils of the vine. The kitchen is often found detached 
from the tower, and may generally be identified by the 
oven formed in the thickness of the wall. Indeed our an- 
cestors, in times of peace at least, seem not to have 
been unmindful of the creature comforts of this life, 
llie tower house is usually surrounded by land of the 
ricl^t quality. Generally it is placed upon, the edge 
of a river or lake, and in several instances an arrange- 
ment had been made for the trapping of fish, with which 
our waters daring the middle ages, even mdro than at 
present, aboanded. In many instances tradition points 
to an apparatus by which the salmon^ in passing through 
a certain trap arranged for the ])iirpose, immediately 
beneath or beside the wall of the tower, was made to 
announce his arrival and capture by the ringing of a 
btfll. In the kitchen at Ross Abbey, Co. Galway, a 
fine stone reservoir, with a pipe connecting it with the 
neighbouring river, and used, no doubt, for the purpose 
of keeping fish aUve, may still be seen in a perfect 
state. 

That the old chieftains or gentry of the better class, 
when at home, kept great state, we may infer from 
many notices in the annals and other authorities. The 
following is a list of the hereditary offices of O'Flaberty's . 
household as given in an ancient MS. preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. His physicians 
were O'Canavan and O'Lea ; his master of the horse, 
Mac Giily-Gannon f his standard-bearer, O'Colgan ; 
his brehon or >adge, Lavelle ; his historians and poet^^, 
the Maekillikellys ; his steward, 0*Ciahran ; and his 
keeper of the bees, O'Conlnghta. His army was pro- 
bably quartered like that of Roderick Dhu, in the heath, 
or in cabins scattered over the teiritory. A beacon 
lighted upon the lofty tower of Aughnaraore would soon 
bring the light-footed clansmen together. That the 
tower-houses of onr ancestors were carefully watched 
against sui prise, there can be no doubt. On the ground- 
floor where windows occur, they are mere loopholes. 
The doorway was ingeniously guarded, as wo have 
shown, by a portcullis and " murtliering" hole; the first 
was generally fire-proof. The stair was steep, and so 
narrow, that one resolute man might defend it against 
a dozen, unless the assailants had time to smoke out 
the garrison, a mode of proceeding not uufrequently 
resorted to, as old authors inform u?. The stairs and 
even the roof gained, there was still hope for the de- 
fenders, who, from the elevated towers which u»ually 
commanded the whole of the roof, might shower down 
missiles at their foe.-*. In some instance^', we read, as a 
last resource, of the tower batdements being thrown 
upon the enemy. Indeed, fairly provisioned and de- 
fended, these towers must have been all but impregnable 
before the introduction of aitillcrv. The process of 
mining, so commonly used by attacking parties duiiug 
the middle ages, could not have often been undertaken 
against Irish castles, which usually stand upon solid rock. 

The following somewhat curtailed account of the siego 
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and capture of the castle or tower-honse of Glin, Co* 
Lynerick, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, will afford 
our readers an idea of the manner in which such enter- 
prises were carried on in Ireland little more than two 
and a half centuries ago/' The matter will be found at 
length in the ^^Facata Eibeimica^ or Ireland Appeased 
and Reduced/' under the government of. Sir George 
Carew, some time Lord President of Muoster. The 
story of the siege is illustrated by a very well-executed 
bird's-eye view, exhibiting the then state of the castle, 
which consisted of the usual principal tower, with raised 
turrets at its comers. The tower is enclosed in a court- 
yard of small size, of a quadrangular form, and with cir- 
cular flanking towers at two of its angles. The works 
are further strengtifened on the south-western side by a 
tributary to the Shannon, and on the opposite side by 
a small but probably dcQp stream, on which stands the 
castle mill We have here a very interesting represen- 
tation of the tower house or castle of an Irish gentle^ 
man ^the knight of Glin of the time), as it existed when 
such buildings .were generally used. Judging from a 
considerable portion of the castle still remaiui.-^, wo 
should say that at the time of its memorable siege tBe 
work must have been at least two centuries old. The 
account is admittedly made by the direction and appoint- 
ment of Sir George Careyr, afterwards Earl of Totness, 
*and was by him reserved, with other matters of history, 
for his own private information ; secondly, for a further- 
ance of a general history of Ireland, and lastly, out of 
his '^ retyred modestie," the rather by him held back 
from the stage of publication, ^'iest himself Jbeing a princi- 
pal actor in many of the pai'ticulars, might be 4)erhap3 
thought, under the narration of public proceedings, to 
give vent and utterance to his private merit and services, 
howsoever justly memorable." 

With the general history of the war in Munster, we 
shall not now meddle, suffice it to say that on the 5th of 
July A.D. 1600, the president, who, with a considerable 
army had been for some time ^^ appeasing," that is, burn- 
ing and harrying many portions of the country south- 
west of Limerick, sat down before the castle of Glia, 
then defended by a constable in the service of the knight 
of Glin, «\ho was absent. An English vessel of 
war lay at anchor before the castle, but does not appear 
to have taken part in the fight. ' The aimy was no sooner 
encamped and entrenched than the ordnaoce, consist- 
ing of one ^^ demy cannon, and one sacre," was planted 
before the castle without any resistance, or the loss of 
a single man, ^' by reason of of a parlie that was pur- 
posely to that end entertained, during which the work 
was performed." The knight having arrived at the camp 
under safe conduct, desired to confer with the president, 
but was refused without absolute submission to her * 
Majesty's mercie, " w hereunto he would not yii.ld but 
upou conditions, whereupon he wascommanded to depart; 
he saw the cannon already planted, and his sonne, then 
a child, in the president's hands, ready at his will to be 
executed, being by himself formerly put in pledge for 
his loyaltie ; then he desured to speak with the Earl of 



Thomond again, which was granted, bat the Earl found 
his obstinacie to be suc^, as he disdained to have any 
long conference with him ; and so being safely conveyed 
out of the camp, he returned to his fellow traitors, who 
were on the top of an hill not far from where they might 
see the success of the castle. When he was gone, the 
same day towards evraing the constable of the castle 
(who was a Thomond man borne) sent a messenger to 
^he Earl of Thomond, praying his Lordship to get a safe 
conduct from the president, that he might come and 
speak with him, which being granted, in hjs discourse 
to the Earl ; My Lord (said he), in the love I beare 
you, being your natural follower, I desired to speak 
with you to the end that you may avoid the peril that 
you are in ; for the Earl of Desmond, and the Connaght 
men lodge not two miles from this place ; they are three 
thousand strong at least, and the Lord President may 
bck assured, that they will ^ve upon his camp, for so they 
are resolved ; and in all likelihood you will be there 
put to the sword, or driven into the River of Shenan. 
The earl deriding these threats, advised him to render 
up the castle to the president, whereby his life and his 
fellows might be secure, which he with vun-gloiious 
obstinacie refused, and returned to the castle for a fare- 
well, sent him word that since he had refused the Earl 
of Thomond's favourable offer, that he was in hope, before 
two days were spent, to have his head set upon a stake ; 
which proved true (as you shall hear) before the castle 
was taken." 

Next morning, when the besiegers wanted the cannon 
to play, it -was found that the piece was " all cloged," 
and neither cannouier nor smith could do anything with 
it. The President thereupon ordered that the muule 
of the gun should be elevated as much as possible, 
and a full charge of powder and ball *^ roaled" into 
it, and fii-e given at the mouth. To the great rejoic- 
ing of the army, by this means the touch-hole was clear- 
ed and the gun planted ; the modest president then took 
the knight's eldest son, a child six years old, and tied 
him on the top of one of the gabions, sending word lo 
the people in the castle that they should have a fair 
mark to try their small shot upon. The constable an- 
swered that the fear for the boy's life would not make them 
forbear to direct their volleys against the battery, 
that the knight might have another sou, etc., whereupou 
the president ordered the poor child to be taken down 
from his perilous position, knowing that one discharge 
of the gu]^ would shake his bones asunder. 

The battery was presently opened, and bo incessant a 
fire of small arms kept up against the castle, which 
seems to have possessed no artillery, that none of the 
defenders dared show themselves until a breach was 
made in a cellar under the great hall. 

''Then was Captaine Flower commanded by the 
President, with certaine companies assigned aato him, 
to enter the breach, which he valiantly performed, and 
gained the hall, and enforced the ward to retnme to the 
castle close adjoining unto it, where from out of a spike, 
they slewe four of our men ; then he aseendod a pair of 
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Btairea to gaiQ two turrets over the hall, in which at- 
tempt Gaptaine Bostock's Easigae was slaine, by the 
winning whereof they were in better security than before, 
and there were our colours placed, and because it was 
by this time within nighty Gaptaine Slingaby (who was 
there with the President's companie) was commanded 
to make it good till the morning, during which time 
some whiles on either side, small shot played, but little 
or no harm done. About midnight the constable, seeing 
DO possibilitie to resist long, and no hope of mercy left, 
tboQgbt by the favour of the night in a sally to escape ; 
bat the guards were bO vigilant, as they slewe him and 
some others ; but nevertheless two escaped, the rest 
which were unslaine returned to the castle, and the 
constable's head was (as the Presidetft formerly had 
told him) put on a stake. Early in the morning the 
ward was gotten into the tower of the castle, whereunto . 
there was no coinming unto them but up a narrow atayre, 
which was so straight as no more than one at once 
might ascend, and at the atayre foot^ a strong wooden 
door, which being burnt, the smoke in the stairs was 
aach, as for two hours there was no ascending without 
hazard of stifling ; when the extremitie of the smoke 
was past, one of the rebels presented himself, and said 
in behalf of himself and fellows, ' That if their lives 
might be saved, they would render ;* but before any 
auswer was made, he voluntarily put himself into our 
bauds. The smoke being vanished, a muskettier, 
and to his second a halbardier, then Gaptaine Flower 
and Gaptaine Slingsbie, Lieutenant Power, Lieutenant to 
Sir Henry Power ; Ensigne Power, Sir Henry Power's 
Eudigne ; Uoutenant Nevile, Lieutenant to Sir Garratt 
Harvio, which was afterwards killed in Gonnoght, 
seconded by others, ascended the stairs in file, where 
they found no resisteoce, nor yet in the upper rooms, 
for the rebels were all gone to the battlements of the 
castle with resolation to sell their lives as dear as 
they could. Our men pursued the way to the battle- 
ments, whereunto there was but one door ; Gaptaine 
Flower entered upon one hand, and Gaptaibe Slingsby 
upon the other ; the gutters were very narrow between 
the roof of the castle and the battlements. In con- 
clusion, some were slain in the place, and others leaped 
from the tup of the castle into the water underneath 
it, where our gaaids killed them. In this service 
eleven soldiers were slain, whereof one was an ensigne, 
8ud one and twenty hurt, of which number the serjeant. 
major (who served admirably well) was one ; he received 
three or four wounds, but none of them mortal ; there 
waa also the lieutenants of the Eail of Thomond, and 
?)ir Henr}' P6» er hurt ; of the enemy (of all sorts) were 
slaiu 80 or thereabouts, of which 23 were naturale borne 
followers of the Knight of the Valley, iu whom he re- 
posed greatest confidcuce." 



THE INCUMBERED (NOW LANDED) 
ESTATES COURT. 

A SKSTCH OF THE OLD COURT, ^D A LIITLE ABOUT 
THE NEW. 

When that memorable Act of Parliament, by which 
old Irish estates, mouldj^ with debts, were made liable 
to be sold to the highest and best bidder, to clear off 
the extravagances or misfortunes of successive inheritors, 
came into existence, many people who thought they 
could see a bit into the future, predicted that something 
very bad would 'come of it. As we all know, every- 
thing very good has come of it. There has been, so to 
speak, a salutary social earthquake brought abont by 
it. The face of the old country has been tumbled up 
and carved out anew ; and the general opinion is that 
it's all the better for the shaking and the cutting. This 
most respectable Act of Parliament has made such a 
character for itself since it was first set agoing in a tall 
house in Henrietta-street, that it has received a renewal 
of the lease of its existence — ^ita powers have been ex- 
tended ever so much ; the learned gentlemen having 
the care of it, have been created judges of the land, 
and of late it has had so much important business on 
hands that a large and handsome building, with ever 
so^many courts and offices in it, has been erected ex- 
pressly for it to work in, with comfort to itself and ad- 
vantage to the public. When it fir^t came into public 
life, it occupied a dingy house in the quiet locality 
known as Henrietta-street, abont which, and the matters 
transacted therein during its earlier years, Ihis paper 
will chiefly concern itself. 

About half way up the street, as you go towards the 
King's Inns, there's a very tall hou^e, with a great 
many windows looking on the front, bat presenting no- 
thing remarkable to distinguish it from the other very 
tall houses, with a great many windows looking on the 
front, at either side of the street. A serviceable iron 
pallisading runs along this tall house, immediately en- 
closing what you would say, if you were sworn to the 
best of your belief, was the front parlour window, and 
apparently erected more wiih an eye to burglars than 
to effect. An ordinary black knocker, exhibiting a very 
unprepossessing, indeed, a very savage countenance, is 
stuck on the hall-door; the use of a '* scraper" may be 
enjoyed at either side of the door, and other modern 
luxuries of a like character, not exclusively peculiar to 
Henrietta-street, are observable about the exterior of 
this building. 

The attention of any observant stranger who found 
himself in Henrietta street 4uring Term time, some eight 
or nine years ago, would most certainly be attracted 
towaixis this tall house by having his progress on the 
flag-way in its vicinity obstructed rather frequently and 
abruptly by the hasty movements of a large nomber of 
persons, the majority b^g the carriers of documents 
made up in tidy bundles, who, for the most part, caYne 
over the way from another tall house at the other side 
of the street^ mahed up the stond stairs leading to the 
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hall-door of our particular tall house, which stood open 
— bolting in at a side door, which was self-acting so far 
as closing was concerned, and which, being left by each 
one who entered to shut as best it might, kept swinging 
and banging all the &kj long, with various degrees of 
intensity, dependent on circumstances over which it had 
no control. Others again, with tidy bundles, bolted 
out at the side door, down the stone stairs, and across 
to the other tall house over the way. The same obser- 
vant stranger, on lookmg about him very naturally to 
learn what all this bustle, in the centre of so calm a 
region, meant, would be made aware by an inscription 
on the hall-door, executed in small white letters, that 
the Commissioners for the Sale of Incumbered Estates 
carried on business within. One fine dny I, being an 
observant stranger in these parts, noticed the several 
matters referred to ; and being also a stranger of an 
inquiring turn of mind, I went up the steps, and pushed 
and banged the side-door, like everybody else, and went 
in to explore the interior. An elderly porter, of small 
proportions, in a species of livery, who was seated at 
the window of the apartment, two-thirds hall and one- 
third kitchen, on which the banging door opened, in 
reply to my question as to whether there was anything 
particular going on, said there were " sales" to-day at 
twelve o'clock. Pursuing the direction indicated by 
him, I go in search of the Court ; and after travers- 
ing a very long and veiy narrow whitewashed and mat- 
ted passage, through two doors, that are swinging and 
banging like that outside, I find mjself in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court — a large, unfinished- looking apart- 
ment, with a damp and empty air about it, having an 
elevated seat, under muddy green hangings, for the 
Commissioners, and a plentiful supply of benches for the 
accommodation of the general public. The " rentals," 
which are distributed in court, inform me that the 
Castlescrimmage estate, the Bight Honorable Some- 
body-or-Another, owner and petitioner, will be put up 
to auction at noon ; that the property has been divided 
into nice tidy lots to suit purchasers, and that the entire 
estate is peopled with the most prosperous, coutentcd, 
and amiable tenantry extant. Drawn hither, no doubt, 
by such inducements ft>r a profitable investment, capi- 
talists have assembled in large numbei-s. They are dis- 
persed about the court, some talking in groups, for the 
Commissioner, as was then his title, hasn't yet entered ; 
others are seated on the benches, with rentals of (he 
estate spread out before them, studying with serious 
faces tho desci'iptive particulars which they find set 
forth there, the net annual value, ordnance valuation, 
and other interesting information relative to some fa- 
vourite lot, and making arithmetical calculations with 
the view of ascertaining up to what amount it would 
be safe to bid for a particular slice of the Castlescrim- 
mage estate. Here are healthy, comfortable-looking 
men, who, I assume, have farms on this estate, and 
who, no doubt, could tell- almost to the stone weight 
what the property is capable of yielding per acre, and 
they are naturally anxious to know the individual to 
whom they shall be '* knocked dQwn" as tenants in pos- 



session. Some of them who are well to do, meditate, 
perhaps, the purchase of a small lot, and I can see that 
they are very earnest about the matter. At the table 
under the registrar's desk, the solicitor having the car- 
riage of the sale, distinguishable by the package of 
rentals before him, and other parties interested in the 
property or in its sale, are seated. 

A side- door near the bench opens, and a tall, middle- 
aged gentleman, attired in every-day habiliments, enter?. 

This is the Commissioner, who takes his seat under 
the muddy green canopy ; whereupon people who are 
in carntst produce their pencils, and prepare seriously 
for the bidding. The auction clerk, who has arnveJ 
with his sales book under his arm, takes up his positioa 
beneath the bench, opens the volume, and calmly pro- 
ceeds to business. Having recited the title of the estate 
this gentleman informs all whom it may concern, tbdt 
Lot No. 1, consisting of the townlaud of Toormore £&st, 
contains 161 acres, 1 rood, 12 perches, plantation mea- 
siu-e, equivalent, he says, to 261 acres, 1 rood, 9 perches, 
statute measure; that the gross annual rent of this 
portion is £116 2s. lOd., and that, after deducting head 
rent and tithe rent-charge, it yielded a net yearly profit 
rent of £100 17s. lOd. Then he gives out the valua- 
tion of the property, and tells, from the ** descriptive 
particulars," all about how these lands are well adapted 
for either tillage or pasture, having a rich loamy suiface 
on a limestone subsoil, with an abundant snpply of tur- 
bary — iiow they are famously situated with respect to 
main roads, raiht>ads, rivers, and market towns, afford- 
ing altogether a most desirable investment. Then he 
asks, in a most confidential sort of way, what wc shall 
say for the lot ? Eight hundred pounds to begin with, 
he says. Eight hundred pounds for Lot No. 1. And 
fifty, somebody says. Eight hufldi^ and fifty — the 
auction clerk repeats, making a rapid entry as he speaks. 
Then people go ou bidding from fifty pounds to ^vq, or 
nodding these sums at the auction clerk, who simulta- 
neously records the bidding, and announces the various 
advances in a dashing off-hand style, as if fifty pound 
bids were mere trifles to him. Nine hundi-ed ponnds 
are bid for Lot No. 1, he says — and twenty. Nine 
hundred and twenty pounds bid for Lot No. 1 — and 
thirty. Nine hundred and thirty — and fifty (:dways 
with an entry in the book, which he doesn't seem to 
look at). One thousand pounds bid for Lot No. 1 — and 
•ten — and twenty — and five. Very many people have 
been bidding and nodding at the auction clerk, who is 
very busy looking about him, and scratching entiles in 
his book. Again, summing up the biddings for the 
general information, he aunounces that one thousand 
and thu'ty-five pounds have been bid for the lot^ and bo 
desires to know whether there is any advance oa that 
sum ? Somebody spasmodically says *' ten,** and the 
auction clerk enters ten in his book, and adding ten to 
the biddings, announces the sum total up to the pre:M^nt. 
Is there any advance, he wants lo know, as he searches 
the assembled countenances with his keen eye£, on one 
thousand and forty-five pounds ? 

Now the *'bids" become fewer, and smaller in amounr. 
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and are chiefly confiQed to an old-fashioaed, nervous, 
spectacled gentleman on the back benches, who is m aid- 
ing very great efforts to appear unconcerned, and a 
party on one of the side seats near the stove, who, with-« 
ont raising his head from the rental before him, quietly 
increases the last offjr — and always by tens — before the 
bidder who precedes him has quite finished, as if he hid 
madd up his miud to continue advancing into the mid- 
dle of next week if necessary, and to have the lot if the 
worltl was bidding against him. A stout, farmer-like 
personage, who up to thb had been an emphatic and 
prominent bidder from his seat in the front row, right 
opposite the anction clerk, now gives in with a very bad 
[^'ace, indeed, and leanini; bac'c snikily, mops bis large 
fice with a red pocket-handkerchief. 

One thousand and^forty-five pounds bid for Lot No. 
1, resumes the auction clerk, who, with his left hand 
p under his coat tails, looks complacently amongst the 
crowd, inviting further biddings. Any advance on one 
thousand and forty-five pounds ? Are you done, Mr. 
Brown ? he asks,' in a low tone of the anxious gentle- 
man behind the spectacles, for the last bid came from 
the aggravatingly imperturbable individual at the side. 
Of course, every body very naturally looks at Mr. Brown, 
who looks at the rental, and takes hurried counsel with 
his fiiend who sits near him, after which he looks un- 
easily over his spectacles, and says *' five," as if the 
word had been pumped ont of him ; and then he ap- 
plies himself again to the rental. 

The anetion clerk announces that there are one thou- 
sand and fifty pounds bid for Lot No. 1, and he looks 
significantly at the gentleman on the side benches, who 
quietly nods him ten pounds, as if it was a matter of 
coarse that Wie should advance that sum on his friend 
with the spectacles. The auction clerk increases the 
biddings by ten, and announces the sum total. The 
thing is now becoming rather exciting, and people begin 
to laugh, and to look at Mr. Brown, whose turn it is to 
advance if he would have Lot No. 1. Mr. Brown has 
evidently set his heart on Lot No. 1 ; but so has his un- 
flinching opponent at the side. Mr. Brown again con- 
solts his friend and the rental very hurriedly, and then, 
wiih a miserable effort to be calm, he offers another fivo 
pounds. One thousand and sixty-five pounds bid for 
Lot No. 1, the auction clerk says, as quietly as if he 
were disposing of a chest of drawers at a furniture sale. 
The party on the side bench nods another ten pound note 
to the anction clerk, who keeps his eye carefully on him; 
The gentleman with the spectacles, who feels now that 
he is bidding against a man who has made up his mind 
that he wont bo beaten nnder any circumstances what- 
ever, thinks 'tis high time for him to pull up ; accord- 
ingly, he adjusts his glasses, and remains silent, cnre- 
fnlly avoiding that quick eye of the anction clerk, which 
h>? fceh is on hun. " One thousand and seventy-five 
p >ands bid for Lot No. 1,'* says thatofBcial, looking very 
hard at the gentleman with the spectacles, who affects 
to relish a pinch of snuff, and holds his peace. 

The anction clerk now slowly lowers himself into his 
Feat, after a finishing glance round the court to see if 



he could discover a five pound uotd or so in the eye of 
any individual present; and the learned Commissioner, 
who up to this time had been a silent spectator of theso 
exciting proceedings, lifts — not a hammer, as may very 
naturally be the popular supposition — but his quill pen, 
and in somewhat of a solemn manner, says very slowly, 
and with much emphasis (evidently with the humane 
intention of giving bidders time to collect their fluttered 
senses) " 0:ie thousand and seventy-five pounds hav- 
ing been bid for Lot No. 1, and there being no advance, 
declare the bidder of one thousand and seventy-five 

pounds" " and ten," the gentleman in the spectacles 

says, as if he had awakened in a great fright. 

Everybody, including the auction clerk, who is again 
on his legs, now looks at the gentleman near the stove, 
who gives his nod, value ten pounds, whereupon every- 
body, inclniling the auction clerk, looks at Mr. Brown, 
who appears to have arrived at a pitiable state of 
anxiety and indecision. That gentleman makes no sign 
of pumping up another five pounds, and, after a pause, 
the auction clerk having subsided into his seat, the 
Co-nmissioner lifts his pen, and in the same measured 
tones repeats the formula — " One thousand and ninety- 
five pounds having been bid, and there being no further 
advance, declare the bidder of one thousand and ninety - 
five pounds" — the learned Commissioner again pauses 
on the pounds for a moment, and then emphatically 
finishes the sentence with — "the purchaser;" and 161 
acre?, 1 rood, and 12 perches, plantation measure, pass 
away froTi the old proprietor, and become vested in the 
spirited bidder of one thousand and ninety-five pounds, 
who, with the air of a man who could have told you 
half an hour ago that it wonld come to that, makes a 
pencil mark on the margin of his rental, and turns to 
Lot No. 2. Mr. Brown takes off his spectacle?, wipes 
the glasses, carefully with his pocket-handkerchief, as if 
to show how collected he is, replaces them on his coun- 
tenance, and looks severely over them at the bidder of 
one thousand and ninety-five pounds, as if ho consi- 
dered that that person had acted an unhandsome part, 
to say the least of it ; and soon after Mr. Brown retires 
with his friend. 

Everybody is all attention again, and there's a general 
turoiug over of rental leaves, as Lot No. 2 is " put up" 
by the auction clerk, who asks, as before, what we shall 
say for the lo(, and then says Eomcihing himself, after 
which a great many people say something for it, and 
the bidding goes on briskly at first, from every comer 
of the court, then becoming select, goes on more slowly 
and cautiously, then tardily and hesitatingly, and finally, 
is confined to two individuals, who struggle with each 
other, as in the case of Brown and Jones, and spasmodic 
bids are offered at long intervals, until at length the 
Comnrissioner repeats his formula about so much having 
been bid, and there being no further advance, etc., and 
in due time, by the power that is in him, he transfers 
another lot of acres, roods, and perches, fine old trees 
and fai-m houses, to the highest and best bidder. 

In due time the Castlescrimmage prc^erty is disposed 
of, when, if there is no other estate to be sold, the court 
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rises unceremonionslj, and each individual purchaser 
departs, as easy in his mind as to his pnrchase, as if he 
had his share locked up in his strong box at hom<^, and 
the key thereof in his pock *t. 

This tall old house, in a hich these exciting proceed- 
ings used to take place, Is now shut up. The square, 
cheerless, old-fashioned chamber, where the ''full 
court" used to sit, is given up to lumber, cobwebs, and 
dust ; the doors, once so noisily busy, are done swinging 
and banging, and the steps in the street are deserted. 
The other tall honse over the way, which was likewise 
rented for the purposes of the Act in its juvenile days, 
is also shut up ; and the two tall houses now stare each 
other gloomily across the street, through all their dusty 
windows. For the term of the existence of the Act 
having been enlarged, and its powers having been made 
more extensive and important, it has given up its old 
houses in Henrietta-street as altogether unsuited to its 
new status, and has taken itself away, with its parch- 
ments and deeds, rentals and clerks, to the. large new 
building near the Four Courts, where it keeps up a 
most excellent establishment, and is very much respected 
by the general public. Ever so many old houses have 
been tumbled down, and many narrow streets have been 
done away with to make room for this new edifice, 
which is situated in a line with, and within a second's 
walk of that well-known coffee-room, where barristers* 
at-law, attorneys, and solicitors of the courts, and the 
general public, refresh themselves with broiled chops, 
soups, and coffee in Term time. 

When you go into this now residence of the Act, and 
look about you, everything has an agreeable air of fresh- 
ness and neatness. You will see right before you a 
very long, flagged hall ; and, probably, you will identify, 
somewhere about the entrance, the small porter in livery, 
whom the writer hereof met in Henrietta-street, who 
has been brought ddwn to the new house with the rest 
of the property. A respectable-looking stone staircase 
to the right will, no doubt, come under your notice ; and 
if you are of an observant turn of mind^ you will see 
near the entrance a little clock, and hear it ticking 
away busily against the wall ; and under it a small 
table, with a modest store of fruit and buns displayed 
on it, presided over by an elderly female. Traversing 
the long, flagged hall, you will see a range of offices at 
either side, in all of which people are busy, and the 
court of one of the judges, as you may learn from the 
Inscription in black letters over the door. Indeed, over 
all the doors of all the offices there is an intimation in 
black paint as to the particular kind of business which 
is transacted within. Ascending the respectable-looking 
stone staircase, on which many feet are hurrying up and 
down, you will see another very long passage like that 
down stairs, and a range of offices at 'either side, and 
two of the judges' courts (all duly lettered as below), 
very compact and very neat, but rather small, and very 
hot in summer weather. 

In either of these three courts the sale-by- public- 
auction business of this extensive establishment is trans- 
acted, mnch after the same fashion in which it was car- 



ried on in the gloomy old court in Henrietta-street. 
The " Commissioners" of the old court, who are styled 
Judfir'*^ in the new, still dispose of the property to the 
liigiicst and best bidder. The Judge's registrar puts ap 
the estate and records the bidding, and the Jones and 
Brown episode is often witnessed in the new courts, 
and, as was the case in that memorable incident, the 
Judge eventually puts an end to the excitement by lift- 
ing his pen and pronouncing, in measured words, that 
impressive formula about so much having been bid for 
the lot, and there being no advance, etc., winding up 
by declaring somebody the purchaser. T. B. 



NOCTES LOVANIENSES. 

FRANCISCAN CONVfiNTS OF MOTNX, BOSSXRRICK, AND 
KILCONNELL. 

" The Franciscan monasteries of the west of Ireland, 
and particularly those of Moyne; Rosserrick and Kilc^n- 
nell," resumed the Provincial, " deserve to bare a chap- 
ter especially devoted to their history ; for, indeed, they 
once ranked among the most famous houses of onr order 
either at home or abroad. I visited each of them in the 
year 1606, and lost no opportunity of collecting on the 
spot every incident relating to their foundation and 
fall. Let ns, therefore, save from oblivion a record 
which in times to come will be appreciated by the pious 
pilgrim and antiquarian, when they visit those hallowed 
precincts, now, alas ! desecrated and arrested from their 
rightful ow^ners." 

"I have heard," said Father Purcell, "that the 
Franciscans had many establishments in the west of 
Ireland ; but I thought none of them codld compare 
with those of Donegal, Multifernan, Timoleague, or 
Kilcrea " 

" On that head,*' interrupted the Provincial, " yonr 
judgment has deceived you, for the chieftains of Con- 
naught were most munificent benefactors of onr Order, 
and the churches and monasteries which they erected 
for us were nowise inferior to those for which we aiv 
indebted to the piety of the native princes of the north 
and south. The Anglo-Nofman nobles of \he Pale, 
built many a fair and spacious monastery for the Fran- 
ciscans ; but assuredly their veneration for our institnte 
could not have been greater than that which the De 
Burgos, O'Kcllys, and Joyces ever evinced for onr 
poor habit and rigid rule. The De Burgos, I admit, 
entered Ireland as invaders ; but in time they became 
more Irish than the Irish themselves, mingling their 
blood with that of the aboriginal magnates, the O'FIa- 
hertiijs, O'Dowds, and other princely families, each and 
all of whom have undeniable cMms to onr gratitude. 
You have not been in Connaught, and I greatly fear 
that my poor description will not enable you to realise 
more than a faint idea of the magniiicent monasterie? — 
magnificent even in their wreck — which the De Hiiru- * - 
and O'Kellys erected and endowed for us in that pro- 
vince, where, till these disastrous times, they lived and 
reigned with all but kmgly state. ^Take your pen. 
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therefore, and follow me while I dictate as well as I 
can, the history of the Monastery of Moyne, as I have 
learnt it from antient records, and also from the lips 
of those who witnessed its latest vicissitudes. 

<^ In the year 1460, Nehemias 0*Donoghoe, the first 
provindal-vicar in Ireland of the Observantine order of 
St. Francis, memorialed Mac William Bnrke to grant 
him a piece of land in Tyrawley, whereon he might erect 
a monastery for a community of the reformed order of 
Franciscans. Mac William gave willing ear to the 
pronndal's prayer, and told him that he was at liberty 
to select any site he chose within the borders of his ter- 
ritory for the chnrch and convent he was abont to 
bnild. Indeed Mac William could not refuse any re- 
quest coming from such a man as the provincial 
O'Donogfaoe, for he was famed throughout all Ireland 
as an eloquent preacher and a friar of most exemplary 
• Ufe; 80 much so that his name is recorded with special 
praise in the Book of Adair.* After examining 
rarJous localities within the limits of Mac William's 
principality^ 0*Donoghoe pitched on a spot in the 
barony of Tjn^wley, at a short distance from the antient 
epistopal ci^ of Eillala ; and no sooner had he made 
the selection, than Mac William, accompanied by his 
sobordinate chieftains, warriors, bards, and brehons, 
proceeded to lay the first stone of the new church and 
monastery. No Words of mine could adequately de- 
scribe the beauty of the site which the provincial chose 
for the buildings. Let it suffice to tell you that it was 
A sweet verdant plain crowning a gentle eminence, at 
whose foot the silvery Moy discharges its waters into 
the bay of Killala, right opposite a sandy ridge called 
by the natives of the place the Island of Bertragh or 
Bertigia. Within an incredibly short time willing 
hearts and etnrdy hands erected the church and monas- 
tery from the foundations ; and in the year 1462 
Donatna O'Connor, bishop of Eillala, consecrated the 
new chnrch under the invocation of St. Francis. The 
exquisite beauty of the architecture of both church and 
monastery was the theme of every tongue, and the rich 
display of ornamentation in the tracery of the windows, 
and the oonpleted pillars of the cloister even to this 
day attest, that the men who executed the work were 
thowugbly skilled in their craft, and enthusiastic culti- 
vators of art in its every department. The entire of 
the edifice, even to the very altars, was constructed of 
oolite, or thai stone so like marble which is composed 
of petrified eea-shells, and what is no less remarkable, 
tbe mortar nsed in the building was made of burnt 
shells, which, as the fact proves, is the most binding 
description of cement that can be found. In sooth,«it 
was a beautifnl and spacious building, that most solemn 
church near the mouth of the Moy ; ahd oh, how this 
poor old heart throbs when I recall the glorious pro- 
spect which presented itself to my eyes when first I 
ascended the massive square tower, ninety feet high, 
that springs from the gable ends forming the chour and 
nave of the holy edifice. There was the great Atlantic 

• Not known now. 



rolling its crested billows against the granitic headlands, 
and from the same eminence I could see the time-worn 
belfry, of the antient cathedral of Eillala, and that old 
wizard-tower, whose origin and use must ever remain 
shrouded in mystery. * Never, never shall the impres- 
sions of that splendid prospect fade from my memory. 

As soon as the building of the church and monas- 
tery was completed, Mac William caused the entire to 
be enclosed with a strong stone wall, and he also en- 
dowed the friars with some acres of good pasturage, 
and empowered them to erect miDs for grinding com, 
and also sundry ponds in order that they might never 
lack fish. Nor should I omit to mention, that there is 
wkhin the said enclosure a never-failing spring of 
Tniolesome limpid water, which sweeps so impetuously 
to the sea that the mills could never be idle when there 
was com to be ground. Apart from the picturesque, 
•urely never was site more happily chosen for'a convent 
of our order. Ships, heavily laden, discharged their 
cargoes almost under the windows of the infirmary, and 
when the tidef ebbed one might walk, without wetting 
foot, to the island of Bertragh. In fact there was no 
commodity of life wanting to our friars as long as they 
were allowed to live peaceably in Moyne, Their gar- 
dens and orchards supplied them with vegetables and 
frait, their ponds with fish, the beach with cmstacea, 
the island of Bertragh with succulent rabbits, and as 
for wine, did not the Spanish caravels come freighted 
with it into the neighbouring harbour .of Eillala ? It 
has been asserted, I know not on what authority, that 
the church and convent of Moyne were founded by the 
Barretts before the latter were driven out by the De 
Burgos ; and others have affirmed, that Father Nehe- 
mias O'Donoghoe merely took possession of the place in 
obedience to a mandate of Pope Nicholas V. In my 
opinion neither of these statements is tme ; and I am 
sustained in what I have said of the founder, and the 
date of the foundation, by various antient records 
which I have examined carefully. As for Nehemias 
O'Donoghoe, his death is recorded in the Book of 
Adair as having occurred in the year 1500. 

" Like the monastery of Donegal, and other houses 
of our institute in Ireland, Moyne possessed a valuable 
library, for it was daring a century and a half the 
provincial school which all the aspirants for our habit 
were wont to frequent. Hence, in times anterior to 
the dissolution of the religions housefi, the community 
of Moyne never numbered less than fifty friars, includ- 
ing priests, professors in the various departments of 
literature, students, and lay-brothers. 

"In the crypts of Moyne are interred many of the great 
families of Tir-eragh, and Tirawley, whoae gorgeous 
monuments I have seen in the church. Tbe O'Dowds, 
once potent lords of the fair lands, extending from the 
river Robe to the river Codnagh at Drnmcliff, now 
moulder in the vaults of Moyne side by side with the 

• The questio vexata relative to the origin and purposes 
of these towers, has been definitely settled by Dr. Petrie, 
in his erudite work on the " Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Irehmd." 
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De Bargos, the Barretts and the Lynotts, whose fore- 
fathers came from Wales to Tirawley, in the evil days 
of Dermod Mac Marrongb. Indeed, eo devoted were the 
O'Dowds to the order of St Francis, that many and 
many a chief of that martial race, renounced the world 
for the anst^rities of Moyne, and died there in the habit 
of onr order. Thus in 1538, Owen 0*Dowd, after having 
been thirty years chief of his name, died a mortified friar 
in that venerable monastery, and at a later period another 
Owen O'Dowd, a chieftain far famed for many a war- 
like deed, and his wife Sabia, daughter of Walter De 
Bnrgo, were interred in the same ancestral sepulchre.* 

" In the thirty-seventh year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, one Edmond Barrett had a grant of the mon- 
astery, and all its appurtenances, to hold the same 9r 
ever, at an annual rent of five shillings per annum ; but 
when I visited the place (in 1606) I found that it was 
in the possession of an English widow, who let the 
church, and a few cells of the monastery, to six of our 
friars. Be it told to the honour of the most noble Thomas 
De Bnrgo, that he not only contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the little community, but also paid annually 
the sum for which the friars rented the place from the 
widow. The whole neighbourhood was then thickly 
planted with English and Scotch settlers, and although 
I appeared among them in the habit of my order, they 
gave mo a cordial welcome, and as far as I coald learn, 
they invariably treated the friars with marked kindness. 
This, however, was not from a love of our religion, but 
from sheer worldly pmdence ; for as those Scotch and 
English settlers carried on an extensive trade in fish and 
other commodities with the natives, they know right well 
that they were only consulting their own interests, by 
suffering the friars to livo there unmolested, as the 
people of the whole district, for many miles round, wero 
in the habit of resorting to the monasteiy on Sundays 
and holidays. In a word, to drive away the friars would 
have been to sacrifice the gains on which those greedy 
adventurers were so intent. I found both church and 
monastery in good condition, forthepeople, notwithstand- 
ing all they had to suffer, contributed generously towards 
the repairs of the entire edifice. 

" But heart-rending indeed were the accounts which 
I heard from some of the old people, who had witnessed 
the atrocities perpetratM by the English soldiers within 
the precincts of the church and monastery, during Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, when Edward Fitton was president 
of Connaught. I give you the story as I heard if, for 
I think that incidents of the sort should be transmitted 
to posterity. • 

** In the year 1577, a detachment of Fitton's soldiers 
garrisoned the convent, and having made prisoners of 
some distinguished individuals, supposed to be dis- 

* Moyne is still the burial-place of the O'Dowds ; and 
Sir Kichard Musgrave, writing of Captain Jamee O'Dowd, 
who was executed at Killala in 1798, states, "that they 
(the O^Dowds) have a burying-place in the abbey of Moyne, 
where may be seen the gigantic bones of some of them who 
have been very remarkaDie for their great stature, as some 
of them exceeded seven feel in height." 



affected to the Queen, they threatened one of them with 
instant death, if he did not reveal a conspu*ac7 >" ^hich 
they said be was implicated. The accused denied that 
he was cognizant of any plot, and no sooner had he made 
this declaration, than the English commander ordered 
him to be hung. At this terrible crisis, the prisoner im- 
plored permission for one of oar friars to hear his con- 
fession, and the request was granted bj the command- 
ing officer, who fancied that he would be able to induce 
tbo confessor to reveal the secrets of the doomed man. 
In this, however, he was disappointed, and when he 
found that he could not persuade the priest to violate the 
sacramental seal, he caused him to be put to death within 
the very precincts of the church. I had the acconnt of this 
flagitious transaction from some who wore eye-witnesses 
of it, and who, as they themselves operdy acknowledged, 
had assisted at the execution, and came to me begging 
absolution and penance. 

'' On another occasion, that is to say in 1578, it was 
notified to the community of Moyne, that a marauding 
party of the English was about to make a* raid on the 
monastery, and on bearing this, the friars resolved to 
save their lives by making out to sea in boats that were 
moored hard by. One venerable lay-brother, however, 
named Felix O'Hara, refused to quit the place, allegiog 
that the English would not harm one so aged as he, and 
that his presence might induce them to respect the holy 
place. At length the soldiers arrived, plundered the 
church, and then made off with their booty. After 
some time had elapsed the friars rettimed to Moyne, 
and on entering the chnrch they found O'Hara dead, 
and bathed in his blood on the steps of the grand 
altar, where the sacrilegious English had wantonly 
murdered him. So much for the venerable monastery 
of Moyne, which I trust in God will one daj revert to 
its rightful owners. 

'* A few miles south-east of Eillala, Rosserrick, another 
of our monasteries, sees itself reflected in the waters 
of the Moy. It was founded early in the fifteenth cen- 
tniy by a chieftain of the Joyces, a potent family of 
Welsh extraction, singularly remarkable for their gigan- 
tic stature, who settled in West Connangbt in the 
thirteenth century, under the protection of the O'Fiaher- 
ties. Rosserrick occupies the site of a primitive Iri^ 
oratory, and the place derives its name from Searha^ a 
holy woman, who is said to have blessed the Ross or 
promontory that runs ont into the river. The site indeed 
was happily chosen, and the entire edifice is aa exqai^ite 
specimen of the architect's skill. The church and monas- 
tery are built of a compact blueish stone, and the fonner is 
sofmounted by the graceful square bell-tower, so pecu- 
liar to all our Irish Franciscan houses. The view from 
the summit of that campanile is .truly enchanting^ and 
as for the internal requirements of such an establish- 
ment — its cloisters, library, dormitory, refectory and 
schools, the munificence of the Joyces left notfaiag 
to be desired." 

** Am I to understand,** asked Father Porcell, *^ that 
Rosserrick, like the convent of Moyne, was a school for 
those who aspired to onr poor habit ?" 
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" liy no means," replied the Provfhical, " for Ross- 
errick belonged to the T/tird order of SL Francis^ 
irbich coanted well nigh fifty houses in varions parts of 
Ireland. Most of them date their erection in the fifteenth 
cefitnrj, those especially of Killybegs, Kil-O-Donel, and 
3/agfaeribeg (near onr grefit monastery of Donegal) which 
were foanded by the 0*t>one]s, and their tributary chief- 
tains. The friars of these honses lived ill community, 
observed strict discipline, discharged pastoral daties, 
such ns attending the sick and dying In the immedi^^to 
nciglibonrhood, and devoted themselves to edncating the 
Touth of the circumjacent districts, ^uch was the rule 
of the Tertiaries of St. Francis, and, indeed so solicit- 
oas were the heads of the great families, the . 0*Donels 
and MacSwynes of'Fanat, for example, for the edacation 
of their people, that they took special care to settle large 
endowments on the houses of the Third order, whicR, I 
need hardly tell yon, were always subject to the control 
of oar generals and provincials. The Tertiaries, indeed, 
did good service in Ireland, for the liberality of the 
* native princes enabled . them to dififnse learning among 
the poorer classes, wLo were always addicted to bool^ 
lore. I myself have met peasant lads educated in those 
schools, who were as familiar witl^ Virgil, Horace, 
Home/, and other classic writer, as they were with the 
genealogies of the Milesian princes. 'Tb almost super- 
flaons to tell you that the good fathers of those venerable 
houses reared their- scholars in unal terrible hatred to 
the principles of the new religion, which, under the 
pseudonym of Re/orviation, has laid its sacrilegious hands 
OQ all that once was ours. Rosserrick, too, shared the 
bard fate of the other religious houses, and when I 
viiited it, its roof had fallen in, thus exposing the 
elaborate carvings of the windows, and the fine tracery 
of the coupleted cloister to the pitiless rain and storm, 
that will wreak their rage on both till better times dawn 
for Ireland. .•Alas, alas, the lope I cherished of seeing 
the advent of such a day, has long since faded from my 
heart, a'uid I myself, like the edifices of which we are 
di>:conrsii3g, have grown to be a very ruin — weak, ho^rf 
and tottering. It is a digressipn, but I may as well tell 
jott that, ever since the September of 1603, I aban- 
doned all ho^ of seeing Ireland and our holy order 
Ttscned from the misfortunes that have fallen heavily on 
both ; for in that fatal year we lost -the only one who 
conld perhaps, have reversed onr de?tiny." 
" And who waa he"?" demanded Father Purcell. 
" Who ?" replied the provincial ; " who, but Hugh 
Kn/us O'Donel, who, when all seemed lost in the disas- 
ter of Kinsale, hastened away to Spain tp implore aid 
for Ireland in that hour of her direst need. Alas ! that 
tid never came, and he who wont to seek it found an un- 
imely grave in our monastery at Valladolid. On him my 

lopcs were based, and with him they lie buried ** 

" Father," interrupted Purcell, " every one has heUtd 
»/ the achievements of that great chieftsdn ; but I'd 
uggest that you would enable me to*, leave in these 
tages a faithful description of his personal appearance, 
t has been truly said that hbtory has a charbitanism, 
rhich nanally represents its heroes in perspective m 
VOI-. III. ■ » 



order to tone down whateter is base or revolting. in 
their features. Sure I am th»t he should not be treated 
thus, for doubtless you knew him?" 

" Knew him I" replied the jrovindal ; " and who 
could have known hhn better ? . In sooth, dear brother; 
I knew him from his fifteenth year when Perrott's hired 
agent basely entrapped him aboard the ship that lay 
anchored opposite the Carmelite nunnegr of Rathmullen. 
Often and often during the four years that he spent a 
prisoner in Dublin Castle, have I loitered about that 
fortress to c^tch a glimpse of him when he and his 
fellow-captives were allowed to walk out on the ram- 
parts to breathe fresh aur. Nay, after deputy Fitz- 
william had clutched the bribe of a tliousand pounds 
given him by ONeill, to connive at his brother-in-law's 
escape, I was one of the first to congratulate him as he 
lay sick and frost bitten, in the fastness of Glenmalure, 
tended by the doctors, and guarded by O'Byrne's gallow- 
glass. 

" And did the lord deputy really take the bribe ?*^ 
asked Father Purcell. 

'^ There«can hardly be a doubt of it ;" answered the 
provinical ; '* for Fitzwilliam was one of the most sordid 
meft that ever filled that high ofi&ce, and like his*pre- 
. decessor * Peirott, he turned the depntyship to good 
account, never scrupling any atrocity thai might help him 
to fill his coffers. He was in sooth a very mber, and yon 
fy^e aware that he went to Connanght when he heard that 
some ships of the Armada were stranded on the coast ; 
and laid waste whole territories of the Irish chiefs, be- 
cause they could not or would not give him the Spanish 
gold, which was said to have b^^n fouti J on the persons of* 
the ship-wrecke*d sailors, f But *as to the bribe given 
for O'Donel's enlargement. Sir Robert Gardiner and 
others charged Fitzwilliam with having accep!ed if. 

'^ And how did ^he meet the accusation of having 
connived at the escape of the prisoners ?" 

" Very clumsily indeed," replied the provini^l, " for 
some months after their return to Ulster he wrote to 
Queen Elizabeth that the whole blame \^as to be thrown 
on Maplesdon, the chief warder of Dublin Castle, a* d the 
jailer under him, whose business it was to sec, twice 
every twerUy-four hours that the prisonei^'s chains were 
well secured, and he concluded this strange letter l)y 
telling her majesty, that he had dismissed Mliplcsdon, 
and committed the under jailer to a dungeon with good 
store of irons.} 

*^\nd you ask me did I kn»w Hugh Kufus^'Donel ! 
I was but a stripling when he was seized by Perrott'^ 
stratagem, and little did I then think that I would one day 
wear a friar's habit in the monastery of Donegal, or in 
this house of Louvain. Friend, I told jou before that 
I was a soldier in my prime, and that I marched under 
his hamper, after I had witnessed his inauguration ia the 

♦ " The ofiice of lord-deputy- is an honour which I con- 
fer ; and it will be your folly if you do not make a profit 
of it."— Q. EUzabeth to Perrott. 

t Haverty*a Ireland, p. 441. 

X BitzwiUiam's letter, dated 2nd June, 1592, is in the 
S. P. O. 
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FraocUcan monaeteiy of Eiliaacrenan. That indeed was 
a glorions day when O'Freel the Erenach, placed the 
wand of sovereigntj in his sufall hand, and proclaimed him 
.the O'Donel. Knew him ! well I did in every phase 
of his career, in the hour* of his splendid victory over 
Clifford in the passes of the Gnrliens, and was I not at 
his side when his cavalry chased the remnant of Bag- 
nail's routed forces from the Blackwater into Armagh ? 
But what have I to do with recollections which bring 
tears to these aged eyes, tears that I should reserve for 
the sins of my youth ? alas, alas, I knew him too in the 
hour of his reverse, and was one of the last to kiss his 
hand on the beach of Castlehaven, when he was about to 
embark for Spain. The treachery, the defeat of Kinsale, 
had not broken his noble spirit ; for he told us that we 
might soon expect to see him again, with a fleet of 
Spanish ships in the bay of Donegal. But as you 
think it right that generations to come should be ac- 
quainted with his person, take your pen and follow me 
carefully while I dictate. 

'' In stature he was above the middle height ; his 
body was * robust ; his features, symmetry, and entire 
mien were elegant, his voice was sweet and musical. 
In his* enterprises he was quick and active, ever a lover 
of justice, and a most inflexible puniaher of malefactors. 
Persevering in his undertakings, faithful to his promises^ 
most patient in hardships, rigid and severe in maintain- 
ing military discipline, courageous in presence of difli- 
culties, brave in battle, affable and courteous to everf 
one, zealous for the restoration of the Catholic faith, and 
a g^eat depiser of the world ; so much so that I have 
<>ften heard him say, that if it pleased God to give a 
fortunate issue to the wai', he would become a friar of 
St. Francis' order. He never married ; hia mind was 
great, but nowise proud: he was very zealous for 
ecclesiastical discipline and reformation, so much so that, 
through excess*, he sometimes carried himself austerely 
with certain priests. He had a singular love for our 
qrder, auQ in all his actions he was truly sincere. As 
for bis morality, it was never questioned — he was fond 
of' the^ociety of spiritual men, whose aid and counsel 
he was wont to seek. On his deathbed he begged St. 
Francis' habit in which he was buried, and be begged 
it tHth the intention of renouncing the world, had it 
pleased God to restore him to health."^ 

* As this is the only account we have of the personal 
appearance of the gallant Hugh Roe O'Donel, it occurs to 
us that soBie of our readers might wish to see the original 
(ext, which it as follows : ' 'Hie erat statura mediocrem exoe- 
dente, corpore robustus, vnltu et forma ac aspectu decorus 
voce canoruB, in actionibus vivax et celer. Jnstitiffi cultor, et 
malefactorum acerrimus vindex. In i)ropo8iti8 constans, in 
promissis verax, laborum patientissimus. In discipUna 
xnilitari rigidiis et severus. In asgrediendo quoconqne 
ardtia negotiaanimosiBsimas, in belio fortis. Er^ omnes 
urbanus, et affabilis. Kestitutionis catholicae fidei magnns 
zelator. Mundi etiam magnus contemptor, quern 8»pe au- 
divi dicentem si semel l^Uo finis bonus imponeretur se 
fntuRun religiodum ordinis S, Francisci. Non erat conju- 
gatus. Erat magni animi, sed non superbi. Zelabat mul- 
tum ecclesiasticam disciplinam et reformationem, ita ut 
zelo forte immoderato, quibasdameacerdotibus gravem se 



" Now,." said t'pe provincial, " you have a true por- 
trait of a great man, not such indeed as Van Djck 
would give on canvas ; but in my judgment A great 
deal better ; for who could paint the virtues or the 
internal emotions ? But you have led me into a digr^- 
sion, and as I have given you all the particulars that I 
was able to collect regarding Itosserrick monastery, 
we will now speak of another far more famous, — I ineaji 
that of Eilconnell. 

'^ For many a century before and after the Eng- 
lislr invasion, the potent family of O'Kelly ruled with 
regal sway over the vast territory of Hy-Many, which 
originally extended from Clontuskert in the coaaty 
of Roscommon, southwards, to the boundary of 
the county Clare, and from Athlono,' westwards, to 
Seefin and Athenry, in the county of Gal way. Well, 
indeed, do the O'Kellys deserve to be styled a great 
family, for their strong walled castles were all but 
countless, their martial prowess unsurpassed, and their 
piety most exemplary. But of them all, there was 
none more celebrated for his numerous virtues than 
William O'Kelly, presumptive heir to the lordship of 
Hy-Many, who in 1353 founded the magnificent naou- 
astery of Kilconnell for conventual Franciscans. It was, 
indeed, an edifice second .to none^of its class in Ireland, 
admirably constructed, spacious in all its departn^ents, 
and most eligibly situated on the great thoroughfare 
leading from Athlone to Galway. In 1460, however 
the original building was considerably modified and 
enlarged, when, at the instance of Malachy O'Kelly, the 
convent was reformed, and its inmates adopted tlie strict 
'observance. Malachy O'Kelly died in 1464, and was 
buried in the sumptuous sepulchre which was erected 
within the walls of the church by William, the original 
founder, for himself and his posterity. Indeed I have 
seen in that church numerous monuments erected by 
the chief families of the bordering districts, which 
as regards the marble of which they were Vrought, and 
the exquisite finish of their elaborate sculpture,- might 
challenge comparison with some of the most artistic de- 
velopments of the same character in the cathedral of St. 
Gudule at Brussels.! 

'^Itis not my intention to speak of the Franciscans 
who dwelt in Kilconnell before the disastrous days of 
the English scuism, and I will therefore content myself 
with leaving on record some facts connected with that 

ostenderet. Ordinem S. Francisci singulariter atnabat, et 
in oTimibus actionibus erat valde sincenis. Kumquam. do 
incontinentia notatus. Saope volebat virorom spintnalium 
consilio regi. Tandem moriens habitum S. FraxLcisei pe* 
tiit in eoque sepultus est, eumque petiit cum raopoaito, si 
convaluisset, nunqnam in ssbcuIo manere/' — Alooney, IJi^i. 
(MS.) Frandscanorum p. 123. 

t There is a local tradition, that O^Donnellan of Bally- 
donnellan built a portion of the ohnrch and moiubsti.-Ty ; 
an4 *tis certain that TuUy 0*Donnellan erected the mor- 
tuary chapel which to this day is called Chapkl TrtxT- 
Kilconnell is still the burial place of the 0*I>onnellaiis« and 
there is a cross on the roadside leading to the abbey, 
erected in 1682, with the following inscriptioni **OraW 
pro D. J. Donnelano ejusque familia qui banc cracem erigi 
fecit. 
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Tenerable house, which I learnt from trustworthy wit- 
DCises, when I visited the place some years ago. On 
that occasion I found the Church in good preservation, 
owng in great measure to a singular circumstance which 
I mW mention by and by. It. may not be out of 
place, h(Twever, to premise that the church and mona* 
£tery were built of finely cut stone, and that both were 
covered with a roof of wood, mftde to resemble tiles. 
Within the church are seven altars, and all the internal 
decorations, whether in stone or wood, are admirably 
Trroaght. The sacred edifice is -surmounted by a Iqfty 
caiupanile, and strange to say, its sweet-toned bell is 
still there, notwithstanding the rapacity of the English 
protostants who seldom spare such things. In a word 
1 found the church in excellent condition ; the stained 
gl iss of the windows unbroken, the pictures undefaced, 
and the sculptured work nnmutilated. I was there on 
more than one (occasion, and with the six poor friars 
who still cloQg to the place, sang the office in choir, 
nay aAd preached, to vast crowds, so vast that the church 
could not contain them all. 

^* It would seem that a special providence watched 
OTer Kilconnell to pave it from the destruction which 
had fallen on nearly all our other houses, and you 
will agree with* me in* this, when I tell you that it 
stQod in a most exposed position, and was frequently 
head-quarters of English regiments, during the Eliza- 
bethan war. Indeed, from time to time it was garri- 
soned by whole companies, who messed and lit fires 
within the very church, and yet strange to say, it 
sostaiued little or no injury from such unbidden guests ! 
A few manifest proofs of that special interposition of 
heaven cannot but interest yon, and assuredly they 
deserve to be placed on record. 

'' You have heard, no*doubt, of Sir Richard Bingham, 
the governor of Oonnanght, whose inhuman treatment 
of the native Irish so shocked even Queen Elizabeth 
herself, that she was obliged to dismiss him from 
that high office in 1595, and summon him to London 
to answer the charges of cold-blooded murders which 
were preferred against him by the Bourkes and others. 
VoD are aware that that heartless miscreant sailed round 
Tirc'onnell, and with his ship's crew plundered the 
defenceless nuns of the Carmelite convent of Rath- 
niuilan of vestments, chalices, and all their other va- 
liuibles. You have heard, too, how he and his brother 
George, subsequently slain by Ulick ^urke, as he de- 
served, swept with fire and sword the island of Tory, 
demolisiiing its crosses and oratories which stood there 
since the days of Golumb-Kill. Nevertheless, incredible 
as it may seem, this very Bingham behaved kindly to 
the friars of Kilconnell, where he used to keep his head 
qoarters. In fact, he gave strict orders to his ofiicers 
and men. to see that the church and the monastery should 
sustain no injury at their hands ; nay, he summoned 
s me of (he friars to his presence, and exhorted them 
to do all in theur power to keep the buildings in good 
repiir. 

^^ In the year 159*6 too, during the presidency of Sir 
ConieiB Clifibrd, KUconnell was once more turned into a 



-barrack for English soldiers after they had been signally 
defeated by O'Donel and O'Neil in various engagements. 
On this latter occasion, the English garrisoned the mon- 
astery with not less than fifteen companies, for they 
came to besiege Callow and Aughrim, twp strong castles, 
situated within three or four miles of each other, whicll 
belonged to O'Eelly, then in alliance with the Irish 
princes.* Now it so happened that one of the English 
officers then stationed there had a horse qf which he 
was very fond, an4 he determined ^ to stable it witbin- 
the very chancel, hard by the steps of St.* Francis' altar, 
'where he caused hay and straw to be laid for th^ brute. 
Heaven, however, it would seem, resented this outrage, 
for on the next morning the valuable charger was found 
stark dead, thoagh sound and^ strong the night before. 
Even the very companions of this Captain Rynck, for 
such was his name, admitted that this yasa just judg- 
ment on his impiety. Nevertheless the English soldiers 
forced open the tombs of the princes and chief taiif^ 
buried in the church, thinking that they would light on 
concealed treasure, nor did they desis^from these out- 
rages till one of them had his legs fr^tured by the fall- 
ing of a huge mass of stone. 

'' It was in the same year {1596) that Captain Stryck, 
a protestant indeed, yet withal a man of generous dis- 
position (for I knew him well), influenced no doubt by 
the facts which I have been relating, sent for the friars 
and gave them his word of honour that no one would 
be allowed to molest them ; nay he issued strict orders 
that ne injury should be done to the convent, and he 
forbade his soldiers to burn the woodwork of the church 
or of the cloisters. He then gave up the sacristy to 
the friars, and also some cells in the dormitory for 
their sole use, and so liberal was this officer that 
he albwed Mass to be said privately in the sacristy. 
During the nine months he remained there, the friars 
continued to live in the monastery which God enabled 
them to preserye. Meanwhile all the trees in the or- 
chards and gardens were cut down by the soldiers and 
used for fuel; Ibr although they often went to the 
neighbouring woods to fell it, and never returned 
without losing some of their men, yet, so fearful 
were they of injuring the church, or the -wood work 
of the convent,* that they preferred meeting the enemjr 
face to face, and fighting for every stick they carried 
off. • . 

" Now, will you not agree with me in ascribing the 
preservation of this monastery to the especial provi- 
dence of God ? What elfe could have restrained that • 
bloody-minded monster, Bingham, frcftn reducing it 
to a charred and rifted rum ? What else could have 
kept Stryck from demolishmg it stone by stone ? But 
this account of that venerable house would be imperfect 
if it did not bear testimony to the zealous exertions of . 
those- friars who spared no effort for its preservation. 
Let us therefore hand do^vn their names to posterity, 
and should it please God^ in some future age, to restore 
Kilconnell to the Franciscans, let them never forget to 

♦ O'Neill and O'Donel. 
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' pray for the souls of Fathers Solomon and Hugh 
McEgan, and their worthy brother Philip Clone. 

." I have nothing more to add to this narrative, 
except that the monastery of Eilconnell has been granted 
|o one Callthorp and other English settlers, and that 
the crael ordinance of Qneen Elizabeth commanding 
" houses freight with friars" to b» suppressed and *' made 
fit habitations for Englishmen," is now being carried 
^out to the fetter. On-some future occasion I will nar- 
rate to you various? particulars relaflng to some of our 
other convents in the province of Connaught." 



As Moonoy's account of the monasteries of his order 
was written -towards the close of 1616 it may interest 
the reader to •^now how it fared with Kilconnoli at 
% later period. The transfer alluded to in the text, 
was made in 1 6 1 4, and the property belonging to the mon- 
astery wds then described as consisting T)f '' 3 acres, on 
which stood a convent, containining 0*Donnellan's chapel, 
a chapter housc,^libraiy, hall, storehouse, 4 chambers 
28 small chambers, 4 granaries, 3 orchards, 60 ash- 
trccs, a mill, a water-coursej and 4 acres of arable land," 
all of which were granted by James I. to one Callthorp. 
The Franciscans nevertheless continued to reside in 
the neighbourhood of the convent for nearly a century 
afterwards, and were supported by the O'Kellys, many 
of whom bequeathed legacies to them, ^ith injunctions 
to pray for their departed souls, The last of those 
pious donors was, we believe, John O'Kelly, ancestor of 
Count O'Kelly of France, who dying in 1714, left a 
legacy to tjie poor friars then dwelling near the ruins of 
Kilconnell abbey, and oinlered that his remains should 
be "interred in the ancestral tomb. Many of the leading 
Catholic families of Leinster, transplanted to Connaught 
by Cromwell, — the Trimblestones, Betaghs of Moynalty 
Co. Meath, and others, erected monuments for themselves 
which may- still be seen within the ruins ; and it would ap- 
pear that the friars continued to say Alass there occasion- 
ally till some short time before the battle of Aughrim, 
when they took refuge in a neighbouring bog, now called 
" the Friar's Bog," where they existed as* best they could 
ih miserable shielmgs. Dr. 0*Donovan, * the most learn- 
ed of our topographers and antiquarians, states in the Or- 
dinance Survey of Co Gal way,* that the bell of Kilconnell,' 
weighih^^ one and a half cwt, and bearing an inscription, 
was found in the same bog, sjmetimes'pi-evious to 1838 ; 
and he also ad^s, that a person living in that neighbour- 
hood had then in his possession a wooden image of St. 
Francis that formerly belonged to the monastery. 

* Letters in the K I: A. (unpublished). 



WINIFRED'S FORTUNE. 

^ STORY OF DUBLIN IjIfE IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. 

The oft-repeated aphorism, that truth is stranger than 
fiution, cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
story, which we happened to light on amongst the papers 
of an old staff officer, who died not far from Dublin a 
few years ago, and who was descended from the hero 
and heroine of the tale. Changing a few names only, 
we shall proceed to relate the story just as it U told in 
those papers, without altering a single incident. 
• In a certain ancient street, not far from St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, there dwelt in the commencement of Queen 
Anne*s reign an old man, named Sam Grimes. It was 
no figure of speech to call Sam old, for at the time our 
story CO iimences, bo had just attained his ninety-eighth 
. year. And yet, to an indifferent observer, he did not 
appear like one about to turn his century, for be was 
still hnlo and vigorous, and was^ndowed with that con- 
tinual and jovial flow of spirits, that tends, more than 
rude health, to make a man look' youthful, even when 
he has progressed fur beyond th^sts^e generally allot 'ed 
to us as the final one on life's jouniey. Keeping F».im's 
age in memory, it will be seen what a number of wild 
and stirring events he had witne^ed since the day he 
first opened his eyes upon the world's stage — events 
which, from the happy temperament aforesaid, be had 
ever looked upon as things to be laughed at, and pro- 
fitted by, rather than as matters of fear and sorrow. 
The Parliament was victorious, and the King's head fell 
upon the bloody scaffold. What did Sam care ? Cer- 
tainly, ho was a trooper in one of Cromwell's regiments, 
but beyond the actual fact of giving the maligaants a 
thrashing, for the mere fun or profit of the thing, ho 
was not a whit concerned. <5rom!^ell died, and tho 
" Merry Monaixjh" was brought home, to stultify high 
and low, rich and poor — his own royal self among the 
number ; but still, Sam Grimes, although no longer a 
trooper, was as jovial as ever. James the Second, and 
AVilliam and Mary, came and passed away, but it was 
still {he same with Sam Grimes. And why ? Simply 
because he was the host and owner of "The Jolly 
Drummer," a tavern of renown in the city, and one 
which was frequented and patronised by all kinds of 
cavaliers, bucks, dandies, spongers, rufflers, gambien&, 
and so on to the end of the catalogue. 

Sam Grimes was rich, for besides being the host of 
" The Jolly Drummer," he was also owner of extensive 
wine cellars in the neighbourhood. For raaqy years he 
had been a widower. His only son, Abel, with whom, 
long before, he had some disagreement, was living ia 
England, and there carrying on a thriving business as a 
wine merchant. Of this the neighbours were not aware 
at the period of our story, so they thought that old 
Sam's possessions and the undoubted fortone he had 
made would eventually fall to the lot of Winifred 
Walton, the old man's grand-niece, who was Living with 
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kim at the ^time. Bat old Sam, in his aecret heart, 
thought more kindlj of the absent Abel, and determined 
at his death to leave " The Jollj Drammer*' and the^ 
wine-cellars to him, intending, of course,, at the same* 
time, not to allow young Winifred to remain un- 
. portioned. 

Winifred Walton was the* pink of handsome girls. 
At the period *to which we allude she was ^till in her 
teens ; and in the populous citj of Dublin there was no 
more handsome face than hers, no heart merrier or more 
guileless, no locks more golden bright and beantiful, no 
form more fair, no step more* grateful, and no hand 
whiter and prettier than hers, as day by day she assisted 
old Sam in dealing out the wine, goblets and ale tank- 
ards to his customers, for in those good old times girls 
of her degree and cxpactations were not above attend- 
ing to their business industrionsly. and contentedly. 
Winifred had received a good education, and this, in 
conjunction with a naturally refined mind, gave her a 
manner, winning indeed, but at the same time one whivh 
effectually shielded her from the unpleasant attentions of 
the coarser sort of customers that attended " The Jolly 
Drummer." But if the revellers of low degree, in con- 
sequence of what they thought her haughty and distant 
demeanour, looked upon her, some with envious aversion 
and some with* indifference, she was not without a plenti- 
fnl array of admirers among the higher bucks and ex- 
quisites that frequented the house. 

Foremost of Winnifred's admirers was a gentleman 
dandy, whose name was Charles Parsons, or as he was 
called by hb rather numerous acquaintances, '^ Hand- 
some Charlie," from the clear and almost effeminate 
complexion of his well-cut face, and from the exquisite 
taste displayed by him in dressing a la mode at the time. 
It was a marvel to' those who did not know him intimately 
how Handsome Charlie contrived* to indulge his taste for 
dress to such a degree, seeing that he had long ago got rid 
of his ample fortune in the dissipations of. town life. 
Bnt to the initiated few all this was easily accounted 
for, for the worthy Charlie had means at his disposal 
by which Be seldom failed to recruit his fortunes, even 
at their lowest ebb ; and many successive broods of poor 
pigeons — ^in other words, young country gentlemen^ 
after undergoing a process of plucking at his hands, had 
reason to deplore the hour they first entered some secret 
gambling houses in the Liberties, for, by peans of cer- 
tain nice implements, called cards and loaded dice, many 
a bright guinea was transferred from their pockets lo 
those of Bandsome Charlie and his associates. But 
the sun of fortune cannot alwajrs shine upon a gambler, 
no matter how experienced he may be. For a few 
months previous to the time of the following incidents. 
Handsome Charlie had met with a continued run of ill 
luck, and thus it was that, with his affairs involved still 
more desperately than ever, he and some of his com- 
panions entered the drinkiqg-room of " The Jolly Drum- 
mer," on a certain Saturday night, in order to di'own 
care in a stqpp of wine, and look out for some stray 
pigeon whom they might entice to his plucking in the 
gaming-house. 



"Come I" said Handsome • Charlie, holding up hi 
pint of mulled claret, " we*will, for once, drink confu 
sion to Dame Fortune !" • 

".Right !'' exclaimed his companion. " Here goes. 
Confusion to the blind jade !" and each imbibed a copi- 
ous draught. 

" j^ h !" rejoined another, " she has treated us shab- 
bily. Since the night that Charlie there emptied the 
pockets of the College buck, in Rains ford-street, we 
have scarcely got a chance since !" 

At the mention of the College buck, a tall young man, 
at the far comer of the room, turned round upon his 
seat, and cast his bold roving eye, with a half-defiant, 
half-inquiring gaze upon the speaker aud his party. 
'Noticing this. Handsome Charlie touched the foot of one 
of his companions under the table, and, by a' slight ges- 
ture, directed his gaze upon the stranger in the comer. 

" Look 1" said Charlie, in a voice half audible to the 
stranger ; " look, Tom Fenton, upon my life, there sits 
a second edition of the poor ivgeon of Rainsford- 
street I" 

After this the whole party turned and looked upon 
the stranger, who now returned their gaze with a some- 
what indignant bro^, and a rather vicious sparkle in his 
eye. 

" He seems game," whispered one of the party to 
Handsome CharliB. " I think I have seen him before, 
and, if it^be as I imagine, I will venture my life upon 
a rough guess, that we had better let him alone." 

" Be it so," said Handsome Charlie. "1 know, by 
the cut of his shabby beaver, that his purse is not worth 
the throw of a die. So let him alone. Here is to the 
health of handsome Winnie Walton, who goes yonder 
to give her sleeping draught of beggarly bear to the 
scurvy fellow V 

The latter, who had. been listening all the while 
attentively, heard and understood the. remark of the 
gambling exquisite. He took the silvered tankard, 
which, by the way, instead of beer, contained a full 
measure of hot sack, and smiling kindly upon Winifred, 
as he received it from her small teliite hand, stood up 
and walked deliberately over to. the table around which 
his satuists were sitting. 

"Jo whom am I indebted for the cognomen of 
^ scurvy fellow ?' " said he, giving a general stare to the 
company. " To you, sir, I believe," continued he, at 
last, turning full and fiercely upon Handsome Charlie. 

" To me, sir !" answered the latter, with a supercilious 
glance at the stranger. '* Yes : I think I may acknow- 
ledge myself as father to the phrase I" 

" Perhaps," said the other, with a sneer, " you will 
also have the goodness to acknowledge the name of the 
worthy parent ?" * 

" My name h Charles Parsons," answered the exqui- 
site, with another insolent look. 

" Very well, Mr. Chades Parsons," resumed the other 
quietly. " 1 am a College man. My name is Rupert 
Russell, and you- will .find nay chambers at number 
twenty-four old College-square, in Trinity. Take this 
to aid your memory !" and t^ith th«X be dashed the m^a- 
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sare full of hoUsack right over the face and elaborate 
shirt-front of Handsomo Charlie. 

la an instant *the latter was on his feet, the sack 
wiped as well as his fnry would allow from his face and 
eyes, and his sword drawn, for we need not remind the 
reader that every gentleman in those days wore a rapier 
under his coat tail. Charlie's companions had all imi- 
tated his example,* one and all turning upon the stranger, 
who, with his face towards them, and his weapon ex- 
tended after the most scientific mode in his right hand, 
now began to retreat to the comer of the room, in order 
to prevent himself from being surrounded. The moment 
he had gained that desirable spot his assailants, headed 
by the now furious Charlie Parsons, were upon him, and 
the clashing of steel, as the brave young Trinity man 
parried the thrusts and lounges made at his chest and 
face, soon made itself heard in the outer room of '' The 
Jolly Drummer," where, at that particular time, old Sam 
Grimes happened to be sitting in his huge arm-chair. 
Up started old Sam with far more agility than might be 
expected from jone of his age, and grasping a strong 
a^hcn staff, his constant companion, he strode into the 
inner room, where the unequal combat was, of cour.'^e,. 
promising to go soon against the bold Trinity man, 
although, however, he still held out stoutly, giving a few 
scratches to his assailants and receiving a few slight 
ones in return. Bnt old Sam had been preceded by 
young Winifred, who, seeing a general rttsh about' 
being made upon the handsome stranger, darted between 
the combatAnts, in order to prevent further bloodshed, 
and was just in time to receive a sample of the reward 
of almost all pacificators in such quarrels, namely, an 
involuntary sword-cut in the arm from the weapon of 
Tom Fenton, the bosom friend of Handsome Charlie, 
and which cut was, of course, intended for the heart of 
the young Trinity man. At this juncture old Sam 
Grimes came upon the scene, and flourishing his ashen 
staff with a hand that had not lost its old dexterity at 
the broadsword, in an instant succeeded in striking up 
the rapiers of the assailants. 

" Recover swords!" shouted old Sam. who t9 the day 
of his death never lost .the militaiy phraseology he had 
learnt in his youth. ^* Right and left flanks, fall back in 
quarter troops ; and centre retire in close order !" . 

This antique command was obeyed sooner than it 
otherwise would, chiefly in consequence of the accident 
that had befallen old Sam's grand-niece. Handsome 
Charlie and liis companions dropped theur swQrd points 
and scowled sullenly upon the young Trinity man, who, 
supporting the drooping form of Winnie Walton with 
one arm, extended the other with his naked sword 
towards the group, and glared upon them in return, with 
a look of mingled scorn and defiance.' 

And now Charlie and'his compeers had taken their de- 
parture, and Rupert sat upon (t chair, still supporting the 
young gu*], while Sam Grimes essayed, wi^h a practised 
hand, to stop the blood and bandflge the wounded arm. 
" Keep your shoulder steady, Winnie," said old Sam, 
aff*ectionately. "There I it's only a flesh-wound. I trust 
a courageous girl like you for not being frightened at 



such a little scratch. Hold her elbow, goo4 sir, for she 
shakes the limb so that I shall never be able to get this 
handkerchief properly round it." 

"I was frightened," said Winnie, now recovering 
herself — " far more frightene i than hurt, when I saw 
suclf a brave young gentleman about being rnn thi*0Qgh . 
the body 1" 

A slight but sweet thrill shot 'through the heart of 
Rupert Russell as be heard this 'acknowledgement from 
the beautiful young girl who, suddenly conscious of his 
look, now blushed as red as the blood that was still 
trickled slowly from her &rm, old Sam in the meantime 
applying some lint which was brought by one of the 
attepdants. 

This was a nice situation for a warm-hearted and hot- 
headed young man like Rupert Russell to be placed in. 
After raking up ouj memory of all the novels, romance;^, 
and even philosophical treatises, we have read on 
such subjects, after looking -for innumerable historical 
intidents and parallels bearing upon the same, and 
throwing our own experienc of the working of humin 
hearts into the balance, we have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that there never was a young Inan placed in 
such a position that did not fall in love. At all events, 
all we can say at present on the subject is, that before 
leaving the Jolly Dmmmer that night, Rupert Russell 
delivered himself of a few affectionate, bnt rather con- 
fused phrases to Winnie Walton, and then drank two 
rousing tankards of mulled sack to her health. He then 
proceeded, in an ecstatic state of heart and mind, along 
the street, and meeting and joiuing a set of his college 
companions, got ihto a thundering affray with a party 
of watchmen, which tumultuous scene had the effect of 
ridding him of some of his exuberant spirita, and after 
which he was enabled to retire to bed and sleep soundly. 
£arly next morning he was awakened from a romantic 
vision, in which Winnie Walton figured as a fairy queen, 
by the voice of his college cAum, Bob O'Mahony, who 
was engaged in an animated conversation in the onter 
room with Tom Fenton,- Handsome Charlie's friend. Bob 
was a tall, somewhat gaunt, bat handsome student nith 
a head^f curling raven hair, and a pair of black eyes, 
which were ever sparkling with fun and devilment. 

** I understand it all," he said, aftQr Tonir Fenton had 
laid the facts of the case before him. '^ It is useless to 
think of an apology from Rnperi Russell, so the affair 
must be settled between himself and yonr handsome 
friend in the usual way. But what of the voung girVs 
wounded arm, of which I have heard froni my friend ? 
Is that to be thrown imto the shade altogether ? As 
for my part, I say that it would be a sin and a shame to 
let it j;)a3s ; for you know such a nice and delicate point 
of 'quarrel may not tnm up again for a twelvemonth. 
In my opinion, then, the best, most friendly, and most 
delightful way of settling the whole affair is tins, 
namely, to have Rnpert Russell fight your friend for the 
cup of sack, and you to figlit me at the same time and 
place on account of the wounded arm job gave to the 
fair maid at the Jolly Drummer, Does this arrangement 
suit?" 
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" Admirably/* answered Tom Fenton, who, whatever 
el3e«he might be, was a man of conrage. '^For my 
part, I am qoite content ;" and after settling the re- 
maining preliminaries He took his departure. 

We shall not go into the details of the double dnel 
witich was fonght early next morning at Bally*s Acre. 
All we can say npon the matter b, that Handsome 
Charlie appeared at the Jolly Drummer about a Week 
afterwardis) with a lame step and jone of his arms in a 
sling, and that when Tom Fenton made his appearance 
his sword hand and his face showed many a deep mark 
of the amicable settlement he had- entered into with the 
victorious Bob O'Mahony. 

It is now full time to give some account of Rupert 
Roasell, whose visits at the Jolly Drummer, after the 
above occurrences, became day by day more frequent 
and regular, and for this purpose we must go back to 
those stormy days when old Sam's general, Oliver Crom- 
if ell, led his iron legiofls with fire and sword throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. At this period 
there lived in the ancient town of Tredagh, or Drogheda, 
an old gentleman who, as a merchant, was one of the 
richest men in the town, besides being owner of a fine 
estate in a certain dbtrict near the shore of the Boyne. 
This old'man had an only son, at that time* a oavalry 
officer, fighting under the banneis of the Kilkenity Con- 
federation. After the invesiment of Drogheda by the 
army of Cromwell, and before th^ actual siege com- 
meaced, the old merchant contrived to escape, but so 
harried was kis flight that he was^ forced to leave his. 
papers and most «f his ready money behind him. In 
the general sack that followed, the house ia which he 
had lived did not of course escape. It was plundered, 
in fact, from threshold to garret, and remained for many 
a year afterwards a fxightM souvenir of the destruction 
committed daring that terrible ^ siege. Soon after his 
escape the old gentleman died, and when his son re- 
tarned from the wars, he found the es^te that. should 
by right descend to him, in the possession of a distant 
cousin who had somehow or other gained favour with 
the govendment. After the Restoration the poor 
cavalry officer entered into a suit at law to obtain pos- 
session of his patrimony, but although he went so far 
as to prove his identity, and his right in all jastice to 
the estate, the title-deeds had been lost in the sack.of 
Drogheda, and the want of them turned the tables 
against him, after almost beggaring bihiself with the 
expenses of the suit. At length he died, leaving behind 
him also an only son. This son, following the exam- 
ple of .his father, tried every means in his power to 
obtaia possesion of the estate, and in a law<suit which 
he had entered into during King William's reign, again 
sacceeded in bringing affairs up to a point at which the 
production of the title-deeds would have made him suc- 
c>s<fuU The los9 of this suit broke his heart, and he 
died, leaving to mourn his loss a wife and daughter, 
both of whom soon followed him to the grave, and a 
son by whom the losses of his progenitors were not a 
whit forgotten. This son was Rupert Russell, who was 
now living in old Trinity on a somewhat scanty income. 



We nedd scarcely saj that, when the smallest mem- 
ber even of a delicate machine is put out of order, the 
wholfi construction is usually rendered unable, to per- 
form its stated evolutions. It was so with Handsome 
Charlie's hand, and we must remark, by the way, that . 
a finer or more delicately codstructed'implementdidnot 
exist in the city of Dublin than that same member. 
One of the muscles that moved it had been almost cut 
' in two in the encounter with Rupert Russell in Bully's 
Acre, and its master being thereby rendered unable to 
'handle either card or dice-box with his wonted dexter- 
ity, was reduced during the month that followed to the . 
lowest state in his financial affairs. He still, however, 
freqaently visited the Jolly Drummer, but, of course, 
never either spoke, or gave cause of iosuk, to his late 
antagonist, except a stern look of hatred when occa- 
sionally their eyes met. 

'^ Charlie," said Tom Fenton to him one evening as 
they met together in the shabby garret that now served 
for their lodging, <^ I have been thinking seriously of 
your affairs lately, and have come to the conclusion that 
there is only one method by which to free yourself of 
your embarrassments. What do yon think it is ?" 

^'I am sure I don't know," answered Handsome 
Charlie, '^ except it is to cure my hand as speedily as 
possible, ^d take to box and dice once more." 

" Yon must guess again," said Tom, ^' Your method 
is far too uncertain in your present need. Old Solomon's 
bill will be down on you, before six weeks are passed,* 
and when that time comes, you are sure to be disgraced 
and in prison.* There is another plan." • 

'^ Ont with it then," returned Handsome Charlie, 
somewhat testily, " for I am in no humou^ for guessing 
at the present moment, I assure you." 

^^ What would you think of marriage ?" remarked 
Tom. 

" Marriage I" exclaimed Charlie. " With whom,' 
pray ?" 

" Let us see," said Tom, reflectively. " Of marrying 
in your own station there is ii<Av no chance. You must, 
therefore, descend a little, and try to make up in for- 
tune what is wanting in birth and breeding. What do 
you say to Winnie \yalton ?" 

'' Between us both," said Charlie, '^ I have been 
thinking of her for some time past. But I cannot re- 
concile myself to bring disgrace upon an old family like 
mine by marrying one so far beneath me, be she ever 
so beautiful. Besides, I can see no way of bringing it 
about. Old Sam is too shrewd not to be aware that I 
have ruined myself long ago." 

" Well, if it can be brought about, I advise you to 
proceed in the matter at once,'* resumed the sage Tom 
Fenton. ^^ If yon were once married, and had the 
money in your hands,* it would be easy to get rid of 
both wife and uncle-in-law. Away with us then, say 
I, to the Jolly Drummer at once, where you can pay 
your court in the best matrimonial fashion to the hand- 
some Winnie, while I sound your praises in the ears of 
old Sam," and off went both worthies without further 
deUy. 
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As they wcrcrsitting over a prclimiaary cup of wine 
at the far end of the room, a number of students entered 
and took their seats in the 'opposite comer. Among 
them was Rupert Rusaell, who, after gazing somewhat 
cavalierly on Tom and Handsome Charlie, sat down 
amidst his companions, andf called for a supply of sack* 

*' You can now judge for yourselves," said Rupert, 
gaily, wbile they were waiting for the wine — ** y'ou^ I 
9ay, that have not been here before, can see wiih your 
Own eyes if she is not the handsomest girl in Dublin !" 
• " Ton my honour," said Bob Mahony, *' I that have 
seen her will go farther, and say that she is the prettiest 
gul iu Ireland!" 

•' They are. both in love," remarked another student. 
" Which do you think is most likely to win the affec- 
tions of this lovely Hebe ?" 

"Oh!" said Bob, looking under his swarthy brows 
a mock look of despair; " I reiign my claims in -favour 
of Rupert. You kuow she perilled her life for him, and 
in such a case uo one has a chance when he is in the 
field. But here she comes 1" 

*^ No staring," whispered Rupert, as his companions 
one and all bent their gaze upon Winnie Walton, who 
now entered with a large vessel of wine and some 
drinking tankards. Come, come I She is a lady every 
inch of her, and it is unfair to cause ber a bl%ih, espe- 
cially as she looks so lovely to-night !" 

" Do you hear that !" whispered Tom Feuton to his 
comrade in the comer. ** Mark me, Charlie, you will 
have to look to it sharply, else you lose your best and 
last chance, for yonder crack-brained Trinity man is road 
in love with the girll" 

*' I will look to it" answered Handsome Charlie, in a 
low, but vehement whisper, " and if it were only to 
thwart him in his passion — yes, him I hate as I hate 
the demon of darkness — I will look to it, and win her, 
idthough he thinks himself so safe and pleasant in the 
matter. Come ! My last crown is gone, and we can- 
not afford to have it known at the Jolly Drummer, that 
Charlie Pai-sons is at \fist penniless !*' • With that the 
two friends stood up and left the * house, Handsome 
Charlie revolving in his mind the best manner of gain- 
ing the good will of old Sam Grrioges in order that he 
might make known to the latter his intentions regard- 
ing Winnie Walton. Before he reached home, however, 
Charlie had come to the self-consoling conclusion that 
old Sam would be only too glad to have tt gentleman 
of bis birth And powerful family connections as a ne- 
phew-iu-law, and it was finally resolved that night, be- 
tween himself and his worthy a'lviser Tom Feuton, that 
once the ceremony was over that bound him for ever to 
Winnie Walton, the moment he got her fortune into his 
hands, he would get rid of her in soma way or other, 
and set off for London, iu whic|i El Dorado .the two 
villainous associates hoped to live a jolly life on the 
proceeds of their scheme.- 

A circumstanpe happened soon afler that seemed 
to aid gloriously their nefarious plan. At this time 
the only theatre in Dublin was in Smock-alley, and 
here the lively citizens thronged, night afcer night. 



and made the roof resound with their applause of the 
merry company that then occupied the stage. Among 
the other play-going people was Sam Grimes's next 
door neighbour, Donat Connor, whose three blooming 
daughters usually accompanied him on each merry 
visit to Smock-alley. About a week subsequent* to 
the night whose incidents we have related above, these 
three jovial girls not «nly persuaded their father to 
take them to the theatre, but also coaxed old Snm 
Gtimes* to allow Winnie to accx)mpany them ; a»d 
away they all went, as happy a party — it happiness 
cad be nraasured by amount of laughter^as could 
well be seen in the whole city. The play was at 
length over, and the audience were in the act of le^iv- 
ing the theatre, when they found the narrowstreet out- 
side lialf-blocked up by a rude timber stago, on which 
a merry-andrew, painted and bedizened in the most 
grotesque and extraordianr fashion, was playing off 
his ^capers and bantering the* dense crowd arouud 
with an infinite amount of wit and volubility. la 
this individual, as he now made the most ludicrous 
grimaces at some over-dressed exquisite in the crowd, 
and again gave forth the name, the life and actions,and 
many of the secret affairs of some swaggering buck 
beneath him, or mad 3 witty jokes on the rotundity 
of some fat citizen, few would reco^piize Bob 0\Ma- 
hony, senior Wrangler i» old Trinity, and bosom 
friend of llnpert Kussell. Bob O'Muhouy it wa<, 
nevertheless ; but of his identity not a single soul 
either in Trinity Coilega or in the whole city was 
aware, not even excepting Bnpcrt himself, who hap- 
pened that evening to be away at a dinner party, be- 
yond the suburbs. Were he known, however, it 
would occasion but little wonder amongst the crowd, 
for the students of those days were in the h«'ibit of 
playing off some of the wildest tricks and antics 
imaginable. 

The crowd afound the stage had now become s*' 
dense that not a soul could make his or her way down 
the narrow street, and several dandies who were ac- 
companying ladies home from the play, were forctvl 
to stand with their fair charges opposite the porch of 
the theatre without being able to advance a sti*p. 
One of the exquisites who had been bantered rather 
pointedly on his failings by the merryandrsw, by 
dint of ellowing and pushing, at length succeeded iu 
advancing thr5ugh the crowd opposite the ricketty 
stage. 

*' Come I" he exclaimed, " are we to remain here 
till morning, while that imp of sleigh t-o'-hand abuser 
us as if we were all begging impoitors like himsoU ! 
Down with him! Down with -the ruffim mounte- 
bank, stage and all, and clear the street if vou ai*e 
men !" 

'' Yes !" exclaimed Bob O'Mahony, with a liideou- 
grimaca fit the speaker, at which the crowd laughjl 
uproariously. 'Yes! Vale; begone! Clear tiio 
street till Bully Jackson dances the hornpipe fhit 
his grandfiither, theold posture-master of Marrow- 
• bone-lane, taught him. Clear the street, I sav ! ' and 
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he grinned' again at the enraged Bully Jackson, turned 
a sammer^ult and griftned once more, till the whole 
crowd burst out into a roar of laughter fchat seemed 
to shake the ancient walls around them. 

Bob now turned towards the throng of dandies 
before- the porch of the theatre, but they not relish- 
ing a similar display of wit at their expense, after 
whispering a few moments, all gathered together and 
rushing forward in a body with their drawn swords, 
drore the crowd before them, the impetus of which 
in an instant overturned the rude stage^ and Bob 
O'Mahony with it ; ho, however, with the agility of a 
cat, alighting on his feet «amid the throng beyond, 
where he prdbeeded deliberately to disincumber him- 
self of his spangled habiliments, at the same time 
exhibiting beneath a suit of most unexceptionable 
broad cloth. Afler whispering to a few students, 
who in their turn spread the intelligence he gave to 
their companions abound, Bob, with a rapier which 
some bow or other he had possessed himself of, began 
forcing his way towards Bully Jackson, and at last 
a regular and uproarious scrimmage commenced in 
the street around the fallen stage. Men and women 
swayed to and fro, swords clashed, and clenched fists 
resounded upon sturdy chest 4ud forehead, when^ 
just as the uproar was at its highest, Donat Connor, 
who was a corpulent and aged man, found himself 
with his three daughters and Winnie Walton in the 
very centre of the fray. As he stood perplexed and 
fearful, looking from ^side to side for some way by 
whic& to extricate himself and his* charge, two gen- 
tlemen, who we may as well say at once were no 
other than Handsome Charlie and his friend Tom 
Fenton, pushed* their way up to him and bade him' 
he of good cheer, promising at the same time to con- 
duct himself and his charge safe through the roaring 
crowd. 

"This way — this way, good sir," said Charlie, with 
great politeness, as he and Tom Fenton made their 
way before towards thS wall opposite the fallen stage. 
*^ Quick ! or yonder break in the crowd will be filled 
up in an instant 1" 

Donat Connor puffed and pushed onward, the four 
terrified girls following, and Handsome Charlie and 
bis companion clearing the way in front, and atJast 
had the satisfaction of seeing himself and all safe on 
the other side of the crowd. Charlie and Toni now 
offered their services to escort the party safely home. 
•The latter they accomplished without further adven- 
ture, and that nig.it Handsome CharHe had the satis- 
faction of receiving, over a tankard of wine,* the 
marked and especial thanks of old Sam Grimes for 
the services he and his companions had rendered to 
Winnie Walton. 

Next night Charlie attended duly at *^ The Jolly 
Drummer," and over another tankard of claret began 
making his overtures to old Sam with regard to 
Winnie. The cautious old fellow listened for a long 
time without a word, merely nodding his head with 
a shrewd wink at the brilliant pictures and alluring 



episodes of domestic happiness, of which the eloquent 
Charlie was delivering himself. 

" My estate is not entirely gone," said Charlie— 
'^ not so far sank but that a little money would re- 
deem it." 

" I understand," said Sam, at last venturing to 
speak. 

" And," resumed Charlie, "if I marry your niece, 
who, I must say, is fit for any man in the kingdom, 
you, of course, would get rid of this business — convert 
the whole concern into ready money, and come to 
live with us in the country, for I am heartily tifed 
of the wickedness of iihe town f' 

** Probably," echoed old Sam, with another sagaci- 
ous wink. 

*' Then," said Handsome Charlie, ** we had better, 
I think, come to business at once. What fortune 
will you be able to give Winnie ? I am thus parti- 
cular, seeing that my estate stands in need of present 
redemption." 

" Well, sir," answered Sam, shaking his head do- 
lorously, "I am muoh grieved to disappoint youi 
expectations on that score. I am a far poorer man 
than they say, and the fact of it is, I think if my 
niece were to get married to-morrow I coul4 scarcely 
leave her even my old boots, which I havenH; worn 
since the sack of Drogheda, where I had the honour 
of serving as one of Cromwell's troopers !" 

This answer Charlie q,t first pretended to take as 
a good jest, but when it was re]}eated by old Sam 
with perfect earnestness and solemnity, he became 
convincjd that the chance of redeeming his*estate, or 
in plain language, of enabling him to pursue his ca- 
reer of dissipition, by means of Winnie's fortune, 
was but a poor one iudeed, and after another cup of 
wine, hastily took his departure and repaired to his 
garret, where his bosom friend, Tom Fenton, was 
awaiting him. 

^< Well," said the oid fellow, with an additional 
wink at a huge arni-chair opposite, as Charlie went 
out, *' if that is not as sweet-tempered and angelic a 
young man as I ever met in the whole course of my 
life, my name is not Sam Grimes. Good as he is 
though, I do not think I can gi^e him Winnie and 
the old boots 1" 

Hsmdsome Charlie, after getting the rather dis- 
heartening answer ttom old Sa\n, which we have re- 
lated above, for some time gave up all thoughts of 
Winnie Walton, and once more turned his attention 
to the alluring vicissitudes of the gaming-table. 

Now it was that he hated Bapert Russell with 
that bitterness and intensity of which only a man 
mad in love is capable of feeling towards a success- 
ful rival. He sought, however, no occasion of public 
quarrel with Rupert, but from the depths of his own 
burning heart he swore to be avenged' upon him at 
the first opportunity. And that opportunity speedily* 
presented itself. 

One night Charlie and three of his companions 
were returning from a masquerade, and^ entering a 
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narrow and deserted street that led beside "The 
Jolly Drummer," saw, by the indistinct light of a 
Bolitary lamp that burned in the distance, the figure 
of a man approaching. 

" Now," whispered Charlie, " we cannot be recog,- 
nised in o.ur masks and strange dresses, and if this 
be a Trinity man coming down the street, we will 
give him a little pinking to accelerate his motions 
towards* Alma Mater." 

i The figure had at length approached within a few 
perches of where they were. 

"Hush !" whispered Charlie, peering sharply 
though the gloom. " By my S(l«il, but it is the very 
man I waut ! It is Rupert Russell I Now, boys, 
staud to me for once, for I swear that man shall never 
leave the street alive 1" ^ 

Rupert; for it was he, was coming down the street 
with hi§ right hand to the wall. According to the 
custom of the time, it was his right to pass inside 
Charlie and his comrades, but it was not their inten- 
tion to allow him that almost universally conceded 
privilege. 

*' Stop, sir !" hissed Charlie, in a feigned voice, as 
Rupert came up ; " out with you, and let your betters 
take the wall 1" 

" You'll have to fight, then, for the right of way," 
answered Rupert, stepping back and instantly draw- 
ing his rapier. " The wall I must and will have, so 
I warn you, gentlemen, to pass on, else" — * . 

" Else what, sir ?'* hissed Charlie again, now qui- 
vering with passion, as he found himself face to face 
with his hated rival. . • 

" Else I will run you through the body I" answered 
Rupert, making a sudden lounge at him, which 
Charlie succeeded in parrying without a scratch. 

" Piuk him I pink him !" shouted the companions 
of the latter, as Rupert placed his back to the wall 
and prepared to defend Himself. 

" Yes, .pink him !" echoed Charlie. " Toss the 
base hound's body into the gutter !" 

" Some of you will go first," retorted Rupert, un- 
dauntedly, as be succeeded in plunging bos rapier 
through the shoulder of the man nearest to him. 
" How do you relish that, my friend ?" . 

The man literally gave a yell of agony as the cold 
steel was withdrawn from his fiesh, and now attacked 
Rupert with implacable fury. .The result of the con- 
test was, that the four masqueraders, taking away 
with them some signal marks aud tokens of Rupert's 
prowess, left the insensible body of the latter beHin i 
them, lying in a pool of blooi upon the solitary 
street. About half an hour afterwards, as a bektted 
bacchanal was making a number of sinuosities down 
the street, he stumbled over Rupert's body, and the 
fall sobering him somewhat, he scrambled to his feet, 
and called eagerly for assistance. Rupert's body was 
Immediately borne back to the Jolly Drummer, and 
there laid upon old Sam's capacious arm-chair, to 
await the arrival of a surgeon. . When the latter 
arrived, he found that Rupert exhibited still some ' 



symptoms of life. He bandaged up the several seri- 
ous wounds that the young student had reo^red npon 
face send limb, but there was one near the re^on of 
the heart, which he paused over for a'lobg time before 
making a decision regarding it. At last, after a most 
minute and .careful examination, he pronounced it not 
mortal, and when it was dressed, poor Rsperft^ still 
almost insensible, ^as conveyed to bed. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke to consdoos- 
ness. When he did so, he was barely able to give an 
account of the transaction as it had occurred, bat he 
could not give the slightest guess as to the names of his 
assailants. The news o'f the affair soon spread, and a 
vast amount of indignation was thereby ifrouaed in old* 
Tilnity amongst the students, by all of whom Rupert 
was greatly ^eloved. 

Rupert was in good hands withoat any mistakb, 
for Winnie Walton nursed him through the long iihiess 
that followed as only« loving heart*coald nurse the ob- 
ject of its adoration. At length he arose from his weaiy 
bed, and witnessed, with a throbbing heart, the joy dis- 
played in every way by the gaileless and lovely Winnie 
at his recovery. One morning, as she left the room in 
.which he was sitting, with a sweet smile upon her bright 
face, he registered a fow within his bumiag and grate- 
ful heart that, come what might, he would, when 
strength returned, ask her to become his wife. And he 
kept his vow, and was, as the reader will easily guess, 
accepted by the loring Winnie. 

The next business w^ to com^iaaicate with old Sam 
Grimes. Rupert felt a little perturbation at the thoogbt 
of encountering the shrewd old fellow regarding such a 
delicate affair, bat Sam seemed to take it all after th3 
best fashion, merely answering, however, in the precise 
words with which he had put off Handsome ChariiSb 
But Rupert was not to be disposed of so easily. 

" 1 care not," he said, " what you can give her. I 
will now turn my thoughts to a profession, and tmst to 
be able to marry her indepandehtly after a short time." 

^^ I advise you to marry her' at once," retamed old 
Sam, with a wink of mydterfous meaning at Rupert. 
" My will is ma le, and believe me, neither you nor my 
grand-niece will regi'et its wording when I die, notwith- 
standing the old boots I" 

And Rupert did marry her at once, and we will ven- 
ture to say that a lovelier bride than Winnie was not 
seen for many a year by the Liffey shore. Sam Grimes 
on the wedding-diy, wrote a letter to his absent son. 
Whether it was that the old fellow drank too much of 
his own sack that night, our authority does not say, bat 
however it was. Sun Grimes died the day after tlu 
wedding, and was buried with all due solemnity in Siiat 
Patrick's. About ten days after the old man's death 
Abjl Gnm3.3 ca>n3 over from England to act as execu- 
tor to his father's will. The latter was ppened in Che 
presence of Winnie and her huiband and a few wit> 
nesses, and after the usual preamble, Abel read oat, io 
a. full-toned satisfied voice, the words that gave and 
bequeathed to him his father's property, without a single 
reservation save one. This went on to say that — 
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^'Forasmnch as my grand-niece Winfred Walton 
hft3 lived with me since her infancy — ^has bjeen to me 
eren as a daughter, and perchance better ; and has 
always been obedient to orders, from reveille to shut- 
tiog ap of camp, I therefore give and bequeath to her 
my old boots and their onteats, which are locked in 
. the black cabinet in my bed-room, and which I have 
never worn since obeying my lord, the Protector's or- 
ders, at the sack of Drogheda.'' 

The black cabinet was opened, and the hnge pair of 
old jack-boots brought to light, and examined. They 
were both Med with coins of silver and gold^chiefly 
of the lattef-^one of them, namely the left, having 
only a top layer of silver, the remainder being all gold. 
When this glittering heap was removed, Rupert found 
ID the foot of the right boot a mass of papers and a 
parchment, which on his es:amining them; to the infi- 
nite astonishment of all, proved to be the title-deeds 
of the lost property of his fathers. 

Aided by the persuasive contents of one of the old 
jack-boots, Rupert soon entered mto another law-suit, 
worked it up to a certain tummg-point as his father 
did before him, then produced the title-deeds and won 
the long-contested property ; to his splendid mansion 
beside the Boyne he then removed in triumph with 
his beautiful wife, and there both lived happily during 
many a bri^t day and revolving year. 

Handsome Charlie some time after, failing to recmit 
his fortunes at the gaming-table, was lodged by the old 
Jew Tom Fonton had threatened him with in a debtor's 
prison, where for two years he continued daily and' 
nightly chewing the cud of sad experience, at the end 
of which time, by the death of an old aunt who had 
not forgo.t^n him in her will, he was enabled to release 
himself, and came forth a sadder but a wiser man. 
The lesson «ho had brooded upon in prison efifectualiy 
cored him of his gambling propensities ; but he still 
relished the town, and lived there till his death, always 
the most fastidious and exquisitely dressed old bach«lor 
in the merry city ol Dublin. 



A LEGEND OF '^ THE BURNT HOUSE;" 
OR, THE DANE'S REVENGE. 

Ti{£B£ Stands what was once the '' House," a black- 
ened, charred, soot-begrimed pile ; a hideous ruin, 
haunted in the day-time bj birds of foul repute and 
evil omen ; ancl at night by malignant goblins, who 
delight in deeds of ill, and revel in the mischief they can 
inflict npon those who have the misfortune to fall within 
tlie sphere of their accursed dominion. There it stands 
on the river bank, on a ^uddeu bend of the broad Shan- 
non, not a beacon of hope and a voucher of safety to 
the hardy mariner, bat a monument of disaster and 
an angury of doom. So, at least, was it regarded in Xhe 
days* of our 3'outh, when we rehearsed the thrilling 
legend connected nith the ruin ; and ^^mitched" many 
a long hoar from the more usefoi employment of study 



in school books, to devote them to the oral narrative of 
septageparian chroniclers, who excited every feeling of 
the heart by different versions of the tradition, of which 
we give a slight outline in the following paragraphs : — 

About two hundred years ago there was not in the 
royal city of Copenhagen a more enterprising, prosper- 
ous, or wealthy merchant than Kari Vardar, " ttie For- 
tunate/' as he was called by all his fellow-citizens, even 
those who envied his prosperity as well as they who re- 
joiced in it. He was the proprietor of broad lanHs, 
having purchased, from time to time, many a goodly 
tract of the island of Seeland ; of tall ships, of rich 
stores, of well -filled warehouses, in short, of boundless 
wealth ; but the pride of Karl Viu'dar was out of a pro- 
mising son and a beautiful dapghter, not altogether out 
of thd vast accumulation of wealth, which the prince- 
merchants of Florence, of Venice, or of -Genoa the 
Superb, might fairly envy. Karl's daughter was a great 
beauty, who might have won a Danish coconet, even if 
her father's gold and fertile acres did not enable him to 
afford her the dower of a duchess ; and it is said that 
Karl, fropi her infancy, had in his own mind, though 
he kept his mind pretty closely to himself, looked for- 
ward to the day ou which he would behold upon her 
brow the badge of nobility. These aspirations would 
have induced him to abandon the pursuit of commercial 
gaio, evet^ in the prime of his manhood ; but he was 
adding rapidly and enormously, almost in geometrical 
progression, to his wealth, and as ho would leave his 
son, Knute, the wealthiest subject in Europe, he re- 
mained a hard-working, and withal an honest, though 
rather covetous trader, until, as we shall presently see, 
unforeseen circumstances put a term a( once to his 
labours and bis life. 

Karl Vardar had a correspondent in Amsterdam, with 
whom he had trade'd fov a great many years, during 
'which they had had occasional differences, for Mynheer 
the Dutchman was not reputed the most straightforward 
of merchants, but their differences had always been 
readily adjusted, the honesty of the Dane and the astute 
policy of the Dutchman, forming a basis of accommoda- 
tion which never failed of producing an amicable nnder^ 
standing. Kraut is of Amsterdam was reputed veiy 
wealthy, but those who knew htm intimately fonml, in 
his great anxiety to produce an impression favom*able 
to the reputation he bore, the reverse of a proof of the 
vastness of his acquisitions. He had an only son, whose 
r )ving disposition disqualified him for partalring in his 
father's pursuits ;* and Krantz felt constrained to gratify 
his propensity for the adventures of a sea life, by suffer- 
ing him to make several voyages in bis ships, even when 
no more 'than a mere boy. • In this way he visited 
Copenhagen, where he was hospitably received by Karl 
Vardar. The youth admired Karl's daughter, and 
envied his great wealth ; and even when green in his 
teens he coveted both. But he left Oppenhagen carry- 
ing nothing with him but the good-wishes of his host, 
and hopes for the futni*e. And he, wearied of the pror 
sale service in which he was engaged, for he dreamt of 
renown, which daring might win on field or flood ; bat 
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his owH country at the time afforded him no chance of 
pusliing his fortuues'in the line that he deemed suited to 
his temper and talents. So he tnrned his thoughts to- 
wards France, which was seldom ont of the turmoil of 
war in the Grand King's reigo. He made his way to 
the French court, saw Louis's Minister of Marine, pro- 
posed to him, without his father's permission had or 
asked, to fit put his ship, if commissioned, as a privateer, 
and do good service for the Grande Mouarqne. His 
proposal was favourably received by the minister, and 
in due time the TeiTor, under Captain Harkar, became 
to the enemies of France what her name implied ; and 
her commander enriched himself and his daring crew, 
without stint or scruple, at the* expense of those very 
same foes ; and it was rumoured, to the prejudice of 
Captain Harkar's reputation, that some merchantmen 
whose cargoes were deemed secured against belligerent 
cupidity by the neutral flag of the free states of Hol- 
land, iucludin^^ not a few belonging to Krantz of Am- 
sterdam, fell into the clutches of the Terror's grasping 
crew, and were forfehed to the advantage of those 
hardy rovers. 

Be that, however, as it may, Harkar throve apace, 
as unscrupulous daring will thrive whenever and where- 
ever i( has a wide field for the exercise of its congenial 
vocation. He gi*ew rich and became dreaded ; and his 
name was carried far and wide upon the pinions of 
fir.ne — for infamy attaches only to the unsuccessful. 
And when it became known in the household of Karl 
Vardar that Harkar, the favourite of princes and minis- 
ters, aifd the protege of the greatest of Christendom's 
kings, and the s^n of old Krantz, were one and the 
same person, the mind of Karl underwent a great 
change regarding the hero whom, as a boy, he had held 
in trifling account ; and the imagination of his daughter, 
the simple and lovely Kristine, was impressed very fa-f 
vourably by the repute of the valiant Harkar. But 
the SBU of K'trl, the thoughtful, sensible, calculating 
Knute, did not believe all that fame had trumpeted in 
his cars, and in those of his family, regarding the heroic 
Harkar. That astute and wily commander had emis- 
saries around, and in the very hcvisehold of Karl, whose 
cire it WAS to repeat and amplify all that could be 
stated to the credit of Harkar, and to guard them 
agai.ist hearing anything to his prejndice. So they 
hoard all about his naval achievmcnts, and othera were 
invented in his favour, to exalt his fame, but not a word 
to his prejudice penetrated the well-paid cordon of his 
spies, or if anything to his discredit were heard within 
that circle, it was either wholly discredited, or but 
served to show forth the brilliancy of his good qualities 
with additional lustre. 

But, though intelligence travelled very slowly in 
those days, Knnte Vardar heard enough of the misdeeds 
of the Terror to determine him to keep her commander 
at a safe and civil distance. And when the proud prow 
of that virtuous barque ploughed the tempestuous Ger- 
man Ocean, and, having passed the dangers of the Skager 
Rack, the Categat, and the Sound, landed her bold com- 
mander safely at Copenhagen, be was received. by the 



old friend of his father with warmth and distinction ; 
and the beautiful Kristine, now a blooming woman of 
twenty-one, looked admiringly upon the hero, whom 
she had seen with scant regard as a boy some eight 
years before. .But Knute was hardly civil to the dis- 
tinguished gnest. His demeanour to Harkar was such 
as to show that he suspected the career of that hero to ^ 
have been stained with very nnheroic acts. And the 
obseiVant Harka^ was not slow in discovci*ing the dis- 
like and mistrust of the young Dane ; but he aflecteil 
to perceive nothing of the kind, and he made himself 
quite at home in the mansion of Karl Vardar, and ex- 
tremely agreeable to the millionaire and his danghtcr. 
His followers modestly whispered marvels of his achieve- 
ments, his wealth, his honour, and the titles* which his 
sovereign had in store for. him; but upon these points 
he was himseK' scrupulously silent ; and his people pre- 
tended that they spoke of theai in the apprehension of 
experiencing the heavy effects of bis anger should they 
be found out alluding to them. He •haid learned that 
Knnte had been on the eve of setting out on a jooraey 
on his arrival, and he knew that his stay alone prevented 
his departure. So he took his leave of the old Dane 
and his daughter, and of the young Dane, too, with 
affected cordiality and friendship, to which Knnte 
responded with coldness bat dignity. * And the Terror 
set sail from Copenh*agen, and Knute set .out on his 
journey* to pass a month or so with a relative in Norway. 

But the Terror had only been three days away, and 
Harkar appeared once more at the merchant's mansion. 
His reason for returning was thus explained by him : 

" From the day that I first set my eyes upon the 
fairest Kristine I loved her, loved her dearly und de- 
votedly ; but, as the simple son of the Amsterdam 
trader, I thought not of aspiring to the hand of one^'ho 
might choose amongst the proudest of her 'conn try men. 
But, Karl Vardar, I despaired not of one day attaining 
the position that would entitle me to woo with the hope 
Of winning her. I felt that in commercial pursoits there 
was not for one of my temperament any path to the 
condition suitable to the husband of the fairest and the 
wealthiest of Denmark's daughters. I, therefore, aban- 
doned the idea of following in my father's footsteps, and 
took service in the nayal force of the most Christian 
King of France. I have served that potentate with zeal, 
and with all the ability with which nature ehdowe4 me ; 
and the generous Louis has been more than just in re- 
warding my. poor services. Duty having brought me 
into the northern seas, I availed myself of the opporia- 
nity of visiting Kristine, with the view of learning hov 
she might be disposed to receive the suitdfanoldfriead 
and adorer, who had succeeded in honourably winning 
wealth and rank ; and I was, need I say, entranced witn 
miutterable delight to find thfit I might hope for, not 
despair of, happiness. Thus encouraged to pnrsne the 
track of renown, I set sail three days ago, with the viev 
of 4vinniug the further favours of the king of France, by 
the manifestation of renewed zeal in his service'; bat 
judge of my surprise, of my gratitude and joy, wheo, 
(paving sailed thr9ogii the Sound, I met a apecial mes- 
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senger from Louis come to urge my immedmto return 
to the south, and the bearer of despatches expressive of 
his majesty's intention to enrol my poor name amongst 
those of the nobility of his kingdom, in consideration of 
what he is gi-aciously -pleased to consider my distin- 
guished services. Here, my dearest friend, are the de- 
spatches. Peruse them, and say will you suffer the 
lovely Kristine to become the Countess of Darkligne, a 
rank which will derive its chief merit, in my eyes, from 
the lustre which her beauty and her graces will reflect 
nppnit?" 

Old Karl was overjoyed at the brilliant destiny that 
t)ms, as it were, came to leek his belov^ed daughter. 
Might not the young count of twenty-five bo a young 
duke at tldrty, and Kristino once a duchess, would fill the 
measure of the aspiring merchant's ambition ? Of coarse 
he consented to bestow her on the count that was to 
be, and the duke in perspective ; but arrangements and 
love-making, and the rest of it,. would take time. No ! 
Harkar referred to the di^spatches to show that time was 
not his ; and secresy, too, he reasoned, was required, as 
the king of France hid matrimonial projects in view for 
his protege, which could only be friistrated by the pre- 
sentation to the sovereign of Kristine as Countess of 
Darkligne. Despatch and secrecy were essentially ne- 
ce8san\^d to ensure the latter, his owit'chaplain could 
solemnize the marri.age ceremony on board the Terror, 
in the presence of her iiithcr, and the few confidential 
fiiendfi he might choose to accompany him. Karl and 
Kristine woula have had matters more leisurely and de- 
corously conducted, but what CQjild they do in the face 
of the urgent, the imperative 'behest of a king, and the 
anxiety of an officer desirous of psnctufd obedience to 
orders I So the marriage took place on board the ship ; 
and when Knute returned he was horror-stricken to 
tind his only sister, in whom he prided, gone off to a 
foreign land, the wi'e of.the man whose honour and 
iionesty he more than suspected, and whom ho could 
bnt hold in hearty aversion. He, however, kept his 
mind to himself, not wishing to communicate to his fa- 
ther the harrowing suspicions that haunted him ; but he 
nourished projects of a terrible retribution in the event 
of his suspicions proving well-founded. 

Meanwhile, the prow of the. formidable Terror 
ploughed the German Ocean on her retura track ; and 
her captain made for an obscure French port, where he 
j^pent some w^ks*, amusing his beautiful bride with pro- 
jects of happiness in their settled home in the capital ; 
and the charming Kristine wondered greatly why her 
husband lingered upon the coast, instead of ha^ening 
to Paris to obtain the promised honours at the. hand of 
his sovereign ; and she longe^ to obtain an explanation 
npon this head, but Hai*kar would not be questioned. 
It was enough that counterTorders superseded those that 
h id reached him in the north, and she was perforce 
content to remain where he chose, or where, as he al- 
leged, his orders detained him. And in the coarse of 
a month or two, she found herself at the capital amidst 
state and Inini^ ; bnt the state did not please her, and 
the luxury was not of the refined character which she 



had hoped to enjoy in the society of a heroic and ho- 
noured husband and his guests, nor such as she was 
accustomed to in the affluent home of her youth. Her 
husbanit was visited by gay cavaliers, accompanied fre- 
quently by no less gay, sprightly, iight-hearted persons 
of her own sex^; birt the simple young Dane only saw 
in the frivolity and levity of these people, manners and 
customs different from those pf her own country ; and 
she could only wish that the court of France were a 
shade more solemn and decorous than it evidently was, 
judging from the sample of the courtiers introduced to 
her by her husband. Kristiue was not happy, but she 
indulged in hopes of better circumstances, when the 
position of her hijsband became defined by the acquisi- 
tion of rank, and she imposed contentment upon herself 
as a duty. • 

Amongst the visitors at her hduse, which was in a 
fashionable quarter of the capital, was a slight youth, of 
delicate frame, refined features, and somewhat feminine 
cast of countenance, to whom his compsAiions paid moro 
than ordinary deference, and who seemed in no way to 
court the homage they rendered him. He was called 
Count de Blois, but even the simplicity of Kristine 
could detect in the youth more than the bearing and 
pretensions of a simple count. Could be be a prince of 
the blood ? She more than suspected so, but why should 
hfi come under atl assumed name to her house ? She 
ventured to question her husband, who admitted the 
superior rank of the count, ^thout saying what it was ; 
and stated that bis disguise was assumed in order to 
facilitate, free .and unrestrained iutei-course with his . 
chosen friends in the city. This satisfied her for the 
time, but if it did the increasing attentions of thecmnt 
had quite a contrary effect ; and not the least so that ho 
appeared to think she should receive them as a matter 
of coui*se, and with the extreme of gratitude. An ap- 
peal to her husband on this point was met by some 
flippant common places, which greatly mortified hei* ; 
and called int6 active play her worst suspicions respect- 
ing the good faith of Harkas Oh, that was a 
poignant thrill of anguish that shot through her frame, 
and made her heart stand still under the weight of 
agony, as that cruel suspicion first crossed her mind I 
Was she deceived ? She was in this frame of thought 
when the count half forced himself into her presence ; 
and she did not spurn him as she would a viper, because 
she instinctively felt that he would either dispel or con- 
firm the terrible do'bbt tbat^ glowed in her breast like 
living flame. To his euphuistic address — fos the se- 
verity of her look froze into some sort of respect and 
formality the nsnal flippancy of his advances — she i*e- 
plied by delnanding the cause of his. intrusion. And 
when he replied, 

" The ungovernable love I bear to the most charm- 
ing of her shx — oh, surely, madame, it is cause sufficient 
for risking even the repelling glances of the brightest 
eyes in the world." • 

She did not lose her self-possession, but calmly asked 
did he not fear that her husband would exact a terrible 
account for* the outrage of which ho had been gailtjr. 
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" Your husband !" iTe sneeringly exclaimed. " No I 
mj good friend, the pseudo-Count de Darkligne will 
not put my attentions (in his absence in the biW^ei-s of 
Abdame de Saltierre) to bis fair" — ^he hesitated, and 
said — " spouse, to tho debit side of mj account with 
him as an unpardonable outrage. -But listen to me, 
fair Krisline," he continued, assuming a tone of respect- 
ful .eaniestness, as he mistook her passiveness for en- 
couragement to proceed, ^' I am not what you have 
known me amongst the motley crew of Harkar'a boon 
companions, but one with power and inclination to ele- 
vate the object of my affections to such rank as will 
render her the en^y of the noblest in the land. I love 
yon, Kristine, and a return of my love will secure yon 
a destiny of glittering brilliancy. Yon are not," he 
w^nt on, seeing her still attentive, and thinking to re- 
move all excuse for oompKance with his suit — " you are 
not the wife of the heartless villain who has betrayed 
yon, no more than he is an object of the king's Interest 
and regard. The king, while using such mercenary 
renegades, despises them thoroughly, and there is not 
amongst the vile class one whom all honourable men more 
cordially contemn than Harkar, who has sullied the half 
lawless flag of a privateer by his excesses and crimes. 
Leave him, then, as he has left yon, for hb constancy 
is in keeping with his other qualities, and' place yourself 
nnder the protection of a royal son of rFrance, who will 
not betray the precious trust you may repose in his 
good faith," 

Kristrine was calm, btit it was the calmness of des- 
pair. She was collected, because she was supported in 
this ten*ible crisis of her existence by the resolution to 
prove to the royal profligate before her that not even he 
could make her forget what was now due to herself and 
to her family. 

." Would yon protect me, sir ?" she asked with a de- 
gree of firmness that cost her an effort which few can 
appreciate. • 

" With all my power, with my very life," replied 
PhiMppe of Orleans, t^e future Regent, eagerly. 

'* Then conduct me to the palace of the Danish am- 
bassador, and so prove at once the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions." 

"To the ambassador!" exclaimed the prince. " Enow, 
lady, that I am more powerful to shield you from injury 
and insult than the ambassadors of all the crowns in 
Europe put together. Confide in me, and there is not 
on earth the man who will dare disturb you by so mucK 
as a look,, so long as you remain under my watchful 
protection. Amongst the ladies of my mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, you will possess all the comforts of 

a maternal home ; a6d" 

A cry of anguish from the hapless Kristine cut him 
short, and rushing past him, she poured out the crashing 
agony of her heart in a copious flood of burning tears, 
in the arms of one of her maids. 

The inquuies of the Danish ambassador confirmed 
the truth of the prince's revelations respecting the in- 
famous character of Harkar. The marriage, of course, 
was a flham one, and poor Kristine's-sole desire, in her 



deplorable^extremity, was to return to -her home. This 
she was enabled to do without much difficulty, through 
the kind offices of the Danish ambassador and his wite, 
who paid the l\apless girl every possible attention. Ar- 
rived at home, she uttered no coniplaint of the hard lot 
that fate had in store for her. * Her brother swore to 
avenge her wrongs, and she neither encouraged nor 
sought to dissuade him from his purpose. She settled 
down quietly to the household duties she had abandoned 
in her dream of state and grandeur ; and pined <iwa7 
into the grave in the coui^e of a few short months ; to 
which sh^ was shortly followed by her. heartbroken 
father, who could never forgive himself for having been 
imposed upon by the falsehoods and forgeries of a heart- 
less villain. 

Harkar 'pursued his naval career with his usual dar- 
ing and success, whenever the' turmoil of warfare suf- 
fered him to follow his congenial pursuit. His excesses 
were overlooked in* consideration of* the serious injary 
his address and intrepidity inflicted upon the foes of 
France. His fast sailing, fear-inspiring prow ploughed 
every sea, and his terror-bearing flag seemed to be 
ubiquitous from the numerous reports of its appearance 
at different places at the same time ; such was the r^- 
pidlty of the rover's movements. 

A few months after the occurrence just related, the 
Terror was ploughing the gr^en waters of the Atlantic, 
upon her usual mission ; and one spring dawn the look- 
out . announced ^a sail on the starboard bow, steering 
athwart the course of the ^ip. 
" What flag ?" 

*< Can't make out. Be like neutral. P'rhaps enemy's." 
The word " enemy's" caught the commander's car, 
and he gave orders to keep as close as possible by the 
strai\ge craft, till the now rapidly increasing light Should 
enable them to make out her colours. The lapse of 
half an hour satisfied them on this head. The object 
of their cupidity' sailed under d neutral flag, the appear- 
ance of which was greeted by many a hearty curse from 
the Terror's disappointed commander and crew. A gun 
was fired athwart her bows to bring her to, for the ex- 
amination of her papers — a process which never failed 
of proving prontable to the examiners, whenever tht'v 
had to do with the bearer of a valuable freight. Bat 
judge of the astonishment and consternation of the legal 
pirates when, as if by the agency of electricity, so rapid 
was the action, the jieutral flag disappeared, and the 
enemy's defiant colours floated proudly in its place on 
the momipg breeze. To this startling mystery wa? 
superadded tho equally significant fact, that the pre- 
viously harmless-looking sides of the stranger became, 
as if by Aiagic, pierced by formidable rovis of menacing 
portholes, from which, in tho twinkling of an eye, 
bristled a terrible-looking, series of heavy gnns ! A 
volley of round shot flew on lightning wings through 
the spars and rigging of the Ten'or ; and all thi.< hap- 
pened so rapidly that the daring crew, seldom t.tkea t\v 
surprise, or unprepared by any event or* series of occur- 
rences, wero. completely taken aback for Ihe moment, 
and looked at their commander, as if * expecting that 
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even that lion-heartod chief, who never yet qnailed in 
tl^e face of the foe, wouldlssae his orders to strike his 
flag, and surrender at onc& withoat a hopeless sesistance. 

Harkar was thanderstrnck, but his habitaal self-coni* 
mand did n«t fotsake him for a moment. Who could 
the intrepid foe be that dared to engage him single- 
handed — him who had never failed to disable and c^- 
lure any tftree ships of the enemy's fleet ? He looked 
again ayb the hostile flag, .and for the first time in his 
sea-faring carefir his cheek blanched, for over the well- 
known flag of the enemy there waved a sable banner, 
on which he discovered the arms of Karl Vardar ; and 
in the supporters (he had heard that Knute had won 
knightly rank in his country's service) he could descry 
the form and features of a wgman betrayed, looking 
towards the dexter side of the escutcheon at the stal- 
wart form of a champion, as if for vengeance upon her 
hetrayer. The legend, too, ran (for Harkar's excited 
fancy assisted him to discern everything) — *^ No rest 
SAVE IN REVENGE." Harkar saw at once that this was 
no ordinary foe ; that his cause was not a public one ; 
and that he sought no enemy on the dc.ep but the 
aathor of his wrongs. He could not for one moment 
doubt that Ennte, the Dane, commanded the stranger ; 
and be felt an instinctive conviction, or pres^timent 
against which lie sought to reason in vain, that he was 
destined to perish by the hand of the injured Dane. 
Bor the first time in his life he issued orders to put the 
Terror about and show her retreating stern to a willing 
foe ! His officers and crew were astounded, but obeyed 
the more readily that another broadside from the 
stranger showed his mettle and bis pluck were of the 
heaviest calibre, ^arkar, by way of excuse for his 
extraordinary proceeding, blamed his officers for not 
having been sufficiently prepared for action, which they 
were ; but they dared no more question hia views than 
contravene his orders, and so, availing •themselves of 
the superior speed of the Terror, they put as much sea- 
way as possible between then^selves and the enemy, 
without so mnch as retoming by a single gun the gall- 
ing, broadsides that raked them to the extent of no 
trifling injury, though fortunately for them what damage 
they sustained was not sufficient to diminish the sailing 
capacity of their ship. . • 

The Terror continued to ply her mission on the deep, 
and with her usual success. She encountered and de- 
feated erery fd^ but one, and upon that or\e she invari^ 
ably turned her helm, though followed and dared by 
the strange craft through all seas, and in all seasons. 
Harkar fancied that in the sinister figure in the escut- 
cheon, on the black banner, he saw the living form of 
the betrayed, the murdered Kristine; mid that the 
blade which the dexter figure waved aloft was the in- 
strument of hid doom. His success in his encounters 
with every other foe, his alacrity in engaging them, and 
his desire when one«enemy was vanqubhed to encounter 
another, saved hiifa from losing cast or credit for shun- 
ning ^^ the Black Flag," as the stranger was termed by 
his crew ; and afcer a time the hardiest of his band 
contracted so much of his own anperstitioos dread of 



the mysterious ship, as to share his desire for evading 
thQ encounter which she so perseveringly sought. 

The War of the Succession could not last for ever no 
more than any other war, and the seven years' carnage 
of that protracted quarrel eithe» exhausted the resources 
of the belligerents, or satisfied them thkt nothing could 
be gained on either side, and that much would be lost 
on both, by carrying on the struggle any longer. So 
th^ signed a treaty of peace, which put a terra to 
Harkar's occupation. But that restless spirit could not 
remain inactivCi and an opportunity for employment 
occurred very soon. The intrigues of the wily William 
of Orange succeeded in forming an anti- Jacobite party 
in England, whose object was rather to cnpgle the royal 
prerogative in the hands of James thau to forward the 
selfish designs of his dutiful Dutch son-in-law. Be that, 
however, as it may, William felt himself sufficiently 
strong in forces and in English sympathy to set sail for 
Torbay in tolerable strength, for the avowed purpose of 
iustitutiog*an inquiry into the legitimacy of the Prince 
of Wales ! He was so solicitous for the honour of Kng- 
land as to give ear to the silly and mischievous tales 
told of the amiable and virtuous Mary of Modena by 
the foes of that hapless queen. The result, however, 
of the investigating expedition^ was the flight of the 
queen first, and then of the king, to France ; and the 
permanent installation of William at Whitehall. But 
Louis XIV., perhaps more from hatred of William than 
love of James, espoused the cause of the latter. He 
placed a French army at his service, under the command 
of the daring Count de Lauzun, who had boldly- mar- 
ried, and, by the way, yUtroated, ihe king's cousin, 
" the Great Mademoiselle, daughter of France," and in 
this army Harkar obtained a command as omoer of 
artillery, a branch of the service for which his experi- 
ence qualified him. As our business is with him, and 
not with the fortunes ofLthe unfortunate Jagnes (amongst 
whose misfortunes is the unmerited infamy of poltroon- 
ery), we need not enter far upon the Irish campaign. 
The hostile armies were drawn up on the banks of the 
r Boyne, and James was reviewing the positions of his 
generals, when, upoi^ approaching a battery, the officer 
in command of if rode forward to meet the king, and, 
pointing to a group in tl^ hostile ranks, ho said : 

^^ If it ple.ises the king of these realms tie jure, I will 
make him in a moment king de facto. One discharge 
of my batteiy, and yonder group, numbering the usurper, 
strews the plain with mangled corpses. Shall I, sire, 
cause the guns to be pointed, and rid you of the foe of 
your dynasty and your life ?" , 

James at a blow mi^ht have won the day and his 
diadem, but, more generous than politic, his reply was : 
" Scoundrel 1 it is not by the murder of my daugh- 
ter's husband, and my sister's son, that I would regain 
my kingdom !" and he rode away to pursue his inspec- 
tion of the field. * 

^' Scoundrel !" repeated the officer, as the monarch 
turned away. " Arrant fool of a king I" be continued, 
with emphatic irreverence, ** you are unworthy to wear 
the cro^D| to regain which «for yon brave men would 
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spill their precions blood. William will win the day, 
and I have seldom been on the losing side." 

The battle commenced, and proceeded with vanning 
fortunes throughout the day ; but it had not lasted long 
when the keen eje of William obsein^ed that one of the 
French batteries, placed in a position of great advantage, 
did little or no execution amongst his ranks. His heart 
bounded with joy after having regarded for some tigic 
the play of the guns at this f>oiut ; and, tnrning to one 
of his generals who rode at his side, he asked him if he 
detected nothing unusual in that direction. 

" Whoever directs that fire," said the officer, " is no 
friend of. James; and yet his position is the key of the 
Jaeobite line." 

" Right !" exelaimed William, joyfully, " and I have 
the key in my pocket. Direct your principal efforts to- 
wards that point* You will not meet there with serious 
resistance. Once that position is ours — and it is oura 
already, through what agency is a raysteiy U> me-^the 
day is won. Give me a good account of tfte officer in 
command there. Every hair In. his head is worth bis 
weight in gold." 

After the defeat and i-oftt of the united French and 
Irish forces, William was in his tent when a prisoner. 
Captain Darkligne of the French artillery, was brought 
before him, and without instituting any embarrassing 
inquiries as to the cause of his conduct, he contented 
himself with thanking our old friend Harkar for the 
services lie had rendered, and promisisg that a continu- 
ance of his loyalty to the prevailing cause would not be 
lost Upon a grateful sovereign. • 

And Harkar, or Darkligne<» for by that name was he 
known .now, continued to serve the politic Dutchman 
on every field, till he received^ at the siege of Limerick, 
a severe, almost fatal, wound, which, to his great mor- 
tification, incapacitated him from serving any longer ; 
and he was rewarded \y hia grateful master with a 
grant of a large tract of land on the northern bank of 
the Shannon, where, in a fine strong castle erected by the 
disinherited proprietor, Sir Pien-e de Dunkligne — for 
amongst his rewards was the honour of knighthood — 
prepared to pass the remainder of i)is.days. 

Meanwhile, the mysterious Danish Bhip lost sight of 
the Terror ; but the Dane did*not abandon bis pursuit 
of her commander. The report which that person spread 
in Paris of his intention to sail to the East, when on 
the eve of joining the expedition to Ireland, had for a 
time thrown him ofif the right scent; but he fell upon 
it again about the period that the capitulation of Lime- 
rick put an end to the Williamite wars. He learned 
that Hnrkar had joined the force under Lauzcn, and he 
expected that the failing* fortunes of James would in- 
duce his return to France. So he lingered in the channel 
or in the capital, for he hafl heard nothing of Harkar's 
desertion to William of Orange. 

Sir Pierre de fiarkligne settled down to the improve- 
ment of his fine estate, to which, crippled as he was 
from his wonnds, he devoted his native energy ; and 
bis great private wealth enabled him to command means 
of contr^bjatlng to the increaied value of his acres, which 



none of his neighbours possessed. And yet those ncigb- 
bours did not eavy him. They did not coltivate hfe ' 
acquaintaftcfe, though they tolerated hipi— /or men of 
substance are always tolerated, and often courted bj 
the respectable world that afifects to despise t)iem. And 
when his wife and two children, son and danghter, ar- 
rived at his castle, the neighbouring gcutry«assemblcd 
to welcome them, and enjoy the Jetes on the joyous 
occasion. On the first night of the rcjaicings, a small 
schooner anchored in the roadstead adjoining De Dork- 
ligne's^state, and the knight was in such good humour 
with himself and the world, that he invited the captain 
to the feast, and requested him, so long as the winds 
remained contrary to prevent his making the port of 
Limerick, for which he -was bound, to make the castle 
his homo, and the captain consented ; but at the mid 
hour of the night the deck of the ship was paced by a 
stranger, who bore an air of authority, but was not seen 
at any other time. And at that hour, when sleep had 
sealed every lid nninlluenced by a guilty conscience, the 
figure OB the deck saw approaching the mansion of De 
Darkligne, a gigantic dark figure,' of portentous aspect 
and female form ; and he shuddered, for even in the 
monster^ proportions of the shade he thought he could, 
or did involuntarily, detect a confused resemblance to & 
form once dear to him. And the mansion seemed lost 
in the dark shadow, like the sun in a December cload: 
and the amazed watcher expected to see it whirled into 
the air or swallowed into the earth, when, as the legend 
runs, the cock's shrill note announced the advent of day, 
when nothing of evil could wander abroad, and the 
shadow vanished. This did not diminish the watcher's 
amazement, and ho said to himselfv — • 

'^ It is the offended shade of my murdered sister, 
come to reproach me with the tardiness or lukewarm 
nees of my vengeance, or to anticipate my sloth in 
avenging her murder. But I will await and see 
further." 

And await ho did, to see the same scene repeated 
night after night ; and he fancied that as the figure 
turned to vanish before the warning of the cock, it be- 
stowed upon him a glance of reproach. And he com- 
municated what ho had seen to the supposed captain of 
the schooner, who, we maj^ as well tell in this plac«, 
was Knnto*s second in command of the mjsterioos ship, 
and had loved Kristine with a silent adoiation from bis 
youth — and the captain said, " Vefy good,'* but no 
more. And on the night following the figure approached 
the castle as before, aud the watcher on deck saw ap- 
proach the river, in great haste, a man, who flung into 
the stream something that fluttered as it fell, and 
shrieked shrilly as it sank ; and the figure put off in a 
boat, and having reached the schooner, said to the 
watcher, " Come, the honr of vengeance is at hand f 
and at that moment a voice of wierd ' fierceness cried 
in their ears, " It is done !*' and tile shadow passed bj 
them with the fury of the whirlwind, and the sound of 
thunder, and darkened the light of the moon ; but for 
the light of the moon was substituted a blase of sncb 
vivid brilliancy as to illn^i^ate the landscape for miles 
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aroand, and tho castle of Sir Pierre Dai'kligne was one 
nia$» of Hying flames ! 

" Do all perish there ?" a^ked Knote, in some dis- 
may, for his enmify embraced one only. 

" No," replied his friend ; " none save the gniltj. 
The children are safe." 

And that stately castle was on the morrow the black- 
ened, charred, shapeless mass that we now behold it. 
The very bones of Sir Pierre were baraed to ashes ; and 
those ashes no fntnre proprietor of the soil has disturbed; 
and the place is hannted by the troubled ghost of the 
g;a\\tj Dntchman, and those of his no less gnilty associ- 
astes, who were with him when he perished in the flames, 
for he had collected around him on the occasion as 
many as possible of his old comrades of the Terror. 



THE LOVERS OF MOVILLE. * 

BY ERIOVNAGH. 



What can a maiden say 

With two lovers true? 
If she marry one of them 

She leaveth one to me ; 
If she marry neither 

'Twonld be twice as bad, 
Neither will have merriment, 

And three may be sad ! 
I what can a maiden do 

With love in her breast, 
When, of her two lovers, 

She loves neither best; 
When of her two lovers 

She loves both the same ? 
And if they make it hard to choose, 

She is not to blame ! 

II. 
This and this — ! this was yonr ill, 
• Fairy Mary Barry, 
Rose of Moville! 

That you couldn't marry. 
That you mightn't bide. 

That you shouldn't tarry 
Lone by t^e tide — 

For the other young maids, 

* Moville is a pretty village of Inniahowen, on the west 
shore of Loueh Foyle. At the narrow entrance to this 
grand Lough is a land-bar, where great billows (in Irish, 
Toon, or as they are called now. The Tonns,) msh and 
burst even in cahn days, when they presage a storm. 
There MAna-nrnvn Mac Lir, the Celtic Ocean-god lies buried, 
aod thence his spirit sallies at intervals. There, too, 
have happened many wrecks. The roar of The Tonns 
is heard several miles off. Tliey form one of the famous 
" Three Waves of Erinn"— The Wave of the North (in this 
place), the Wave of Rury (inDundrum Bay), and the Wave 
of Cliona (off Cape (^ear); whenever Cnchulain smote his 
shield. The Three Waves lifted up their voices and 
aosweied. 

YOL. in. 



Good, ay, and gay, 

1 the other young maids 
Were getting now to say— 

(And, if you were in their place. 
You wouldn't do it, pray ?) 
That, if she couldn't marry, 

She should, to make amends, 
Leave the chance to some who could, 

Some among her friends! 

III. 
Mary's mother died 

Afar in the south. 
Leaving her three roses 

Upon her cheeks and month. 
Leaving her, her dark hair, 

And kind hazel eye. 
To consg^e the old man, 

That he shouldn't die- 
Leaving her her sweet voice, 
* But — leaving none 
Ta whom to tell her sorrows 

When she was gone. 
The old man she tended, 

Carefnl and kind, 
But all her little heart-breaks 

Kept in her mind. 

IV. 

Woodbine is beautiful 

And safe on the spray ; 
If the bough be broken down, 
. In eveiy breath 'twill sway ; 
If the bough be broken 

Tb no less as fair. 
But beware the tempest-time 

And storm-gusts of air. 
And so, little Mary's grief 

It darkened her brain. 
Until she songht a spae wife. 

Some answer to gain ; 
She went to seek a spae-wife, 

But found a Holy Well, 
And lifting up her heart- to God — 

Behold what befell !. . 



There and there — ! there while you pray. 

Softly come your lovers 
Watchmg your way ; 

Softly come your two loves, 
And start back in hate. 

Speaking no menace 
And uttering no threat ; 

Uttering no word, but 
Looking a look, . 

That challenged, so angrily, 
To tnm from that nook — 

Before turning from you. 
One glance they tools, 
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Then near came their angels, 


^' 


Nearer and more nigh, 


Days wander slowly by, 


And the frozen waters of their hearts 


The year's nearly past, 


Troubled to a sigh ! 


Hark ! upon the morrow mora 


• 


The vow ends at last ! 


VI. 


Fisher of Greencastle 


How conld they sadden her, 


In wild unrest, is he : — 


Their sweet Mary there — 


*' Hasten, haste, morrow mom ! 


Think or plan a bitter strife 


0, haste quidc to me, 


While she knelt in prayer ? 


m need to row, to-morrow mom. 



So, when she, all startled 

At the sigh, arose, 
Snowy pale, and blushing red 

Like a mountain rose, 
0, one he stepped near to her 

And lovingly he spake : — 
" Mary, and Maiy ! 

I fear, for our sake « 
This sorrow that grieves yon 

Will end not, my heart ! 
Alas, until we do decide * 

For some time to pari. 

VII. 

^'.Outward, to-morrow mora, 

A ship leaves the bay, 
I will sail the ocean wide 

A year and a day ; 
When the time is over 

111 come back to you, 
Seeb'ng who has constant been, 

And who has proved untrae." 
0, then came his rival, 

And clasping his hand : — 
" FU keep good faith to her and you, 

Tho' 1 can't leave Ireland ; 
Full many miles we'll sail down, 

I and my mother ill. 
And from Greencastle shore till then 

Shall never see Moville !" 

Then and then they all bade adieu, 

Mary and her lovers, 
Noble and true, 

Mary and her lovers, 
A word she couldn't speak, 

But thro' her tears, tenderly 
Kissed them, brow and cheek. 

She unto the old man, 
They unto the sea. 

With one long look behind them 
Parted The Three.— 

And when his mother died there 
Who nursed him on her knee. 
Who willingly l^ed with him 

Although she was so ill, 
Strangers bore the dear load home, 

He wouldn't see Moville 1 



Right hard to reach Moville.' 
For still the Tonns grew louder, 

And night the blacker still, 
'Till sudden, from its bosom 

Leapt the lightning red, 
And thunder after thunder shock 

Shook the sky o'erhead. 

X. 

^< (xod I gnard the wanderers 

Who sail on the deep,'' 
Prayed the thankful fisherman, 

Amid his broken sleep. 
Strange, as niglit wore onward, 

More strange each thunder diock, 
Sudden leapt the fisher up, 

And cUmbed high a rock : 
^' A flash, so low ? Great heavens, 

No lightning that can be, 
Hark, that soand ; ah, sorrow. 

The minute gun at sea 1" 
Then, with desp'rate courage, 

He fired his cottage white, 
And in his sturdy boat sailed out, 

Far into the night. 

XI. 

Out and out — out on the sea. 

Lifted, lowered, dashing. 
Steadfast went he. 

Lighted by the flashing 
From his cot of flame, • 

'Till unto the dark ship, 
Wary he came — 

Ho, there's gold in plenty 
Tossed on the deck ! 

Captain and sailors « 
Have fled from the wreck ; 

And now for his cottage burnt 
How little need he reck ? 

Gay, turning with treasure, 
Then — to hear a moan I 

No wonder that a bitter thought 
Smote him to the bone. 

xn. 
Who lyeth by the maat, 

Now, who lyeth there, 
Wounded, feeble, faint, and bronzed 

With forehead only fair ? 
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Wounded, feeble, fainting — 
Well the face he knew, 

Louder hummed an evil yoice : 
'' Gome, leave him in rue, 

Your cottage burned, love may be spumed, 
The gold all will save, 

His fate It is, not your hand, digs • 
Your Rival his grave.'* 
Ah, he came of fathers 

Who served well their God, 
And lifting up his wounded foe, 

0*er the gold he trod. 



xin. 

Steadfast upon the cliff 

That looketh out to sea, 
Since the morning star arose. 

That fair maid, is sh&^ 
Kneeling oh the tall cliff 

Guarding fair Moville, 
Oasing 'gainst the breezy mom 

O'er seas tossing still. 
Far away, and far off 

And nearing so slow, 
whence comes yon small boat 

And whither doth it go ? 
Nearer yet, and nearer. 

It grates on the shore, 
And ah, that last, sweet, dying smile. 

She is bending o'er I 



XIV. 

Thus and thus — thus by the sea, 

Tearful, smiling, sighing 
Met there The Three I 

Glad to be dying 
One spirit stole away 

He so loved his rival's 
Great heart that day. 

Then, the lovers kissed hhn 
On the snowy brow, 

O, and on the kind lips, 
Stilled for ever now, 

And all his soul's loving 
It came to l^ud their vow, 
And nevermore, thereafter. 

Love failed their hearts to fill — 
So living loved, so loving died, 

The Lovers of Moville. 



THE MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF DUBLIN. 

The system of musical clubs or associations, which has 
latterly become so genft'trt in Dnblin. as well as in most 
other leading cities of the United Kingdom, is not entirely 
of such recent growth as some may suppose. The 
" Charitable and Musical Society,'* the origin of which 
dates from a very early period in the reign of Anne, was 
founded by a number of amateurs, who werejn the habit 
of meeting at the ** Cross Keys" tavern in Chriit Church 
Yard, its object being to organise funds for discharging 
the liabilities of confined debtors, whose condition in 
those days, was very pitiable indeed. It was pre- 
ceded, however, by a club on a more limited basis, 
and with a less accu^tely defined purpose, called 
the " Bull's Head Society," from the circumstance of 
its meetings being held at the ^ Ball's Head" tavern 
in Fishamble Street. The members of the " Bull's 
Head" met on every Friday evening, and after the per- 
formance of a miscellaneous selection of music, " conclud- 
ed the night with catch singing, mutual friendship and 
harmony." The programme was regularly arranged by 
a committee, and the members paid a subscription of an 
English crown each. An annual dinner was held in 
December, and the " season" closed in May, when the 
funds in the hands of the treasurer were distributed in 
accordance with the design of the founders. In some 
instances they were given to the Dnblin Society to be 
awarded as premiums, but ^^ more frequently," says the 
historian of Dublin City, ^' a committee was appointed 
to visit the various gaols of the city, and compound for 
the liberation of the distressed incarcerated debtors, 
large numbers of whom were thus restored to liberty." 
It was in the year 1723, that the club expanded into 
the " Charitable and Musical Society," with the regular- 
ly defined object of procuring the liberation of dis- 
tressed debtors. The president at this period was 
John Neal, a music publisher, and the condition of the 
society while under his sway is the subject of some 
amusing doggrel by one of its members, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen. 

** While honest Neal the mallet bore, 
Who filled the chair in days of yore. 
There lawyers met and eke physicians, 
Attorneys, proctors, politicians. 
Divines, and students, from the college, 
Men full of speculative knowledge. 



Some poets, painters, and musicians, 
Meclumios and mathematicians. ■ 



Some gentlemen, some lords and squires, 
Some Whigs and Tories and highflyers. 
Some Papists, Protestants, Dissenters, 
Sit cheek by jole at all advantures. 
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Meanwhile the jug, just like the ocean. 
Was always in perpetual motion." 

This confession by one of it^ ^embers of the convi- 
vial character of th^society, is borne out by the fact, that 
Swift directed his sub-Dean and Chapter, to punish any 
member of his choir who should appear at '* the club of 
fiddlers in l^ishamble Street ;" — an order which does not 
appear to have had the desire i effect, as the Dean in a 
subS'. quent manifesto names three members of his '' re- 
bellious criolr," Taberner, Phipps, and Church, " who in 
violation of my 8ub-Dean*B order in December last, at 
the instance of some obscure persons unknown, presum- 
ed to sing and fiddle at the club above mentioned,** and 
then directs the sub-Dean to proceed to the extremity of 
expulsion if the said vicars should be found ** ungovern- 
able, impenitent or self-sufficient." The members of the 
society having accumulated sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose, decided on erecting a building for their future mu- 
sical performances, and on Friday the 2nd October 1741, 
the new music hall, (now Fishamble Street Theatre), 
was opened for the first time with a concert, ** for the 
entertainment of the Charitable and Musical Society." 

One of the members of the society has left an elabor- 
ate description in verse of the new building, with which 
its present dilapidated state contrasts mournfully : 

" The architect has here displaj-ed his art 
By decorations proper for each part ; 
The cornice, dentills, and the curious mould. 
The fret work and the vaulted roof behold. 
The hollow arches and the bold design 
In every part with symmetry divine." 

Handel, who arrived in Dublin a few weeks •after 
the hall had been publicly opened, hired it for the pur- 
pose of giving a series of concerts, which proved em- 
inently successful, as Handel himself states in a letter to 
Charles Jennens, by whom the words of the Messiah 
were selected. Handel says, "the nobility did me the 
honour to make amongst themselves a subscription for 
six nights, which did fill a room of six hundred persons, 
so that I needed not to sell one ticket at the door. I 
cinnot sufficiently express the kind treatment I re- 
ceived here ; but the politeness of this generous nation 
cannot 1)0 unknown to you, so I let you judge of the 
suisf.i ion I enjoy, passing my time with honour, profit, 
and pleasure." It is still a vexed question as to where 
the " Messiah" wius first publicly produced, and, like the 
authorship of " Junius," the matter will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to remain just as it is, ITie general belief 
on the subject b, that it was first heard by a Dublin 
audience ; but Mr. Gilbert, in his learned history, is of 
opinion that " no adequate evidence has yet been ad- 
duced to disprove the contrary assertion of Mainwaring, 
the contemporary and biographer of the composer." 
There is no doubt, however, that one of the first public 
perfonnaiices of this sublime work — if not the very 
first — took place under the direction of Handel himself, 
at the Music Hall, on the 13th April, 1742, for the joint 



benefit of Mercer's Hospital and the Charitable and Mnsi- 
cal Society, when a sum of nearly four hnndred pouids 
was collected. The andience exceeded seven hundred 
persons, and the newspapers of the day contain adver- 
tisements, in which the stewards of the charitable and 
musical society request the ladies to attend without their 
hoops, and the gentlemen without their swords, in order 
to economise space as mnch as possible. It is but right 
to state, that Mr. Horatio Townsend, in his entertmio^r 
little work, " Handel's Visit to Dublin," leans to the 
opinion that this was the first public performance of the 
'^ Messiah" ever given. Handel left Ireland on the 13th 
August, 1742, having given another performance of the 
*^ Messiah" on the 3rd June preceding. In 1743, Dr. 
Ame, the composer of the celebrated air, " Rule Bri- 
tannia," gave a series of concerts at the Hall, and Han- 
del's ''Judas Maccabeus" was performed on the 11th 
February, 1748, for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital, 
by the command of the Earl of Harrington, Lord lien- 
tenant. The cost of a ticket to the concerts of the 
Charitable and Musical Society itself was half a guinea, 
and some idea of the good which it effected may be 
formed from the fact, that from the time of its forma- 
tion, at the conunencemcnt of the centnry, np to 1750, 
it procured the release of nearly twelve hnndred debtorEi, 
whose accumulated debts exceeded nine thousand pound-s 
besides which, a sum of money was presented to each 
debtor on his enlargement. The " Musical Academy," 
founded by the accomplished Lord Momington, in 1759, 
gave its concerts at the Hall. This society was not, as 
its name would indicate, formed with a view of diffusing 
musical education — it was purely charitable ; and ** in 
four years, by loans of small sums of about fonr pounds 
eacli, it relieved nearly thirteen hundred distressed fa- 
milies." The Academy reckoned among its membors 
'' persons moving in the highest spheres of society," and 
all professors or mercenary teachers of music were ex- 
cluded. The member^ met once a week for private 
practice, once a month in a more public manner, on 
which occasions a select audience was admitted, by 
ticket ; and once a year a grand public performance took 
.place for the benefit of some charity, and to this all who 
paid were admitted. The Academy continued its de- 
lightful meetings for several years; but eventually, 
through the death of some and the negligence of others, 
it gradually died out, and '^ charity lost a powerful and 
profitable advocate." We have at present an acadeioy 
of music, also supported by " persons moving in the 
highest spheres of society," but constituted for a diffi.*- 
rent purpose — namely, to bring within the reach of per- 
sons in moderate circumstances the advantages of a 
first-class musical education. The academy was found- 
ed about ten years since, and is supported by the sub- 
scriptions of members and the pnpils' fees. An am.i- 
teur concert is also given for its benefit annnally, in 
which the ladies and gentlemen of the fir^ rank Ukt 
part, thus far adopting the principle of the old academy. 
All the leading professors, vocal and instmmental, in 
Dublin, are engaged for the instruction of the pupils 
whose progress is displayed at an annual concert, to 
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which the pablic is admitted at a moderate charge. 
Pablic assemblies, balls, and exhibitions were also 
giren at the Music Hall, from time to time ; and in 
the year 1771, the '' Constitutional Free Debating 
Society^ began its meetings there. John Neal, the 
president and treasurer of the old '' Ball's Head So- 
ciety," who nltimately became the {{foprietor of the 
HaU, died in the year 1769, at a very advanced 
age. His son, Surgeon John Neal, was. esteemed one 
of the first amateur violin performers in Europe. In 
1793, the Hall was converted into a private theatre, 
having previously fallen a good deal into disuse, owing 
to the rise of the Rotunda as a place of public enter- 
tainment. The company was under the management of 
the £arl of Westmeath and Frederick Jones, afterwards 
lessee of the Theatre Royal. A Philharmonic Society 
existed in Dublin from an early period in the eighteenth 
ceatnry ; for in the year 1742, Dr. Ame, his wife, and 
Afrs. Cibber, gave a series of concerts at the " great 
room" of the Philharmonic Society, opposite to St. 
John's Church, in Fishamble-street. The concert of the 
society for the year 1744 comprised in their programme 
all the leading classical works then written, with an 
oratorio — " Solomon's Temple"— written by one Broad- 
way, organist of St. Patrick's Cathedral. This work, 
we may fairly suppose, can have had little merit, as it is 
now unknown, dave to the musical antiquarian. '^ The 
lacorporated Irish Musical Fund Society" was founded 
in the year 1796, and, like many other successful orga- 
nizations, had a very humble beginning. It was origi- 
nated by some half-dozen members of the Crow-street 
theatre orchestra, the object being to afford relief to 
distressed musicians, and to provide for destitute widows 
and orphans. As soon as the funds subscribed amounted 
to a thousand pounds, an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained and the society incorporated. In a few years the 
committee was enabled to invest £6,000 in bank stock, 
and subsequently a further sum of £4,000 was sunk in 
grand canal debentures, which, owing to the gradual 
depreciation in their value, are now worth £1,800 only. 
The affairs of the society are managed in the most effec- 
tive and unostentatious manner, and its prosperous con- 
dition is in the highest degree creditable to the members 
of the musical profession in Ireland. The talented and 
zealous secretary, Mr. R. M. Levey, has done much to 
arivance its interest, omitting no opportunity of bringing 
forward its daims where there is any chance of their being 
pracdcaily recognised. Owing mainly to his exertions a 
grand performance of the '' Messiah" was given for its 
benefit, in the year 1857, on which occasion the gifted 
Irish songstress, Catherine Hayes, gave her services 
gratuitously, as did also all the leading members of the 
profession in Dublin, Mr. Joseph Robinson conducting. 
Several htindred pounds were realized by this perform- 
ance. In the year 1859, the " Messiah" was again per- 
formed, for the joint benefit of the society and of Mer- 
cer's Hospital, when Madame Lind Goldschmidt sang 
gratoitously. A very large sum was produced by this 
performance, as there was a full band rehearsal in the 
day time, to which the public was admitted, at five shil* 



lings a ticket. Several of the other performers who 
were brought from England for the occasion, were paid 
for their services, but Mr. Robinson arranged and con- 
ducted the entire performance without any remuneration. 
Mr. Levey also led the orchestra on the same liberal 
terms. The Anacreontic Society was founded about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, for the practice and 
encouragement of vocal and instrumental music. It was 
supported by all the lovers of the art in the higher ranks 
of Irish society, and continued its meetings down to the 
year 1845-6, when it wa& dissolved, and merged in the 
new Philharmonic, which, with the Antient Concert 
Society, is the principal musical association at pre- 
sent existing in Dublin. The Philharmonic seems to 
be wellmanaged and successful, and for some years the 
Antients continued under the direction of its accom- 
plished and energetic conductor, 'Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son, to follow out strictly the career which its 
founders proposed for it. All the great choral works 
were produced at its concerts, season after season, in 
the most complete and effective manner, sustained by 
local talent, alone. It is needless to dilate upon the per- 
manently beneficial effects of such performances, con- 
ducted in such a style, on the musical taste of the public ; 
that good has resulted from Ihem there can be no ques- 
tion, but it is, unfortunately, the fact, that latterly the 
Antient Concert Society has been compelled to aban- 
don, partially at least, its original vocation, and to 
resort frequently to performances which, for want of 
any more distinctive appellation, have come to be 
designated " miscellaneous," frequently unaided by 
any orchestra whatever. Can it be that the same 
state of things which drove Handel, in despair, from 
London to the " Hibernian shore," has now arisen in 
Dublin— that the tide of refined and elevated taste 
upon which he was so triumphantly upborne here, 
has receded from us, or abandoned us aliogethcr ? 
It is certain that a po»tive relapse has occurred in 
our musical taste, of which this alteration in the course 
of the Antients is, to some extent, a decided indi- 
cation. The craving for novelty and variety — the 
source of many evils — ^has, for a time, overmastered 
the higher intellectual instincts which should have 
the principal share in the guidance and formation of 
a correct taste, and the result is — what has been 
stated — ^a forced abandonment of the regular choral 
performances of the society, and the substitution of 
a melange of part singing (admirable, no doubt, but 
not a fitting test of the Antients* resources,) and 
violin and piano forte soli at its recent concerts. Is 
it possible that there can be no remedy for this ? 
We scarcely think so. The Antient Concert Society 
is, afler all, not to be taken as fully representing the 
existing musical tendencies of the people of Dublin, 
being, as it is, a select and rather exclusive body. . 
If it were reconstructed on a more liberal and 
extended* basis, so as to become possessed of those 
expansive principles which would enable it gradually to 
assume the proportions of a great national institution, 
instead of a mere local club, there are many reasons to 
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warrant the belief that the experiment would result in 
complete success. We'haye an example before us in 
the Sacred Harmonic Society of London, the* aim of 
which is identical with that which the founders of the 
Antients had in view. This great society is in a healthy 
and prosperous state, simply, we believe, because in its 
management there is nothing of that narrow and exclu- 
sive spirit, which, if adhered to in the case of the 
Antients, mnst end in its practical dissolution. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society reckons on its list of members 
peers, merchants, traders, and shop-keepers ; in fact, 
any person, no matter what his particular trade, calling, 
or occapation, of respectable character, is admissible to 
the society on the payment of the requisite subscription. 
It is difficalt to believe that Dublin, the metropolis of 
a nation whose love of musical art is one of its distinct 
national characteristics, has not within it the materials 
of a great choral society, which instead of dragging on 
a precarious existence on sufferance (the condition being 
apparently, as before observed, the abandonment of the 
purpose for which it was constituted), might become a 
permanent national institution. It is right to guard 
ourselves from the imputation of supposing or suggest- 
ing that the present anomalous condition of the society, 
is in any degree owing to the influence or wishes of its 
talented conductor. The very reverse is, we believe, 
the case ; persons with little or no capacity for appre- 
ciating the great classical compositions, with which alone 
the Antients has an} legitimate concern, have evidently 
obtained such a voice in its councils as to lead it gradu- 
ally but steadily away from the right path, in a foolish and 
profitless competition with other societies of an entirely 
different character, merely because they seemed to at- 
tract a larger share of public support. That this policy 
is not a dignified one, it ]*equires no argument to de- 
monstrate — that it has, so far, proved unsuccessful as a 
means of securing increased patronage, is a matter of 
notoriety. We ardently trust that an effort will be made 
to rectify this unfortunate state of things before the 
commencement of the ensuing musical season — ^if not to 
the full extent suggested in an earlier part of this paper, 
at least so far as to bring back the society to its original 
distinctive pui*pose, and to keep that purpose continually 
in view in all its future proceedings. Better to have 
only two, nay, even one, concert in the season, such as 
the society gave in the earlier and more flourishing 
period of its existence, than half a dozen of those 
'^ miscellaneous" entertainments which it haa latterly 
given, and which were Antient Concerts only in the 
name. A great choral society, it is to be hoped, 
Dublin will have, in any case, before long ; the vocal 
material exists in profusion and only requires ordinary 
training and organization, to render it equal to the 
highest requirements of art. The disposition to support 
-an institution of the kind, founded on broad popular 
principles, we believe also exists, and consequently pro- 
per exertion only is needed to bring the projeift, if once 
entered npon^ to a successful issue. 

H. N. L. 



THE OLD HOUSE ON THE ESPLANADE. 

BT FRAHCES GROSBT. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

'^ Waa it a caprice or a {Hiesentiment that made me 
panie aa we stood on the threshold, and implore of my 
sister not to enter the gloomy pile that had most 
fitly received the name of the ' Maison Noire P What 
was it that turned my blood cold as the shade of the 
overhanging roof fell on us in the darkened doorwsj ? 
Was it fancy that made me hear wailing, mournful voices 
whispering in the leaves that rustled overhead, warning 
OS to return while it was yet time ? Would to God 
we had done so, my lost sister I 

*' But Estelle only laughed merrily, and told me I was 

turning Cbward in broad daylight. She would not re- 

' turn, why should she ? So we entered, leaving the heavj 

door ajar, and passed out into the neglected court- jard 

and on to the dwelling-house. 

^^AU exactly as Ustdle had seen it in her strange dreams. 

'< Need I dwell upon our feeliii|p9, as, awed and con- 
founded, we passed from room to room, ezchangtog 
looks of bewilderment and dismay, no longer dariag 
to raise our trembling voices above a whisper ? Estelle's 
merriment was hushed, and each time I glanced at her 
face, I could see the shadows deepen into a more solemn 
thoughtfulness. And yet, when I whispered an entreaty 
that she would come away, she shook her head, and said 
she must see ali'-^-o^ And that with a dreamy fixity 
of purpose most foreign to her usual gentle manner. 

'' At length we had seen every nook and corner of the 
place, and with a feeling of infinite relief I turned to 
leave it. In silence Estelle accompanied me. Aa we 
passed out on the terrace on which the house stood, a 
ghastly look came into her face, and cintchiog my arm 
tightly, she pointed to the courtyard below, with a 
wild scared cry of " Look there I" 

^4 did look, and this time I saw nothing to alarm me, 
save indeed the ghastly hue of my sister's face. Stand - 
ing by the great stene badin in the centre was our f&thw, 
and with him a stranger of noble and dignified 
appearance. I was indeed a little surprised that they 
should be there, but I could see nothing alarming in the 
matter. I said a few soothing words to Estelle, who 
already began to look more composed, and in obedience 
to a sign from my father, I descended the terrace steps 
and advanced towurds him, followed more slowly by my 
sister. We were at once introduced to the stranger, 
who, it appeared, had come to look at the old mansioo, 
to see if anything might be made of it aa a residence. 
^ ^ Don Alonao de Penalosa, for such was the atranger's 
name, was a handsome man of about tweoty-d^e or six, 
tall, and slenderly made, and with the proad ease of 
carriage peculiar to hia country. £LLs olive complexion, 
dark, brilliant eyes, softened by their drooping lids, and 
grave expression, were also Spanish. His hair was 
black as jet and singularly beautiful, kis nose straight 
his dark beard and moiutache long and silky. I have 
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deBcribed him thus minatelj, because I woald not have 
yon imagine that it was from any personal defect or 
blemish that arose the distrust and yagne feeling of 
aversion with which he from the first inspired me. So 
utterly groandless was it that I did my best to conceal 
aod oveicome it. In the first effort I succeeded ; in the 
8«cond my attempts were vain. 

'^ Strange to say, he seemed almost as much moved at 
sight of Estelle as she had been on first seeing him. 
His brown cheek paled perceptibly, and it was with an 
evident eflbrt that he was able to employ towards her 
even the cnstomary forms of politeness. His voice was 
very soft and musical, and even his foreign accent was 
Father j^easingthan otherwise. As he began to speak, 
Estelle, whose eyes had been fixed on the ground, 
raised them timidly, and turned on him an earnest, 
eoqairing glance that I could not at all understand, 
bat before which his dark eyes flashed, and his cheek 
flashed deeply. Then with blushing face she averted 
her gase, and looked no more towards the stranger. 

" To everyone's surprise, the Spaniard purchased the 
gloomy old ' Maison Noire' from my father. Workmen 
were at once employed to raze the house to the ground. 
And then, when people were speculating as to the style 
of mansion the wealthy Don would construct for his 
fature remdence ; lo ! he began and rebuilt an exact 
copy of the house he had just demolished ; the only 
difference being, that one ^ Maison Noire' was new and 
Ihe other had been old: the one was magnificently 
famished, the other had been a total ruin. 

'^ Ajod my Estelle ? Alas, my Estelle no longer I 
She was so changed that I could hardly have believed 
she was indeed my own merry little, sister. Her day- 
dreams were more frequent than ever, and of her 
night-dreams she shrank from speaking. With me, 
who loved hsx so well and truly — God knows how well, 
my child! — she "was silent, reserved, and dull. Only 
in the presence of the Spaniard, who had become almost 
domesticated at our house, did she seem fully to exist. 
Bat even then she was no longer her former bright, 
bappy self ; she had changed into a timid creature who 
would tremble and flush if oiily a gleam of his dark 
eye rested upon her for a moment. Her love for him 
was like adoration, t^oor child, poor, gentle Estelle I 

'^For they were lovers from the first; next betrothed; 
htttly, he took her from me entirely, promising to love 
and cherish her in all fervour ; although, unaccountably 
to myself, I would have kept her from him if I could, 
fiat of coarse I was powerless to do so, though it nearly 
broke my heart to have her leave me. 

^* They were maniedin April, but it was not until the 
following October they returned to Gourtrai. My heart 
osed to sink whenever I thought of my Estelle being 
brought to live in the strange house that I at times 
thought to have exercised an evil influence on her life ; 
A house, connected with which there was certainly 
some mysterious link that joined a corresponding link 
ia her existence.- In vain I tried to shake off my fears, 
to laugh ftt myself as superstitious, I could not rid 



myself of the remembrance of the three months during 
which Estelle's dreams had been of the old hous&^ 
dreams in which she had so wondrously become ac- 
quainted with scenes of which she had no other know- 
ledge—dreams leading to the visit to the *' Mabon 
Noire," in which she had first met with the.man who 
was now her husband. And to end all, the ac- 
quaintance commenced in the Old House was to ter- 
minate in a residence beneath its gloomy roof. I could 
not sh^e off my apprehensions, do what I would. 

'^ How closely I watched my child after her return]! 
Her words, her actions, her very fauces came under 
my observation, and all were keenly scrutinized. But 
it ended in my saying to myself, '* Thank God ! she is 
happy." 

^' But this was not to last. A couple of months had 
hardly passed when the shadow o^he " Maison Noire" 
began to fall upon my sister. She could not deceive 
me. I saw too well that something was troubling and 
grieving her, weighing upon her mind, and rendering 
her life restless and unhappy. And yet, when I ven- 
tured to question her, she evaded my enquiries by ask- 
ing how a wife could be unhappy, loving and beloved 
as she was ? or some such Hght shifting of ground. So 
I was forced to leave her to herself, and to see her 
daily growing paler and thinner, and her manner more 
subdued, and her glance less bright, and her smile less 
frequent. 

*' One day in the month of December, a messenger 
came to summon me to the Maison Noire to spend the 
day with my sister, who was not very well. I found 
her in her dressing-room, cowering by the fire, and 
hardly was I within the room when she threw herself 
into my arms, and laying her head wearily on my 
bosom, burst into a perfect passion of tears and sobs. 
In vain I by turns soothed her and scolded her ; the 
tears and sobs continued, and it was a full hour before 
she was again restored to anything like quiet. I now 
ventured to ask for her husband, whom I had not seen 
for some days. 

^^ ' No,' she said, her face darkening as she spoke, 
^ he has been writing in, his study every day for a week 
now. Do you know, Camille, that even I have never 
been withha that room since I came here as mis- 
tress-?' 

^* I replied, with an anxious glance at her troubled 
face, that as she had never before told me so, [ was 
of course ignorant of the fact. 

'* ^ It is so, then, and, Camille, I have sent for thee 
to tell thee of what has been long preying upon my 
mmd, and which I can no longer bear to keep shut up 
within my breast Thou wilt hold the trust sacred, 
my sister ?' 

'^ I assured her I would do so, and she continued^ 
leaning aU the time against me, with her head droop- 
ing on my breast, and her eyes fixed gloomily on the 
fire — 

<« < You remember the first time you saw Don AlonzO| 
my sister?' 
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" ' Of course ; it was the very day we came to the old 
house that stood here," and I shuddered involuntarily. 

^' 'Yes, that was the first time you saw him, I know. 
But, Candlle, / had seen him long before.' 

" My duld ! you are but in jest ! — How could that 
be ? Thou knowest he only arrived in our town on 
the morning of that day ! My poor little sister, I fear 
thou art ill, and — ^* I was stopped by Estelle, who, 
without looking up or otherwise changing her position, 
laid her little palm softly over my month. « 

'' ' Hush !' she said, in the same gloomy, unnatural 
way as before, Hhou knowest nothing about it, Camille, 
but I am going to tell thee all. I know thou hast not 
foigotten the strange, haunting dreams that drew me 
so irresistibly to this old bouse. Well, in those dreams, 
and in the old house, I met my present husband long 
before the day on %hich we met him in person in 
the court-yard below. Thou knowest how startled I 
was at se.emg him there, Cantilie ?' 

'^ * Yes, I remember ; but he was just as much start- 
led at seeing thee, and I very naturally set both effects 
down to the same cause — ^love at first sight. And 
indeed, my child, thou art in the wrong to think so 
much of — ' 

" * Hush !' she cried again, stopping me in her dreary 
way, while I felt really alarmed at her wild words, 
though I dared not shew it. ' Hush, Camille, let me 
finish my story. Not a merry one, God knows. But 
it was fate. I dreamt of this house, and of a stranger 
I had never seen, save in my sleep. I came hither, 
and here I met that stranger face to face. That is my 
story, so far. He in hU dreams, visited a desolate old 
house where he saw a young girl he had never seen 
save in his sleep. He, too, came hither, on the very 
day of my visit, to meet me face to face. I knew him, 
and he knew me ; we recognised each other, in the 
body, where we had so often met in spirit. That was 
the beginning. Now the old house overshadows the 
two dreamers, so mysteriously destined for each other. 
And ought they not be happy in their fate ?'' 

I was 80 bewildered by her words, so horrified at the 
terrible suspicion her speech suggested, that I could 
hardly reply. I forced myself to speak. 

"My child," I said, "that is a pretty romance, truly, 
but thou hast not told me how it was, that the second 
dreamer — a foreigner — ^knew where to come in search 
of the old house. How could he know that such a 
house was in existence ?" 

" ' That I know not,' she replied, in a subdued tone ; 
' that I know not, for he never told me. And, Camille, 
I dare not ask him when he does not wish to tell. I 
love him too well to anger him, or to make his dark 
eyes bum, as 1 have seen them do, when anything 
irritated 1dm." She shivered, and nestled up closer to 
my side — poor, poor, gentle Estelle I 

" Suddenly she stft^ted up straight, but still gazing 
into the fire, and began speaking again hurriedly and 
constrainedly, while she gently but firmly resisted the 
hand that would have drawn her back to my breast. 



" ' And now, Camille, listen to the rest. No, I most 
not be intermpted this time. Let me finish what I 
have to say, then thou canst talk. I said just now 
that I had never entered my husband's study since I 
came to this honse as mistress. He shut me out, as 
one unworthy of his confidence, and nevw allowed me 
to put afoot across the threshold. He keeps the outer 
door constantly locked, and if I wish to speak to him 
while he is there, he lets me stand without ; he comes 
out into the corridor to m^ and goes back again, re- 
locking his door as against a thief or a spy. And tMs is 
not the worst, it is not enough to see mjrself excluded 
from his confidence in such a way, but I must look on 
and see him extend to others the trust denied to me — 
his wife. For that Spanish servant of his, Diego, is 
free to go in or out while I am excluded. Think of 
that, Camille, how infinitely painful to my feelings !' 

" She had become greatly excited, and springing up, 
she began to pace the room with hurried, imeven steps, 
moaning softly the while, and twisting her fingers to- 
gether m a restless nervous way, that had always been 
habitual to her .when excited. After a few minutes, 
however, she seemed to have recovered her composure — 
if composure it could be called — and of her own accord 
she resumed her seat beside me and went on. 

" ' But spite of all, I have been there ! Locks and 
bolts, and unkind distrust failed to exclude me. Li my 
sleep I have been there, Camille I' 

" ^ It was about a month ago I first dreamed of it. 
I had been fretting all day at seeing myself excluded 
from the confidence of one for whom I could gladly lay 
down my life. I could never ^ve thee any idea of my 
love for my husband, Camille, never! And the more 
one loves, die more keenly does one feel the pain of 
such a slight — of any slight. 

" ' I felt so wretched that night ! My heart was burn- 
ing within me, and every thing seemed to increase the 
very pain I felt there. I even felt jealous — ah, so 
jealous 1 of the Spanish servant^ who had been in and 
out of my hnsband^s room several times during the day. 
1 was yet brooding over this when I fell asleep, leaving 
Alonzo still shut up in his study. 

" ' I dreamt then, that I awoke and heard the carillon 
ring the hour. When it had ceased the solemn clock 
struck one. My husband had not yet returned. Then 
I felt a strange restlessness and longing to go and seek 
hun. I rose, threw on my dressing-gown, and passed 
into his dressing-room, of which the door was open. 
* He was not there, nor had I expected there to find 
him Remember, my sister, that this was but a dream. 

" ' I entered the corridor leading to my husband's pri- 
vate rooms. Here everything looked so ghastly that I 
trembled, and could hardly summon courage to proceed. 
The moonbeams, broken by the overhanging roof, 
assumed the most fantastic shapes as thej slanted 
across the corridor, and the shadows of the trees, in 
parts impeding the light altogether, fell black and thick 
upon the walls and ground. But arming myself with 
the holy sign of t)ie cross, I stepped over the pale 
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streams of light, and throagh the wsrving gloomj 
shadows, and stood breathless ajfc the stndj door. I 
knocked, bat in doing so, the door, to my surprise, 
yielded to my light touch. The next moment I stood 
for the first time within the room, lighted by the moon- 
beams, and tenantless save by myself, the intruder. 
Satisfied that I was alone, I looked curiously around. 

'^ *■ The room was handsomely fitted up as a study, the 
walls being lined ^th book-cases, the ceutre table 
strewn with volumes and papers, apparently in recent 
nse. To my right, as I entered, was the door that I 
knew led into the inner room. And on either side of 
this doorway hung large pictures, that at once rivetted 
my attention. 

'* ^ The first was that of my husband, Don Alonzo. 
A full-length picture, and a splendid likeness. The 
dress was curious, and such as I had never seen save 
in pictures of the olden times, and certainly, but that 
I felt sore it could only be the portrait of my husband, 
I shonld have imagined it to represent some handsome 
cavalier who lived and died long, long ago. As it was, 
I marvelled much that he shonld keep such a picture 
shat np here without ever shewing it to me, who would 
sorely have valued it more even than its original could do. 
" But the second picture, Camille, how shall I de- 
soibeit? 

" ' It was that of an old woman, withered and with 
snow-white hair, but of a stately commanding carriage. 
She was dad in a dark, flowing robe of antique cut ; a 
tight-fitting coif of bUck velvet covered her head, only 
allowing an arch of silvered hair above the brow to 
remain visible. Over j;his was thrown a veil that fell 
in graceful folds even to her feet. But it was the face 
that struck me, my sister. It was a handsome face for 
an old woman, with dark, bright eyes, a delicately 
formed nose, and small thin mouth. But the expression 
was horrible. The eyes seemed to glisten with a snake* 
like gleam that alone would have been most repulsive, 
and when joined with the sneering, crafty, cruel lips, 
was downright frightful. 

^ ^ I was still gazing at this picture when a smothered 
fioond of voices, proceeding from the inner room, fell 
upon my ear. I started and listened intently. I re- 
cognised my husband's voice, speaking in the language 
with whose sonorous tones I had by this time become 
familiar. This lasted for a couple of minutes, and then 
there was a momentary silence broken by a laugh, so 
fiendish, so mocking, so horrible, that without a paose, 
I tamed and fled« I reached my own apartment, and 
threw myself, terrified and panting, into my bed. Just 
then I awoke with a start, to find that it was but a dream, 
and that the pale moonbeams, streammg full upon the 
bed, fell upon my husband's face as he lay asleep beside 
me ! 

'* ' Hush ! I know what thou wonldst^ay, my sister, 
hut I have not done yet. I must finish my story. 

'' ^ Although this dream made a profound impression 
on me, I thought not of attaching any importance to 
it. But I could not help thinkmg of it very frequently. 



Do what I would, I could not forget the malignant 
face in the strange picture I had seen, nor the fiendish 
sound of the laugh I had heard in my sleep. These 
haunted me, and the more fixedly that I had resolved 
not to speak of my dream. To my husband, for many 
reasons, I could not do so. 

"'It was about a month after that this dream re- 
currfl ; — exactly a month, I believe, for the moon was 
at its full again. And that is now two nights ago. 

'' ' It began, as before, by my listening to the carillon 
ring the hoar, and the church clock strike one. I had 
a fuU recollection of what had passsed in the former 
dream, and when the longing came upon me to rise 
and seek my husband, as before, I shuddered as I re- 
called the sneering, cruel face of the old woman in the 
picture, and shrank from the possible recurrence of the 
unearthly laagh that even now rang in my ears. But 
the impulse was too strong for mc ; I was powerless to 
resist. I rose, traversed the shadowy corridor as before, 
and entered the study, once more open to me. Again 
I stood before the pictures, and again I heard my hus- 
band's voice from within. 

'^ < This time I did not fly. I knelt down, pushed 
aside the curtain that hung before the doorway, and 
looked through the keyhole from which the light 
streamed. I bad a full view of the inner room and its 
inmates.' 

" Here she paused for an instant, and with a sudden 
movement nestled up against me as before. I folded 
my arms round her, sadly troubled as I was, and 
kissed her pale brow, but without speaking. After a 
moment she went on — 

** ' The room was hung with black, and lighted by a 
massive silver lamp that depended from the ceiling by 
chains of the same metal. By this lighft saw, to my 
horror and unutterable dread, the living oiiginal of the 
horrible picture beside me ! At her feet, kneeling, as 
if in earnest supplication, was my husband. His back 
was towards me, bat I could not be mistaken. Just 
then, the same mocking laugh I had before heard re- 
* sounded through the room, proceeding from the thin, 
cruel lips of the hag. With a despairing gesture the 
petitioner rose to his feet and turned to the door. I 
sprang up, fled, and reaching my own room, sank faint- 
ing upon the bed. This time I did not awake until the 
. morning light filled the room. 

*^ But this time I was utterly upset by the repetition of 
the horrible dream, it haunts me, pursues me, tortures 
me, and I cannot bear to be one moment alone. To my 
husband, as I said before, I cannot tell my story. 
Therefore, my sister, have I sent for thee ; thou must 
remain with me and comfort me. And now I have 
done, speak to me as thou wilt.' 

'* What could I say ? I was so deeply impressed l)y 
the dreaiy, hopeless solemnity of her words and manner, * 
that I could hardly ^hake off the fears that hung over 
me, and had gone on increasing since she began to 
speak. I trembled to think of her mind being indeed 
affected, and yet I could not rid myself of the dread- 
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fal thought. Bat I forced myself to speak cheerf ullj ; 
jesting with her for her credence in what seemed bat 
foolish dreams, natorally resulting from her haying 
allowed her mind to dwell continnooslj on the sabject. 
I said she was still bat a siUj, romantic child, and 
that I should remain with her myself, until I saw her 
in better spirits, and in a more reasonable frame of 
mind. It did her good to be treated so. Litlfte by 
little she became more cheerful, and as days passed on, 
I made her smile at her former terrors. Early in 
spring came a little baby-blossom, fair as the snow* 
drop that bared its delicate bells in welcome to the* 
season that gave it birth, but alas ! even more fragile. 

'^ Before the snowdrop had disappeared, the angel- 
blossom was laid in the earth, and the fresh grass was 
already growing on its grave. And such was the 
yoang mother's grief, that she fell dangerously ill, and 
a second time I was obliged to take up my abode at 
the Maison Noire, to watch and guard her. 

" One night, when I was seated beside her as she slept, 
the sound of the carillon, followed by one stroke of the 
clock, brought back to my mind, with uncomfortable 
yividness, the strange nature of the drca is ut w'lich 
Estelle had last told me. Her husbaud had just been 
in the room to inquire for her, and fiudin^ her peacefully 
asleep, had retired again. I had bear<l his footsteps 
echoing along the corridor without, until they ceased at 
the mysterious door ; and I listened to him enter and 
lock the door after him. The Soeur Grisc, who had 
been up with Estelle the whole of the previous night, 
was now fast asleep in an arm-chair by the fire. Not 
a sound was audible in the room, save the light breath- 
ing of the patient and the deeper respiration of the nurse. 
The moonlight was this night so clear and beautiful, 
that I had dAwn wide the curtains to give it admission. 

'' Suddenly it occurred to me that for some minutes 
past I had only heard the deep breathing of the nurse 
in the room. I leant over Estelle, and, to my alarm, 
could find no breath from her lips. I touched her, and 
she felt cold. The only sign of life about her was the 
faint anl irregular pulsation of the heart, and this, too, 
ceased while my hand yet rested upon it. Seriously 
alarmed, I summoned the nurae to my aid, and we set 
about restoring animation. After a- lapse of about ten 
minutes the heart began to beat again, respiration re- 
turned, aud I soon had the satisfaction of seeing her 
open her eyes. But hardly had she done so, when, with 
a wild glance around, and a trembling, wild cry of " ray 
child 1 — my child 1" she threw herself into my arms, 
apparently in a paroxysm of terror. When she was 
sufficiently recovered to speak, she motioned the nurse 
away, and in quivering, whii^pered tones, told me she 
had been a third time in the mysterious chamber. 

'* ' Bat not as before,' she added, shuddering ; ' this 
•time, just as the stroke of one was dying on the night 
air, the horrible old woman was at my bedside — there, 
in that spot — to bid me rise and follow her. I obeyed, 
fall of terror. She led me out on the gallery that runs 
round the house, and along until we reached the end 



window, belooging to the room I had not yet entered. 
We must go in through the window, she said, for 
Alonzo de Penalosa was in the outer apartment, and 
must not see me. Then she stepped into the room, and 
I followed. In the centre stood a large bed, hang with 
black, round which thd curtains were dose drawn. To 
this bed she led the way, I still following. She drew 
back the curtains and bade me look. And, oh ! holy 
Virgin ! — there, sweetly sleeping, lay my little child, 
my lost baby I I forgot all else — ^my terror— the mya< 
tery — the hag's presence, and with a cry of rapture I 
sprang forvirard to take my child into my arms. Bat 
with a mocking laugh she thrust me back, and let fall 
tho black curtains again, and told me how my hosband, 
the child's father, bad Mmself given it into her keeping. 
And when I straggled, and would have forced my 
way to the bed again, she laid her cold hand apon my 
brow, and at the touch I lost all recollection nntil I 
woke to find myself in thy arms, my sister. But oh, 
Camille, this was no natural dream — it was no dream V 

^^ Estelle, my child ! how can'at thou be so foolish ? 
Thou hast fainted, that is all. Thoa wilt kill thyself in 
this way, and it is very siufuL Try to rouse thyself, 
my sister, and pray." 

Bat she only moaned and looked wildly into m/face, 
and cried a;;aia, ' My child, my little child !' 

^' Estelle l" I said, suddenly, ^^ I will do something to 
satisfy thee. I will go this instant and see with my 
own eyes the unlucky rooms of which then speakest. 
Never fear, I will manage to do so when I have deter- 
mined on it. Will that do ?" 

*' She eagerly caught at the snggestion, and giving her 
in charge to the good sister, I left the room on my 
mission. 

" My feelings were highly wrought, and without a nL3- 
ment's hesitation I knocked at the study door ; the key 
turned in the lock, and Don Alonzo stood on the thres- 
hold. By a qmck movement I pushed past him, and 
stood within the room. How my heart sank aa I 
gazed on the table strewn with books and papers, the 
walls lined with book-cases, the door to the right, with' 
a large picture on either side. These I must sec closely. 
My brother-in-law, seemingly confounded at my strange 
behaviour, repeated his questions concerning Estelle. 

'^ She has been very ill ;" I said, sammoning' all my 
composare ; ^' bat is better now. She wishes to see^you 
Don Alonzo : go, and I will await your return to speak 
wi'h you." 

" ' Would it not do to-morrow — ^what yon hav^ to 
say?" 

" ' No — ^it must be to-night.' 

^' His t^ice changed into one of stem gravity. ^ Then, 
he said, ' you cm do so either in my wife's dressing-room 
or my own, for I am now about to lock up these rooms 
for the night, flft it is my eastern to do.' 

^' But I was not to be baulked. I seised Uie lamp that 
stood on the table, and grasping it firmly, stepped over 
to where the pictures hung, and threw its light full on 
them^ one after the other* The first was that of ^a re« 
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polsire old woman, exactly as my sister had described 
it. Aad from a table oo which the right hand rested, 
depended a scroll with the inscription— 

* Beatrix al Edrisi — 1615.' 

" Taming rapidly to the second, the exact likeness of 
roj brother-in-law, I had jnst time to read on a similar 
scroll — 

* Alonzo de Penalosa — 1615,* 

when the light was dashed from mj hand, and with 
a cry of hon*or I fell fainting to the ground. 

" Weeks elapsed ere I recovered from the fever brought 
on by the terrors of this night. As soon as I was able 
to bear the news, they told that my E-jtelle, now a rav- 
ing lunatic, had been taken to travel by her heart-broken 
husband, in hopes of serving hor by chaogo of air and 
scene. 

" My first visit was to the now-abandoned Maison Noire, 
of which my father had the key. I entered the mysteri- 
Ms rooms, but to find them quite empty. The rest of 
the honse was undistarbed. 

^^ I never saw my Estelle again. A year or two later, 
and tbe Spaniard wrote to say that she was dead. He 
could not bear, he said, to revisit a town which must 
awken so many painful recoUectious ; so the house and 
gardeo, and furniture were made over on his sister, 
Camille. And with the letter came a casket of valua- 
ble jewels, in remembrance of the sister she had loved 
so welL 

'^This is my story : the story of the accursed house that 
took from me my Uttle gentle sister Estelle." 



'^ As singnlar a case of monomania as ever came un- 
der ray knowledge," quoth the Doctor, " since it would 
seem the elder sister caught the infection from the 
younger." 

*' Will that word explain all that is strange in the 
narrative ?" I enquired, a little crossly. 

" It is easy to explain, on scientific principles," said 
the Doctor learnedly, ^' all that the ignorant would as- 
cribe to tbe snperaatural in this story. Vhe poor lady, 
K-itelle, who went mad, was, as is very plain, a young 
person of a nervous, excitable, imaginative temperament, 
one in whom a tendency to son am — " 

"Pray, pray. Doctor!" cried my niece, Georgina, 
'* don't explain it. We like terrible stories, and we hate 
explanations of them." 

So do I, therefore I give the story as I had it, trust- 
ing that the reader will agree with Georgie and mc. 



THE KNIGHTS LAY. 

As I stray on my gallant steed from thee 

By river and mountain hoar. 
Oh ! thou dost lise before mine eyes 

In thy loveliness evermore ; 
And evermore as I speed to thee 

From tourney, tilt, or fight,. 
My guerdon sweet in thy smiles I meet, 

And thy love, oh, my lady bright ! • 

Oh I lovely is the eventide. 

And the sunset's purple shine ; 
But as I gaze through its glorious blaze 

I see but thine eyes divine ; 
And aU through the morning heaven wide. 

Whatever shines brightly there. 
But fills my breast with its sweetest guest, 

Thy form, oh, my lady fair I 

As we camp at night by the mountain's wood, 

I and ray charger free. 
The night bird's strain but brings again 

Thy words of love to me ; 
And the flowers I see by the fountain flood 

In the springtime of the year, 
la their sheen of gold I ever behold 

Thy bright locks, my lady dear 1 

The scarf thou gavest me long ago 

Sees many a gory field ; 
But it glveth light to my heart at night 

As I rest on ray dinted shield — 
This heart must be leal and strong, I trow, 

That 80 well hath toiled and strove— 
Twas hope in you made it toil so true, 

So long, oh, my lady love ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
A mSTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN * 

BY J. T. GILBERT, ESQ., M.R.I. A., LIBRARIAN OF THE ROTAL 

IRISH ACADEMY ; HON. SEC. IRISH ARCILCOLOGICAL 

AND CELTIC SOCIETY. 

The three volumes now before us prove beyond all doubt 
that everj attempt ttiat has been made hitherto to com- 
pile a perfect acconnt of the origin and progress of the 
city of Dublin wasjittle short of being absolutely con- 
temptible, notwithstanding the zeal with which Ware, 
Harris, Whitelaw, Walsh, and others laboured, to pro- 
duce ** a hiitory^ of the Irish metropolis. Harris's work, 
published in 1766, is merely a reprint of Sir James 
Ware's " Annals of Dublin," and so wretchedly meagre 
are its notices of the antiquities, public buildings, and 
streets of the city, that one wondera how its 
editors could have given it the name of a history. To 
supplement the shortcomings of Harris's work, Warbur- 
ton. Keeper of the Records in Bermingham Tower, 
Castle of Dublin, projected another on the same subject, 
but dying before his compilations were half completed, 
he bequeathed them all, ^* crude and indigested," to 
Whitelaw, whom he appointed to methodize and arrange 
them. Whitelaw, however, did not live to discharge 
the onerous duty which he had nadertaken, and on bis 
demise, the Rev. R. Walsh set about elaborating the 
materials collected by the forementioned gentleman into 
shape and-consbtency, superadding all that he himself 
had gleaned in the interval, till at length, two quarto 
volumes, of 1 ,460 pages, entitled " A History of the 
City of Dublin," etc., etc., appeared in 1818, as the 
result of the investigations of three men who, as the 
fact proves, were utterly incompetent to deal with a 
subject of such vast importance. Whitelaw and Walsh 
did little more than reprint "Harris's Dublin," and 
Archdall's " Monasticon" — ^the latter a work of dry 
dates, chiefly derived from the Inquisitions taken either 
immediately before, or soon after the dissolution of the 
Re'igious Houses — ^and what is still more discreditable to 
their memory they took their accounts of the pub- 
lic buildings of Dublin from sources whic{) no 
erudite writer would have consulted or relied upon 
as authentic. As for their biographical notices of 
the eminent men born in Dublin — a particular of all 
others on which they should have bestowed the greatest 
possible attention, Whitelaw and Walsh seem to have 
depended altogether on merest common-places or char- 
latanism, thus duping themselves as well as their 
readers, and giving us, in this instance, instead of 
vivid portraitures of men and manners, flimsy sketches, 
which bear not even a remote resemblance to the origi- 
nals. In a word, Harris and his eontinuators, if we may 

* Dublin : Jamks Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay ; and 22, 
Paternoster- row, London. Price One Guinea. 



80 Style Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh, instead of 
producing a correct and readable history of the metro- 
polis of Ireland, have left us, under that name, a work 
which the most ordinary critical analysis will pronounce 
to be an utter failure, and in every respect unworthy 
the pretentious designation on its title page. If we are 
asked to account for the miserable deficiencies and errors 
so glaring in every page of the works to which we have 
been alluding, we can easily do so by stating that Harris^ 
Warburton, and the eontinuators of the latter, did not 
possess a tithe of that varied knowledge or acquaintance 
with the multifarious minute details, topographical, 
archaeological, biographical, and literary — without which 
it would be utterly impossible to produce a stcrliug 
lihistory of Dublin, or, indeed, of any other metropolis*. 
To write such a work as it should be written, an 
amount of labour and research, of which only a few can 
for many adequate conception, was absolutely required of 
the author, who, instead of collecting his facts from 
published books, must seek for them in original docu- 
ments, most of which are in manuscript, not only iu 
local archives here at home, but in that greatest of alf 
repositories, the State Paper Office, London. That 
Warburton and his immediate followers gave themselves 
little or no trouble on this head, is clearly evident, and 
this fact of itself fully satisfies us that he and they were 
in every respect incompetent to write a history of Dublin. 
Happily, however, for his own fame, as well as for the 
information of the public at large, Mr. Gilbert re^^olved 
to go anew into the whole subject, and the result of bis 
most toilsome labours has been to produce a history of 
the Irish capital which, whether we regai-d the thril- 
ling interest of its details, its research, or the elegant 
simplicity that characterizes the entire composition, 
entitles him to a foremost place among the most distin- 
giiiihcd of those writers who are an honour to oar 
country. 

Far from exaggerating the value of Mr. Gilbert's 
work, we feel ourselves utterly inadequate to speak of 
it as it deserves, and the longer we pore over its pages the 
more forcibly does this conviction impress us. To say 
nothing of the accuracy with which he has identified 
localities hitherto involved in obscurity, the reader 
will find in the pages before us a wonderful com- 
bination of local history w ith biography ; literary hi-toiy, 
as well as scientific and dramatic, and all so admirably 
arranged, that the entire work, instead of being a series 
of dry annalistic entries, or meagre records, teems with 
facts of the most absorbing interest. 

For the earliest notices of the city Mr. Gibcrt has 
drawn largely on Gaelic and Anglo-Irish docaraent?, 
and also on the unpuhluhed Rolls, thus enabling us to 
form a very correct idea of what Dublin was long be- 
fore that eventful period when Strongbow planted hii 
victorious ensigns on the eminence now called Cork- 
hill. The same spirit of research is manifest iu every 
page of the work, at subsequent periods, from the days 
of St. Lorchan O'Tuathal to the passing of the Act of 
Union— comprising every event that was worth record- 
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log, and tbrowiDg strong light od the men and man- 
ners of each snccessive epoch. Every street has its 
particnlar history. Mansions, once the abode of aris- 
tocracy and wealth, bnt now crnmbling and tenanted by 
paupers, are repeopled with their former occupants ; 
the sites of churches and monasteries, of which not a 
restige survives, are clearly defined; bridges, theatres, col- 
leges, law conrts, in a word, every public institution that 
embellished or still decorates the metropolis of Ireland will 
be found learnedly described in Mr. Gilbert's volumes ; 
and we venture to predict that no one will rise from the 
perusal of them without reaping a store of information, far 
more extensive and varied than has ever before been 
presented in any similar number of volumes of topo- 
graphic history. To the student of Irish lore we need 
hardly say that Mr. Gilbert's work is indispensably ne- 
cessary, for it abounds with details of most important 
eveuts connected with the history of Ireland, and that 
in a style far more ample and graphic than we could 
expect to find in any general history of the country. In 
fact, Mr. Gilbert's extraordinary research has left nothing 
connected with the rise and progress of Dublin un- 
touched, either in regard of its ecclesiastical or civil 
concerns- As to the former^ we need only refer to the 
invaluable notices of the Catholic Clergy during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the persecution 
they had to endure, and the firmness with which they 
bore up against all manner of the most execrable tyranny. 
The parttcnlars too regarding printers, publishers, news- 
papers and periodicals connected with Dublin, and the 
biographies of the medalists, painters, architects, and 
other celebrities, who once figured in the Irish capital, 
arc all handled in a masterly and most comprehensive 
manner, clearly proving that the author has spared no 
pains to prodace a work singularly perfect in all its 
departments. 

If space permitted we would make copious excerpts 
from the invaluable account which Mr. Gilbert has 
given of the Parliament-house, down to the time of the 
legislative union ; for indeed the chapter devoted to that 
subject not only affords a most thorough insight into the 
stiite of the country, and the way in which it was governed, 
' b )th before and after the passing of that measure, bnt also 
comprises, in our opinion, the most interesting narra- 
tive of the debates on the union, and the profligate cor- 
ruption by which it was carried. Need we add, that 
the numerous biographies of distinguished Irishmen, 
abounding with anecdotes relating to the individuals 
themselved, as well as to most of the noble families 
of Ireland, have been carefully collected from various 
i^oarces, to which Mr. Gilbert alone has had access, and 
that this special department of the work, irrespective of 
its other excellencies, bears upon it the impress of learned 
and laborious investigation. 

In order to give our readers some idea how Mr. 
filbert writes of the streets and denizens of Dublin in 
times long gone, we make a few extracts, which ^e 
doubt not, will be read with interest. 



" SAUL'S court" 
On the eastern side of Fishamble-street, takes its name 
from Laurence Saiil, a wealthy Roman Gatfiolic distiller, 
who resided there at the sign of the ''Golden Key," 
in the early part of the last century. The family of 
Saul or Sail was located near Cashel early in the seven- 
teenth century. James Sail, a learned Jesuit, darine the 
wars of 1642, protected and hospitably ent^iuiinea Dr. 
Samuel Pullein, subsequently Archbishop of Tuam, who, 
during the Protectorate, encountered Dr. Sail in England, 
preaching under the disguise of a Puritan shoemaker. 
Andrew Sail, a Jesuit * ' of the fourth vow, *' Professor in the 
Irish College of Salamanca, and afterwards at Pampeluna, 
Placentia, and Tudela, was appointed Superior of his Order in 
1673, and in 1674 publicly embraced the Protestant religion 
in Dublin. Sail, who is said to h*ave been the first Iribh 
Jesuit who renounced the Roman Catholic faith, obtained 
considerable preferment in the Established Church, and died 
in 1682, leaving behind him many anntroversial works. He 
was the intimate friend of Nicholas French, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ferns, who lamented his heterodoxy in a work 
entitled "The Doleful Fall of Andrew Sail," 1674. "I 
loved the man dearly," says French, *' for his amiable nature 
and excellent parts, and esteemed him both a pious person 
and learned, and so did all that knew him." 

About 1759 Laurence Saul was prosecuted for having 
harboured a young lady named Xoole, who had sought re- 
fuge in his house to avoid being compelled by her friends to 
couform to the Established Church; and the Chancellor, on 
this trial, made the famous declaration, that the law did not 
presume that an Irish Papist existed in the kingdom. In a 
letter to Charles O'Connor, who had advised him to summon 
a meeting of the Catholic Committee, for the purpose of 
making a tender of their service and allegiance to Govern- 
ment, Saul wrote as follows : — " Since there ia not the least 
pn^sjiect of such a relaxation of the penal laws, as would in- 
duce one Roman Catholic to tarry in this house of bondage, 
who can purchase a settlement in some other land, where 
freedom and security of property can be obtained, will you 
condemn me for saying, that if I cannot be one of the first, 
I will not be one of the last, to take flight from a country, 
where I have not the least expectation of encouragement, to 
enable me to carry on my manufactures, to any considerable 
extent ? ' Heu. fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avarum ! — 
But how I will be able to bear, at this time of life, when 
nature is far advanced in its decline, and my constitution, 
by constant exercise of mind, very much imiuured, the fatal 
necessity of quitting for ever friends, relatives, an ancient 
patrimony, my natale eolum, to retire perhaps to some dreary 
mau8|)iciou8 clime, there to play the schoolboy again, to 
learn the language, laws, ana institutions of the country ; 
to make new friends and acqiuuntanoes ; in short, to begin 
the world anew. How this separation, I say, from every 
thing dear in this sublunary world would afflict me I cannot 
say, but with an agitated and throbbing heart. But when 
Religion dictates, and Prudence points out the only way to 
preserve posterity from temptation and perdition, I feel this 
consideration predominating over all others. I am resolved, 
as soon as possible, to sell out, and to expatriate ; and I 
must content myself with the melancholy satirfaction of 
treasuring up in my memory the kindnesses and affection 
of my friends." Saul soon after quitted his native land 
and retired to France, where he died in October 1768. 



*'BACK LANE." 

" Early in the reign of Charles I., a chapel and Ronum 
Catholic University were estabUshed in Back-lane by the 
Jesuits, of whose history in Ireland but few particulars 
have, been preserved. Towards the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Order, sent 
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Fathers Alphonso Salmeron and Paschasio Broet, two of Ms 
first companions, with Francisco Zapata, to this country, 
where they remained for little more than one month. During 
the ffeneralship of Francis Borgia (15G5-1572) the Irish 
mission began to be regularly supplied with fathers of this 
Order, but until 1620, they were ** usually attached to the 
persons or houses of the gentry : after that ])eriod they 
obtained stations of their own, which increased to eight 
colleges and residences,- some of which counted eight mem- 
bers m community and none less than three. The novitiate 
was at length established at Kilkenny, but* shortly after- 
wards removed to Galway. " The Order made great progreB9 
in Ireland and became exceedingly flourishing under the 
government of Father Robert Nugent, who was highly dis- 
tinffuished lx)th as a scholar and a mathematician, as well 
as K>r his skill in music, having, by an invention of his own, 
greatly augmented the tnelodious power of the harp. Of the 
Dublin Jesuits in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the most eminent were, Christopher Hollywood, or, ' ' a sacro 
bosco," who died in 1696, having presided over the Order 
for twenty-three years, although he had been specially de- 
nounced by James I. in his speech to parliament in 1614 ; 
Henry Fitz Simon, for some years professor of philosophy 
at the College of Donay, subsequently imprisoned in the 
Castle of Dublin; and WiUiam Malone, who for twenty-four 
years resided in Dublin, whence he was summoned in 1635 
to preside over the Irish College at Rome, from which in 
1647 he was despatched tq Ireland as superior of the entire 
mission there. In reply to Malone's pa})er called " The 
Jesuit's Challenge," Ussher in 1624 published his ''Answer 
to a Challen^ made by a Jesuit in Ireland ;" to which 
Malone rejoined in " A reply to Dr. Ussher's answer about 
the judgement of antiquity concerning the Romish R^'ligion," 
4ta Douay : 1627. Large numbers of Ussher's work were 
circidated, but Malone's oook was not allowed to come into 
Great Britain or Ireland ; to which Sir Henry Bourchier 
alludes as follows in a letter to the Primate from London 
in March, 1629 : — "The Jesuit's reply to your Orace is not 
to be gotten here ; those that came into £ngland were seized, 
and for aught I can hear, they lie still in the Custom-house : 
that which I used, was borrowed for me by a friend of the 
author himself, half a year since, he being then here in 
London, and going by the name of Morgan. 

The establishments of the Jesuits in Back-lane were in 
1P30 seized and sequestrated by Government, by whom the 
College there was transferred to the University of Dublin. 
Of those buildings a traveller in 1635 has left the following 
notice : — '* I saw the Church, which was erected by the 
Jesuits, and made use by them two years. There was a 
College also belonging unto them, both these erected in the 
Back-lane. The pulpit in this Church was richly a<iomed 
with pictures, and so was the high altar, which was advanced 
with steps and railed out like cathedrals ; upon either side 
thereof were there erected places for confession : no fastened 
seats were in the middle or body thereof, nor was there any 
chancel ; but that it might be more ca}>acious, there was a 
gallery erected on both sides, and at the lower end of this 
Church, which was built in my Lord Faulkland's time, and 
whereof thev were disinvestea, when my Lord Chancellor 
(Loftus) and my Lord of Cork executed oy commission the 
Deputy's place. This college is now joined and annexed to 
the College of Dublin, called Trinity College, and in this 
Church there is a lecture every Tuesday." An annuity of 
forty pounds was paid for a few years by the Earl of Cork 
to mamtain these lectures ; and a writer in 1643, arraign- 
ing the Earl of Strafford's government of Ireland, states 
that : — *' When the late Lord Chancellor Loftus, and the 
Earl of Cork were Lords Justice, they endeavoured to sup- 
press the Mass-houses in Dublin, and to convert them to 
pious uses, one of which was in the street called Back-lane 
they disposed of to the University of Dublin, who placed a 
Rector and scholars in it, and maintained a weekly lecture 
there, to which lecture the Lords Justices and State of 
Ireland did usiudly resort, to the great countenance of the 



Protestant religion there. But after the Earl of Strafford 
came to the government the lecture was put down, the 
scholars displaced, and the house became a Mass-house as 
it had formerly been." 

The site of these edifices was the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, by whom they were leased for 
forty years at the annual rent of twelve pounds to Weot- 
worth Earl of Kildare, whence they acquired the name of 
•' Kildare Hall" and " Kildare Chapel." The ** Mass-house 
in Back-lane" which is described as a "fair coUegiate bnikl- 
ing," was subsequently converted into a government hospital, 
for which purpose it waa used till the conclusion of the reign 
of Charles IL 

Dr. Petty resided in Back-lane in 16.57, at which period 
we find notice of a building there styled the "Cradle." 

Of Newgate, formerly standing in Corn-market, and 
the Black Dog, a debtors' prison, Mr. Gilbert gives us 
the following particulars, which present a strong con- 
trast to our modem Jail discipline. 

In both Newgate and the "Black Dog," the gaoler carried 
on an extensive trade by selling liquors to the innoates,- who, 
on entering the latter place, although for only one nij;ht, 
were immediately called upon to pay 2s. ?d. for what waa 
styled a "penny pot;" prisoners refusing to comply iiith 
this demand were abused, violently beaten and stripi^ed ; 
and persons not having sufficient money to pay the iui]^«t 
were dreadfully maltreated, and their clothes seized and sold 
to supply the recjuired funds. In the ** Black Dog*' there 
were twelve rooms for the reception of prisoners, two of 
which contained five beds each ; the others were no iK-tter 
than closets, and held but one bed each. The general rent 
iS lodging in the^e rooms was one shilling per night {*«• 
each man, but in particular cases a much higher price was 
charged. It frequently hapT>ened that four or live men 
sle]>t together in one bed, eacn individual still paying the 
rent of one shilling, which at the close of the week was col- 
lected by Mrs. Hawkins, wife of the gaoler. Prisoners unable 
to meet these demands were immediately dragged to a damp 
subterranean dungeon, about twelve feet square and ti::ht 
higli, which had no light except that which was admitt-ed 
through a common sewer, which ran close by it, oarryin:! 
off all the filth and ordure of the prison, and rendering the 
atnio»i)here almost insupportable. In this noisome oubliette, 
fre([uently fourteen and sometimes twenty persons were 
crowded tog(?ther, and there robbed and abused oy crimin«als, 
who, although under sentence of transpM>rtation, were 
a<linitted to mix among the debtors; and if any person 
attempted to come up stairs in the day time, to obtain air 
or li^ht, he was menaced, insulted, and driven down a^ain 
by Hawkins, or his satellite, Martin Coffey, the turnkey of 
the gaol. Among the many instances of the brutality of 
Hawkins, we may mention his treatment of £dmond Don- 
nelly, a gentleman who was arrested on a sheriff's writ for 
X400 while confined to bed with a broken leg. Notwith- 
standing Donnelly's offer to pay any requisite number of 
bailiffs to guard him until his health was restored, and 
despite the representatdona of the surgeon, he waa carried 
at 1) P.M. from Church-street, in his bed Bapported by chair 
poles upon men*8 shoulders, and laid at the door of the 
" Black-Dog," whence he was dragged to the " oubliette,'* 
where his leg was again broken in passing doTm the wind- 
ing stairs ; and in this dungeon he lay for two months, 
during which the water frequently rose to the level of his 
bed, which consequently rotted under him. Surgeon John 
Audouin, of Wood-street, executed in 1729 for the miinler 
of a servant-woman, was known to have expended three 
hundred ix)unds in the ** Black Dog,** during the tax wecka 
which elapsed between his conviction and execution ; tne 
greater part of which sum was paid to prevent Hawkins 
from executing his daily threat of loading him with irr»ns, 
and transferring him to Newgate. On the night before 
Audouin*s execution, his money and valnables were seized 
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by the gaoler, who siibBequntly demanded one hundred 
pounds, and received thirty goineas for the dead hody. 

" COOK STREET." 

Tradition «ta>ted that Lord Magaire was arrested at raid- 
night, in a small honse on the northern side of Cook- street, 
nearly opposite St. Audten's Arch ; and to commemorate his 
captare m this parish, it was an annual custom, down to 
the year 1S29, to toU the l^Us of St. Aud5en's Church at 
12 o'clock on the night of the 22nd of October. 

Thomas Austin^ parish priest of St. Nicholas Within, 
who had received orders m 1691 from Jacob de Bryas, 
Archbishop of Cambrai, is noticed as resident in Cook-street 
in 1704. Father John Austin, bom in Dublin on the 12th 
of April, 1717, and admitted to the Order of Jesus at Cham- 
paign, in .1735, returned in 1750 to his native city, where 
he acquired a high reputation as a preacher, and established 
a school in Cook-street, in which John O'Keeffe, the dra- 
matist, and the majority of the Roman Catholic youth of 
the metropoha, received their education. Dr. Thomas 
Betagh became subsequently associated in the management 
of this ^seminary witn Fa£her Austin, who died on 29th 
September, 1784, and was interred in St. Kevin's church- 
yard. "I was -informed," says a writer in 1791, **that 
Austin was a very remarkable character in this metropolis 
about twelve or fourteen years ago, of extraordinary learn- 
inff, and extraordinary piety ; that he constantly dedicated 
Ihahis acquisitions, which were very considerable, to the 
poor ; visiting them in cellars and in garrets ; never a day 
apply that he did not give food to numbers. The principal 
Roman Catholics, knowing well his disposition, were liberal 
to him ; and he kept his door open to ail who were in want ; 
and, while the means lasted, was constantly on foot admin- 
istering relief to innumerable poor wretches, never resting 
while he had a single guinea. Besides this, he was a great 
preacher, and injured his health by his exertions in the 
polpit. He was a most affectionate son to an a^ed mother 
—she died, and he was overpowered with affliction — he 
never afterwards raised his head — but drooi^ed into a second 
&tate of childhood. He remained in this situation near three 
years, and would have perishe<l, were it not for his brother 
Jesnits, Messrs. Betagh, Fullam, and MiUcaile. When he 
died, his friends, who neglected him on the bed of death, 
erected a monument to his memory." Another writer con- 
cludes his remarks on Father Austin as follows : — " May 
the memory of the hard usage you received from a public, 
to whose service you sacrificed your health, sleep with yr.u 
for ever in the grave ! May it not be reconled lest it sh(*uld 
intimidate, through the painful apprehension of thy late, 
other benevolent souls from treading in thy f ootstei>s— uor 
be the means of withdrawing from the houseless children 
of want, such relief as you freely bestowed on them I It 
was thy lot to be caressed by the great — to be followed and 
haMf^l by the mnltitnde : and yet the period arrived that 
^^l^'ou live in misery unpitied, and die unlamented*" A 
l>>iTrait of Father Austin, engraved by Brocas, was pub- 
\i'*hfd by B. Corcoran, dedicated to the Koman Catholics of 
I>ubliD, and inscribed, •' To you the poor were left, and you 

In conclnding this brief yet inadeqaate notice of this 
most important work which is brought out in excellent 
style, as regards its typography, general index, and 
binding, we have only to say, that Mr. Gilbert's learning 
ind research reflect the highest credit on him, and as 
we have already said, entitle him to a distinguished 
place among the celebrities, of whom the Irish capital 
may be justly prond. 



THE SISTERS, INISFAIL, Etc. 

BY AUBREY DE VERI.* 

Mr. De Verb has of late almost exclusively wooed 
the sacred muse, but in the little volume now before us 
his theme is chiefly Ireland. Rarely has patriotism 
been expressed with more vividness and ardour, than 
in some of these poems ; bat it is the patriotism of a 
mind exquisitely refined, and it is evermore blended 
with a sweet strain of religion. Others may vow ven- 
gance for their country's wrongs, or rejoice in her pro- 
spects of worldly prosperity ; onr poet evermore looks 
upwards for justice, or strength, or reward, and while 
he discooraes with though tfnlness of the realities of onr 
state or of our history, he still leads the mind, thongh 
inperceptibly and * unostentatioasly, towards Heaven* 
Indeed he dways devotes poetry to its trne end and ob« 
ject ; but in the collection comprised in this volume he 
selects subjects of peculiarly affecting interest, and ar- 
rays them in wonderful grace and attractiveness, while 
in no others of his productions do we find the high in- 
tellectual qualities of his style more beantifully exem- 
plified. 

The first poem—" The Sisters ; or, Weal in Woe"— 
may be considered as an allegory, so well does it illus- 
trate the destiny of Ireland ; but we would not willingly 
believe it to be other than a tale of real life, so like 
reality is it, and so beautiful when viewed in that light. 
The poet relates the story to an English friend who comes 
over with all his national prejudices, but returns with 
these prejudices considerably softened down by what he 
has seen and heard. In their concluding conversation 
the case of^he two countries is thus put, the English- 
man being the first speaker, and expressing his ideas 
about the Irish : — 

** * How strange a race, more apt to fly than walk ; 

Soaring yet slight ; missing the good things round them, 

Yet ever out of ashes raking gems ; 

In instincts loyal, yet re«*pecting law 

Far less than usage ; changeful, yet unchanged; 

Timid, yet enterprising ; n-ank, yet secret ; 

Untruthful oft in speech, yet living truth. 

And truth in things divine to life preferring : — 

Scarce men ; yet possible angels !— Isle of .Saints ! 

Such doubtless was your land— again it might bo— , 

Strong, prosperous, manly never ! Ye are Greeks 

In intellect, and Hebrews in the soul : — 

The solid Roman heart, the corporate strength, 

Is England's dower ! 'Unequally, if so,* 

I said, * in your esteem the isles are matched"* 



" rU sortc^d yoke-mates truly. Strength, meanwhile. 

Lords it o'er weakness !* Never yet,' I answered, 

' Was husband vassal to an intricate wife 

But roared he ruled her ; ere his smile had ceased 

Continuing thus : — 'Ay I strength o'er ^weakness rules ! 

Strength hath in this no choice. But^what ii strength T 

• The StBiers, Iniafail, and other Poemdy by Aubrkt 
DB YxBB. (London, Longman ft Co.) 
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Two Btrengths they are. Club-lifting Hercules, 

A monntain*d mass of gnarPd and knotted sinews, 

How shews he near the intense PhoBbean Might 

That, godlike, spurns the ostent of thews o'ergrown ; 

That sees far on the victory fix*d and sure. 

And, without effort, wings the divine death 

Like light, into the Python's heart ?— My friend. 

Justice is strength ; union on justice buUt ; 

Good-will is strength — kind words— silence — that truth 

Which hurls no random charge. Your scribes long time 

Blew on our island like a scjrthM wind : 

The good they see not, nor the cause of iU : 

They tear the bandage from the wound half healed : — 

Is not such onset weakness ?'" 

The poem entitled InisfaU is rather a series of short 
poems dissimilar in metre, and each independent in 
sense, although linked together in an ideal chain, and 
intended to co-operate as a whole. It is in fact a series 
of poems which might have been written by Irish bards 
at different periods of onr annals, comtnemorating in a con- 
eecntive order important incidents of history, and scenes 
illnstrativo of popular feeling and social manners. Thas 
the author himself describes it in his preface as ^' a sort 
of National Chronicle cast in a form partly lyrical, 
partly narrative, and of which the spirit is mainly drama- 
tic ;" and he adds : — ^4ts aim is to record the past alone, 
and that chiefly as its chances might have been sang by 
those old Bards, who, consciously or unconscionsly, otter- 
ed the voice which comes from a people's heart. That 
voice indndes many tones besides its sadder or more 
solemn ones : it changes also at different periods of a 
nation's history ; and this diversity I have endeavoured 
to mark by a corresponding change of tone in the three 

parts of the poem The annals of Ireland were stormy 

and strange after the lapse of those three golden centuries 
between her conversion to Christianity and the Danish 
inroads. Bat there were also great compensations : — Reli- 
gion ; natural ties so powerful that they long preserved 
a scheme of society almost patriarchal ; an ever-buoyant 
imagination ; and the inspiring influences of outward 
natare on a temperament as susceptive as the heart was 
deep. After the storms had rolled by, there still remained 
a People and a Religion." 

The recuperative or self-resuscitating power so mani- 
fest in the Irish, as a people, and their abiding hopeful- 
ness in Heaven, are points often and very beautifully 
touched on in these poems. Thus — 

'*The unvanquiahed land puts forth each year 

New crowth of man and forest ; 
Her children vanish ; but on her, 

Stranger, in vain thou warrest ! 

She wrestles, strong through hope sublime, 
(Thick darkness round her pressing) ; * 



Wrestles with God*s great angel. Time — 
And wins, though maimed, the blessiiig.'' 



" Her children die ; the nation lives ; — 

Through signs celestial rangung. 
The nation's Destiny stiU survives 

Unchanged, yet ever changing. 
The many-centuricd Wrath goes by ; 

But while earth's tumult rages 
In Ccelo quies. Burst and die 

Thou storm of temporal ages !** 

Or thus— 

" Not always the winter ! not always the mo«a ! 

Our fathers they tell us in old time were free ; — 
Free to-day is the stag in the woods of Idrone, 

And the eagle that fleets from Loch Lein o*er the Lee ! 

The blue-bells rush up where the young fiCay hath trod ; 

The souls of onr martyr's are reigning with God ! 

Sad mother, forgive us ! yon sky-larK no choice 

Permits us. From heaven he is crying, BejoioQ!" 

In << the Bard Etheli" the poet has catkght most felicit- 
oasly the spirit of the ancient Irish bardic compositions, 
and the collection altogether shows that he has read aud 
pondered Irish history to some parpoae. The ^* Ode to 
Ireland after one of the famine years," is fall of pathos ■ 
welling from a heart touched by the kindliest sympathy. 
The following are its concluding verses : — 

'* Blessed are they that claim no part 

In this world's pomp and laughter ; 
Blessed the pure ; the meek of heart : 

Blest here ; more blest hereafter. 
' Blessed the mourners.' Earthly goods 

Are woes, the Master preaches ; 
\^ Embrace thy sad beatitudes 

And recognise thy riches ! 

And if, of eveiy land the ^est. 

Thine exile back returning 
Finds still one land unlike the rest, 

Disown'd, disgraced, and mourning ;— 
Give thanks ! Thy flowers to yonder aides 

Transferred, pure airs are tasting ; 
And, stone by stone, thy templet rise 

In regions everlasting. 

Sleep well, unsuing by idle rhymes. 

Ye sufferers late and lowly ; 
Ye Saints and seers of earlier times. 

Sleep well in cloisters holy 1 ^ 

Above your bed the bramble bends, 

The yew-tree and the alder ; 
Sleep well, O fathers, and O friends. 

And in your silenofe mooldu- !" 

Snch poesy awakes the finest feelings of religion, fia* 
temity, and love of country. 
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ANCIENT IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

THE FENIAN POEMS.* 
If we remember aright, M. de Lamartine relates in 
his " CoDfidences'* a sufficiently absurd episode of his 
joatliful^ days. He was violently sentimental, and given 
to wandering about in the woods and over the hills of 
liis native province, seeking in vain to satisfy the crav- 
ing for something nnknown that had sprung np in his 
breast. In this mood he fell in with Baour-Lormian's 
French translation of Macpherson's Ossian. Of all others 
Qjsian was the book best suited for a young man in his 
then frame of mind. This was in the first decade of the 
present century, while Byron was still a school-boy, guilt- 
less of «'Childe Harold," "The Corsair," "Lara," and the 
other creations, which sinco that time have been the 
proper and natural mental nourishment of poetical yonng 
gentlemen pf from sixteen to twenty years of age. Had 
Byron's poems existed at the time of which we are writ- 
ing, we have no doubt that M. do Lamartine would 
had gloomy things to reveal to us. We can imagine 
that his Confessions would be, that he had forthwith been 
struck with a violent hatred of and contempt for every- 
thing and everybody around him. Some one fair being 
perhaps would have been excepted from this general 
loathing, bnt then he and she alike would have been the 
victims of an all-consuming passion, all the more roused 
of course by the opposition of cold- hearted and business- 
like parents or guardians. Byron, however, was not, 
and Ossian, or rather Macpherson, done into faultless 
French Alexandrines by M. Baour-Lormian, wa?. The 
p)etic fever of seventeen, therefore, took the mild 
tarm of gazing on the clouds, the mists, the moon and 
the stars, listening to the moaning of the wind, and call- 
ing on the spirits of old. Now, M. do Limaitine, or 
rather his parents, had a neighbour, and this nciglibour 
had a daughter, whose name, M. de Lamartine tells n?, 
was Lucy. Miss Lucy and M. de Lamartine, after the 
fashion of yonng people, whether in sunny France or in 
foggy England, struck np a flirtation, and the young 
^cntlemaa inoculated his fair companion with all his 
own love for the blind bard of Morven. They studied 
intensely the pages of the supposed Celtic poet, theycom- 
mitted to memory long passages of Fingal, and strove 
to imitate Temora. One fine winter's night the future 
orator and poet induced Miss Lncy to defy the snow, 
to contemn the dangers of wet feet, and to meet him in 

'*' Publications of the Ossianic Society. Dublin. Simpson's 
Poenis of Oisin. London. 

VOL. m. 



some quiet spot, where they might in peace, and amid a 
congenial scene, meditate upon the beauties of their 
favourite author. The young lady assented, and accord- 
ingly they met. The gentleman wiped away the snow 
which lay upon a stone bench, spread his cloak as a 
cushion, and the pair seated themselves. The night was 
most propitious for an Ossianic meditation. The moon 
was up, and the wind was fleetly driving the clouds 
acros^ the sky, occasionally obscuring the light poured 
down hy the pale goddess of the nighf. In a word, 
everything was most romantic, but it was wofully cold. 
Both parties, in spite of poetry, felt extremely uncom- 
fortable, as well on account of the weather as from a 
lurking dread of the proprieties. The gentleman hazard- 
ed an observation, in the most approved Macphersooic 
style, upon the beauty of the night, to which Mbs Lncy 
answered only by a shiver, and the romantic couple be- 
gan to feel excessively embarrassed, not to say foolish, 
when a loud noise startled them, and the young lady 
sprang up and ran home as fast as she could, leaving her 
admirer to deal with the intemiption as best he might. 
The intruder turned out to be nothing more terrible than 
a large dog belonging to M. de Lamartine, which had 
got loose and set out in search, and now, loudly barking, 
came bounding towards him. The interview was at 
an end, however, and neither M. de Lamartine nor the 
fair Lucy ever again thought it worth their while to push 
their love for Ossian so far as to sit out in the cold aud 
damp of a winter's night with no better object than to 
talk fustian and look at the moon. 

Such was the lame and impotent conclusion of the 
futuro French poet's Ossianic episode. And something 
of this absurdity clings at the present d-iy about every 
attempt to deal with Macpherson's production. It has 
fallen into a hopeless disrepute. Its images are stigma- 
tised as false and monotonou?. Goldsmith's line, " Mac- 
pherson write bombast, and call it a style," expresses 
what is felt about its composition. As to anything like 
discussion upon its authenticity as a correct translation 
of an actually existing Gaelic original, that is not even 
listened to. In fact there are few more melancholy things 
in literature than the history of Macpherson's Ossian. 
When Fingal first appeared, it was as if a new light 
had broken in upon the world. Homer and Virgil were 
to give way to the old Celtic bard, whose productions 
after the neglect of centnries were now at length made 
known. Long and le irned essays were written in de- 
fence alike of the authenticity of the poems and of their 
literary merit. Doctor Blair gravely published a dis- 
sertation in which <' Fingal" was held up as the model 
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of what an epic ought to be. The work, it was said, 
was valuable too, apart from its literary merits, in an 
antiqaarian point of view. The historian, who desired 
to describe the manners and laws of the eai-Iy inhabit- 
ants of these islands, conld find no better authority than 
Ossian. But, to use a vulgar phrase, some cold water 
began to bo thrown upon all this enthusiasm. People 
began to ask where were the originals of these wondrous 
poems, and to this very natural question no satisfactory 
answer was ever returned. Then came assertions that 
in fact there were no originals, and to the great disgust 
of very many patriotic Scotsmen, this assertion began 
to be credited, and has now, after a smart struggle, been 
accepted as the undeniable truth. James Macpher- 
6on was Ossian, and Ossian was James Macpherson, — 
such is the simple proposition in which the controversy 
has ended. Poor Doctor Blair^s dissertation, and the 
hundred other sunilar essays that were generated by the 
publication of "Fiugal" and " Temora," have passed 
away to nothing, and the result of all is, that Ossian was 
a successf al literary humbug. Once this was settled, the 
fate of the work was sealed. Its literary merits were 
at once forgotten or contested ; no one would read 
what had been announced as genuine and bad proved to 
be false. Accordingly few books are now more neglected 
than the once-admired Ossian. Each of us has perhaps 
felt this process in his own mind. When very young 
we have taken the book up, and allured by the language 
of the preface of Doctor Blair, we have gravely set to 
work to read it in perfect good faith. So long as we 
had DO doubts of its authenticity, we read oh with de- 
light. It was to us the truest of true poetry ; the only 
scepticism we had was as to Ossian being a Scotsman, 
and with ail the patriotism of youth we were ready to 
assert that our own green land had had the honour of 
his birth. But soon we found that in plain truth the 
book was simply the production of a Scotch literary man 
of the last century, and that our beloved poems had no 
earlier existence. Then at once our judgment changed. 
Our mildest word for the book was that it was " rub- 
bish,'' and even now the once well-thumbed volume lies 
collecting dust on our top-most shelf, whence for years 
back it has never been removed. 

There is something of injustice in this neglect of 
Ossian. True it is that it is simply an imposture, but 
it is a very clever one. True it is, that there is no 
Celtic original for the great mass of the poems ; tak- 
ing them simply as English prodactious, there is much in 
them that is really very beantifal. The fact that the 
blind old man of Morven is merely a myth, does not 
prevent that Macpherson had now and then a good 
deal of the poet in him, and that he has given vent to 
the poetic spirit in very touching language. Though 
Goldsmith stigmatized his style as bombastic, it must 
be confessed that it is occasionally the very reverse. 
No one can read without emotion the various descrip- 
tions of nature, or the pictures of desolation which are 
sometimes presented, and which are almost Biblical 
in their vividness, while the supernatural element 
18 often introduced with an unrivalled grace and 



solemnity, removed alike from vulgarity and puerility. 
We think then, that for his own merits, James Mac- 
pherson is deserving of a better fate than the almost 
total oblivion in which he is paying the penalty of 
his detected imposture. 

Macpherson's impostnre, however, like most other 
impostures, had a ground-work of truth. He had 
worked up into his epics the ballads which, popular 
alike in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland, had 
formed, so to speak, the epic cycle of the Gaelic race. 
These ballads were very far indeed from constituting a 
regular epopee. Still they existed, connected with 
each other so far as that they all celebrated the achieve- 
ments of a particular number of individuals, whether 
historical or fabulous, it matters little. It would have 
been strange indeed, if the Gael had been without sorr.c 
such poems. In the infancy of all nationa^ we ever 
find some characters who are the heroes of the race, 
and whose exploits form the theme of the earliest ex- 
amples of the national literature. From the heroes who 
fought on the plains of windy Troy to the jovial forest 
outlaws and stark moss-troopers who are the darling? 
of the minstrels of England and of the Scottish border, 
we find every nation has its favorites the subjects of 
song and ballad. The Iliad, the Niebelungen Lied, 
the Romancero del Cid, the Welsh and Breton son<^3 oa 
Merlin and King Arthur, the Little Geste of Robin Hood, 
with Chevy Chase, and all the glorious store of English 
aud Scotch ballad poetry, are so many exanples of this 
national literature, — a literature sprung from the people 
itself, not fostered by alien influence, and conver^nt 
with men who trod, or were supposed to have troti, tii ? 
country's own ground. Of course when we class the 
Iliad with this popular literature, we do so with all due 
reverence. Alone perhaps among all human prodnctioas, 
that poem, and its sister epic the Odyssey, possess at 
once all the correctness, unity, and finish of the regular 
epopee, aud the freshness, vigour, and familiarity of 
the popular ballad, and thus they may be said to 
belong at once to both classes. They are the best 
examples alike of regulariy cultivated poetry, and of 
that which springs up spontaneously in every nation ; 
and the blind old man of Chios was the forerunner 
alike of the polished Italian who told the high cmprizo 
of Christendom against the Paynim in the Holy Land, 
and of the ^' blind crowder" who first to an andience 
of rustics sang the rude but spirit-stirring strains of 
Chevy Chase. Eminently gifted with all the qualities 
which tend to give a poetic spirit to a people, aud at 
the same time, peculiarly tenacions of tradition aad 
peculiarly given to hero-worship, the Celts of Scotland 
and of Ireland, who form in fiu^t the one family, conld 
not be destitute of that collection of tales and legends 
which every other race in Europe poetesses. Accord- 
ingly, at the bottom of Macpherson^s prodacrion, 
unreal as itself was, there lay a certain foandatioa '>r' 
reality in the shape of old songs, celebrating the cxpltit.< 
of certain national heroes, which had for centnrie? 
formed the delight of the Gael whether in Scotlaud or 
in Ireland. These heroes, howevei*, are b j no measi 
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the faaltlesB gentlemea whom Macpherson brought 
before the world. Fionn, the sod of Gamhal and the 
(»Q]p&Dions who gather aroand him in the old ballads, 
I are very different from the perfect king who ruled over 
I the ideal Morven, and the gallant knights worthy of the 
best days of chivalry who formed his court. The 
heroes of the genuine poems are simply the chiefs of a 
militia which, according to tradition, formed the stand- 
ing army of Ireland for a couple of hundred years after 
tiie bcgioning of the Christian era, and which the same 
tradiiioa tells us, was destroyed by King Oairbre 
Lifcischair, in a great battle which took place in the 
thinl ciiitury. The exploits of the various leaders of 
this militia, their battles, their hunts, the dangers which 
tbej ran from the spells of enchanters, form the subjects 
of the cycle of poems which Macpherson worked up 
into such an elegant composition, as would suit the 
fjutirlious taste of the eighteenth century. The traditions 
respecting the Fenians are remarkably circumstantial. 
Thus we have not merely the names of the various chief- 
tains who, at different times, commanded them, the last 
i>ein;r the famed son of Oumhal himself, but we have 
also fall details of their numbers, their subdivisions, and 
their discipline. The Fenian force, as the traditions 
And the old Irish annalists both tell us, consisted of 
Boven battalions, each numbering three thousand men. 
It was a body recruited from the entire population of 
the country, and every candidate for admission into it 
^A5 obliged to submit to a number of tests to prove 
that he was, both physically and mentally, worthy of 
the honour which ho sought. He was compelled to 
stand without any defensive armour save a small buckler 
and a staff a cubit long, and with these to ward off the 
missiles hurled at him by nine of his future comrades, 
t^n the distance of the breadth of nine furrows. 
Getting no greater start than the width of a tree, he 
wa.s to escape from the pursuit of nine of the Fenii. He 
was to be able while running to extract a thorn from his 
foot without lessening his speed. He should, on the oue 
hand, jump over a barrier, equal in height to his own 
sbonlders, and on the other, be able at full speed to 
creep beneath another as low as his knee. His long 
glibbes were to be so tightly fastened up as never to 
fall, in the heat of the fiercest pursuit, through the most 
difficult passes. But all these physical perfections were 
Dot sufficient to entitle him to the honor of serving in 
the ranks of the Fians of Erin. Some preconceptive 
notions of modem competitive examinations seems to 
have been floating in the mind of the framer of the rules 
of the Fenian militia. The candidate even for no higher 
;?rade than that of a full private in that distinguished 
'orps, had to prove his acquaintance with the laws of 
^M Irish prosody ; and if he was not actually compelled 
to write from dictation, in order to test his knowledge 
>f ortiiography and punctuation, it would seem tiiat ho 
vas obliged to show some specimen of his proficiency in 
)riginal poetical composition. It docs not appear in 
my of the traditions which have come under our notice, 
iiat any great attention was paid to the quality of the 
ompositions in question ; but a rhymer^ good or bad, 



the candidate must be, or else he must renounce the 
honor of trailing a pike under the command of Fionn the 
son of Cumhal or of any of his predecessors, chiefs of the 
Fenians. Another rule is as curious as illustratiog the 
state of society existing when these traditions took their 
rise. No man was received into the Fenian army unless 
his relatives entered into an engagement, that if he 
should bo slain they would abstain from enforcing the 
eric, or money-penalty, which the next of kin of a mur- 
dered man was by the laws author!^ to exact from the 
murderer. This, from the moment of a man's admission 
into the ranks of the Fenii, was the privilege of his new 
comrades. They alone were to settle all matters of 
this kind, and thus, in point of fact, they became his 
family, and he was severed from all connections outside 
the ranks which he had joined. Stch were some of 
the rules of this force, which is celebrated in Irish tra- 
dition, and the names of whose chiefs are even at this 
day household words in many a district in Ireland. 
From the beginning of winter to the beginning of sum- 
mer, — in Irish phrase, from Samhain to Beal Teine — 
these troops were billeted upon the inhabitants of the 
country. From Beal Teiue till Samhain ushered in 
winter, they lived under the leaves of the forests, ac- 
quiring their sastenance by the chase, and in its toil- 
some exercise, keeping their limbs in vigour for the 
realities of war. All this is, of course, tradition, and 
may or may not be true ; yet in favour of the existence, 
at least, of such a body as the Fenians, is the fact that 
they are repeatedly mentioned in the Irish annals, and 
that the period assigned to them is one not beyond histo- 
rical memory. We are not, however, now writing a dis- 
cussion upon history, but endeavouring to give an account 
of a certain body of popular Gaelic poems, so that for 
our present purpose, it is quite immaterial whether the 
Fenians did once bodily exist, or are merely the mythi- 
cal creations of fancy. 

It is with the last period of the existence of this mi- 
litia that the poems and tales, which are all known by 
the general name of Fenian, are conversant. Like all 
great privileged military bodies, the Fians of Ireland be- 
came a scourge to the country which they were in- 
tended to protect, and accordingly they met at last, at 
the hands of one of its monarchs, the fate which within 
this century bcfel the Janissaries and Mamelukes. But 
during this latest period the Fenians were officered by a 
number of men whose names are as familiar to the Irish 
peasant as Robin Hood and Little John, with Will 
Scarlett and Friar Tuck, are to the lovers of English 
ballad lore. Foremost amoni; the legendary heroes of 
the Gael comes Fionn, son of Oumhal, the last leader of 
the Fenians, and the chief whose name gives a certain 
unity to the various adventures which occnr in the course 
of these old ballads. Fionn is the original of Macpher- 
son's Fingal, and round him are gathered his son, Oisin, 
Fergus, the sweet-mouthed poet, Gaul the son of Morni, 
Osgur the son of Oisin, and the bravest of all tho 
Fenian champions, the Hector of this series of poems, 
and Oonan, a personage whom Macphei*son was too 
fastidious to introduce, the Thersites of Irish tradition. 
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boastful, lying, And cowardly, but cnnnin*^ and dex* 
tci*ons withal, and by his dexterity and cunning at times 
rendering no slight services to hb more valiant but 
less prudent comrades. Nor, in enumerating the heroes 
of thc^e ballads, shonld we forget Bran, Fionn's faithful 
stag-hound, that is ever by her master's side, and ac- 
companies him through all his adventures. These then 
are the heroes of the poems. The scene of action shifts 
so often that scarcely a district in Ireland is left un- 
touched. Even tl^s, our metropolitan county, which 
for ccntnries has been English, in language at least, 
and whither few persons would think of coming to 
study the old traditions of the country, has a great part 
in these old tales. Howth, with its population of fisher- 
men, its railway station, and its numerous villa resi- 
dence?, is classi^gronnd in Fenian tradition. Farther 
north, close by the village of Garristown, was fought 
the great battle in which the Fians, who had waxed 
insolent, were exterminated by Gairbre Lifcachair. 
Castleknock was the scene of another combat. South- 
ward, if the reader follows up the stream of the Doddei 
towards its source, he passes through the vale of Glenis- 
niole, where, long before Davis had written his pretty 
ballad of Emmcline Talbot, a Celtic bard had laid the 
scene of one of the adventures of Flonn and his com- 
panions. Of courie, when we travel into the wilder 
districts of the country where the old Celtic tongue has 
not yet disappeared before the advance of the Saxon, 
and where the aucient traditions linger still in all their 
freshness, the foot-prints of the old heroes become still 
more frequent, and there is scarcely a glen, scarcely a hill- 
top, which ha? not its Fenian tale or its Fenian song. 
Among the old people some will be found to recite 
ballads ever on the oue subject, which have b.^en handed 
down from generation to generation for centuries, and 
which still find eager hearers on the long nights of 
winter. Day by day, however, the number of those 
who are thus the depositaries of the old popular litera- 
ture, is becoming smaller and smaller. The old tongue 
is fast dying out, and perhaps, in a very few years, Irish 
will bo as strange to the people of Mayo or of Kerry as 
it now is to those of Dublin or of Wicklow. The 
Irish language as a living tongue, is, we fear, doomed ; 
and, therefore, before it altogether ceases from the lips 
of men, it h all the more imperative to collect ivhat 
monuments of it there yet may be remaining. We are 
glad then to -sec signs of a movement to publish the 
tales and ballads to which we have referred, and we wish 
all success to the Ossianic Society which htis devoted 
itself to that task. We must not forget to thank Mr. 
Simpson, whose name stands at the head of our ^ticlo, 
and to whose little volume we owe a couple of pleasant 
hours. Precisely because those talcs and poems are, 
strictly speaking, popular, because they embody /the 
prominent myths of the Irish Gael, and form a sort of 
epic cycle, we think in some sense the translation and 
publication of them ii almost of more importance, and 
more desirable than the translation and publication of 
any other of the monuments of the Irish language. 
There are works which are more serious. Doubtless, 



the student of the ancient condition of this country will 
consider the old chronicles, dry and dreary as the read- 
ing of them is, much more important. Doubtless, too, 
the Book of Rights, and the long-expected Brehon laws, 
have to the antiquary a deeper interest than can bo 
possessed by productions which many may be disposed 
to stigmatize as frivolous. Nevertheless we cannot but 
think that the collection of poems which have for so 
long a time been the favourite mental food of the peo- 
ple, which, therefore must hav« peculiarly appealed to 
their feelings and imagination, and which canuot bat 
have had a deep influence on their character, is a work 
which ought to stand high in our national literary and 
antiquarian undertakings. If the ballads of a people 
are of that importance which Fletcher of Saltoua 
ascribes to them, then, indeed, frivolous as these oIJ 
poems may appear, we must not forget that they are 
the ballads of the Gael, and therefore more valuable ia 
some respects than theur laws. 

But have these poems any intrinsic literary merits ? 
It is almost invariably the fashion, when giving to the 
light such relics of former days as these Ossianic poems 
are, for the editor to descant upon their value to the his- 
torian and to the antiquaiy. The former is told that 
thoy are precious materials for the prosecution of hia 
stu lies. The latter is reminded that in them he will 
fib I many a trace of long-faded customs, which he 
would vainly look for elsewhere. If we are neither 
historians nor antiquaries, our patriotism is appealed to, 
and we are asked to admire them because they are old, 
and because they are Irish. There is something ia 
both these reasoas for recommendation ; but wc wish 
for somewhat more. We should like to find that the 
poems which have so long filled the minds of oar people 
had something really worthy of admiration in thein. 
And in spite of very many faults, much extravagance, 
and occasionally mnch wearisome lengthiness, we are 
glad to be able to say, judging from the specimens b<'- 
fore us, that these old poems contain no small spark ct 
the fiery element of poetry. They are certainly far frw\ 
being as neatly polished as the work that Macphcr.on 
carved out of them. Tiiey do not form any snch « 
regular epic as is Fingal. The very plan of them i^ 
extravagant and, startling, and marked with a good 
deal of that eccentricity which some writers love to 
asciibe to our national character. The various poems 
are supposed to be recited by Oisin, the bliad old Feaiaa 
warrior, to Saint Patrick. Now, as there is a conside- 
rable interval of time between the era to which the ex- 
istence of Ois'n himself, supposing him to have existed, L< 
attributed, and the date of Saint Patrick's preaching in 
our island, there is some difficulty in reoncilio;; tb' 
meeting of the two personages with anything like pro- 
bability. Of coarse the usual excuse may be fairly 
made, that poetry cannot be expected to snbmit lo 
chronology, but independently of this, the old Irish tradi- 
tion steps in, and by a pleasing legend removes the 
apparent inconsistency. Oisin, like King Arthur, did 
not die. When old ago came upon him, and all hi;} 
former compeers had passed away, slain io battle, or 
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bonnd fcr ever in the chains of hostile enchanters, Ho 
himself was carried off by some good genius to Tir-na-n- 
Og, " the land of youth." " Tir-na-n-Og," says a poem, 
the aathenticity of which, however, it is right to say, 
the Ossianic society does not waiTant : 

" Tir-na-n-Off is the most beautiful country that can 

be found. 
The moat productive now beneath the sun ; 
The trees are bending under fruit and bloom, 
While foliage grows to the top of every bramble. 

Wine and honey are abundant in it, 
And ^vdrjrthing the eye ever beheld ; * 
Consumption shall not waste. you during life, 
Neither shall you see death or dissolution." 

• 
In Tir-na-n-Og the frame of Oisin was renewed, the 
vigour of his early days was restored to him, and in the 
j <ys of this Celtic elysinm into which he had entered 
without tastiug of death, he spent some two hundred 
year5. At the end of that time, in spite of the.allare- 
mcnts of his abode, his heart yearned for the hills on 
which, with Fionn and the other valiant men of the 
VtmAn host, he had alternately chased the deer and 
confronted the focman. In vain did the Qaeen of the 
LmJ of Youth oppose his wish and warn him of the 
"langer to which the gratification of it would expose 
liiin. Oisin persisted, and then his patroness gave him 
a steed, which she bade him mount, ciutioning him 
that if his feet touched earth his new yonth would in- 
stantly vanish, and he wonid once more become the 
grey old man that he had been two hundred years be- 
fore. Moanted on this steed, Oisin set out, and arrived 
in Ireland, where he journeyed on till one day he saw 
a man endeavonring in vain to lift a heavy stone from 
the ground. Forgetful of the warning which he had 
received, he dismounted to assist the stranger. As 
^on as he stood on the ground his fairy steed disap- 
peared, his nerves were unstrung, his hair turned grey, 
and light fled from his eyes. Oisin stood again in his 
native land, withered, old, and blind. Great was the 
change in Ireland since he had left it, for Tir-na-n-Og. 
A new religion had been introduced. The old mytho- 
logy had made way for a strange faith whic.i Oisiu Jknew 
^»ot. There were monks where once there hid been 
Draids, and the bells of the Christian churches sounded 
in his ears wherever he bent his steps. The tradition 
now makes him fall in with Saint Patrick, all whose 
efforts are directed to the conversion of the old Pagan 
to Christianity. No small part of the ballads is taken 
- np wiih the discussion between the Christian bishop 
•iJid the blind hero. Saint Patrick endeavours to per- 
'^u:\de his pnpil into a belief in Christianity, and seti 
before him the joys which in a future state await the 
true believer. Ho also more than in^iinnatps, indeed 
asserts, that the son of Cimhal and the other chiefs, 
whose valour and generosity Oisin loves to extol, are 
snftering in the other world for their want of faith. 
Oisin retorts upon the saint, and gives vent to an 
amonnt of *• healthy animalism," thfft wonldgUd Ion the 
heart of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, He scofts t S'. 



Patrick's doctrines, and vauntingly compares the lives of 
the old Fenian heroes with the asceticism of '• the tribe 
of Croziera." We take the following extract from one 
of the publications of the Ossianic society : 

Patrick—** Oisin ! long is thy slumber, 
liise up and hear the psalm ; 
Thy a^lity and valor have forsaken thee, 
Though thou didst engage in battles and conflicts. 

Oisin—** I have lost my agility and strength 
Since no battalion survives to Fionn ; 
In the clerics is not my pleasure, 
Music after him is not sweet to mo. 



I have heard music more melodious than your 

music, 
Though greatly thou praisesfc the clerics : 
The song of the blackbird of Letter L?e, 
And the melody which the Lord Fionn made. 

The verv sweet thrush of Gleaun a Sgiil 
Or the dashing of the barks touching the strand ; 
More melodious to ma Wiis the cry of the hounds, 
Than of thy schools, O chaste cleric. 



A delight to Fionn of the heroes 

Was the cry of the hounds afar on the mountain ; 

The wolves starting from their dens. 

The exultation of his hosts, that was his delight 



1 would take more delight in the bound of the buck, 
Or in looking at badgers between two glemi ; 
Than in all that thy mouth promiseth to me, 
And all the joys I would get in heaven beyond." 

Sometimes the controversy between the bishop and 
the old warrior waxes extremely violent, and language 
is bandied from the one to the other which brings to mind 
the specimen of " Ossian" which Hector Mclntyre recites 
to Mr. Oldbuck in " The Antiquary." On the whole, 
indeed, most of the discussion could be spared with 
advantage, were it not that it is curious as shewing the 
subjects that amused our countrymen many years ago, 
and were it not also for some passages which are not 
devoid of a certain nide and popnlar vigour. Popular 
ballad poetry, however, is not to be judged by the stan- 
dard which we ^ply to those great works on which a 
first-class intellect has spent all its energy for years. 
Even those first-class minds are not perfect. Homer 
nods now and again, and it is not to be wondered at if 
a rude author singing for a rude people should be guilty 
of passages which to us appear intolerably dull, but 
which, perhaps, from one circumstance or another, lost 
to ns now, were not without some attraction for his 
hearers. Such passages undoubtedly do occur in these 
ballads. Soui3 of the poems indeed, at least in their 
translated form, appear to be without a redeeming 
beauty from beginning to end. Such b the lay of "the 
Battle of Vontry," in Mr. Simpson's collection. ITie 
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battle itself is said to have lasted for a year. A life- 
time would scarcely suffice for the reading of the poem, 
as no one could get through a page of it without being 
instantly plunged into a deep and lasting sleep, so that 
very small doses indeed of it can be safely taken at a 
time. However, this is far from being universally the 
case. 

After such a prologue as we have described, consisting 
usually of a little] controversy between Oisin and Swnt 
Patrick, the latter prevails upon his pupil to relate some 
of his old adventures, and then the ballad properly 
speaking begins. The subject is usually a tale of en- 
chantment, or a tale of war, and indeed, these two form 
the great classes into which all the ballads may be 
divided. Each class has its own well-defined mode of 
treatment, and its peculiar characteristics. The ballads 
of enchantment open usually with a hunting scene, 
generally very graphically described. In the course of 
the chase occur the adventures which make up the story. 
Either some strange deer is started which proves to be 
some powerful sorceress who has changed herself into 
that form for the purpose of misleading the hunters, or 
Fionn and one or two of his companions are separated 
from the rest of the band, and are entrapped into some 
enchanted castle, where they undergo much suffering till, 
by some fortunate chain of circumstances, they are re- 
leased ; or again in others, Fionn's own generosity 
and chivaliy are abused to his misfortune, and some 
potent spell is cast over him, which changes his being, 
and turns him from a vigorous warrior into a powerless 
old man. There is not a little of vividness of fancy 
and of luxuriance of description in those specimens of 
this class which have come under our notice. Thus in 
the ballad known as the poem of the Chase, which has 
ever been one of the greatest favourites of all collectors 
and translator^ of Ossianic poetry, the following de- 
scription is one which we venture to say would excite a 
good deal of admiration had it proceeded from the pen 
of some author better known than the obscure Celtic 
bard who wrote it. 

** Fionn," so runs Mr. Simpson's translation, "heard the 
weepiu^ of a woman ; she sat on the banks of a lake ; there 
tlie youn^ damsel wept ; her face and her figure were lovely. 

*' Her clieekg were redder than the rose ; her mouth was 
like two berries; a34^he blossom was her chalky neck; her 
besom was as fair as the lime. 

' ' The colour of gold was on her hair ; her eyes were like 
Htara on frosty nights; hadst thou beheld her form, thy 
affection thou wouldst have given to the woman." 

Homely as are one or two of the images used here, 
it cannot be denied that a very beautiful picture is set 
before us. Or let us for a bold striking opening to a 
ballad, at once contaming pleasing natural imagery, and 
vividly depicting action, take the beginning of "the 
Chase of Glenasmol." We quote again from Mr. 
Simpson. 

* * Early one foggy morning I and Fionn, Feargus, Faolan, 
O.'^gur of dire deeds, Diarmuid Donn, and Conan Maol, went 
to chase the deer in the Vale of Thrushes ; we were de- 
lighted at seeing the swiftness of the hounds in the glen. 



Fionn had Seeolan and Bran ; each two men of the Fenii, 
had a hound oetween them. We came to a glen of l>eauti- 
ful trees ; the birds in flocks sang melodiously. We set 
free our hounds , the sound of our does in the cliffs was 
more delightful to ns than the song of harps. 

" A doe was started in the wood ; one of her sides was 
white as a swan upon the water ; the other was dark as a 
sloe. Through the brake she ran swifter than the flight of 
a hawk. We wondered greatly to see the speed of tho ilf)e. 
She outstripped the best hound of the children of Baoispie, 
even Bran who never missed her prey. Though the cba«p 
began in the dusky hour of morning, not a hound had re- 
turned at the hour of rest. We mourned over our Inst 
hounds. Deardagh said : ** The chase which we began early 
in the morning was not a natural one." 

** Soon after Bran came back, tired and wet. She lay 
down before Fionn, panting ; her cry was shrill an*l lou'i. 
The son of Cumhal said : • I know by your cry that our 
heads are in great danger.' • 

*' When he had said this there came to us a lovely wmiia i 
of fair skin ; her golden hwr in heavy folds fell down t > 
her feet; it swept the dew from the grass. A crown nf 
gold encircled the head of this lovely maid of niock-r 
countenance. She shed bright light over all the Feni. 
from a golden star which hung from her side ; her c^.eeks 
were Uke wild roses ; her bosom was whiter than .iiio^v : 
on her brow was no frown ; her eyes were clear, with* Jt 
mist ; low and sweet were the tones of her voice.'* 

We have read worse poetry than this. The simple 
language of the old bard tells us more — and makes as 
fell more strongly, — than many a more elaborated de- 
scription would. The woodland scene, the joy of the 
heroes at the beginning of their chase, the wild commin- 
gled music of the song of the birds, and of the baying 
of the hounds, the lassitude of the huntsmen after their 
long fruitless pursuit, even that one simple image of 
Fionn*s favourite Bran, coming back panting and whin- 
ing to her master's feet, followed by the appearance of 
the strange lady, all combine to foi-m a picture which 
many a modem writer would be proud of havin:r 
sketched. In another ballad we have a really remark- 
able scene of enchantment. Fionn and his compjni ns 
set out upon a hunting expedition, but after a v.hile 
the party breaks up, and Fionn with one comn io. 
Daire, is left upon the mountain side while the other 
heroes follow the chase away from their chief. After 
much wandering about the mountain, the two Fee a fair 
woman approaching them. She had been travelliau' 
with her husband when their path was crossed by th3 
cha-<^c, which he followed, leaving his companion alone. 
Fiona asks the name of the fair lady whom he meets iu 
this way, and she replies : 

" • Labharan is the name of my spouse ; my own name h 
Glan Luadh I know not where he went, nor can Itciiiu 
what com-se the swift chase departed.* 

'* Not long after these gcutle sajrings of the two,*' th'^ 
ballad proceeds, "they heard spiritual music which cansori 
them to feel sleepy; sweetly it sounded at their sides. 
and after it there went forth a great noise and sound. 

" * Oh gentle queen, is this music thine ? Are the m i-i- 
cians belonging to thee who play sweet sounds by my 5iil ■ 
I should never think thy company tedious ; do not wro-jg 
me by thinking so.' 

** » There are no players of music with me but thou anl 
Daire, truly ; nor is there any one else with me : I proni:^^ 
thee it is true.* 

'•The music and the noisy clangour grew louder in the 
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holes of the ears of the three : they were smking into heavy 
traaces : they had not strength to stand. 

"I^was not long ere they all feir prostrate: the three so 
kind went into heavy trances like those of death. 

" When they came out of their swoon, and recovered their 
shapes, with colonr, form, and appearance, they saw near 
them a heaatiful golden mansion of power and mastery. 

"They, also saw encircling them a vast, blue- waved 
iwwerful eea ; swimming over it there came a bulky hero 
and an amiable woman. 

" Daire said, ' I am afraid, oh Fionn, and thou, flower 
without gloom, that the two who approach us by swimming 
will be tne cause of melancholy to us.' 

" That hero and the woman seized upon the three and 
held them closely : they took them to the golden mansion : 
direful to the tluree was that swimming." 

The whole of this passage reads almost like a scene 
from ''the Tempest." Not that there is any similarity 
between the characters introdHced in the Irish ballad, 
and those which are brought before us by the great Eng- 
lish dramatist, bat in both productions we are taken at 
once into a land of enchantment, where the supMpktural 
takes the place of every-day life. The Irish^ffl-side, 
nice Prospero's island, is " full of noises,'' unearthly 
music is ringing through the air, and we are compelled 
perforce to yield overselves up to the influence of the 
magic wand that is wielded by the poets in both in- 
stances. 

We now pass to the second division, that of the war- 
ballads. They too, as well as the ballads of enchant- 
ment, have peculiar characteristics of their own. We do 
not find in them the same graceful descriptions that ^e 
find in the others, but to compen^te for this they are 
often full of strength and vigour, and contain passages 
which may well be compared with any other poems of 
the kind that we are acquainted with. The scenes 
which they detail are jrividly set before our eyes, and 
althou^ there is much in them that might advantage- 
oosly be omitted, it is impossible to deny that on the 
whole they are very striking. Notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages of a plain literal translation, the follow- 
ing passage must be allowed to form an admirable open- 
ing to a tale of war and slaughter. The verses which we 
qnote are those which stand at the beginning of '- the 
Battle of Cnoc an Air," which is in all its parts a really 
fine poem. 

" We were all, the Fians and Fionn, 
Assembled on this hill to the -^^est, 
Practising feats of agility, 
And we so mirthful casting stones. 

Not long were we so, 

When the Druid of Tara wisely said : 

* I greatly fear, O Fionn of the Fians ! 

That the time is not far when thou shalt regret.' 

'What means this, *^ said Fionn, 

* That thou foretel our cause of grief ; 
There is not a hero under the sun, 

Who among the Fians cannot And his match.' 

' Believe me, O Fionn of the tempered blades, 
That the foe is niffh at hand ; 
Behold those oloviSa of blood, 
Tbraatening gloomily side by side.' 



Fionn called Oscur to him. 
And said, ^ O hero of the sharp blade, 
'Tis likely that thou shalt be mourning ; 
Behold the portents in the heavens.' 

* king of the Fenians,' saith Oscur, 
' Be not startled or depressed by them ; 
There is might and strength in thy arms. 
And a mighty host by thy side.' " 

Again, what a vigorous picture is given in the four 
lines descriptive of the valour of Oscur at the battle of 
Gabhra. 

*• My son urged his course 
Through the battalions of Tara, 
Like a hawk through a flock of birds, 
Or a rock 'descending a declivity." 

Indeed, of all the characters which figure in the course 
of these poem?, Oscar is the one who, not even except- 
ing Fionn himself, is by far the most interesting. He 
is the Achilles of the Fenian cycle, and the bard who 
composed these ballads is constantly referring to hlra, 
and lingering, as it were, over his exploits with an 
afifection well suited to the idea, that Ossian who nar- 
rates them is the father of the hero. His death at the 
battle of Gabhra gives occasion for a most pathetic 
description. We do not think that we are going too 
far when we say, that there are very few things in the 
whole range of poetry finer than that narrative, or 
more touching than the expression of utter desolation 
conveyed by the few simple lines with which the be- 
reaved father concludes his tale. The extract is per- 
haps a long one, but it is so beautiful that we cannot 
refrain from giving it. 

" I found my own son Iving down 
On his left elbow, and his shield by his side. 
His right hand clutched his sword, and he 
Pouring blood through his mail. 

I laid the shaft of my spear on the ground, 
And I raised a cry over him. 

Patrick, I then bethought, 
What 1 should do after hun. 

Oscur gazed up at me. 
And the sight was pain enough for me : 
He extended Ms two arms towards me. 
Endeavouring to rise to meet me. 

1 grasped the hand of my own son 
A^d sat dowu by his left side ; 

And from the time of that sitting by him, 
I disregarded the world. 

My manly son thus said to me, 
And he at the latter end of his life : , 
' I return thanks to the gods 
For thy safe escape, O father.' 

We raised the manly Oscur "< 

Aloft on the shafts of our javelins. 
Bearing him to another pure mound 
To strip him of his garments. 

A palm's breadth from his hair 
Of his body was not whole, 
Until it!<reached the sole of his foot, 
But his face alone. 
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A long time we remained thus 
Watching his fair white body, 
Till at length at noon we saw approach 
Fionn Mac Camhal, son of Trenmor. 

We all saluted Fionn, 

But he made no reply to us 

Until he reached the strong Tidach (mound) 

Where Oscur of the sharp-edged weapons lay. 

The moment Oscar saw Fionn 
Directing his way towards him. 
He looked on the face of the Prince, 
And saluted his grandfather. 

Osciu* then said 

To the son of Moime that time : 

* 1 concede my head to death 

Since I behold thee, Fionn of the keen-edged weapons.' 

Sad it is, Oscur the valiant, 
Thou good son of my own son : 
After thee I shall be powerless. 
And after the Fenians of Eire. 

Upon hearing the mournful words of Fionn, 
His spirit darted out of Oscur : 
He stretched down both his arms, 
And closed his beauteous eye. 

There was not of the Fenians ovei* him 
Except myself and Fionn, 
But gave utterance to three sorro\i'ful cries 
Which were heard through Eire a second time. 

Fionn turned his back to us 

And shed teara in abundance ; 

Except for Oscur and for Bran 

He never shed tears for any one ou eartli. 

Fionn wept not for his own sou, 
Nor did he weep even for his brother : 
But he wept on seeing my son lie dead, 
While all the rest wept for Oscur. 



From that day of the battle of Gabhra 
We did not speak boldly. 
And we parsed not either day or night 
That we did not breathe deep heavy sighs. 



I beseech the king of blissful life, 

And do thou too beseech him — Patrick the son of 

Calphurn — 
That weakness may come upon iiiy voice : 
My sorrow to-night is very great.'* 

We liave little more to add. We fear, indeed, that 
we have detained our readers over long ; but we trust 
that the extracts which we have given will shew that 
the old poems which formed the basis of Macpherson's 
work, are not altogether undeserving of our admiration, 
and we shall bo satisfied if what we have written will 
have the eflfect of arousing a feeling of love for them, 
and will even in a slight degree tend to increase the 
numbers of the Ossianic Society. That Society, we 
trust, will not slc^cken in its efforts^, but will ooutinue 
tta work until it has givon us some Inrge portion of this 



which constitutes really the Ballad Poetry of Ireland. 
We are glad to see that another volume of Fenian 
poems is promised to be shortly given to us. Another 
thing which pleases us is that the society has adopted 
the plan of giving with the originals plain literal trans- 
lations, and that it does not think fit, under the pi-etence 
of giving poetical versions, to clothe these ballads with 
ornaments which do not properly Mong to them. If 
there is any worth in them, that worth will appear, in 
spite of the disadvantage arising from the want of 
rhyme and metre. Where there ai-e long passages 
which are flat and tedious, it is better that even those 
passages should be honestly given, than that we should 
get something which may be very fine, but which is not 
genuine. Formerly, when such old poems as tbe«e 
were published it was thought necesfiary to find some 
person who did what was railed translating them, but 
what was really altering them, so as that they might 
come up to the editor's notion of what they ought to 
be. "^1^ much prefer the modern plan of fearlessly 
giving^iin, prose translations. They mislead no one, 
and even, though occasionally we are shocked by exag- 
gerations, and wearied out by tedious dialogaes, and 
useless descriptions, nevertheless enough remains to en- 
able us to understand how it is that these Fenian songs 
have been so long cherished by our people. 



THE GREAT CURLEW. 

BY E. L. A. BERWICK. 

For years — seven long years and more— Shan agolden 
h:id lost sight of one of its inhabitants, in the person of 
Dick Dermody , who had left it in a sudden fit of pas- 
sion because A by O'Leary had refused him his only 
daughter to wife. Aby, although a poor man, was a 
prudent one, and from the first had scouted the 
notion of giving his Ellen to Dick, for Dick had an evil 
reputation, and to say the truth, even his own grand- 
mother, who had reared him from the death of his pi- 
rents, was ashamed of him. If not positively vicioos, 
he was at least next dear to it, and although not actually 
branded with crime, his w-^s just the sort of tempera- 
nioDt that, under strong temptation, inevitably leads to 
it. He had managed to pick up a smattering of learn- 
iii«^ at old Martin Farrell s hedge-school, but the rule 
of thi'ee and English grammar had proved too mu h for 
him, and although Martin acknowledge^! that Dick 
'' had it in him*' if he liked, the difficulty was to get it 
out. At the same time, Dick had quaiiiies which 
mndc him more popular in general society than steadier 
men. Lik'^ Nelson, " he never saw fear," and laugbivi 
at the pliaiitom as he did at the idea of a ghost ; he 
was a crack shot, a first-rate fisher, and conld handle 
an alpeen so well, that faction fighters travelled 1 n^ 
journics in order to engigo him on their sid**. A true- 
hearted fellow also was Dick, and would sooner haveloit 
his life than have betrayed the woman that loved or t! e 
friend that trnstotl hiui. Neither, odd enough, was he 
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a drnnkard, a gambler, or a liar ; drink he abhorred, for 
he said it made a man a beast ; gambling ho detested, 
for he said it made a man a fool, and to be a liar and a 
coward with Dick, was one and the same thing. His 
great faults, indeed, were an mvlncible dislike to any 
sort of Qsefnl labour, coupled with a perpetual yearning 
to be something, which, with his present prospects, he 
never could be. His grandmother was the possessor of 
a small freehold, and could do little for him, save to 
give him good advice, which was given so harshly that 
it generally drove him from the house, and once out of 
her sight, he had no lack of loose companions, who 
were quite as willing to lead him into '^ fun " as he was 
to follow. 

In this wild and worthless sort of way, he managed 
to scramble on until he was in his one-and-twentieth 
year, lldt long eiiongh before this, he had fallen head 
and ears in love with Ellen O'lieary, and Ellen O'Leary 
with him. How it came to pass that one so mild, so 
Indudtrions, so virtuous and so remarkable fof quiet 
womanly virtues of all sorts, as Ellen, should own com- 
panionsliip with so wild and untamed a spirit, no one 
could tell ; bnt so it was, and so, in the world, it often 
is. As in chemistry, we often find an alkali added to 
aa acid to form a mild neutral compound, so is it in 
maniage, now and then. The mild-minded husband 
selects a strong-minded wife, and vice versa. Each, h 
is to be supposed, neuti*alizes the other ; the constant as- 
sociation with an opposite does good to both ; the wild 
husband is rebuked by the suffering eye of the woman 
he loves, and becomes a better man. Tiio careless, 
petnlant, bigh-spu*ited, and over-indulged girl, tones 
down (if she be wise) her superfluous wealth of vitality, 
and guided by the reasonable example of her partner, 
subsides into a loving mother, and an easy-tempered 
wife. It is nature's law, and nature never does any 
thing withont having a usefal object of her own in 
view. 

This theory of oors did not suit honest Aby O'Leary, 
however. When Dick Deiinody demanded of him his 
daughter's hand, Aby was more astonished at his pro- 
snmption than pleased with the victory of Ellen, and 
plaiuly told him, that until ho became a better and a 
much wiser man, there was no hope for him. Foiled 
by the father, the hopeful lover resorted to the daughter, 
and suggested a secret marriage, on the principle that 
as '* what is done cannot be undone," Aby would for- 
give them when the act became irrevocable. 

Bnt £llen, like her father, was immovable. She 
made no scruple of telling her lover tiiat she loved him 
with all the tenderness and force of a (ii-st and engrossing 
love ; but she would not break the commandments of God 
by disobeying her father, for all that. An undutilul daugh- 
ter seldom makes a good wife, she told him, and although 
she vowed to him that she never would marry another 
man than him, still, that when she stood beside him at 
the altar, it must be with the consent of and in the prc- 
fe ic uf those whom she was bound to obey. 

llot^ fiery, and impulsive, Dick smarted too much 
under liis second defeat to control his speech. He said 



more than he ought, and when the spirited girl rebuked 
him for his inconsiderate language ; he showered accusa- 
tions on her, and quitted her presence— -determined, as 
he said, never to see her more. 

Apparently, he was as good as his word. The next 
morning Dick Dermody was gone. Some said he 
would return — poor Ellen hoped so too — but he never 
did, and gradually his nam^ died out, and for years no« 
thing had been heard of or from him — not a word. 

Seven years, although a long time to look forward 
to, is a mere speck on the ocean of time when we regard 
it with a backward glance. But in its transit, it bears 
with it into eternity many a goodly bark, and unroofs 
many a noble dwelling, taking with it the strong hearts 
which directed the movements of the one, and made 
the pride of the other. Such transmutations were as 
visible in Shauagolden as everywhere else. Dick Der- 
mody's relative was dead ; so was Aby O'l^ary, whose 
widow and daughter still lived and battled with fortune, 
which threatened to baffle them in the end. Their landlord 
was a middleman, the hardest of his class, although, singu- 
lar to say, there was a single green spot in his somewhat 
withered and stale heart which no one gave him credit for. 
It was the wonder of the world to hear that old Bob Mori is 
had allowed the widow O'Lear/s rent to get into arrears, 
and, still more, that he continued with her on just as 
friendly terms as before. But what to the world in 
general seemed a mu-acle, to the widow and Ellen was 
none. Ho had chosen to do what Dick Dermody had 
done many a year before, and had fallen in love with 
the girl, who might well have been his daughter, at the 
least. The old fellow battled with his feelings for a long 
time, but they conquered him at last; and foreseeing 
that he might convert the woman of his choice into a 
nurse, a housekeeper, and a wife, while the farm occu- 
pied by her and her mother might be turned to more 
pro'itable account, he compromised with his avaiico, 
and thought it by no means a bad bargain, ns he meant 
it should turn out. 

Thus thinking he proposed. Who can tell the suffer- 
ing and sorrow this judicious measure of his was at- 
tended with ? Dick might be forgotten by the world, 
but his memory still filled every crevice in Ellen's l.cait. 
It had refused many for his sake ; it had mourned over 
his silence ; it had hoped long for his return ; lis 
image was before and around her wherever she went, 
and to be faithless to the young dream of her early life 
was something which had never even crossed her imagi- 
nation. But this was her own secret, and, poor girl ! 
she had kept it well. No one knew how dearly it was 
cherished, and, of course, Bob Morris was as ignorant 
as the rest. He pressed his suit, therefore, as old men 
bent on riding their hobby will, and although honestly 
told by Ellen that she never could reganl him with af- 
fection, he still peraisted that she should try. Had she 
been alone iu the world, she would have been peremp- 
toty in rejecting him, but she looked at her aged mother, 
and felt that to make him a foe would be to deprive 
that mother of a home, and she knew the man with 
whom she had to deal too well (o doubt that he woulcl 
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▼cnt his displeasure in the harshest possible way. Be- 
sides, she had her mother's arguments to contend with 
as well. Mrs O'Learj looked at the prudent rather than 
the romantic side of life. She owned that Bob Morris 
was old and disagreeable — a miserable creature whose 
wealth alone made him respectable ; but then he could 
not live always, for he had a bad eough, and was getting 
thinner and thinner every day ; although, miserable 
and ailing as he was, they were absolutely in his power, 
and the only alternative which poverty bad left them, 
was for her to become his wife or his victim — to pre- 
side as mistress of his meagre household, or to wander 
forth beggars without a place wherein to lay their weary 
heads. 

It took months to do it, but at last the daughter 
yielded. Another half-year's rent was due, and disease 
had been amongst their cattle, which left them power- 
less to pay. The old lover pressed for something more 
tangible than words, and, at last, the crowning words, 
" I will," were heard to falter from Ellen's lips, although 
from that moment she was seen to smile no more. 

It was arranged that the marriage should take place 
in a fortnight, for the aged innamorato was impatient, as 
he had parted with his ancient maid of all work, who 
called him *' an old fool," and left him in a fit, and he 
was resolved not to hire another, since between his wife 
and his wife's mother, there was a surplus of bone, 
blood and sinew, to do all that was to be done. Mrs. 
O'Leary's farm and diminished stock were to be given 
up to him for '^ the arrears," and mother and daughter 
were henceforth to live with him. 
■^ On a certain day, about a week before the marriage, 
he called at Mrs. OXeary*s cottage, which had but one 
storey, to make arrangements, and to take an accm*ate 
inventory of tlie stock. He always expected " a lunch " 
(which he converted into a dinner) should be laid for 
him on these occasions, and having partaken of it now, 
he announced his intention to walk out into the gi'ounds, 
and see what they contained, politely assuring Mrs. 
O'Leary that there was no necessity for her accompany- 
ing him, and stating that she need not remove the de- 
canter, as he would take a little more spirits and water 
(cold) when he came back. He was in tip-top spirits 
himself, and joyously chucked Ellen under the chin as 
he left the room. 

Poor Ellen, on the contrary, sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands ; seeing which, her 
mother went to her, laid her head upon her breast, and 
poured such consolatory sentences as she could muster 
into her unheeding ear. 

*' Ellen !" 

The sound was low, but the young girl rose to her 
feet, and listened nervously — anxiously — ghastly pale. 

" Are you there, Ellen ?" 

Again! The voice came from the window that 
looked into the garden, and in an another moment, as if 
impatient at not being answered, a man passed his leg 
over the half window and jumped lightly on the floor. 

He Was a man of middle height, compactly and 
firmly made, with pleasant features, fine teeth, a fearless 



blue eye, and a profusion of whisker and hair. ISs 
dress was that of a gentleman, and in his hand he held 
a heavy whip. When he advanced into the room, be 
removed bis hat and laughed a short laugh, when he 
saw the start which Ellen gave on seeing him with- 
out it. 

^' I see I need not announce myselfy after aU," he 
said, going to her side and taking her passive haad ; 
^* where the heart is there will the memory be, Nellj ; 
I should have ^ known ifou amongst a thonaand — aye, 
amongst a thousand thousand, and hard as you were 
on me at our last meeting this very day seven yeai^} I 
see yen have not forgotten me yet." 

He wound his arms round her, and for a moment she 
yielded to his embrace. 

*< Oh 1 Dick, Dick 1" she said, at last, retreating 
from him, " why did yon not come sooner, or whj 
did you come at all ?" 

'* It is a long story," he said, '^ and I ^have hardly 
time to tell it now." 

" But you can account for your silence ?^ said Mr9; 
O'Leary, with whom Dick had always been a favourite. 

'< Not a bit changed," he said, taking the mother n 
lovingly round the waist as he had before done the daugh- 
ter ; \^ just the same kind look that used to excuse me to 
others and make me hate myself. Account for my 
silence !" he went on, releasing her, after a hearty 5a- 
Intc ; '' Its part of my story, and I conldn't accoont 
for the one without telling the other. Some time or 
other you shall know all." 

" It is — too late," sighed Ellen. 

Too late, is it ?" he answered ; *' and what am I 
to think of that ?" 

She hung her head. 

^^ Don't be afraid to answer me, EUen," he went on, 
in a certain off-hand tone and manner that teemed to 
be natural to him, touched by a tender eamestuess 
also, which had its effect. " I know more about you thao 
you give me credit for, and it is this knowledge that 
has brought me here at some risk to myself. I have 
had a project in my head for some time, but it required 
money to carry it out, and until I could gain that 1 
thought that you and I would be better apart. Well, by 
hook or by crook, I have got what I wanted and longed 
for, and as I have doue so, I came here to ask yoa 
to fulfil the promise yon made to me long ago ; in short, 
to take me as I stand, with a loving heart and a toler- 
ably long purse — to fling Bob Morris and hia proposals 
to the — whew I and to come with me — yon and your 
mother, to another far-off conntiy, which can hardly 
treat you worae than your own, at any rate.** 

" You — ^you have heard, then—" 

'^To be sure I have," he interposed, laughingly. 
*' Don*t I know that the old scarecrow wants to make 
you portion of the arrears, and to put yon in with the 
rest of the stock, as part of the hanging g^le. Con- 
found his impudence 1" 

*' Hush ! Dick, he is now in the yard without, and 
remember we are in his power-—" 

<' It*s well yon remembered it in time, ma'am,** said 
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a \roice from the door, which was followed by Bob's en- 
trauce into the room ; '^ and as this gentleman seems 
to know who I am and all about me, I beg leave to 
say—*' 

*' Don't fiay it," broke in Dick, looking at the whip 
which he had flung on the table ; *^ you can say no- 
tbiog good about yourself that I could believe, and 
nothing bad that I didn't hear before. Don't now— ' 
don't answer me, for all joa could tell me or any one 
is that you are a heartless old cnrmndgeon, who de- 
serves to be beaten to a jelly, although, except on 
strong provocation, it would be a pity to waste either 
anger or whip-cord on you. How much do you owe 
him, Mrs. O'Leary ?" 

" An awful sum," she said trembling. " Over forty 
pounds." 

*'And ytm call that awful, do yon?*' Dick said, 
taking out a pocket-book from his breast pocket. 

*' Forty ^ye pounds, thirteen, and — and costs," put 
in Bob, who prudently pocketed the insults given him 
by the determined- looking customer he had to deal 
TTith. • 

*^ Costs ! that is, you charge the widow and the fa- 
therless something additional for oppressing tbem. Be 
it so ; any sum would be well spent in getting rid of 
yon. Give him pen, ink and pifer, Mrs. O'Leary, and 
let him write yon a receipt. You shall never leave 
old Ireland without saying that you owed a shilling 
to no man. Don't now/' he said again, perceiving 
that Bob was about to speak. '^ T have an nulncky 
lii^ht hand that always longs to handle a thong when 
fellows of your sort come in my way, and if I once be- 
gin, it's not to-day or to-morrow you'll be wishing you 
hadn't provoked me to it. Thank you, Ellen — here's 
a fifty-pound note, and when he has wnittcn you a re- 
ceipt in full, let hira have it, but not until then." 

Terrified into silence, Bob slunk to the table, and 
began to fumble in his pocket for a stamp sufficient to 
cover the sura he was about to receive, while Mrs. 
O'Leary and Ellen, equally overcome by the sudden 
ap])ear:ince and off-hand generosity of Dick Dermody, 
Ivjoked helplessly on. Dick himself fixed his eye on 
the miser, and smiled when he saw him place his huge 
^poctacles on his nose. 

For a few moments nothing was heard but the 
tremulous scrape of the old man's pen, as he wrote out 
the receipt, referring to a variety of documents which 
be took from his pocket, to help him on. 

Suddenly, however, Dick^ careless tur vanished, and 
he became intensely attentive. From without the 
wi'nf]ow, in the direction of the garden, a whistle, ex- 
actly resembling the melancholy whistle of the curlew, 
viifi heard. It was repeated a second time, and again 
:i third, and then was heard no more. Still the scrape 
of i)ob's pen went on, and his whole soul was engrossed 
I:i I. e act he was doing. Dick, when the third whistle 
*«vjs heard, drew Ellen apartj and whispered to her 
in a low but perfectly firm voice, 

** There is danger in the wind, Nelly, and it must be 
near and^reat, or my pet carlew would not warn me 



so often. I am prepared for it, however, and with 
your assistance, I shall manage to put them on the 
wrong scent, and leave them in the Inrch. Whose room 
is this to the right ?" 

" My mother's." 

^' I remember. It looks into the boreen, good. Come 
with me a moment, and you shall hear all. Don't 
tremble, darling girl ; we'll live and die together yet." 

He disappeared, and she after him, telling her mo- 
ther she would be back immediately. 

Bob was still too much engaged with his penmanship 
to pay attention to this by-play, and worked away, 
counting up bis ^^ costs out of pocket " to the last far- 
thing, in order to make the sum total as near to the fifty- 
pound note as he could manage to make it, for the note 
lay on the table where Ellen had laid it down. 

Before he had quite finished it, however, a rough 
hand was laid to the latch of the hall-door of the cot- 
tage, which was unceremoniously thrown open, and in 
IT moment the room was filled with armed men, the 
foremost of whom was well known both to Bob and 
the widow, as Captain Despard, an active magistrate 
and very resolute man. 

The Captain looked round the apartment, and then 
nodded to Bob, while he addressed Mrs. O'Leary by 
name. 

" You have had visiters this morning, I think, Mrs. 
O'Leary," he said, " and I am anxious to pay my re- 
spects to one of them, so you will be good enough to 
tell jne where he is to be found, or in what quarter I 
am to look for him ?" 

Mrs. O'Leary thought for a moment, and then said 
that she could not answer his question until he would 
be pleased to explain himself. 

" My good friend," said the Captain, " you will only 
get yourself into trouble by trying to play the double 
game with me. You know as well as I do that the 
Captain — Captain Daly — the * Curlew ' his friends call 
him, I mean, entered this house and is still on the pre- 
mises, unless he has vanished in smoke." 

" There was no person bearing the names you men- 
tion, sir, was in this house to-day, to my knowledge," 
replied the widow. 

" Come now, think again, and don't get yourself into 
a scrape by aiding and abetting such a scapegrace to 
get the better of justice as he has done many a time be- 
fore," said the Captain threateningly. *' There is a re- 
ward out for him of two or three hundred pounds, and 
you shall go snacks! — honor bright — ^if you'll give us 
any trifle of information that may help us." 

Bob pricked up his ears, and moved nearer Captain 
Despard. 

" I suppose,*' he said, "that any one who would ttdl 
you where the Curlew is — I thought he must be a 
villain by his talk — would be entitled to a good slice— ^ 
say half— of the reward." 

" There and thereabout," was the answer. 

" You — ^you guarantee that ?" demanded Bob, ear- 
nestly. 

«< Freely," replied Despard. " Half the reward, and 
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the honor and glory of catching so renowned a vaga- 
bond will be amply sufficient for rae. Now then, speak, 
Mr. Morris, and tell ns where I may make my best bow 
to him." 

" My advice to you would be t(^— try that room," 
answered Bob, pointing to that by which Dick and 
Ellen had gone a few moments before. 

" The game's np with the scoundrel," said Bob to 
himself, as the Oaptain dashed at the door ; *' but bad 
as he is, his bank-note may be just as good as if he 
were an honester man." so saying, he took it from the 
table, crumpled it in his hand, and quietly iuurned it in 
his deep breeches pocket, retaining the receipt also 
until he conld clearly see how mutters might turn out. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dcspard found an obstacle in 
the v« ay, t\ v the chamber-door was locked from the 
inside, and withstood his best efforts to open it. 

" My advive to you," again quoth Bob, " would be 
(0 try a slcdge-bamincr, Captaiuf and to stand clear 
and let your constables do it, for a stray bullet might 
rob you both of gold and glory." 

^* I will ask no man to do what I am afraid to do 
myself,'' said the spirited Captain, '^ so look about men, 
for a rammer, and we'll unearth, the Curlew and clip 
his wings for him." 

It took five minutes or more to find an instrument 
large enough for their purpose, and five minutes more 
before the door, which was a stout one, yielded. It 
did so at last, however, and the Captain burst into it, 
and in a moment returned, with EUeu O'Leary in his 
grasp. 

" Either you or this girl have deceived me," he said, 
addressing Bob, " for I fonnd nothing worse in that 
chamber than herself." 

< If she hadn't a[ comrade, would she have kept you 
so long at the door ?" asked the astute Bob, with a 
grip. '^ I will swear ten thousand oaths that when she 
left this place, she was accompanied by a fellow who 
had a face only fit for the gallows, and she dai*e not 
deny it. Qcestion her before me." 

'' It is unnecessary," said Ellen, composedly. " If 
blood- money is to bo earned, it must be by Mr. Morris 
alone. I will own to or disown nothing." 

" Then we lose time and must try other mean?," 
said the Captain, desiring his attendants to follow him 
as he prepared to leave the house. 

At this moment, however, a new incident occurred. 
A scuffle and then a horrible howl was heard from 
without, and before the Captain could demand the 
cause of the noise, two of bis retainers entered his 
presence, dragging in, by main force, a ragged-lookuig 
spalpeen, whose face and clothes — such as ho had — 
were covered with mud and dust, and who bellowed 
vith the voice of a bull to be *• let go." 

" Who is the fellow, and out of what bog-hole have 
3 on dragged him, Heffernan ? demanded i ho Captain 
of his subordinate. 

" Who am I, is it ?" howled the captive, in a voice 
of a sick raven who was in ang'.n* and grief as well. 
" Amn't I Billy Muldly that lives in the valley, and 



wnsn't 1 going homo as peaceable as- a sky-lark drop- 
ping into her nest, when they laid hoult of me. Look 
at my elegant Sunday shute how they flittered it, and 
my bran new hat that I bought not above three years 
agone, in what jopardy they left it." 

Again he yelled, and in wiping away his tears with 
the cuff of his coat, left fresh layers of " clauber " oa hU 
cheeks. 

^' W^here did you find him ?" again demanded the 
Captain. 

" Wc found Liai Iiid in the shrubbery yonder, yoor 
honor, Capting," answered Heffernan, puttiug his hand 
to his forehead by way of military salute, " and I'm 
sure aiul certain he belongs to the Curlews, seeing as 
how the great Curlew himself rode away from among 
the tre: s, on that feemous black mare of his." 

" You Loai* what Heffernan says of ' you, Mr. 
Mululiy ? s.il the Captain. 

" I heard every syllable, yer honor," was the answer, 
" hut how can 1 help his telling bonne 'i-s when he has 
n J. iiiug like a conscience to ston him ? I'm not an- 
swerable for ever}' fellow with a lying tongue in his 
head. How will I ever get the crown into my darling 
caubeen again ? Or the dirt off my clothes !" and 
again he broke into blubbering lamentation. 

" Then the prime Wrd has got off, has he ?" qne<»- 
tioned the Captain. 

" Couldn't stop him no ways, yer honor, Capting," 
said Mr. Heffernan ; ^' cause why, his mare hates the 
wind, and could hai'dly be overtook with a flash of light- 
ning. They say, ho wouldn't give her for mines of 
dimonds." 

'^ Gone ! Then this gentleman mnst tell us whither/' 
said the Captain. " Hark you, my friend ; what rank 
may you hold among the Curlews ?" 

" Many a one of *em I shot, Capting, yer honor," 
said Billy, a little assuaged in his grief, but still a> 



filthy as ever. 



' For a curlew, whether white or 



black, carries tin pince on her back." 

**0h! you don't understand me, I see," pnrsneJ 
the Captain. " Well then, you have a slight acquaintance 
with the celebrated Captain Daly, I presume ?" 

' " Not to my knowledge, sir," replied Billy ; *' though 
I know plenty of the name — lashins. Tom Daly and 
me was cronies from boys out, and the last pfg ever 
he sowld in a fair, it was me got three pounds for him ; 
and Biddy Daly — but she wasn't a man — was the best 
hand at a jig that ever put a foot on a shutter — so she 
was, Capting. I'm in ho^s you'll see me ped for my 
spilation, long life to ye. Into the river I must iliro r 
myself, and lie there for an hour or two if I ever htpc 
to be sweet and clane agin." 

" Wc*il sweeten you in another way, and refresh 
your memory also," said the Captain. *' Here, Hefftr- 
nan, take the scoundrel into the yard, and let him have 
two or three dozen with a cart-rope, in your best style. 
Lay on until his recollection returns, and then let mc 
see him again." 

" Oh Capting I — ^Oh Giucral ! Oh gentlemin jewels 
all round, what are yon going to do with me.;" s^id 
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Dilly, ill an agony of terror. " Don't lay hands on 
me, sir, if its plasing to yoa, for Til only dirty you, 
and if you were to skelp tlio seven senses out of me — *' 
*'Take him ofiP and don't spare the rope on him," 
thundered the Captain. 

"Howld, Capting — ^howld hard a minute, Mr. 
Hefferiug," whined the victim, " till I spake a word 
to yonr sbnparior, who asked me questions it wasn^t 
convanient to answer a while agone, tho' maybe I can't 
do so now — for my skin's tender and I'm not used to 
be whipped like a mad-dog." 
'' Go on then, what have you to say ?" 
"About" — ^here he looked round and spoke low. 
" About the — but what's the use of my saving my 
bncon ?" he apostrophized, partly to himself, " sure its 
digging my own grave and making my own colTin I'll 
be if I turn stag on him. Oh Capting darling ! sp ire me 
the disgrace, and send me away with a vdiole skhi and 
a dirty pair of breeches I" 

He dropped on his knees and put up his hands in 
snpplicatioa 

" Quite impossible, my excellent friend,*' sjild Des- 
pard. But III tell you what Til do for you. Tell me 
exactly where to find Captain Daly, the Great Curlew, 
:uid I'll give you ten pounds — here it is — Wliereas if 
you keep your knowledge to yourself, I can answer 
that Hefleman will leave your skin as ragged as your 
{^nrments.'* 

Billy looked piteously around, but sympathy there 
wa3 none. '* Well, then," he said at last, " if you 
want to look for him — but you'll kill him if you see 
him with your pistols and carabines — ^" 

" Not a hair of his head shall be touched by us, I 
give you my honor," said Captain Despard. 

" And where in the world am I (o run for my life 
when I sell the pass on him, without a penny in my 
pocket ?" queried the traitor. 

" Ten pounds will enable you to get the start of 
your ill wishers, and the world is wide," answered 
Despard. 

" But I — I never handled the note yet, sir," said 
the treacherous Billy, with a keen eye to the main 
chance. 

'* You may handle it now and keep it if you like," 
faid the encouraging Captain, " with the understanding, 
however, that if you lead us astray, I will replace it 
with an ounce of lead. Here it is." 

Billy looked at it, taimed it round, gloated on it, 

and fin ally put it in some secret place near his heart. 

"Ten pounds !" he said. "Who'd ever think I'd 

handle snch a mountain of money ! I'll go to Paris or 

France, or Dublin or Amcr — ** 

*' Keep that to yourself and earn your money," said 
Dospard. After again looking round, Billy began, 
sighing deeply as he did so. 

"Does it lie within your knowledge, sir — Capting 
dear — to be acquainted with the hill of Mugamore ?" 
Deipard nodded. 

" And the valley that lies betune it, and Mony- 
audrew ?" 



" Where the lake is ? I know the place," said Des- 
pard. 

" Lord forgive me for my evil speaking," said Billy, 
sliivering and sjjcaking huskily, *' but it's on the off-side 
of that very lake the — the Gi-eat Curlew has his nesi. 
And now it's out," he went on, relapsing into tears, 
" v/ill I ever forgive myself this blessed and holy day ? 
Can I ever hope for a day's luck or a day's grace af- 
ter it ?" 

" You have earned ten pound by it — too much by 
half," put in Bob Morris. 

" Maybe so, sir — maybe so," whined Billy ; " It's 
easy for you to speak, for maybe you're doing dirty 
actions every day in the week, but I — " 

" How many men has the Captain with him ?" 
broke in the impatient Captain. 

" Not a one sir, then, except myself, and I — I'll 
never be next or nigh him during secla sekelorum any 
more," groaned the traitor. 

" Take care what you say, my fine fellow," said Des- 
pard. "We know the Curlews are a strong gang." 

" They are, then, sir, long life to them," answered 
Billy, ''but the Curlew himself only uses the nest for a 
start, when he's hard pressed, and has made other 
parts too hot to hould him." 

Billy stuck to his text, and gradually relaxing from 
his extreme remorse of conscience, gave Captain Des- 
pard full ten pounds worth of information regarding 
the haunts and associates of the Great Curlew. He 
accounted for the absence of the minor Curlews in the 
most natural manner; and although he professed not to 
know what brought the Captain into' that part of i ;e 
country at all, stiH he could not parry the fact th..t 
it was the renowned freebooter. Captain Daly, alias 
the Great Curlew, who had stood in that very room, and 
cscape'd from that very house. To this point of his 
admissions ho was pinned by thecorrobDrativo evidence 
of Bob Morrif , who had seen the man, and who detailed 
his features and general appearance with an accuracy 
which perfectly agreed with the account given of him 
in the hue and cry. 

It is to be remarked that when Ellon O'Leary had 
entered the room the kst time, she had fouiid jin oppor. 
tunity of whispering a few words to her mother, and 
that from that time, neither of them had ever uttered' 
a word, although when Billy Mulally was dr«iggcd be- 
fore the Captain, Ellen had turned vciy pale, indeed, 
which she had not previously done. 

Meanwhile, the active magistrate was not long in 
taking such measures as he deemed fit. The " Cur- 
lew's nest" spoken of, was imbedded in mountains 
about eleven or twelve miles off; but as the day was yet 
young, the place might be easily reached before suuset. 
It was of the utmost consequence that the pursuit 
should bo followed up while the scent was strong, and 
that the freebooter should be taken unawares. He had 
aiTanged, according to his treacherous henchman's 
showing, to await his return to the nest, leaving it to 
Billy's dexterity to glean such rooraels of information 
as he could pick up by lurking about for a few hoars. 
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With all Billy's canning, however, he failed to get out 
of Despard or his men the name of the ^' private infor- 
mant/' who had given them the hints which had been 
80 nearly fatal to the Great Garlew — ^perhaps it was 
well for such informant that the officials kept the secret 
of his name so well. 

Two or three cars — ^his own amongst the rest — 
were procured for transporting the party to the lake, 
and a sort of front guard, in the shape of five or six 
constables — there were no Peelers in these early days 
— was despatched before, in two's and three's, with di- 
rections to have their eyes about them, and to muster 
at a certain spot. 

As Bob Morris had seen the freebooter, Captain 
Despard deteimined to take that gentleman with him, 
in order to identify the Curlew, fbr fear of mistake ; 
and as Mrs. O'Leary and her daughter were involved 
in the matter, he was furthermore resolved that they 
should accompany him also, as, for the present, they 
were to be looked upon as prisoners, having aided and 
abetted the escape of a thief. 

To this arrangement, the widow and Ellen submitted 
with a good grace. But with Bub it was otherwise. 
He had the Great Curlew's note in hb pocket, and he 
had no wish for any further acquaintance with so des- 
porate a character, of whose exploits and daring all 
Ireland had been hearing for years. He had other 
sums in post bills about him also ; and although he had 
considerable confidence in Captain Despard's bravery 
and generalship, still his heart misgave him, and no- 
thing less than the prospect of sharing the reward for 
the Curlew's caption, would have consoled him for the 
journey he was compelled to take. 

As soon as possible the fleet got under weigh, the 
Oaptain on the foremost car, on the other sjde of 
which Billy Mulally sat, with a constable on either 
side armed to the teeth. 

It was near sunset when they descended the moun- 
tain, which almost shadowed the lake, on whose bosom 
the sunbeams were still lingering, as if grieving to leave 
so cool and placid a resting place. They had to leave 
their vehicles at the foot of the hill, as only a narrow 
broken path wound round it, and the cave called " The 
Curlew's Nest" was on the further aide. It was to be 
seen, however, from different points, its dark and for- 
midable mouth yawning wide enough to permit the in • 
gress of half a dozen men abreast. 

By Bill's advice the direct approach was avoided, 
and leaving the women behind, guarded by a constable, 
they clambered among the rocks, and dropped suddenly 
down upon the narrow frontage or esplanade from which 
the nest was entered from without. 

As yet, not a trace of the freebooter had been seen. 
All was as still as the utter absence of sound could 
make it^ when suddenly from within the recesses of the 
cave, the strong neigh of a horse was heard. 

"It's Aileen, capting dear," whispered Bill in a tremu- 
lous voice, ** and the Curlew himself isn't far from her 
side. He's dead asleep this minute, for he goes to roost 
at 9Qn down, like other birds of his kind. So I'll tell 



you what I'll do ; I'll treat him to a whistle of mj 
own that he's used to, and then youll have nothing to 
do when he walks out here, but to take him back with 
you quietly." 

He placed his fingers between his teeth, and whistled 
80 loud and so shrill, that the echoes resounded far and 
near. At tho same instant, almost, he made a rash 
past the captain, and in a moment was lost in the dark- 
ness beyond. 

Before Captain Despard could recover' his surpriie at 
his manoBUvre, a fresh spectacle awaited him. Above 
the nest, and around the nest, and behind them and 
beside them, armed men seemed to spring up like mush- 
rooms, in such overpowering numbei's, that to fight 
would be folly, and to retreat impossible. Every maa 
of them carried a gun, but forebore to use it until far- 
ther commands were given them. After a short pause, 
two young fallows leaped lightly from the rock above 
the cave, and stood before the discomfited magistrate. 

" You're welcome tD the nest, captain,*' said one of 
them, in a perfectly good-humoured tone, '^ and uulesi 
you're not agreeable, you'll find that the Curlews won't 
be behind hand giving a cead miUe a faltagh to 
yourself ^and your rigiment. It's a pity you didn't 
bring more of *eni that we might knock up a shindy, 
and show you what the Curlews are made of. As your 
guus and pistols are useless to jou for the present, Til 
trouble you just to hand them over tons, and you may 
be sure we'll make a good use of them, and that tbiy 
shan't rust while they are in our keeping." 

Captain Despard had no alternative but to submit to 
be disarmed, for there were at least thirty or forty boll, 
resolute fellows opposed to him. and he knew his own 
force too well to trust them in so desperate a cause. 
He gave up his pistols, therefore, to the young fellowr 
who acted as lieutenant to the Great Curlew, aud the 
remainder of his force followed his example. 

" And now, sir," said Despard, " that your leader's 
stratagem has succeeded, I suppose I am at liberty to 
depart ?" 

" Til at is altogether a matter for the captain to settle/' 
said the lieutenant ; " I don't think he's the man to tak^ 
so much trouble to get you to pay him a visit without 
making you pay your footing in some way or other, 
either in meat or in malt. But here he is himself. lon^' 
life to him ; aud he'll tell you the ins aud outs of it in 
no time." 

Captain Despard turned round sharp at this inritv 
tion, aud at his elbow stood no less a person thai 
Billy Mulally himself, in a different aspect, and in a 
better dress. His face and hands were washed clean, 
his red wig had been replaced with a black one; h* 
wore a green coat, and sported top-boots, and in short, 
the transformation was so complete, that it was only by 
his voice, and afterwards by his own acknowledgement 
of the rusCj Captain Despard could at all recognise 
him. 

" You sec, capting dear," said tho Curlew, still i'ul- 
tating Billy, " that I did ray best to earn your tin pound*. 
There is tho Curlew's Nest, and here fomint you is the 
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whole flock, and as to myself, why, for want of a I)etter, 
joa mnst look upon me as the Great Cnrlew of all, of all." 
" I own, sir, that yon have been too clever for me," 
said the discomfited magistrate, ^' and I suppose, like 
all fools, I must pay the penalty of my folly. I am 
quite prepared to do so in any shape yon please, although, 
as the poor fellows whom I have led into a snare have 
only done their duty, I hope that whatever my fate may 
be, yon will have some consideration for them." 

" Not a hair of their heads shall be touched," said 
the outlaw, in his natural free-and-easy manner, ^' nor 
of joura either, captain* I am quite content to shirk 
the hangman m3rBelf, withont exposing even those who 
destined me for his tender mercies to a like extremity. 
Bring up your prisoners, Thady, and let us see how 
many birds we have got in our net." 

"Yours is a desperate trade. Captain Daly," said 
Despard, when the lieutenant had gone to do his chief's 
bidcHug, '^^ and altiioogh you have succeeded in baffling 
justice for the present, I would advise yon to try an 
honester course, if you mean to continue safe." 

'' The difficulty, you see, captafa," said the bold Cur- 
lew, " is to find an honester profession than my own. 
Say that I tnni soldier, I shall be bonad to shoot down 
young and old— poor and rich — to turn cities into ruins, 
and churches into canteens, at the command of my 
superior, for my shilling a day, living on plunder when 
I can get it, and upon all sorts of devilment when I 
have nothing to do. Say that I turn doctor, what is 
that but killing made easy in a legalised way ? I go to 
my patients not to save their lives but to earn their 
fees, and if they have small complaints, I am bound 
to convert them into big ones, in order that I may ride 
in my coach by day and drink my claret when my work 
is done. As to the law, put me in the dock to-morrow, 
and there's not a lawyer at the bar that won't call God 
to witness, with tears in his eyes, that I am as inno- 
cent as the child unborn, and that any jury that would 
convict me, need never think of lajring their heads on 
their pillows with an easy conscience more ; always 
supposing, that my puree ia long enough to pay him in 
proportion to tbe exertion he makes, that is, to the 
number of lies he can cram down the public throat. 
No, no, captain, the difference between those gentry 
and me is, that they have law and order to protect 
them in tbeii* juggling, and that I am bold enough to 
do without it, and so have set up for myself." . 

The prisoners were paraded before the Great Curlew, 
and the first of them he noticed was 1^ shrinking Bob 
Morris. 

"Soh ! Mr. Morris," said the freebooter, " you have 
a fancy for getting others into scrapes ; now how do 
yon feel that you aw ia one yourself?" 

" I am a poor, miserable man, sir," said Bob, " not 
worth your anger, and if you will only believe me, I 
never intended the least harm to you." 

" See what money he has about him, Thady," di- 
rected Daly ; ** it strikes me that you'll find a fifty- 
pouod note of mine in his purse." 

'^ I won't — ^I won't be robbed of my little savings, I 



tell you," shouted Bob in desperation, as they laid hands 
on him. ^* I won't part with it ; I'll sooner die 6rst." 

^' Let him have his way, then," said the good-na- 
tured Cnrlew ; ^* strip him to the skin, and toss him 
into the lake, boys ; his own evil deeds will soon sink 
him to the bottom." 

Thus gently stimulated, the miser submitted to be 
rifled, and his pocket-book was handed to the chief. 

" Aye, here is my note, sure enough," said the free- 
booter, putting it into his pocket, " and here is your 
receipt in fall, Mrs. O'Leary, which I make you a pre- 
sent of. The rest I give to you, Thady, to be put in 
tbe common purse, as the Curlews can't be expected to 
work for nothing, and a fair day's labour deserves a 
fair day's pay." 

The lieutenant received Bob's treasure with a duck 
and a grin. 

" I suppose, sir, you will hold me at ransom, also," 
said Despard. " I have not much money about me — ." 

" Don't mention it," interrupted Daly. " Keep it 
in youl* purse, captain, it will serve to pay your doctor's 
bill. I am sorry to say that I must detain you and 
your men here for a few days ; but Thady and lilick 
will make your stay as pleasant sa possible. Here is 
grouse on the mountain, and fish in the lake, and if you 
like to swim in the real mountain dew, you have only 
to say so, and the bath is ready. I wouldn't requite 
even this much, only that I have a joumey before me, 
and, for fear of accidents, I should like to be well off 
the coast before my last trick is found out. No objec- 
tions, if you please, foi- while I am here, I must be 
obeyed." 

" And what is to become of your female prisoners ?" 
asked Despard. 

" Ttiat is my own affair, captain," said Daly, 
" although I do not scruple to promise you that they 
shall be quite as well off in my safe keeping as in yours." 

As he spoke he advanced to where Ellen stood, and 
after a whispered conversation of a few minutes, they 
both followed him into the cave, and from that hour 
forward, Captain Despard never saw them more. 

For full six days after this remarkable one, Captain 
Despai*d and his staff, supplemented by Bob Moms 
and a couple of car drivers, were rigidly confined with- 
in the valley, and watched by the Curlews. What be- 
came of their leader no one appeared to know or chose 
to say. He had vanished from the scene, and had 
taken both Ellen O'Leary and her mother along with 
him. At the commencement of the seventh day, the 
captain, on going forth from the nest, found that his 
guard was gone. There was not a Curlew to be seen. 
In their place, however, a strong body of troops, sent 
out specially to look for him and his missing party, oc- 
cupied the glen, and from their officer he learned that 
he was free, and that the outlaws had made good their 
retreat during tbe night. 

What became of their principal no one ever heard, 
but from that day forward, the Great Cctrlew was 
never more seen or heard of on Irish ground. 
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THE LAV OF THE LOST MINSTRELS. 

TMVT r. 

The struggles, heart aud }' .nd, that make 

The battle for prefcrmeii.. 
S « .veil are known throughoau the laiid, 

They need not my averment. 
Yet, fain would I a story tell 

Of ups, and downs, and crosses. 
Would frighten all the gentler aowU, 

Who count not gains or losses. 

From London town I bent my way, 

With Thes]^ian saints and sinners ; 
Rejoic'd to think this roving trade 

At least would bring me dinners. 
Of tenor bold our troupe was formed, 

And next a fair soprano ; 
With " comic man," and one who show'd 

His airs on the piano. 

The captain of our motley crew 

Was shrewd and bold and wily ; 
And, though too prone his lips to wet, * 

He reasoned well and dryly. 
The selfsame wight was comic man — 

A stage-struck, droll, young party; 
Who gave his time to qmps and cranks, 

And jokes more weak than hearty. 

He started from his smiling home. 

In spite of worldly scoffers ; 
And vow'd that 'gainst the ills of fate. 

He'd amply stock his coffers. 
No doubt, he drew, as best he could, 

On Hope as well as banker ; 
And, as the former kept no books, 

Good cause had he to thank her. 

And next came one of portly gait, 

With mechanistic measures— 
His only task to *' lit" the scene, 

And guard the artists' treasures. 
Though fond of "sips" and goodly fare. 

No shot was in his locker ; 
But haply, friends he found whose store 

Was "right up to the knocker."* 

To " manage" was my dreary lot. 

Described in bills as ** acting ;*' 
And ne'er was part by man sustained 

More thankless or exacting. 
How hard so'er I strove to please, 

By word, or deed, or letters, 
The singers said, in veuffeful mood, 

I did not know my *• betters." 

And thus began this bold campaign, 

AU doubt our bosoms spummg- 
O'erjoy'd to think the golden age 

To us was fast returning. 
In Sheffield town we iirst appeared, 

Our brightest hopes revealing ; 
The times were hard, but yet the " blades" 

Came gently o'er us stealing. 

Tliough Fortune emil'd, the ruthless BeUe 

The changes quick was ringing ; 
While folks around us scatter'd i)raisc. 

Our hosts their bills were bringing. 

* A favourite phrase of his, intended to express, in the ver- 
pacular of a stage carpenter, '* quite up to th9 mark !" 



To clothe the troupe and feed them too, 

Was labour so excessive. 
Tint claimants soon our progress check' d, 

By war the most aggressive. 

From town to town we cjuickly si)ed, 

More giving than receiving ; 
And soon we lound the captain's ** bank" 

Was broken past retrieving. 
That bank was one on which we placed 

Our full and stern reliance ; 
Aud felt we might, with well-fill'd cheques, 

Bid ruthless fate defiance. 

Despite the clouds which dimm'd our way, 

Our hopes were still residendent ; 
For critics said that ** stars" like ours 

Must shine in the ascendant. 
But some there were who rashly thought, 

Ere wc received a fraction. 
Our duty was to pay the " costs" 

Which help'd our joint attraction. 

And thus beset with woes that led 

Well nigh to our prostration, 
We joumey'd on till railway guards 

Delay'd us/tt the station. 
So low they found our funds reduc'd, 

Those cunning steam-fed foxes — 
They seized our dresses, " traps" and scenes, 

And took our private boxes. 

'Twere better far had this occurred 

On British ground theatric ; 
But now we trod the sister land. 

Whose patron saint is Patrick. 
** I fear," the gallant captain cried, 
* * We soon shall know what * qttod' is ; 
For if our way we cannot pay. 

The law will have our bodies." 

** We must move on," the tenor sang. 

In terms more bold than guarded ; 
*' In yonder town our well-known names 

Are on the walls placarded." 
The bell was rung, the steam was up ; 

The ffuard had well-nigh started— 
*' One half the lot may come," he cried ; 

And hence in two we parted- 

To tell the ills that chanced that night. 

No language can I borrow ; 
For 'mid the ** lot" my lot it was 

To wait until the morrow. 
Suffice it that in such a strait, 

Our artists' wreck was certain, — 
A storm around them quickly rose. 

Ere tbey drew up the curtain. 

And all this while, our lady fair 

Her moisten'd cheek was wiping ; 
A sight the tenor did not heed. 

For he was always piping. 
At concert pitch he vainly strove 

To calm the troubled waters ; 
Until at length a lull was gained 

By Erin's lovely daughters. 

Next day once more in union met 

The *• jMirts" that were divided ; 
For cash to those who stay'd behind 

Came, by the gods provided. 
But soon we found the fact disclosed— 

Our little barque was stranded, 
For angry winds ne'er ceased to blow. 

Since on the coast we landed. 
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PART n. 

And now to words each party came, 

Accounts were to be settled ; 
The tenoc'^ voice rose high with wrath ; 

The captain too, was nettled. 
His comic vein was like to burst 

With honest 'indignation ; 
" His books would show'* — but they, alas ! 

Were at the railway station ! 

Piano here approached the scene, 

Profound, and calm, and steady ; 
" To fight for right" 'gainst roaring might, 

His arm was always ready." 
He reckoned thus without his host, 

Af truth I fain would stifle ; 
In battle strife he could not fight, — 

The station held his rifle I 

Revengeful foe was this our friend. 

And much more firm than fickle ; 
But still the fact he did not own. 

He had a " rod in pickle." 
In sooth 'twas so, for much inclined 

This genius was to aneling ; 
Bat, hanh decree ! his fishing rod 

Was with his rifle dangling. 

Such cares as these, and many more, 
Our anger could not smother ; 

Small bUume, methinks, had been expressed 
•If one had slain another. 

In vain we strove a chord to strike, 
Which might be call'd harmonious. 

Each talk'd as if his hapless mates 
Had something done felonious. 

0, had stem Fate but lent me pow'r 

To deal in moral preaching, 
From non-success I fain would draw 

A moral worth the teaching ! 
A goodly tribe we left our homes, 

Each arm'd with best intentions ; 
Our gains were small, and — every voice 

Was tuned to harsh dissensions. 

Of civil war this luckless tour 

Would be a fit example ; — 
Oppose a friend Whose conscience bleeds. 

And on your head he'll trample. 
But hark I a sound " not loud but deep' 

Assails our wounded senses ; 
A railway missixe comes to say 

We trade on false pretences ! 

To meet this charge and clear the way 

To less disturb'd beginnings, 
We leave the present to the past, 

And mortgage future winnmgs. 
From loud complaints on either side 

Not one could claim exemption ; 
*7was not alone the railway charge 

That needed quick redemption ! 

To raise the wind each art was tried 

That could not bring a stigma ; 
But •* how to pay the piper,^ still 

Kemained a sad enigma. 
To check our course, for ^ood or bad, 

The printers raised their devils. 
Resolved,' despite the drama's claims, 

To stop our Thespian revels. 
VOL. Ill, 



But still in turn we reach'd the town 

Next in our list included ; 
And those who aptly thought us *' dead," 

Now own'd themselves deluded. 
In truth our lives seem'd doomed to reach 

The number counted feline — 
Those lives that were together blent,} 

Like singers in the glee line. 

So long we work'd our chequer'd way. 

By posting and by billing. 
That oft our angling friend observ'd, 

" We took a dealof killing." 
But now at last, the crisis came. 

That brought our dissolution. 
When questions rose, which in these rhymes, 

Will find not their solution. 

On ev'ry side appeals were made 

To our forlorn exchequer ; 
The tenor swore ; Madame declared 

No robe had she to deck her. 
Thus claims and threats fell thick and fast. 

As rain in stormy weather. 
But all was lost— tne chain was snapt ; 

We could not hold togethw. 

'* A veil should fall," the captain cried, 

"On griefs quite unavailing ; 
Let claimants bark, if bark they will ; 

My barque's unfit for sailing," 
The cause he knew as well as I, 

Which led to our disaster. 
No chart had we our ship to steer, 

And ** Jack" was good as master. 

At length there came the final blow 

To hopes that long were undone, — 
How could the crew without a sou, 

Get quickly back to London ? 
** Sauve qiiipeut," were now the words 

Each voice was loudly crying ; 
And hence, like colours, vouclrd as **fast," 

Away th6y all were flying. 

To me 'twas left to stem the tide 

Of all this wild commotion ; 
No cause so weak, no lot so poor. 

But merits some devotion. 
While others found the ways and means 

To speed them on their journey, 
I pray'd for means to plead our cause. 

Against a sharp attorney. 

On Erin's Isle my patienpe still 

Is doom'd to haitlest training ; 
I dream of home, but all my dreams 

Are lost in long complaining. 
Flow on, thou sweet, translucent stream, 

Hibemia calls the Lifiey I 



Give me but ivind my sails to fill, 
I'll quit thee in a jifiy. 

And yet, I love thee, smiling land. 

Of Murphys and O'Gradys ; 
I love thy hills and leafy vales. 

And bless* thy dark-eyed ladies. 
I love thy »ongd and gentle streams. 

The hues tliat deck thy mountains ; 
And watch with awe the gushing springs, 

That form thy noble fountains. 

I love the sea which round thy coast. 

Encircles flow'rs abundant, 
In praise whereof thy flowers of speech 

Could scarce be too redundant 
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i love the Und that owns the birfch 
Of Moore, that Ivric charmer ! 

Jind, loving thus the favoured iale^ 
For worlds I would not harm her. 

I love, but least of aO, (f) the spring 

Whence flows the juice Abemian ; 
And would not give one pearly drop 

For wine they call'd Falemuin. 
I love — But no ! 'twere vain conceit^ 

To tread the path of Lover — 
A bard so bright, the rest are dim, 

While o*er his shrine they hover. 

What fate befel l^e scattered band 

Witii whom my hopes wwe bound up, 
No tcmgue could tell, for all were darab^ 

Since our concern was wound up. 
Like waifs and strays at fortune's willy 

Each felt the sad suspension 
Of means to rove the world at large, 

Quite fearless of detention. 

But once 'twas said, thefetngers twain^ 

To make the Bank were striving ; 
An end they oeuld not safely reach. 

For theirs was reckless driving. 
The captain^s thoughts some folks deobuiB; 

Are far firam wh«« the stage is, 
Since not by part$ his-wholcMle wit 

Could yield him am^e wa)^. 

A happier fat^ than mine, I ween. 

To him hath been accorded ; 
Though men who hold such ** cards" as his^ 

Not often get rewarded. 
In "hiJting rhymes" I end my lay. 

No hope could be forlomer; 
For, sad nuschance ! my whole domain 

Is now a hole and comer. 

To draw a moral from my tale, 

I feel the dread incentive ; 
But here the moral truth prevails. 

My muse is not inventive. 
Enough to say, that those who strive 

To DC the worldls amusers, 
Slionld start with means to stop the world 

From being their abusers. 

O.H. 



WITII THE IIOUND& 

RUNNING A VIEW. 

Up to that time we had gone a sweUering gallop, and 
now the deer was in sight, as we dashed down a slope, 
which led by a long and gentle incline to a ralley filled 
with rich grass, even at that season of the year, with 
the Boyne sweeping swiftly through its midst. On 
my left, a long way up the river-side, I saw the ruins 
of Bcctive Castle ; and on mj right, far down, the 
water wonnd nntil lost in the shadow of the woods. 
Bat one dog Was in sight, yelping lamely some rods be- 
hind the antlercd red doer, who had worn oat the pack^ 
hantsmen, and riders — all except myself — and the per- 
tinacions, dry old gentleman, who stack like wax to his 
well-bred and wiry hack, and charged every thing, as 
Charley, the hantsman, told me, ^' like winking," when 
he pointed him oat to me io the field, some miles after 



stalling. Nobody knew him ; for, as we had gone on, 
I had asked several of my recent companions if they had 
any knowledge of him, and I was met bj a negative 
from all. Yet here he was, riding almost abreast of 
me, but St some distance on my 1^ His her^e was 
still fresh, although it was sixteen miles, if it was a 
yard, from the spot where I noticed him join our array, 
when the prancers were rushing at their fences as if to 
break each othcr*^ necks was tlieir special daty,- while 
he was riding steadily to bis jumps in the most metho- 
dical and bosiness-Iike manner. The prancers were 
gone — they had dropped off at roads or dropped ia at 
ditches, and here was the dry old gentleman, with his 
horse well in hand, going along, to all seeming fit for 
sixteen miles more, and we ninniog a view. We were 
almost parallel to each, other, now going down tlio in- 
dine, and bonnd for the broad river. Starlight, my 
horse, was the f»o}t» of oar ran, and bad began to hang 
his head nponmy hand, for the pace was fearful op to 
this point, and my good'hor6e was onl^ fiesh and blood, 
albeit fiesh well on, and blood whose correut swept, la 
days by-gone, through the reins of his desert-bom sires 
down to the steods^of the stud of Solomon, if pedigrees he 
true. »StHl, webad gone so far that I knew Starlight would, 
if be had a voice in the noatter, rote to go farther, oot 
to be beaten by the grim old ironsides, who was rush- 
ing, as if to snatch from us the boaoar of the most 
famous run ever known with hotmds in onr days. So 
I caught my trne hunter's head with a bitterer grip of my 
bridle rein, and set my teeth for a bath, that cold wio- 
tor's eve, in the river which foamed and flowed before 
us. The dry old gentleman was about two perehes dis- 
tant, and I knew he was setting himself in the saddle 
for the same pnrpose as on we dashed. A stride or two 
saw me in the stream, but, to mj surpriae, on good 
bottom, in shallow water. Stariigbt snorted and got 
up to his girths, taking a' flying gulp of the gratefol 
liquid as he went along. Higher op, my elderly Dop- 
pleganger was in difficulties^ and hb horse swimming. 
He was in a deeper part of the rapid Boyme, whilst I 
had met a ford. Not wiBhiog to lose my opportunity 
by waiting there, and still anxious to ease my consci- 
ence for leaving a fellow-creatore in danger. I shoated, 
at the top of my voice, . 

" Can you swim ?" 

^' That's my business !** was the reply, nttered in (be 
strangest tones I ever heard. A combination of soaod 
between the shriek of a Highland bagpipe and the sigh 
of a dejected trombone, is the only analogy I ean find 
for it. 

<' All right V' I shonted, as Staritght elimbed up the 
bank on the other side. ^' Tli mind the deer !" 

A cheering hurrah broke from me, as I stooped io 
the saddle to pat Starlight's neck, which was answered 
by a low neigh of satisfaction £i*om the game horse, 
as he bent again to his work, with a will and a vigoor 
which he seemed to derive fi-om his bath. When we 
reached the brow of the slope, I looked back to see 
Ironsides, as I called bin, seeking for a spot to get up 
along the bank, which as yet bo had not made out. 1 
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taraed round to look for the deer, which I savir still 
keeping bis distance, with the only dog that followed 
bitn nov7, as he scampered off across a country of wide 
cattle mas and small ditches, '' few and far between." 
Mf spirits felt rather low as I saw uo hope for an im- 
mediate termination of our bnnt, and I felt convloced 
of the-trath of the nantical maxim, that a '^ stern chase 
is a long chase ;" bnt still, as my horse shewed no 
symptoms of unosaal distress, I was determined to posh 
on. The grey twilight of the winter's day now lay low 
in the horizon, and I felt that this conld not last long. 
It was about twenty minutes sioce we had crossed the 
rirer, and no sign of niy former companion showed 
itself, whilst I found I was getting into a country I did 
not know. The hound was leg-weary and grew slow 
as he plunged along, abont three lengths before me. 
The deer had got out of my sight behind a thick hedge, 
some three fields away, and things were gloomy enough 
as we drew near a pretty wide gripe, which diyided 
the fields. The hound charged it gallantly, but drop- 
ped short. I could not pull up, and feared that Star- 
light should jump on the brute, as he struggled todimb 
the bank of the ditch, but, just as my horse was about 
to take off*, the tired dog dropped into the ditch again. 
Starlight swerved somewhat, although he could not stop 
his spring, and both of us came down, rolling in an un- 
pleasant embrace on the other side. I picked myself 
np first, and, catching my tired horse by the bridle, 
assisted him to rise. Leisurely enough he got upon his 
legs, as if he would prefer being undisturbed, and. shook 
himself in as rueful a manner as ever disappointed 
steed did before, whilst I drew my arm through the 
rein and calling Grip, the hound, with me, we prepared to 
look for a road, as we had no chance, in the falling 
night, looking for the deer. After going a short dis- 
tance through the fields, I found a gate which let me 
but upon a narrow and unused car- way. A pUntation 
orersbadowed it upon each side. I looked vainly in the 
dnsk around for sign of human habitation, and took my 
waj along it, wearied and despondent, knowing it should 
Icfid somewhere. The track was covered over with the 
growth of grass which bad rotted on the surface, and 
the sound of Starlight's hooves could hardly be heard 
as tkey fell, with muffled tramp and weary, on the soft 
path. Grip, the staghound, walked close beside me as 
if he were fearful, and, altogether, we were dull and 
silent company. We might have walked a quarter of 
a mile thns, and the night was now dark around ns, 
when we came to a bridle path which opened from our 
right upon the road we were pursuing. I hesitated for a 
moment as to whether we would turn in upon it, but 
finally pursued the direct road upon which we had ad- 
ventured. We had not got out of the line of the plan- 
tation, which still overshadowed the path, and, trusting 
to my horse's sight in the gloom, rather than my own, 
we went along. 

" Well, Starlight," said I, prompted by that impulse 
which is irresistible in darkness, to talk to anything, 
rather than be silent, " well, old boy ! I wish we had 
stopped with old Ironsides, on the Boyne bank r&ther. 



than hava got into this confounded mess of wandering, 
for the houour and glory of spending the night aljresco^ 
and nothing to eat or drink, to make it more agi*eoable." 

" If I am the person you refer to, as old Ironsides, 
young gentleman," said the same euphonious speaker I 
heard last amid the splashing of .the Boyne current, '* I 
beg to say yon have mistake^^HH^t^^ame, and %f% not 
likely to improve your ty^Htfon bySe peculil^ty of 
your manner of rSerenc^o me." ^ 

There was no doubt about it. There, as well as I 
could see his outline, was my fellow of the stag hunt, 
accompanied by his horse, both walkmg behind me. 
How he came there I could not tell. I did not hear 
him approach, and the first intimation of hi3 presence 
I had was in his extraordinaiy vocal 'phenomena. 

" Well, sir," said I, when I had recovered my sur- 
prise, " I must admit I should have spoken in a diffe- 
rent manner of you if I thought your presence was so 
contiguous, bnt I assure you I meant nothing offensive, 
and Starlight is discreet enough to keep his counsel and 
my hasty appellation of you. However, I shall feel 
happy to call you by your proper name if you do me 
the favour of letting me know it. Mine is Walton — 
Charles Walton, of her Majesty's — th Dragoon Guards, 
at your service, with the additions of being hungry 
cold, and benighted, and some twenty-four miles from 
any known point of friendly hospitality." 

" Humph," replied my companion, ** that is a claim 
then to friendly hospitality in an unknown point, and 
an inquiry for my name. Well, sir, you are an officer, 
and not consequently a gentleman : but you can ride 
like an Irishman, which is saying a good deal ; so you 
shall have the hospitality immediately — the name you 
can have now. My friends call me Florence O'DriscoU 
you have a different Torsion of it." 

" Well, sir," I replied, " I think I apologised for my 
error in that regard before ;.you don't want to have me 
do it again ?" 

** Softly, young man," said he, " don't be snappish. 
Remember, milUaire as yon are, that you are without 
supplies ; and you should not turn the inhabitants of 
the country you have invaded, in full bunting costume, 
into enemies, by moroseness. Your tactics are bad. I 
opine, at this rate yon will hardly gain many victories." 

I burst into a fit of langhter at his quaint and dry 
manner of expression. 

'< I don t intend to take the household defences of 
this neighbourhood by a coup de main" said I, '^ for I 
see none to take ; but hunger, it is said, will break 
through stone walls, and mine, I assure you, would urge 
me to knock at wooden doors, if I could meet any, and 
beg or buy wherewithal to appease it for myself, and to 
afford some refreshment for the poor brntes who are 
with me." 

" Come alon^, Mr. Walton I" said my companion, 
" follow me, and for the nonce your wants and those of 
your fellow-travellers shall be satisfied, as far as Flo- 
rence O'Driscoll, alias old Ironsides, can afford from 
his larder." 

My companion passed me, and we walked quickly 
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for some mioates, until oar farther advance was baired 
by a wooden gate in a high wall, overgrown with ivy, 
above which the oatlioe of the gables of an old-fashioned 
hoase showed, amid the gloom. Taking a dog whistle 
from his pocket, my fellow-traveller blew it londlj^ and 
a response was instantly afforded by the appearance of 
a glare of a light behind the gate^ which was immedi- 
ately opened by a man dressed in the fustian of a 
groom. After we had entered, we walked along a cir- 
cular drive, up to the hall-door of the residence, which 
wa?, as well as I could see, in the style of the Eliza- 
bethan age, with quaint gables and lanceolated win< 
dowp. Before we reached the entrance the groom was 
up with OS. 

" Take those horses, Peter," said O'Drbcoll, " and 
nmke them up carefully. They have had a long run. 
Give them both some hot bran, and bathe their legs in 
warm water. Let them have a good bed, and don't 
kill them in your usual style, by shutting them up and 
stopping every crevice where they could get a breath of 
air. Mind, now, what I tell ye !" 

^•Throth I will, sir/' said Peter, "and throth ye 
diJii*t ever know me to do that, but wanst, an I never 
hard th' end ov it since." 

*' Well, yon might do it again, you know," said his 
nmster, "and I wish to prevent you. Welcome to 
Wood park, Mr. Walton ! step in," said my host, open- 
ing the door of the parlour, where a fire burned brightly, 
" Take a chair beside the fire ; you aust be chill after 
your ride." 

He rang the bell, and a butler appeared. " Fagan, 
get us something to eat as soon as possible ; anything 
palatable will do us." 

, . " If we knew you'd be here, sir," said Fagan, 
«we'd"— 

" Oh, I know yon would, but as you didn'f , we must 
only be vulgar, and take pot-luck. Hurry, like a good 
follow." 

Fagan vanished, and we sat down to wait for our 
meal ; fortunately for our patience, we had not to wait 
long. 

THE HUNT rOtt LIFE. 

" That's pure native, and never saw the ganger's 
countenance," said my host, as we sat with smoking 
glassep, brimming with pnnch^made upon the most 
scientific principles-^our dinner despatched, and the fire 
blazing brighter than ever, whilst we regaled our persons 
in its cheery light. 

" I suppose that it is an additional recommendation 
of its qualities that It is contraband, and owes the sove- 
reign something ?" said I. 

" H'm, well, I don't know," added my host, " that 
my admiration for it springs from that source ; but it is 
a good article, without deleterious admixture, and not a 
drop of water in it, except what we have added our- 
selves ; and I never knew the exciseman's shadow to fall 
on it that it did not leave an inducement for the seller 
to make up in some other addition what he lost in duty." 

I watched the curls of the light vapour which as- 



cended the chimney from the pleasant fire, hardly hear« 
lug the last remark. My host, seeing my abstraction, 
grew silent. Grip had made his way up to where I was, 
and lay full length upon the hearth-rug, enjoying the 
flapping blaze. Some dream crossed his canine mind, 
for he yelped in a low whine, and moved uneasily. 

" Dreaming !" said my host, I 

" Which of us," said I, "the dog or myielf ?" 

" Both," said he ; " he bf his day's expe^encea— 
yon of heaven knows what." 

" But, don't think I find fault with either of you for 
that. I dream myself, sir, betimes— dream of things 
and people long past and gone. Some of the dreams wild 
enough Coo — bat when I was your age, I'd be talking 
of the famous run we had to-day. And, though I have 
had some strange field adventures, I must compUment 
you by telling yon that those of to-day were proofs of 
your pluck and endurance, as far as horsemanship is 
concerned." 

*' Have you hunted much, sir ?" said I. 

" Aye, young friend ! stranger hunts, too, than yov 
wot of. I tracked the tiger in his Indian jungle, and 
shot the lion in the Kaffir country. I tried my hand at 
kangaroos in Tasmania, and galloped a few ostriches to 
death with Arab Sheiks in the Sahara, and a more' mad- 
dening hunt than all those I went — myself the quarry." 

My interest was excited by my host's manner, and I 
looked a desire to hear the adventure to which he re- 
ferred, without expressing my wish. 

" Finish that glass beside you," said he ; " fill another, 
and take a cigar," as he pushed a box over to me ; " iho 
manners of the camp cling about me still, for I, too, was 
a soldier, and I like to be happy and not formal. I will 
tell you a story of a hunt for life : — 

" Sir Arthur Wellesley had beaten us back at Talavera, 
and I was left with a deep flesh-wound, from a ball 
which struck me on the right side, and passed roand 
under my shoulder-blade to get out beneath its point. 
What became of me after I sank down, faint frcm loss 
of blood, I could not tell. Bat when. I recovered con- 
sciousness, I found myself in an apartment fitted np 
with graceful elegance, and perfectly unknown to me. 
A vase of flowers stood on a table in the centre of the 
room ; a grhn array of empty bottles was arranged (m 
a beaufet. The windows were open, and the breath of 
summer ak laden with the perfume of flowers stole 
through the gaily-painted jalousies. I had somo fmint 
notion I must be mad or dreaming, and attempted to 
rise, when I found myself incapable of doing so from 
sheer weakness. Here was mystery enough, and I Uj 
pondering it over, when the door opened, and foot- 
steps approached my bed. A girl, young and rery 
beautiful, stood soon beside it, a tall and sombre-lookisg 
old man accompanying her. 

" ' Ah ! povero,' said the senorita. ^ I fear his m^ind 
wanders still.' 

" ^ There is a wild look in his ejea^* added her com- 
panion, * which bodes ill for him. I think his reason 
was never very abundant ; but it is certainly all gone 
now.' 
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<^I burst iDto a fit of nncontrollable laughter, which 
made my fair visher look scared, and her compaoion 
starfc back. 

*^ < Pardon, Senhora," said I 'Hhe caralier has made 
sach an impression on my risible faculties by his pene- 
tration, as to the amount of brains with which I am 
^ gifted, that I have no other way of testifying my re- 
spect for his acuteness but by laughter. However, may 
I ask you where I am — ^who I am with — ^how I came 
here, or am I dreaming ? for my last memory is the 
thonderlng of the British guns in my ear, and the rush 
of cavaliy around me, as we retired from Talavera 
before Sir Arthur Wellesley. My horse was lying dead 
beside me, and I myself, endeavouring to staunch a 
wound in my side.' 

'' ' How you came hither, Don Colombo here best 
knows; for to his kind offices you owe yonr conveyance 
from the battk-fidd to this,- the house of his sister, and 
myself his niece. He found you dying to all seeming, 
but not dead*; and though he dislikes your uniform, and 
your countrymen, the French, compassion made him give 
shelter to a stranger, wounded and neglected in defeat. 
Some six weeks have gone past, and you have got 
through a fever in the meantime. Whilst now, if you 
are not clothed, yon are at aM events in your right mind. 
Bat the doctor has desired us not to reply to your ques- 
tions, and liere I am answering everything you ask ; 
come Don Colombo, and let our patient/est.' 

'' Here leaving me in a tantalising suspense to hear 
more, she tripp^ from the room. Months went over 
and found me still the guest of Donna Olivia Ximancas* 
Hme found me more — ^her accepted lover. The 
war had rolled away from our dwelling, and many 
a league intervened betwe^ ns and the hostile armies 
now. For myself, the life I led was like a happy dream. 
The visions of battle through whose bloody paths I hoped 
to follow fame, had lost the charm which they once 
possessed, and in this old-fashioned chateau, and with 
this faur girl, no thought of the glitter of war, or the 
glory of victory, could bring a charm to win my sym* 
pathies from where they now were fixed. Situate at 
the end of a valley, the house where we lived was sur- 
roonded by a hi^ wall which enclosed a considerable 
space. About two hundred paces behind the house 
arose a high and craggy hill covered with brushwood 
op to its very summit. A favourite occupation of mine 
as my health returned, was to scale, by crag and cliff, 
up to the hei|^t of this hill, and enjoy the fresh breeze 
which swept it, and the broad view presented from it 
as from an eyrie. The height diminished in a gradual 
ondulation, and seemed to sink into a forest which ex- 
tended from side to side of J^he plain. Sometimes at- 
tended by a groom I rode thither to shoot a wolf, with 
which animals it abounded, and of which a stray indi- 
vidual bolder than the herd sometimes ventured toward 
its precincts. From those excursions I attained a 
considerable knowledge of the surrounding locality, 
which afterwards stood me in good stead. In the 
evemng a cigar with Don Colombo, a chat with Olivia 
and her mother over our coffee, or a stroll through the ' 



quaint old garden with Olivia herself, completed my 
diurnal existence. Sometimes ere the little family circle 
broke up for the night ; when the moon shone In-ight 
and unclouded through the deep beauty of the sky, 
we were wont to gather in the alcove of a window 
which looked eastward, and contribute to each other's 
enjoyment. The elders gave the recital of a legend or 
a tale, whilst Olivia bestowed the music of her guitar 
and the melody of her voice in some old Moorish ballad, 
or a softer chaunt of more modem birth. My share 
was generally an Irish melody, and sooth to say never 
since had I a more attentive audience. Often after hearing 
one of those beautiful native melodies of our land, they 
have besought me to sing it again, though the language 
' of the song was unintelligible to any of them, and the 
voice of the singer but little to boast of in harmonious 
power. True, I always prefaced my efforts m this way 
by an explanation of its sentiment, or a comment upon 
its history. 

** But this brief interval of sunny existence was soon 
to be overcast. I was now fully restored to health, and 
I was anxious to rejoin the army, at all events until 
peace should be proclaimed for Spain. My Irish birth 
had gained me the favour of Don Colombo and Donna 
Inez, the mother of Olivia. I had no obstacle to my 
suit from them, and Olivia had long since given her 
consent to our union. The only stipulation made was 
my retirement from the army, and my settlement at the 
Villa Ximancas ; I felt that in deference to military 
etiquette it would be necessary that I should continue 
in the service until the campaign should be concluded, 
and with this arrangement I prepared to set out. In 
one week I was to depart, and I had all my preparations 
complete. I rode out more frequently both for exercise 
and enjoyment, and had got over two days of the sev'n- 
night, when on the evening of the second day, as I came 
from the stable where I left my horse, 1 went into 
the garden where Olivia used generally to be found. 
I walked towards a little grove of orange trees, behind 
which was a summer-house, from whence I heard the 
tones of a strange voice. 

^' ' And who may the cavalier be who has been so 
fortunate as to win my fair cousin's heart and 
hand.' 

'^^An Irish hidalgo, Manuel,' was the answer of 
Olivia. 

'' ' An Irish hidalgo, — and what proof have you of 
that, my fair cousin ?' was the interrogation uttered in 
a mocking tone which nettled me to the quick. I 
dashed forward and standing before the newKX)mcr 
said — 

" ' The proof is here, Senhor, in his word of honour. 
Do you doubt it ? If you do,' I continued, * the fact 
that he is an officer in the service of his Majesty the 
Emperor of France, is enough to give you an opportu- 
nity of denial elsewhere.' 

*' Manuel seemed surprised at my interruption. I 
looked at him to conceive an intense and irremovable 
^slike to hun. A man aged about twenty-five, of 
middle stature and good face, but a villr.nously furtive. 
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glance, stood before me. A sardonic grin displayed his 
white teeth as he slowly uttered — 

<<'An Irishman, and a French officer! an hidalgo and 
a soldier of fortune ! The honour of a noble, and the 
sword of a mercenary! Are Irish cavaliers beggars 
that they come to fight the battles of a tyrant, or have 
they so little to fight for at home that it is not wo^h 
the brarery they are so lavish of elsewhere?' — ^he paused 
and then went on — ' Sir, I could have borne with yon 
as an Irishman, even without any authentication of 
your condition ; but aga French officer you contaminate 
a Spanish home, and if -you have befooled two foolish 
women and a doating man, know that a follower of 
L'Empecinado has the same hatred to every man of your 
uniform as he has to the foul fiend himself, and that his 
oath to his country binds him to spare no such cursed 
spawn.' 

' ^' His utterance' was thick and rapid as he spoke. 
' Farewell Olivia !' he said, turning on his heel and 
walking ra^ndly away. The clatter of a horse's heels 
resounded through the court-yard, and we knew he was 
gone. 

" ' L'Empecinado/ said I to Olivia, * the guerilla chief 
who spares no Frenchman. I am in bad hands if he 
be near.' 

" We held a consultation in the chateau, and it was 
decided I should start the' next day, as the danger of 
falling in with the fierce guerilla was so imminent. To 
save myself I shonld^ave started at once. 

" We sat in the alcove afler our evening repast, and a 
gloom was over our little party, which I endeavoured 
vainly to dispel. Olivia was pinging an old romance 
which told of the escape of a prisoner from a Moorish 
city, when a thundering knock ^resounded at the gate of 
the court-yard. We started, but no one moved, and 
the old porter wgilked across the court to open the gate. 
He had hardly undone the fastenings, when a score of 
armed men rushed in, and in an instant we heard them 
ascending the stairs. The door opened, and a short, 
squat-fellow, with ponderous limbs, and a sword drawn 
in his hand, moved across the room to where we 
sat. 

** ' Surrender, Senhor, said he, * resistance Ls useless.' 

" Olivia clnng Bhrieking to me. 

*' ' Certainly,' said I, pointing to the affrighted girl, 
* I will not resbt now. But, first, what is your charge 
against mc, that yon demand my surrender ?' 

^' ' Charge, ha ! ha ! that's good, he is a Frenchman, 
and wants t6 know the charge against him. Come ov^r 
here, Pedro, and fit him for his journey.' 

" Here one of the row of villains, who were ranged at 
the door, approached and tied my hands with a strong 
cord. 

** * Briiig him away,' said my captor. *Don Colombo, 
we venture to make free with your wine-cellar to give 
this gsntleman a lodging until daylight, when we will 
provide him a residence which he wont leave in a 
huiTy.' 

'^Don Colombo expostulate i, and the ladies implored 
of the guerilla loaler not to violate the hospitality of 



their home by treating a gaest in such a manner, bat 
their expostulations were vain. 

" * Bring him away !' he shouted, * bring him away V 

^' The men rudely hustled me down the stairs. Having 
obtained the key of the wine-cellar, they opened the 
door, and shoving me into the vault, slammed the door 
to, and left me alone in the darkness. I heard their 
aacending footsteps as they died away, and I began to 
contemplate my position. The conduct of som« of the 
guerilla leaders towards any Frenchmen who fell into 
their hands, was totally void of clemency or jostice. 
They had sacrificed even wounded men to their un- 
sparing enmity of the foreigner. [ had no reason to 
believe that I would be treated with more kindness than 
any of their victims. My only Hope of life lay in es- 
cape, but bound as I was, I could make no exertioD, 
and even with every exertion, and my hands free, I did 
not know how to make my way from my temporary 
dungeon. The cellar was excavated from the rock upon 
which the foundation of the Chateau was laid, and was 
secured by a strong door, which appeared to be ^e 
only means of egi'ess. In this condition I made up my 
mind to meet my fate as well as I could, and endeavoured 
to distract my thoaghts from the contemplation of what 
I deemed now could not be avoided. Strange to say, 
that w^ary after my day's exercise, the peril of my coadi* 
tion could not prevent me from becoming drowsy, and I 
sat down on th| flior some distance from the entrance, 
leaning against the craggy wall of the cave to sleep. I 
had been dozing from time to time, and was startled 
out of my rest on every oocasions by fearful dreams, 
when having got such an unpleasant disturbance for 
the third or fourth time, I determined to keep awake if 
possible. I had been for s^me time engaged in this 
effort when I heard footsteps approach, and the accents 
of voices in conversation as they drew near. 

*" Indeed, I don't know, Pedro, I'm sure,' was uttered 
in the well-known tones of Catarina, Olivia's mail, 
whed he's going to be shot to-morrow morning, why 
Don Colombo should give one so much trouble about a 
supper for him. But great folks will have their way.' 

^* ' Caerpo,' growled Pedro, as he put the key in the 
lock outside and shoved back the bolt, '^ I don'« know 
that I'd let you bear him anything, the dog, only I 
always like to see that my bird is in the cage, and here 
is the French cock, surely,' he added, peering at me. 

'^ Pedro had been indulging in potations, for his face 
was flushed. 

^^ < Here, senhor,' said Catarina, ' is a little supper for 
you,' as she laid a tray with some salad and bread on 
the ground before me. 

'' * Bdt, Madre, how caa the Don eat with his hands 
tied behind his back ?' 

" * Pedro,* she said, * you are not afraid he will in- 
jure you if he is loosened whilst he takes his food.' 

'^ ^ Let him eat as he is, or not at all,' said Pedro. 

'^ ^ Nonsense, yon are unreasonable, Pedro. If year 
commander L'fimpecinado were here, he would be less 
feirful of a prisoner. Loose his hands, I say, and tit 
them up when he is done his I'epast.' 
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^' Pedro growled a i«fusa]. ' Well, I will nnbiod him 
myself/ ezclaiaied Gatari&a. ' Whibt we are here, 
take this lamp and band me tke key whilst I anlooae 
bim, that I may lock the door if any one approaches.; 
and see ib there any outlet in the rault by which he 
night escape m the meantime.' 

^' My hands were bow free, the door was open, as 
Cfttarina went over ander the pretence of bcktng it, 
whilst Pedro examined the sides of the vaolt. A ges- 
tare of the head from Catarina decided me la my coarse« 
She stood oatside with the key in the lock. I sprang 
forward, -drew the doer to, and locked in Pedro, la .a 
sbwter time than it needs to describe the act. He had 
8«ea my movement too late to prevent it ; he roshed at 
the door, indeed, stumbling over the tray, and falling 
across it, bis lamp fell from his hands and left him in 
darkness. We rapidly ascended the stairs, whilst Pedro 
kicked and cnrsed at the door in vain. He was too 
far removed from bis companions to be soon beard. 
Having reached the bead of tbe stairs, we rushed aloog 
a passage which led to the end of the boa^c, and opened 
en the garden. Here Catarina told me that a horse 
wooki meet me at the walls of a rained monastery which 
was beyond the bHl, and near the edge of the forest of 
which I have before spoken. I nrged her to have my 
pistols and aome powder sent to me by a messenger, and 
grasping tbe bongh of a lime-tree which grew near the 
wail, swang myself apon it, and dropping down behind, 
was free to ran for life. 

*' I can tell yon I began to breathe freely as I climbed 
er ran np the hill, which now seemed the only banner 
between me and existence, and it was only when I 
reached its summit I paused to think of my ventare. 
There were two difficulties before me, ere I could reach 
France, even if I bad escaped from ttiis — the one to aroid 
the dangers of tbe gnerilla bands, and the other to sfaan 
being taken prisoner by the English army. I knew I 
coald pass naysdf off a»aa fioglishman on the gaerillas, 
bat I shoold depend npoa my skill in snbterfage, if I 
were questioned by any of the British officials. I never 
dreamed of a greater difficulty than those. As I took 
ny parting look on the friendly mansion where I had 
speot such happy days, the moon emerged from a clotfd, 
and lit op its quaint gables and arched entrances with 
the fall briiilancy of her soft light. I thought of those 
so dear to me within, and breathed a blessing in the 
fulness of mj heart upon them. I turned again before 
I departed, and saw signs of confitsion in the hurry- 
ing of lights from window to window, and the flittings. 
of lamps carried about the garden. I knew they had 
found out mj escape, and I felt that every exertion I 
could make would be wanted to get away in safety. It 
was a mile, at least, to the ruins where the horse was 
to be sent to meet me, and I knew that the messenger, 
having to make a considerable detour around thd base of 
the hill, would scarcely reach the old monastery as soon as 
I should. I had accomplished about half tbe way, when 
I heard loud shouts behind me, and the crack of a rifle 
broke upon the still air. Tbe ball did not reach me, 
however, and I rushed along with renewed energy. 



The moon was now in full light, and I could see several 
dark bodies moving towards me from the summit of the 
hill. I knew my only chance was in the horse being 
waiting for me at the ruins, or else immediate flight 
into the wood^ Tbe guerillas evidently saw me, as they 
were making in the same direction as fast as possible* 
I had reached the monastery, and stood for some mi- 
nuses in the shadow of the walb, when knowing' the 
value of time for my safety, I .was about to run for the 
woods, as I heard the quick stride of a galloping hoi*so 
approaching me. It was the messenger as promised. 
By the time he had reached me my pursuers were not a 
quarter of a mile away. 

" ' Quick, man !' said I to the messenger, as he handed 
me the pistols and ammunition. 
* ** * There is only one way of escape for you, Senhor,' 
said he, as I jumped into the saddle, '^ tlie wood, and 
it is filled with wolves ; but the other side of the coun- 
try is held by the guerillas, and you have no chance 
there.* 

^'^The wolves are more merciful,' said I, as I caught 
the bridle rein tightly in my hands, and I had rather 
chance them.' * 

*' Hitting my horse sharply with my heel, wc started 
from behind the ruins into the moonlight. Loud exe- 
crations burst from the foremost of my pursuers, 
who levelled his gun and fired at me without effect. 
His companions, &Ye or six in number, did likewise. 
One ball, better umed than the rest, tearing through the 
sleeve of my bridle arm, and graaing the shoulder of 
my horse, ixiflicted a slight wound. I dashed onward, 
and soon gaining the wood, plunged into its shadow. 

'^ Were it not for the occasion, I could have admired 
the scene here before me. Through the overarching 
branchiB of the forest the moonlight dropped down like 
a shower of silver, flecking the sward beneath the trees 
with what appeared to be drops of luminous glory. 
The tall stems of chesnut and sycamore rose to spread 
out. their broad, branches in a canopy of overarching 
leaves. Not. a breath of lur moved the verdure of the 
wood, and the voices of my pursuers ceased after a 
short while to reach my ear. From the closeness of 
tbe forest growth, my progress was not so rapid as it 
otherwise would be ; for as yet I had reached no path 
which occasional traffic of wayfarers might make more 
free from obstades for joumejring. As I went along, 
the scream of a startled bird now and then broke the 
stillness aroimd me, but no other sound of life betrayed 
itself. I had travelled thus for about two hours, spar- 
ing my horse rather, and probably, I was not beyond 
ten miles from the Chateau Ximaucas, when I was 
startled from a reverie on the adventures of the past 
day by a loud and prolonged howL It was answered 
by another, and another, seemingly from different points 
behind me, and at a considerable distance. I never 
recollect any instance in my life where sound had such 
an influence upon me. My very flesh seemed to creep, 
and every nerve was braced to a degree of painful 
tension. The horse also felt the sam'e horror, for ho 
snorted and became quite restless. It was with diffi- 
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cnltj I could restrain him from galloping away. Again 
and again the same terrible jeU arose, and the excite- 
ment of my horse became almost uncontrollable. I 
knew the sound too well. The wolves were tracking 
ns. The blood which had dropped at intervals from 
the wound in my horse's shoulder had lured them in 
pursuit, and our chances of life now lay in the animars 
power of endurance, and my skill in baffling the blood- 
thirsty brutes. We had no time to lose, and knowing 
not how soon they might be required, I endeavoured, 
and after some tronble, succeeded in loading my pistols, 
and then turned to fly for life. Bat, embarrassed by the 
trees, our flight could not be so rapid as was necessary, 
and I had not galloped a quarter of a mile, when, fol- 
lowing within a hundred yards of me, I saw the leaders 
of the pack of bandogs, and heard the rush and yell of 
scorjes behind. My good horse became terribly excited, 
and every power of my body was needed to prevent him 
• rushing at such a Speed that both of us shoidd infallibly 
be smashed against some tree. I knew the animal was 
exhausting his best ability in the effort to break away 
and distance the j)ack of brutes, who, now filled with 
the passion of their carnivorous instmct, followed to 
devour us, and I felt how necessaiy it was to husband 
his strength for our struggle to escape. I had ceased 
to care whither we went, and aimed only for the open 
places of the forest, as I saw them whilst we rushed 
along, using all the cunning of hand and eye to guide 
the terrified steed through the mazes of the path we 
were forced to adopt. Following with deadly keenness 
came the howling troop of wolves, shortening the dis- 
tance between ns by a gradually decreasing interval. 
The hundred yards that separated us at first were not 
seventy now, and I calculated with terrible calmness 
the probable distance we should get over ere the Seventy 
yards would be diminished to the breadth of the spring 
of the leaders, and then my fate was certain death. 
Faster than I was going I could not urge my horse 
without meeting the end I was so anxious to avoid, in 
being stricken from my seat by some of the lower 
boughs which crossed my path, and which, even at the 
rate we were proceeding, I managed to escape by a 
miracle. With a strange fascination my eyes sought 
every moment to mark the progress of the rushing 
brutes, whilst their horrible yells filled the wood with as 
horrible echoes. Nearer and nearer they were coming 
as we swept along, and half an hour had not passed 
since I first saw them, ere half the distance upon which 
my safety depended was gone. Then came the ter- 
rible thonght — ^had I only half an hour to live before I 
should meet the cruel doom of being rent limb from 
limb by the sharp fangs of the hellish pack which rushed 
behind me ? My head swam round at the considera- 
tion' of such a fate. I had lost my way in the forest, 
in fact, I no longer thought whither I might go only to 
fly from the cruel danger which was so imminent. 
The trees seemed interminable, and I had almost given 
up hope of escape by getting clear of the wood. My 
mind had lost much of that balance of coolness which 
was so necessary for my life. The overstrained nerves 



were beginning to react upon me, and I fancied that 
the leaders of the wolves were huge in size, and ap- 
proached me at a terrific ^ate of speed. ' Under such 
impulses I shouted wildly, and at the noise the pack 
behind joined their throats in concert. Terrified, hor- 
ror-stricken, I drew a pistol from the holster, and fired 
amongst the brutes. Chance favoured me, not skill 
One of their number fell, and the rest turned on him and 
began to devour him. Fighting, growling, mingled in 
terrible confusion, they plunged around the faUen ani- 
mal, in eager earnestness for the bloody feast. One 
tagging mass of quadrupeds was all that was discern- 
ible, as they snapped and bowled over the dismem- 
bered body of thebr fallen companion. One look was 
'enough to show me the similarity of my own fate, if I 
should be overtaken; and filled with horror at the 
thought, with a ciy of despair I gave the rein to my 
horse and allowed him for the moment the fiercest free- 
dom of his career. Recking not where I went, with 
the awful quarrel which I had seen taking place about 
the devoured wolf before my eyes, and the sniping 
and gnashing of teeth of the ravenous brates ringing 
in my ears, I would have given worlds for the charity 
of a sudden blow to strike life from my bniin. The 
dawn of- the morning had taken place as I fled, and I 
hardly noticed its occurrence, so absorbed was every 
sense in the purpose of escape. It revealed to me a means 
of escape, however. Shining through the trees I saw 
the flow of a stream broad and rapid. I turned my 
horse's head towards it, hoping as the wolves were 
not yet in sight, that by swimming it we might baffle 
them to track us by their scent. I approached its bank 
at last ;- but my horse refused to go into the water. In 
vain I attempted to force him ; he plunged and reared 
violently in his obstinacy. The yelp of the wolves 
again reached my ear, and knowing I had bnt the one 
chance for life, I dismounted, pulled the bridle from 
his head, and let him go free to escape if he coold. With 
a bound he was away into the woods again, and 1 sprang 
into the river, and swam to the further side. Arrived 
there I climbed to the top of a tree, knowing that I 
should be safe there at all events. Nearer and nearer 
I heard the howl of the wolves, and at last, before my 
sight, they galloped into the spot where I had stood five 
minutes before. Covered with blood, their mouths 
open, and giving tongue like sleuth honnds, they 
rushed along, taking the track of the horse I had let 
free to run for his life. Unwearied and fierce they fol- 
lowed his scent, and passed me like a vision of flying 
fiends. I was safe, and the first prayer that barst from 
my lips broke in my expression of thankfulness for my 
deliverance. 

" Years have passed over since that time. I am an 
old man now, but sometimes I awake from a vivii 
dream wherdn that flight is lehearsed with all its hor- 
ror and mental agony ; and my heart beats fast and 
my brow becomes bedewed with a cold sweat, as I 
think agsun of the suffermg of that run for life. 

' The wars were over when 1 stood again in the 
Chateau Ximancas. I had survived the fortunes of 
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Russia, and the defeat of Waterloo. I had seen mj 
Imperial master brought far from the land of whose glory 
his name most be the brightest symbol, to die npon a 
barren rock in a tropical clime ; and, weary of the world's 
mutations, I tnmed to seek her, whose memory had 
cheered me by many a dreary bivouac, and in many a 
fatal day, and found myself again in the well-known 
apartment, which I bad left to undergo such numerous 
perils. At the seat by the old-embayed window was 
one form familiar of old ; I approached and laid my 
hand npon his shoulder. A quick and questioning 
look was fixed upon me, and then — 

" * I know you, dear friend,' said Don Colombo, * and 
welcome you to your home' — 

" ' Olivia,' said I, impetuously * what of her ?' 

** * Come,' said he ' she awaits you ; all despaired of 
year return but her. She said you would be here, one 
day. I will bring you to her now.' 

'^ The kindly old man took my hand, and led me into 
the garden. We passed along towards the little oran- 
gery. The moon was in the sky, bright as when I last 
looked upon the spot. Tree and flower seemed beauteous 
m its light. The wind was hushed into softest whispers, 
and the song of the nightin^^ale swelled in plaintive 
cadence upon the air. A marble cross, upon whose 
arms hung a wreath of immortelles, stood lonely amid 
all the beaaty — ^image of pain, of trial, and of triumph. 
A shadow, as I looked upon it, seemed to have fallen 
upon all I beheld, the glory passed from earth and 
heaven. My heart stayed its pulsation. 

•* ' Olivia,' I murmured, * I see her not.' 

^ ' She is here,' said the old man, weeping now, 
and pointing downwards^ ^keeping her tryst, full of 
lore, full of faith, full of hope, that yet ye shall meet 
where there is no parting." 

** My friend, I am lonely now — ^a defeated soldier in 
the battle of life. I come back, betimes, to the only 
9pot where I find the old greetings, and the old smiles, 
which wanned my heart when I was young. I am an 
Irishman, and I love this fair land of ours, though the 
ties which bound ine to its soil are broken or loosened 
many a year ago. The hUls have grown friends, and 
the rivers have a voice of kindness to me since, when 
loved friends are gone, and dear voices silent. It is 
my pleasuro whilst I live — a melancholy, one, I grant 
you— but a pleasure which nothing else can accord 
me now. But when all those yearnings are over, 
and all those wanderings done, I shall find a quiet rest 
under the marble cross in the orangery of Ximancas, 
far away beneath the sunny sky of the land of my 
fathers, the land of chivahy and of song — ^true and 
gallant Sp lin." 

W. 



INHABITANT AND SLAVE. 

A TALE OF THE WEST. 

TuRNiNO away from the main thoroughfares of Galway, 
I entered upon a narrow street, upon whose footpath it 
was necessary to bring the utmost vigilance to bear, 
for there were surprises at every step, and some of them 
not of the most agreeable. The winter had passed away 
from the air, but in the giim old hoases on either side 
it still seemed to have a habitation. The tender, deep 
blue sky, with its varying, soft, snowy clouds, looked 
pityingly down between the quaint eaves overhead, on 
which the white moonlight struck, bringing out their 
eccentricities anto high relief, and frecking the walls with 
black shadows, and dark, suspicions- nooks and corners. 
The echo of my steps soon became the only sound anigh 
me. For it was late, and later in those retired streets 
than in the more living thoroughfares. From them the 
voices of vendors, night- wandering oyster-men,, and 
others, whose wares, according to themselves, were of 
marvellous worth, came, in passing waves, down the 
quiet streets, but soon became chilled into nothingness, 
The wandering Jew ventured not here, with mysterious 
whispers concerning ancient raiment, or umbrellas fit for 
the sacrifice. Had he a fear of the quietness of the 
place ? I fear not. His heart is bound in triple brass^ 
and no place is sacred from him, unless it be unfur- 
nished with buying or selling human nature. 

So faring, and being in my thoughts somewhat ab- 
stracted, I arrived at the house, after but a few plashes 
into unexpected pools, and two detours made to avoid a 
beam, which vexationsly turned out, on nearer inspec- 
tion, to be nothing else than a moon-beam. I stood 
before the house at last, the landmarks which had 
guided me being unmistakable. A quaint place it was, 
standing there in the oblique moon-light, with a brow 
that had worn the changes of two hundred years, and 
looked upon many generations of men — men quick bands 
at sword, merchants rich in Spanish trade, and royster- 
ing gallants, forgetting everything but revel and queru- 
lous honour. Yet non9, surely, could pass its massive 
portal many times without being reminded of things be- 
yond — by the pious legend carved above their heads, 
teUing how vain is the labour of the builder, if God 
bnild not. And in some of those dungeon-like rooms, 
no doubt, the innocent murmur of a baby, through its 
gentle slumbers, had sounded, gratifyingly to the form that 
watched beside it, and sanctifyingly to many a mailed 
warrior or anxious merchant — entering their hearts 
like a ray of sunshine into a dungeon, like a seed blown 
from a valley up into the bosom of the hill, there to 
germinate and bring forth produce manifold. A build- 
ing it was, mas:?ive, square, and of great strength ; not 
formed of flimsy brick, but solid stone, three stern storeys 
high, and containing in its breadth three windows, which 
seemed but enlarged loopholes. Entering the gloom of 
its archway, I came into the little sqnare court in the 
centre, for, like many another old Galway house, it was 
built in the ancient continental style ; that court, uo 
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doabt, had often been thronged with glittering cavaliers 
before a foray, and oflen heard their exdamatioDs when 
thjBj returned with their leader, before separating. How- 
ever, with these speculations I specalated not long, 
bat espying the atone stair in the corner, which had 
been gignidixed to me, I ascended with a certain 
amount of circumspection. The court-yard got bat 
little light from the moon ; here there was only a wierd, 
lonesome, and dusky twilight through the heavy win- 
dows. Passing three of the latter, as directed, I saw at 
the end of the stone corridor before mo, a square of 
light lying on the flags, and stretching from beneath a 
door, I knocked, and heard a mnrmar inside, so, tak- 
ing it for a hospitable peTmission, I entered. 

^* Burned its little nose again, did it ?" said a manly 
voice, softly as though it were addressing a baby. But 
baby there was none. I looked round the strong, square 
apartment. Books were piled on several sides, gloomy 
tableaux of split skulb and bleeding hearts deformed the 
walls. In the very centre of the room stood *' The In- 
habitant," his right hand uplifted in a menacing manner 
•«^he stood, a frightful, blanched skeleton ! 

Thus was he in the middle of the room. F.veiy thing 
had to make way for him. Table, books, chairs, were 
huddled in comers, with the exception of the chair oc- 
cupied by a human being, evidently his slave and servi- 
tor, who was respectfully seated at one side of the 
fire, half-turf, half-bogwood, heaped in the mighty 
hearth. 

^' Burnt its neat little noee, did it ?-— oh, fie !** re- 
peated the voice, as I made one step in, and stood for a 
moment dumb with astonishment at what I ^aw and 
heard. 

r ** Hallo !" cried I, at length bursting my bonds, and 
^ hallo!" I repeated, in a loud stem voice, to restore 
my own courage, and at the sound the Inhabitant, as 
it seemed to me, gave a cold, unimpassioned chuckle, 
whereupon his slave, with a start, leaped up and grasped 
me by the hand. 

^^ Beware I" be 6aid, '^ beware, tread softly, make 
not a sound, or all's lost." 

I shut the unwieldy door, an'Q, on turning, beheld 
The Inhabitant looming in a distant comer, with a dark 
object on his head, which I soon discovered to be my 
hat, a tribute, it appears, that he exacted from dl 
guests. 

**'Tis gone, 'tis over, 'tis past," said my friend, 
^ slave no longer," in a mellow, hearty voice, as though 
some mysterious weight had been removed from his 
mind. ^' I blame you not, but I must feed the faithful 
one, in its antre." 

" Now, under the sun, what do you mean ? You're 
as like a speluncated necromancer, in this old place, as 
ever I read of ; unfold, unveil, what mean you ?" 

" Ha !" he replied, " hist, it is — 'tis there yet ; not a 
word ;" and taking a piece of cheese, he crambled it 
into fine crambs, and, in a stooping, reverential attitude, 
he bore them towards The Inhabitant and laid them at 
bis feet. 

^< Hare you become an out and out heathen, through 



living by yourself, my poor fellow 1 Bring that back 
this insUnt I" 

But he merely pressed upon my arm, signifying to be 
still ; and, listening with an odd aeasatk>B of iniquity, I 
heard a slight rustle, and in a second a dark form was 
ia the centre of the cheese crumbs. 

'' Now, you surely have gone cl^a cracked. What 
oraae have you to be cherisbing these pestiferous Uuls 
creatures ? Fm roatutinally besieged by cats at my 
lodgmgs ; you shall have half a dozen, distributed jadi- 
oioQsly round your apartment before to-morrow aight." 

*' Peace ! my friend 1" he answered, with dignity, 
"peace. Cats are good for rats and flies. For rats, because 
those animals iive prejudicial to the useful mouse; for 
flieq, because flies ^disagree with them, are little uotrittfe, 
though highly stimulant, and thus prodoce a distaste for 
other food. Cats intoxicate theoBelves upon flies, aod 
slowly perish, and they deserve death for two reasons. 
Firstly, because their duty is, I maintain it, to expel rats, 
and that duty they neglect. Secondly, beings that iatoii- 
cate themselves, whether with food or with drink, are 
hurtful to social comfort, and should perish. Let 
them." 

" You're very ungrateful to the worthy feline race, 
and I can see that ingratitude has produced its nataril 
fruit, inasmuch as your miod has grown perverse, aid 
preserves, cherishes, and nourishes beings which greaily 
must annoy you." 

^' The mice! Not so. They amuse me. Did yoo 
hear a squeak ? They come and bum their little noses 
behiod the grate oocasionally. They save my life, too. 
I ask you to turn your gaze from the Inhabitaut and 
to look aronnd you. You behold the strength, the mur 
slfe strength of this place. You also behold (tun roood !) 
that glorious oaken door. Now, when that isclosed, in the 
short space of a few hours, to live in thia room woaM 
be an impossibility, the air would not be renewed, 
would be carbonised and hateful. On the other hand, 
here are faithful mice ; they have constructed for my 
benefit, and perhaps — I say perhaps — their own con- 
venience, a complete system of arteries, through which 
the external air gains plenteous admission into this room, 
and entering by so many pores, produces no dranghr^ 
which is « magnificent benefit. Indeed, they sacrifice 
their own comfort to mine. For, I do not believe that 
a mouse is insensible to colds, and yet, in each of these 
arteries a thorough draught is establiiJied, and in fine 
working order." 

'^ Perhaps they have recesses wherein to retire." 

*^ Aneurisms of those arteries, precisely ; a good idea, 
but that is no reason why you should be starved, though 
inventors often are ." 

He stamped on the floor thrice, and, afler a short 
space, I heard a shuffling noise approach along the cor- 
ridor, and stop outside the door. 

^' Peeping through the key-hole agun," muttered my 
friend ; '' I'll have to stop that shortly.' Come in, come 
in, Elizabeths," he cried aloud ; ^< don't do that again,** 
he added menacingly. 

The door was opened with great circumspection, and 
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wa ancient, withered, and wrinkled visage, gifted with 
a determined hookrnose, most sasplcions ejea, and thin 
Up?, compressed as though thej were holding in impor- 
tant secrets, and feared to let an admission escape them, 
appeared. Seeing the coast clear, bat still keeping her 
eyes fixed alternately on the Inhabitant and his slave, 
she favoared ns with a full view of her stout bnt brief 
person. She looked slightly startled at having been de- 
tected at. the key-bole, but it produced no shame, it 
only rendered her doubly wary ; it was not out of curi- 
osity, but through precaution, that she had looked. 

" Elizabetba," said my friend, " will you give" — 

" I won't, I won't, I won't," said she, very rapidly, 
and shaking her head indignantly, *4 won't and I shan't, 
and go 'long with you. Iss, faith, iss, before a wit- 
ness, that's 1/our look out; but I won't. You may 
climb the air, and plough the rgcky hills, but I won't." 

'*Give us the tea, will you, and be quiet." 

'* Iss, inagfa, 'tis only the tay now, is it, ocfa,maurya !" 
sbe said, incredulously, but arranged the tea-things, 
carefully keeping at the opposite side of the table from 
my friend, )ind backing out when all was done. Then, 
fall of curiosity, I asked — 

"Why Considine, what's the matter? Are you 
seeking to extract a promise of marriage from that old 
— excuse me — charming damsel, before witnesses? 
Has she proved inconstant and leflt you here to me ? 
Is this the secret of your living in this ancient tene- 
ment ? Discovered at last, my lad !" > 

"Merriment becomes youth no doubt, bnt I," — he was 
about twenty-five — " I have graver thought You ob- 
served that sagacious but fearfully circumspect old 
dame? She has a complication of heart-diseases, in> 
dading one of the most rare and strange. How did I 
get to know it ? You may well ask. But the fact is, 
she Is a tradition among us. Two generations of stu- 
dents have left since it was first discovered ; I form a 
member of the third. She had been brought to the hos- 
pital several years ago, for bronchitis, and this was then 
found out. Whether she knew it before, I can't say ; 
if she did, she was singularly uncommunicative, and had 
no love for science. She told none, and sought to evade, 
without leaving a knowledge of whereabouts she dwelt. 
Bat, 0*Linski, a student with a serpent's wisdom, 
tracked her, and took these rooms, which she serves. 
He was under the firm and fond impression that she 
mast shortly die, and hoped to allare her into leaving 
him her body. But she didn't. He had to part, and 
to a junior, bis confidential friend, he left her as a legacy. 
He, Costello, with the ardour of youth, read up all works 
open the heart, in the expectation of obtaining her's at 
last. But he, also, had to go, and I am his legatee. 
For which I am wholly grateful, and have, taken my pre- 
cautions. You see that heap of papers ? Good. They 
form the essay, which will obtain for me European re- 
aown— every thing is. there, commencement, history, 
and peroration. All it wants is the kernel, and Eliza- 
betha will aflford that. She is breaking fast ; she'll go 
before my departure ; don't you think so ?" 

I could not answer in the afi&rmative ; she was stout 



and strong as a pieee of oak in appearance ; I could, 
however, consolingly say, ^* Who knows what may hap- 
pen ? Perhaps so." 

Inspurited by this hope within him springing, Consi- 
dine promised to accompany me to the ** pattern" of 
Menlo, on the morrow, being the first of May. '^ Yet," 
he said, dissuadingly, " why not come down here, 
and have a magnificent read ? We would unearth the 
M theories — we would chase the thoughts of nations 
upon these noble subjects. We would," he added, en^ 
thusiastically, ''find the most glorious ^citement in 
beholding error falling away, and truth advancing-^ 
truths discovered, and a succeeding geoeralion looking 
npon it as old-fashioned error, and a succeeding one 
doing justice to it. 0, what a mine of mines ! What 
precious metals ! What quaint imaginings I Yet, I am 
not sorry to give welcome to the May. No one can en- 
joy it like us — we who are * book-worms.' But not so, 
rather are we bees. Far, whereas, the book- worm, 
properly so called at college, merely reads his own branch, 
We enter many treasuries. So the so-called ' wild ones' 
are but book-worms after all. They have only time to 
read what they're to be examhied in, and that not well. 
See them half a night in the billiard -room, drinking 
brain-dulling beer, or wrathful whiskey ; then, again, 
needing strong, stimulating sports. They can't enjoy the 
country, if they slaughter not its dwellers, returning dila- 
pidated and draggle-tailed to a meohanical and steam- 
pressure ' cram.' Think — ^they have no time to think or 
enjoy their studies.*' 

'' Have you studied the medical works in Irish at 
all?" 

" I have not', nor Irish itself. The works are not 
procurable, so I won't study the language. They are 
very curious, I understand. But 'tis late, good night, 
and be on the Wood-quay early." 

On the Wood-quay faithfully we met^ although '^ early** 
turned out to mean eleven o'clock. Boate were there 
in plentj. All was gala. Streamers of green and white, 
and alf gay colours, fluttered from slender masts, moving 
in varying lines up the pleasant, wide<-bo8omed G<MTtb. 
The air was alive with merry laughter, jest, and jibe. 
Joy was the order of the day, mishaps but raising a 
merrier laugh. Between the green shores, past old square 
towers, that stood lonely as herons upon the banks we 
sailed, tacked, and rowed, till Menlo Castle appeared, 
amid the spacioas landscape, before ns ; near it the ivied 
ruins of an old abbey, close, beside the river, and just 
where the river ceases to be, and the wide waters of 
Longh Corrib bound the horisen before us. 

Philosophic sedatenesa barely maintained its reign 
npon Considine's handsome face, as we strolled from the 
shore, past the castle into the woods. There, in glades, 
were groups of snowy tents ; and under some noble trees 
the mnsical tones of the soft Irish pipes and pleasant 
fiddle were heard ; and wherever they went forth, num- 
rons dancers surrounded them. More numerous were 
the on-lookers, watching with respect and an admiration 
not unmixed with envy, the agile pertbrmers of the jigs, 
whose serious but happy countenances betokened the 
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importance of the occnpation. After a time, and after 
a dance or two, we turned from the ever-movuig crowd, 
and entered a tent. There we met a table of friends, 
who immediately voted Considine to the chair, aud 
nobly be filled it. Many were the jovial songs and 
toasts, till the chairman, casting his eyes along the 
table, found that all glasses were empty, and no replcn- 
bhing appeared in the bottles, so the spirit of philosophy 
fell apon him, and, quelling the tumult with a knock, he 
enunciated the solemn phrase : 

" Let us moralise !" 

Now, this was, no doubt, good aa an abstract idea, 
but not very likely to be adopted. And, unfortunately 
for the chairman's own adoption of it, a wandering and 
bewildered dog rushed against his legs. Now, from 
what cause I never could find our, but the fact stood, 
that he had an intense horror of the canine race. So, 
the moment he felt the touch, his frame thrilled with a 
sndden exasperation, and seizing the poor animal by 
the back, he flung it high into the upper regions of the 
tent. There it made two or three vague gyrations, and 
came down into the open hood of a young girl's cloak. 
She, horrified at the load on her shoulders, shrieked aloud, 
and there was sndden tumult and confusion, for no 
Irishman could suffer a woman to be insulted without re« 
venge. Whilst a sharp rat-tat told that the shilelagh was 
at play between some of the students and the peasantry, 
Considine dashed to the girl's side, and made the most 
eloquent apologies. She looked a moment bewildered, 
for she did not understand a word of English, and then, 
very good-humoured and smiling, as she comprehended 
his gestures, and listened to the whisper of a very hand- 
some girl beside her. The whisperer was evidently of a 
higher class, probably a well-to-do fanner's daughter, 
the other her servant. Her coanteoance*was^sach as 
one seldom meets, being of surpassing beauty — if re- 
gular features, Spanish eyes, rose-tinged cheeks, raven 
hair, and an expression intellectnal and Inexpressibly 
alluring, can constitute beauty. Considine, seeing that 
she appeared to understand him, addressed himself to 
her, but got a quick answer in mellow Gaelic. Her 
servant spoke to some of the shilelagh-wielders, and I to 
others, and there was a reluctant quietness. 

^' Orro, now fat need ye spile the good sporty" said 
one of the peasants, laughing ; '^ snre we moight have a 
friendly bit of pUy in pace." But they were stilled, 
and we roved down towards the boat. Then I dis- 
covered, just as we were going to push off, that Con- 
sidine was no where to be seen. Running back, I met 
him as he was shaking hands with one of our opponents 
in the skirmish. 

We sailed merrily down to Galway, whose twinkling 
lights and the murmur of whose river were welcome to 
me, for it was getting chilly. Having separated from 
the others, we turned homewards, when we became aware 
of a pair of students who were just at their own door. 
One had the reputation of being extremely grave and 
decorous, but^ at present he was making earnest en- 
deavours to break a lamp. He would not go indoors 
before he had accomplished the feat. It touched bis 



honour. That lamp seemed arrogant. So matters stood 
for half an hour ; he, with great dedffion, but little pre- 
cision, continuing his vain efforts. At last, his friend 
being of an obligmg temper, broke the lamp, and both 
retired with calm demeanour. I understand the corpor- 
ation received compensation from an anonymous hand, 
next day, Some malicious tongues attributed the 
whole affur to us, but 'twas false, 'twas false! 

After that, the tenor of Considine's studies varied. 
He led me to converse about Irish, and instaatly di^ 
covered its many beanties. Steadily he began to lean 
it ; but, though I showed him how much more soitable 
it would be for him to attack at once the ancient furms, 
as the medical works were in that style, jet he proved 
most satisfactorily, that one should rather learn the 
popular idioms at first. His mind, too, as summer ad- 
vanced, became more and more attracted to geology and 
botany. So much so, that he would delegate to me the 
task of taking ward over the ^' legacy," as Elizabeths 
was irreverently termed, whilst he made scientiBc ex- 
cursions among the magnificent mountains of Coooe- 
mara. His Irish studies suddenly relaxed ; his botani- 
cal ardour increased. 

"Be ready to-morrow," said he, after a month of 
this conduct, '' obtain a deputy to watch over the legacy, 
and come along with me. One of the rarest and most 
magnificent plants, I have discovered ; I know its 
habitat, but an assistant mnat accompany me.** 

** Yon are losing your philosophic tone entirely, mj 
friend, but I, being your junior, shall obey." 

Next day we left the city, and, under his gnidance 
took a car, which conveyed passengers to iMutnt, 
through the grandest of mountain scenery. There ve 
slept for the night, and next morning, arose to go 
forth ; my friend exacting a wonderful amount of 
neatness in attire, considering that we were to seek the 
habitat of a plan^ probably among the monntains. 

" Not so ; 'tis on the top of no mountains. Besida, 
philosophy should teach you that, to be neatly dressed 
in cities, is a thing forced upon you, but here, it is t 
gratuitous and chivalric act Why should we not do 
equal homage to nature's grandeur as to man's?'' 

I did not much object to his moralizing when I came 
upon the beautiful Killery bay, whither he eondoctedme. 
Taking a boat, we crossed its blue expanse, otpf- 
shadowed by magnificent mountains, moulded with 
nature's most picturesque touch. We leaped on shore. 

" Ah !" said I, *' now I agree with your oft-cxpre«j 
opinions, that it is the duty of a man who has entered 
upon the path of science, to devote himself wholly to 
it, in order that, increasing in knowledge above his age, 
he may elevate them one step higher, and" — 

"What a magnificent view is this! How happily 
that white cottage shines out through its cluster of 
sheltering trees!" 

" Very fair. But, after all, what are they worth . 
They induce people here to live on the low level of 
content, dull their nobler aspirations^ and, indeed, bm- 
talize the mind, as you were saying^ — 

" I ! I was finying nothing of the kind. CooCi 
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never mind that style of thing. Our road lies past that 
cottage.*' 

" Of conrse, you have not been saying it just now, 
but often have you impressed this high wisdom on me, 
and how a really scientitic man, ought never to think 
of the time-wasting stupidities called love or marriage." 

" Hallo, Considine, here you are ! So this is your 
best man. Bravo, you're in good time, Hope you're 
pretty well, sir. Come in." 

What a hospitable way these Connemara gentlemen 
have, to be sure. This was the salutation we received 
from the owner of the handsome cottage. And guests 
seemed to be an every-day occurrence here, for cars 
are about in great plenty. How was I Conaidine's best 
man ? 0, of course, it related to my college honours— 
precisely so. On stepping in, there were most cordial 
welcomings, and amid the bustle of gentlemen, and 
ladies all in white, I knew nothing more tiD, standing 
by Considine's side, I heard the words : 

" Dost thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife ?" 

Ah, now 'twas dear, we arrived just as a marriage 
was about to be celebrated, but why had Considine not 
told me he was invited ? 

"I do." 

What ! that's certainly his voice. He does ! 0, 
indeed, he did — he took her to be his wedded wife, 
after all his scientific loves, the shockingly inconsistent 
man ! Where were his theories beautiful ? Echo 
answers " fool !" 'Tis very candid of echo ; but why 
put me into it ? though one of the bridesmaids — well, 
DO matter. The wedded wife ? Why who could it be, 
but the exceedingly handsome Spanish-eyed maiden, 
who happened for a moment to look intathe tent in 
Mcnlo through curiosity. Of course, she knew English, 
but wished to have no conversation with strange stu- 
dents, philosophic or not. And Elizabetha? Well, 
that's a sore subject. When I returned, I learned that 
my deputy had taken to the task with so much assiduity, 
that she was fairly tormented out of her life. She 
died in private, but sent up her heart to the medical 
school, with a message, " The crayters I sure, I couldn't 
disappoint thim, after all." On first examination, the 
heart was perfectly sound ; on second, it was the heart 
of a calf ; inqmries were unmediately instituted, and it 
was discovered that " she had left £10 to her friends on 
condition that she should be buried in the bay, beneath 
the cliffs of Moher." So, what could we do ? I was 
taking a solitary row on the same bay one evening, when 
a large country boat, well-manned, went quickly past. 
As it did so, I saw a menadng hand shaken at me, and 
heard a rapid voice : " Ha 1 you won't, you won't ! 
He's one o' thim"— and all eyes were turned upon me, 
and I heard laughter dying away in the distance. 
Could it have been Elizabetha ? 

G. S 
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Leanino across the moss- browned lintel. 
Happiest-hearted and light of thought, 

Drinking the steam of the Autumn gardens. 
In rolling yellow and purple wrought ; 

Came my sole sister, my own sweet Alice, 

, Whom West adores for her Grecian head ; 

Came in and said, in a side-long whisper, 
" Frank, poor Caroline Gray is dead I * 

" Dead and gone," said my sister Alice, 

'' Summer and Autumn she wasted through ; 
And her broken life was a gentle idyl 

Of passionate hopes and prayers for you. 
Ah, God,receive her ; you did not love her ; 

Now, you will love her, she is so far. 
Sitting to-night with the stainless angels, 

Beyond the light of the evening star.*' 

Sadder and sadder the harvest twilight 

Sank on the walnuts ; and ledge on ledge 
Of fiery sunset, ribbed with vapour. 

Heavily glared through the wind-tossed hedge. 
No feast was spread, and no lamp was lighted ; 

With wet face buried upon my bed, 
I prayed but one wild prayer—" God forgive me,'* 

I knew but one great grief — she was dead ! 

I know the little room where she's lying. 

White and chilly, wiih clasped hands : 
The late brook lilies within her fingers, 

Her raiment folded in snowy bands. 
The death-lights gleaming upon her forehead, 

And o'er her eyelids, fringed and frore, 
Her hair, one tangle of ripe wheat splendour, 

Braided in besuty for evermore. 

Could I go to her, across the chamber. 

Pressing my mouth to her hueless cheek, 
I swear it, her tender face would brighten, 

I madly dream she would rise and speak I 
Speak ! what could she but earned reproaches ? 

Back from the mourners, I slowly part — 
Backward to sit, on the rainy threshold, 

With the long-slain passion that fills my heart. 

I would not choose that the best and dearest 

Of dead companions should come to me, 
Aud search with the eyes of his higher wisdom 

My heart and its coarse idolatry ; 
I would not, dearest, that thou shouldst gather 

Thy funeral robes around thy feet. 
And touch my shoulder, and say — " Forgiven T 

Were pardon a hundred fold more sweet. 

For thou would'st know me — the crooked meanness \ 

That finds disguise in my daily life. 
The shifts that pass for a nobler nature, 

The carrion quarrels that some call strife : 
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The mask would fall and tho veil be riven 
In the light of thy keen intelligeoce; 

Best, dumb and pallid. I dare not meet thee. 
God's angels are fooled bj no pretence ! 

What can I tell that thou know'st not ? 

All founts of knowledge abonnd for thee : 
This Life is a gate of imprisoned secrets, 

And Death has given the golden key. 
The babe that dies on its mother's bosom, 

The teggar, stiffrwhite, in the parish cot. 
Have larger vision and keener wisdom 

Than all the science of earth has wrought. 

W6 loved, we quarrelled — ^we met no longer 

In pleasant places. I hated you— > 
Hated, yon for your saint-like beauty ; 

Hated because I knew you true. 
But, dead ! All the old, sweet, gracious instincts 

That cling around you, begin to cvave 
Within my heart, and my heart throws upward 

A daisied padsion about your grave.' 

0, white face, turn unto mine in pity, 

0, sweet eyes, open once more to mine ; 
Dear love, look out, ere we part for ever. 

O'er a tearless grief that is half divine. 
.She goes, and the ghostly room b vacant, 

Ber maiden coffin is borne aloof ; 
Angels of God, lean over the Heaven<>, 

And rain white lilies upon the roof I 



THE " SUDDEN CALL"— 

BEIKG A TRUTHFUL REMINISCENCE OF THE PAST. 

** Lady Afaedvff.-^Simh, yoor father's dead ; 
And what will you do now ? How will you live ?'* 
" Son — As birds do, fnotfaer. 
**L. Macd — Poor bird! thou'dst never fear the net, 
borliroe. 
The pit-fall, nor the gin." 

" 8on,—\fhr sbonld I, mother ? Poor birds they are not 
set frr 

** L, Macd _Poor prattler I how thon Ulbest I" 

Macbbth, Act iv.. Scene ii. 

It is now a good many years — ^well nigh thirty — since 
a clergyman, who is at present a venerable parish priest 
in a rural district, was suddenly summoned to attend an 
urgent '• sick call*' in a certain well-known city of the 
south-west, which, for obvious reasons, shall be at present 
nameless. He was then a young and active curate. But 
young and active as he was, his strength was well nigh 
exhausted from almost incessant attendance on the sick 
nnd dying ; for the '' first cholera" was raging in the 
city, and, on that very day, he had already visited some 
threescore patients in the district confided, during the 
prevalence of the epidemic, to his immediate charge. 

It was past eleven o'clodc, and the night one of the 
wettest of the season. He had been on his feet, from 
house to house, and hospital to hospital, ever since his 



hurried repast, at four in the afternoon ; and was only 
just returned, drenched r and wearied, from his da/0 
labour. However, go he must, and so he bade old 
Betty, his housekeeper, tell the person who had 
^' brought the call" that he would be with her in a few 
moments. 

Hastily changing such portions of his dress as were 
thoroughly satntated, despite the protection afforded by 
his ample umbrella, and drawing on a pair of substan- 
tial over-alls — ^none of your dandy Knickerbockers of 
latter days, but a pair in which Rip Van Winkle him- 
self might have taken pride on such a night — ^he donned 
once more his frieze snrtont, put on his felt beaver, 
glossy with rain, and descend^ candle in hand, to the 
hall. 

As he approached the fbot of the staircase, the light 
fell on the features of a female who stood awaiting him 
in- the passage, and never, even in the appalling times 
that were, did light reveal a more woe-begone coaQt«- 
nance. The woman might be about fifty, though she 
looked much older. She had evidently been once hand- 
some, nor had suffering or poverty yet quite effaced the 
marked traits of her former appearance. Bat the ex- 
pression her features wore I It was absolutely heart- 
rending. Whether grief, however, or terror, or despair 
wad in the ascendant, it was difficult at first sight to 
determine. Of hope, not a ungle ray was percep- 
tible, though the appearance of the clergyman evidently 
caused the poor creature much joy. 

" Oh, thank God 1 1 found you at home, sir," was her 
first exclamation on seeing him. 

" Where is the call, my poor woman 7^ asked the 
priest, as he laid aside his candle, and commenced 
wrapping his " comforter" the product of Betty's knit- 
ting needles round his neck. 

" In ' lane, sir," she answered tremolonslv. 

"What?'' 

" Oh, don't blame me, your reverence ; 'dsn't my 
fault !" sobbed flie poor creature. 

" But why did you not get her removed from that 
infamous locality the moment she took ill ? VThy not 
send at once for the hospital porters?'' asked the 
clergyman, as he. closed the door liter him, and set ont 
with his guide. f*^ ^ 

" 'Tis not a woman at all, sir. Tis my son that's 
dying. He took the sickness^— the, ^Md save us! the 
minnte he came to town this evenihg ; and I'm afeard 
'tis all over with him. Oh, father, God grant you'll 
overtake him I" 

Aa they proceeded along, at a rapid pace, splashing 
through pools of water at every step — the clergyman, 
who was not a little surprised at getting a sick call 
from such a locality — one into which none but the police 
or the lawless ever entered — ^learned such particulars 
from his companion as he deemed requisite to prepare 
him for the nature of the case he was about encounter- 
ing. 

Twenty years before that night, the poor woman, who 
now trudged bare-footed beside him was one of the 
happiest and most comfortable fanner's wives withia 
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sight of Knockfierna. Her husband, Adam Pfeiffer, or-— 
&3 his neighbonTB phonograpMcallj wrote it— Fifer, was 
what was dengnated in the locality "a strong Palintine 
farmer/' like his brother Palatines, he was, in religi- 
oas matters, a Dissenter ; bnt always lived on terms 
of most intimate fnendship with his Catholic neigh- 
bours. With the reli§^on of his wife, who was a 
Catholic, he never interfered ; and^ not only that', bnt 
be, farthermore, permitted hb two children, a son 
and daughter, to be baptized and brought np in the 
faith of their mother. Indeed, it was only on this 
express condition that old Davy Bardgan consented to 
give him his daughter in marriage, with '^ a fortnne*' 
of five hundred bank notes — ^Irish cuirency-^paid 
down '^ on the nail," the moment the wedding ceremony 
was perfoimed* For, '* though Adam Pfeiffer was a 
thriving man/' and had a *^ snag spot of ground," and 
the coUeen liked him well enough, '< still an' all," said 
old Davy, *' no grandchild of min» 'U ever be raired* a 
PaHnthi'' — and, as long as he lived , old Davy kept hk 
word, Adam not objecting. 

Such conduct, however, did not escape the notice or 
animadversion of some of the folk at the '* great house." 
They openly denounced Pfeiffer's backsliding, and 
threatened to have him *' read out of meeting," if he 
peisisted in such ungodliness. But Adam only snapped 
his fingers at their threats, and said that as long as he 
paid his rent and tithes, he ^' didn't care a button for 
Sqairc Barker, or any one else, if it went to that of it." 
He had his lease, and was able to meet either agent or 
proctor on gale day, and so gave himself very little 
trouble about the wrath enkindled against him at Bar- 
kcmJJe. 

To give the squire himself his due, be did not per- 
sonally care one fig what religion any man was of, or if 
he was of any at all. This liberal (?) sentiment he fre- 
quently expressed, even in presence of his guests, at 
Barkerville. His notion of orthodoxy was limited to 
simply hating the Pope, which he did con amore^ tho' 
Qtteiiy ignorant even of the name of the reigmng 
Pontiff whom he thus conscientiously detested 1 His 
external profession of Protestantism, according to his 
peculiar notions of it, was of an equally limited cbarac" 
ter — his attendance at church being restricted to 
gunpowder-day and a few similar holidays. As for 
Sunday, it was post-day ; and he had quite enough 
to do in getting through the weekly papers, without 
the ad^donal trouble of listening to the hebdomidal 
homily. We do not at all — ^be it strictly understood— 
coincide with the worthy squire's theoretical or practical 
notions on this point. We merely describe him as we 
knew him — a jovial, careless, twdve-tumbler fox- 
hunter. Nor ^d he mean the least possible offence to 
any man living, when, in his official capacity, as Presi- 
dent of the Schomberg Lodge, he drank " to h— 
with the Pope," on the glorious anniversary of the cross- 
ing of the Boyne water. 

But with the ladies of Barkerville it was quite other- 
T»ise* They were not twelve-tumbler people ; but what 
tbey lacked in caloric, they made up in bile. They had 



0oule to save, they said, and therefore it was that they 
so yearned after the conversion of hapless Adam 
Pfeiffer's Popish wife and her pagan offspring ! Nay, 
they asserted that, like unto female Davids, they would 
even smito hip and thigh, if necessary, tltat whole 
Philistine family, rather than have its progeny brought) 
up in idolatry. But the phial of tbeir wrath was con-* 
centrated for special outpouring on the head of the 
Jezabel of the family, as they were pleased to scriptn- 
rally designate Mrs. Pfeiffer. 

That good woman, however, seemed not in the 
slightest degree affected by this excess of zeal on her 
behalf* Less excitable and demonstrative than her 
husband, 'she held her peace, and quietly followeiiin the 
way her fathers had walked for ages before her. Her 
household was the thriftiest, and her dairy the neatest 
and most productive in the parish, and no one ever left 
her door empty-handed who came to solicit an alms in 
God's name. These were happy days for poor Margaret 
Pfeiffer. God seemed to bless and prosper her, and she 
Was grateful and thankful for His favours. Bnt as even 
the simple and good are sometimes further proved, like 
" gold in the furnace," so was it with her. On a dark 
night, towards the close of autumn, the bleeding form 
of her husband was brought to her door by some neigh- 
bours, who had found him lying senseless on the high 
road, not far from his own avenue. In h dike beside 
him lay the horse and car, with which he had set out 
that morning to naj&et, the car broken to fragments, * 
and the horse quite dead. The atimal, which was a 
spirited one, had taken fright in passing a forge, and * 
continued to dash on at a furious pace till, at a turn of 
the road, the car was upset, and its owner ffung sense-^ 
less and Ueedhig from it. The poor man only survived 
to exculpate all parties from any blame in the transac- 
tion, and make his solemn profession of faith in the 
Religion of his wife, to which, he assured his own brother 
and the clergyman who received him, he had been se^ 
eretly bnt sincerely attached, ever since he married, and 
practically knew what good Catholics really were. 

iVjm that sad day the poor widow's trials may be dated. 
With her husband's death, her tenure of the famt 
l^ally ended ; and, though the old squire was unwil- 
Img to disturb se peaceful a tenant, the ladies prevailed, 
and "notice to qmt ' was forthwith served upon her, in 
due form, by Switzer, the bailiff. Had her father lived, 
she would have had a comfortable home to return to, 
but he had been dead for some years past, and, on his 
demise, her only surviving brother disposed of his inte- 
res>t in the paternal farm, and emigrated, with his 
family, to America. Thus was she Mi alone with her 
orphan children to struggle with poverty, or become 
rich, as we shall sec, on terms at which her conscience 
recoiled. 

The formidable ** notice to quif,'' was, however, but a 
" pious fraud," intended for hei* good by the charitable 
ladies of Barkerville. It was, in fact, only a means to an 
end most desirable to them of attainment-~to wit, the 
canvenion of Mrs. Pfeiffier and her children. The day 
after the formal service of that document-^so oilen tho 
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death-warrant of Irish domestic happiness — in other 
words, oil the third morning after her husband's inter- 
ment, the widow was waited on bj those Ladies Boantlfal, 
and promised a full renewal of the lease, on her own 
terms, if she would only consent to theirs, or, in plainer 
language, if she would only send little David and Mary to 
their ladyships.' schools. With her own religious opi- 
nions they, for the preseot, generously wdved any inter- 
ference. The result of the interview was, as may be 
anticipated, that the ladies returned home foiled Id their 
plans of conyersion, and — we were almost going to say 
vowing vengeance on the head of the obstinate Papist 
who thus refused to have her children enlightened. 
•. GalQ day came. Rent and tithes were exacted to the 
last farthing, and on the bleakest night that came that 
spring — the 25th of March — the widow and her chil- 
dren were houseless. It was a sad " Lady Day" for 
poor Margaret Pfeiffer, the first she had ever known in 
sorrow ! Still she would have struggled on contentedly 
and even happily, with the little means she possessed 
after the sale of her effects, were it not for a new blow 
that suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon her — crushing 
all her hopes, and stamping upon her sorrowing heart 
an impress of affliction that was never afterwards effaced. 
On] his tenth birth-day, the same on which he had 
made his first Commonion, little David was taken from 
her, in virtue of some legal document, of which she 
knew nothing, and, despite all her efforts and those of 
her parish clergyman, sent off, she knew not where, to 
be bn;ught up in conformity with the alleged religious 
opinions of his father. This, as we have saiti, was a 
sore blow to the poor widow, and fearing a similar fate 
for her darling little Mary, who was not yet quite two 
years old, she left the neighbourhood altogether. But 
her movements were closely watched; and when, at 
length, poverty and fever struck her down, in the pur- 
lieus ot a crowded city, poor little Maiy, too, wa^ taken ; 
and never since — and it was now seventeen years ago- 
had she laid eyes upon her. She ascertained, however, 
from what she deemed a reliable source, the precise lo- 
cality, nay, the very establishment to which she had 
been conveyed ; but, on making application there, was 
informed that there was no child of the name of Pfeiffer 
entered on the books. Nor was there I 

Poor little Mary I She had got a new name, and, 
for long, long years, never knew that by which she was 
first called. The clergyman, as may be conceived, was by 
this time, deeply interested in the poor woman's story of 
which we have given a summary. In reply to his query 
as to how she succeeded in finding her son, notwith- 
standing her ineffectual effort to discover her daughter, 
(!nring so long a period, she answered that the disco- 
\ ery was owing to the merest accident. 

She had, by degrees, sunk from grade to grade of 
poverty, till at last — and the poor creature sobbed bit- 
terly, as she acknowledged the humiliating fact — she 
became a beggar from door to door. A feeling of 
shame forbade her i-etnm to the locality where she had 
once lived in comfort : and so she remained in the city. 
By a church door she took her stand, and was rarely 



refused an alms by the worshippers, who, whether bj 
nature generous or otherwise, believed at least that 
^^ good works," and alms among the rest, did not go 
without their " reward." One morning, unfortunately, 
she mistook a young gentleman, who happened to pass 
at the time, for one of the congregation, and, as was 
her custom, solicited an alms " for God's sake"— sus- 
pending, for a moment, the prayers she was reciLuig on 
the rosary, which she held between her fingers. Had 
he simply refused her, and passed on, she would have 
still blessed him. But something seemed to annoy bim— 
perhaps it was the sight of the beads, for she heard 
him mutter something about d — : — d Papists. At all 
events, he called a policeman who happened to be to 
hand, and gave her in charge for begging. 

No sooner, hoirever, had the constable lud hands on 
her than she recognised him. He was her long lost son, 
andiier accuser was the new proprietor of Barkerville, 
Mr. Nick, who had just returned, from England to take 
possession of the estate on the death of hia father. Had 
she known him, she would not for worlds have asked 
him for charity. But she had scarcely ever seen him, 
and to her son he was at this time equally unknown. 
He insisted on pressing his charge, and aceordingly the 
poor mother was conveyed in custody before a magis- 
trate, by her own child ! This was but one of the bit- 
ter fruits of bis conversion, for, alas ! poor David, once 
so pious and innocent, was now thoroughly " reformeJ.'' 
He was not only a staunch Protestant, but an Orange- 
man and Freemason to boot, and, as such, a rising mem- 
ber of " the force," as it was in those days constituted. 

As it was her first '' offence," the humane magistrate 
dismissed the poor woman with a caution. But her son 
never forgot the humiliation of that rooming. In the 
process of examination her whole history came ont. 
Young Squire Barker slunk away, und mother and son 
remained face to face at the close of the investigatioo. 
Happier days and a mother's full tide of affection 
rushed back upon her, and she would fain have clasped 
him to her heart. But he coldly evaded her advances, 
and actually felt ashamed to acknowledge her for his 
mother, as she stood in silence before his comrade?. 
Oh I it was a deep pang to her poor suffering heart that 
morning— to be dragged, for the first time in her lite, 
before a magistrate, on the charge of oce whose family 
had so deeply injured her — and to be conveyed there, a 
prisoner, by her own darling Davy, who cried so bit- 
terly at parting with her, the last time she had laid ey&s 
on him — but, worst of all 1 to meet now with such a 
reception, after all the long years she bad wept ami 
prayed for him. No ^wonder she felt sad, and gave 
vent to that sadness in tears of bittemess, as she re- 
turned to the church, not as before, to take her stand at 
its porch, but to pray long and fervently, in one of 
its little side chapels, before the image of another sor- 
rowing mother, to whose sorrow, however, she felt 
that hers was as nothing. And this i*eflection it vas 
that relieved and consoled her. Before leaving, she re- 
solved never again, by her presence, to bring a blush to ' 
her sou's cheek, at the same time that she was deter- 
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miaed not to lose sight of him altogether, still clinging 
lootlly to the hope, that time might bring him back 
again to the path in which she had so carefallj trained 
his childhood to walk. 

For years she tbas kept him in view. She saw him 
rise, step by step, till he reached the rank of head con* 
(table, and then she saw him marry a beautifal Catholic 
girl, the favourite of the village in which he th^n hap- 
pened to be stationed. She was poor, and her parents 
thonght they were acting well in giving her in marriage 
to ooe so well ft do in the world. At first she was, as 
Qsnql, regular in her attendance at the village chapel, 
and. the old woman loved to kneel, unperceived, beside 
her, and pray for her and her husband. But soon the 
poor girl ceased to attend Mass, and the people said the 
sergeant would not allow her to go there any more. 
Then a little daughter was bom, and its father insbted 
OD m being baptised by the minister ; but the pour mo- 
ther sent it privately to the chapel to have it christened 
by her own clergyman. There was no one present but 
a [)oor beggar-woman, who was rarely absent from 
God's house whenever it was open, and she was re- 
quested to act as sponsor on the occasion. She readily 
complied, and no one noticed the fervor with which she 
clasped the little one to her bosom, when the priest had 
cooclnded the sacred rite, which he conditionally ad- 
mioistered. And, oh i how she watched that liiUe one 
grow up, and contrived, stealthily, to meet the girl chat 
carried it ont, and curtailed her own little expenditure 
to porehase it sweetmeats, and thought it so like her 
own dear- little lost Mary. Ansther child was bom, 
and another. But their birth seemed to bring but little 
joy to either patient. The poor mother seemed rapidly 
siukiog into an . early grave, and the sergeant was re- 
marked of late to be a ratber too frequent visitor at the 
village alehouse. Much of his pay was spent there, 
and, as a matter of coarse, hi§ innocent family were the 
saflT.-rers. Several reports had reached head-quarters 
against him, but he was continually shielded by the 
prut^'ctiog sdgid of the Barker family, with whom the 
coniity inspector was on terms of closest intimacy, and 
to whom he himself was now also well known. For 
Mr. Nick had discovered that he was a genuine ^' tme 
bJae," both able and willing to get up as many success- 
in\ oonapiracies as that worthy scion of '* gentle blood" 
deemed necessary for the removal of obnoxious neigh- 
boars, at the public expense. 

Of late such applications, on the part of Mr. Nick, 
to the zeal of the sergeant were rather frequent, especi- 
ally since the death of his mother, and the marriage of 
his youngest sister. He now kept what was styled a 
bachelor's bouse, and on more than one occasion narrowly 
ei^caped the vengeance of some of his under tenantry, 
whose hearth his vlUany had blighted. Prevention 
being better than cure, he resolved, henceforth, to send 
the guardians, in the first instance, beyond the seas, 
and then worry the flock at his leisure ; and, at many 
an assizes, at which he sat as grand jnror, did he find 
Pfeiffer a successful agent in carrying ont his diabolical 
projects. But bis protege's confirmed habits of intem- 
VOL. ni. 



perance, and his bmtality towards his wife and children, 
became at length too notorions, and, despite all remon- 
strance on the part of the inspector, he was dismissed 
from the constabulary in disgrace. 

Siill the young squire did not abandon him. He 
was as yet by far too usefnl an agent to be thus easily 
parted with. But, as Mr. Nick was as parsimonious as 
he was profligate, he transferred the burden of support- 
ing him from his own shoulders to the more plethoric 
ones of the Irish Society, by which, after due prelimi- 
nary training in the Society's Seminary, he was nomi- 
nated head missionary of the Ballymacsthradheen district. 
Mr. Nick, as we have said, was saving ; and now 
that he had placed Pfcififer in a *^ respectable position,** 
he determined, through his instrumentality, to place 
himself in a lucrative one. 

His neighbour, Squire Banbury, had a maiden sister, 
a little ancient it is true, and rat)|er sallow. But she 
was pious and rich ; and as Mr. Nick did not regard 
personal appearance in a wi/e^ he was quite content with 
her other attractive qualities, or even with one of them. 
There was no chance, however, of vt inning the smiles 
of Miss Diana Banbury, or hearkening unto the chink 
of her gold, unless he gave up the patronage of Miss 
Rebecca Bloomfield, the newly-appointed mistress of the 
Evangelical schools of which he was patron. Miss 
Bloomfield ^as very pious, no doubt, and regularly pa- 
raded her two dozen kidnapped little girls. Sabbath 
after Sabbath — she never used the word Sunday — to 
" meeting." Still rumour went abroad that she 
regarded one of the commandments, at least, as de- 
cidedly apocryphal — to be " read" indeed with the rest, 
^' for edification," but by no means reduced to practice. 
In a word, rumour said that the sooner she was provided 
for, the better for her reputation and that of the So- 
ciety's " hill of truth" — for so they stylod the locality 
of which Miss Bloomfield was mistress. In this ramour, 
Miss Rebecca Bunbury joined, or at least gave ere* 
dence thereto. 

But what was to be done with her ? The very ques- 
tion that presented itself to Mr. Nick's mind, when old 
Bunbury insisted, one evening after their fourth bottle, 
on the schoolmistress's Immediate marriage, as an essen- 
tial preliminary to any further matrimonial ncgociations 
with his sister. 

" What in the world is to be done with her ?" solilo- 
quised the hopeful bachelor^ as he rode home to Barker- 
ville late that same evening, after paying Miss Bloom- 
field a passing visit on bis way. " I cannot part 
with her, and yet, oonfoimd her ! that cursed old jade 
suspects something, and insists on her being either dis- 
missed or. married." 

The moon just peered ont throngh'a cloud at the 
moment, and while passing on to another, would seem to 
have shed a ray of its light on the rather obscored 
intellect of the* soliloquizer. 

'^ I have it 1" he exclaimed, rising in his saddle. " A 
capital plan, by Jove, hurrah !" and he set epurs to his 
horse with a mind considerably relieved of its recent 
anxiety. 
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Late a3 it was when he reached home, a measenger 
was dispatched to the residence of Pfeiffer, which was 
Bomo miles distant — and next moroiDg, at an early 
hoar, a knock at the sqnire's door anoonnced the arri- 
val of the missionary. 

" Morrow, Pfeiffer !" said the squire, with a conde- 
scending air, as his protdg^ entered. 

*' Good morrow, your honor,** returned Pfeiflfer, with 
his most cringing obeisance. 

^* Well, Pfeiffer, I am glad to hear yon hare given 
np the liquor. How are the classes advauciug ?" 

'* Elegant, sir. Only for those young rascals that are 
always calling us * Soupera T *' 

" I'm surprised at — at a man of your sense, Pfeiffer ; 
surely you don't mind them." 

" Not I; sir." 

'* So I thought. Well, now, Pfeiffer, I have a capital 
project in view for y«ur advancement, fiut mind, yon 
must continue to keep from drink. I have got a wife 
for you" — 

** But, sir, sure Pm mamed already." 

'* Who manned you?" 

" Priest ." 

'' Pshaw, man ! Pm astonished at hearing you speak 
go. Don't you know a Popish priest has no power to 
many a Protestant. I wish the old fellow were now 
alive, and Pd soon teach him canon law ; bat he died, 
1 believe, of that infernal cholera when it passed this 
way. 'Twas no more a marriage than that of the crows 
in Barkcrville rookery. I suppose you don't mean to 
say the crows are legally manied— do you ?" and the 
fquiro smiled good^humouredly. 

A little more such reasonlog, rendered additionally 
conclusive by the promise of a handsome dowij, and a 
snug residence on a remote district of the estate, geue- 
Hiusly volunteered by the squire, made Pfeiffer a willing 
convert to his views. The marriage was agreed on, but 
when it came to the ears of his heartbroken wife, she 
made immediate application to the parson of Barkerville, 
who, to his credit be it spoken, notwithstanding that 
'' law and order" were arrayed on the side of Pieiffer 
and his patron, absolutely refused to have hand, act, or 
part in the iniquitous proceeding. The squire, however, 
was not to be foiled in his plans, though it took more 
time than be anticipated to accomplish them. Miss 
Bloomfield was induced, on some feigned pretence— for 
Le did not yet venture to speak of bis approaching 
marriage — to resign her charge of the school, and pro- 
ceed, for some time, to the city. His wooing proceeded 
favourably with Miss Diana, and, in due time, he led 
her as bis — we cannot say blushing — fiancee to the 
hymeneal altar. But, as the happy cortege left the 
church, a voice at the porch, whose accents were well 
known to the bridegroom, invoked a deep and awful 
malediction on the parties whose union had been just 
bkssed by a minister of religion ; and as the carriage, 
that bore the bridal party away, swept down the avenue, 
it all bat passed over the faiuting form of poor Rebecca 
Bloomfield. 

On his return from his pleasant honey-moon, Mr, 



Nick learned that she bad gone back to the city, refosing 
all support from him, and was now leading a most 
unhappy life amid the wotat of its outcasts. Was it 
remorse that touched him, or was it that he hoped again 
to induce her to return? We know not; but, at all 
events, he immediately despatched Pfeiffer in quest of 
her ; and so far had his employ^ succeeded, that he had 
every necessary preliminary arranged for his marriage 
with her on the morning subsequent to the day on which 
we have introduced him, through his mother, to oar 
readers^ 

After a quick walk of some twenty minutes, the 
clergyman reached the abode of crime to which we have 
seen him so unseasonably summoned. It was a tall 
edifice, situated in a nanow lane, ''well known to the 
police," and had evidently seen better days, though now 
so sadly dilapidated, and surrounded by a row of booses 
of much smaller size and more recent construction. A 
considerable flight of slippery stone steps led to the princi- 
pal entrance, which was doorless. Next followed along 
hall, the rendezvous, in wet weather, of all the juvenile 
gamblers of the court. Its boarded floor was ankle- 
deep with mire, and so sieve-like in its perforations that 
it was a marvel to the neighbourhood how drunken Bill 
Danagher contrived to pilot his wooden leg in safet/ 
through it, when on retiring, occasionally, for a few days, 
from the *' stone jug," as he facetiously designated the 
city jail, he returned to his old quarters in the garret 
Through this passage, and np four flights of banisterlesB 
staircase, creaking and groaning at every step, the cler- 
gyman followed his guide, in darkness. Indeed, a light, 
unless hermetically encased in a lantern, would havebeea 
useless. It could not by possibility have remained one 
moment unextinguished amid the howling blaats of rain- 
surcharged wind that met and wrangled with each other 
on the landings. With much difficultv they at length 
reached the attic storey. Here the woman stopped, 
and gently knocked at the door of the back apartment, 
and her companion, despite the darkness, cxHild perceive 
that she trembled violently as she did so. 

Her apprehension, however, seemed to sabside wbea 
the mHd, pale face of the young female who opened the 
door, presented itself. 

<^ Did she come in yet ?" whispered the old woman. 

^' No," replied the party addressed, in a tone of voiee 
that inspired the clergyman, to whom she respectfully 
curtsied, with confidence. 

*' Thank God," exclaimed the poor woman, as she 
now confidently requested him to enter. 

On a wretched pallet before him lay a man appa- 
rently in the prime of life, but livid and shrunken from 
the effects of the tenible malady that had fnUen upoa 
hitn. 

The clergyman saw, at a glance, that the case was 
a hopeless one, and speedily prepared to administer the 
last rites of the church to the dying man. But in vain 
did he look around for any symbol of Christianity ia 
that wretched apartment. There was not even a 
chair or table upon which he might deposit the holy oili 
for extreme unction. A few coarse prints hung round 
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the wall, and the tawdry remains of some female fioerj 
formed, with the b3d9 its sole forDitare, Fixing the 
nuh-light that had been before stack against the wall, 
OD one of the posts of the bed, to enable him to read the 
opening prayers of the ritnal, he proceeded to hear the 
tick man's confession, when the females had retired. 
Bat, well versed as he was in every phase of hnman snf- 
fering and misery, and the resoorces of his ministry in 
aUemting 4>oth, he failed on the present occasion in 
eliciting anything bnt incoherent raving from the un- 
happy Bofferer. Summoning the females, he despatched 
the younger for some hot brandy and water to an adja-* 
cent pubiic-honse, and commenced to chafe the sick 
man's limbs, aided by his mother. 

'* Oh Davy, aiannOj won't yon speak to the priest," 
she sobbed ; *' sure you were calling for him awhile ago, 
tchora, Don't yon remember yon said ' run for him, 
mother !' Oh ! do aathore^ speak to the priest ?" 

^' Priest I where is he ?" he wildly exclaimed, and 
again relapsed into his wanderings, 

'^ He's here, a gni-gal. Oh I won't yon say to him 
yon're sorry for your sins ?" 

At these words he made an effort to rise, and the 
widow's heart throbbed with hope, bnt he again sank 
back on the pillow, muttering, ^< too late." 

'^Too late," he repeated in a loader tone, and the 
clergyman had now some hope of awaking consciousness, 
and was abont addressing some consolatory observa- 
tion to him, when his raving returned. 

" The pope in the pillory, and the pillory in — «-" 
he did not finish the sentence, but again starting up, 
and looking wildly round, asked for Mary. 

'' She'll be here in a minute, aehret^^ replied the 
mother. But won't you think of your poor soul, 
Da?y r 

Mary here entered the room with the cordial, which 
she gently held to his parched lips. The draught 
seemed to revive him, and he recogoixed her. In an 
instant she was clasped in his plague-stained embrace, 
and bis hot tears mingled with her's as he asked her 
again and again to forgive him. 

*' Oh 1 Davy mai%thor€^ sure you know I forgive yon. 
I never blamed you, but those that turned yon against 
me. Oh I I do indeed forgive .you from my heart, and 
<iod will forgive you too, if you only say you are sorry 
/or offending Him." 

He nuuie do reply, but frink a corpse on the boeom 
of his deeply-injnred wife, who, had not death thns snd* 
denly cut him off, would have seen him go through the 
mock ceremony of wedding another. In her heart of 
hearts she blessed God that night for having taken her 
three little ones to himself ere thought or word of their's 
could ofiend Him. 

The dergyman stood by for some moments utterly 
nnable to utter a word of consolation to the two deso* 
late hearta that were now bowed down in sorrow equal 
to his own by that lowly bed of death. And oh, if 
they conld only read his thoughts, they would have 
seen how he wonld have given worlds to be able to 
convince himself that the scene he had just witnessed 



was an exception to the general axiom, ^^ qualis vita 
finis fto." 

A neighbouring clock struck the half-*hour past mid- 
night, and having given the lonely watchers what sil- 
ver he had about him, and told them to call on him 
again nett day, he was proceeding to take his departure, 
when the latch of the door was raised, and a female 
of striking beauty, bnt evidently flushed with drink, 
stood before him. 

She seemed like one petrified with astonishmeni;, and 
imagined no doubt that she had mistaken some other 
apartment for her own. 

The sight of the dead man, and the presence of a 
priest and two strange woman in her dwelling, seemed 
to her inexplicable. Certainly she left no one afier 
her when she went out thut afternooo, There must be 
some mistake, and she was accordingly abont to with-r 
draw, when the clergyman, who now fully recogoiaed 
her as one of the latest additions to the phalanx of 
vice in the city, desired her to remain. 

The spell was broken, and she pertly demanded 
*' what right he had to interfere with her ? She did 
not belong to him." 

He was not, however, in the least surprised ; it was the 
favorite mode of reply of many of her class to the remon- 
strance of the clergyman, who, when going through 
h's parish, occasionally found it necessary to publicly 
censure public scandal. No, he was not surprised, 
when to brazen out her infamy she protested against 
his right of interference, as she was not a Catholic 
But great was his surprise and astonishment when 
his guide and companion of the evening flew towards 
her, and with tears and kisses, clasped her again and 
again in her arms, calling her, '' her own darling, long 
lost Mary." She then gazed a moment on the pallid fac- 
of the dead, and falling on her knees, gave God thank 
for saving her children from even still greater infamy. 

We have written enough of our sad but too*truthfnl 
history. Miss Bloomfield, the Evangelical schools 
mistress, the protegee of Mr. Nick, and, last of all, the 
forlorn outcast, was one and the same with the swee* 
little^onocent Mary Pfeiffer kidnapped from her poore 
heartbroken mother, in that self-same city, long yeaist 
before. And that night besids her brother's corse, she, 
thanked Ood, with tears like the Magdalene's, for hav- 
ing saved her from wh&t — rbad as she was — she shuJ-^ 
dered at the very thought of. Her conversion was a^ 
lasting and sincere as her gratitude to heavea was 
heartfelt, and she died soon after, the most penitent of 
all the penitent inmates of the convent of the Good 
Shepherd in that southern city, to one of whose worst 
localities we have been constrained by events to con- 
dnc^ur reader. 

The good old clergyman who witnessed some of the 
harrowing scenes we have described, still lives, as we 
have said. But of Mr. Nick or Barkerville, there is not a 
vestige remaining, save the four moss-grown walls of 
the nameless mansion in which the crows now celebrate 
their illegal nnptiab, to use Mr. Nick's own facetious 
phraseology. That worthy individual himself, after 
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spending, in scheming specnlation, Miss Banbury's 
ample fortune, ended his dajs in a private raadhonse. 

The Terry Alts gave his mansion to the flames one 
fine summer^s night, and, more recently still, the ham- 
mer of the Incumbered Estates Court shivered to pieces 
the foundation on which Cromwell had Based the 
family fortunes. 

The new proprietor has changed the nam^ by which, 
for nigh two centuries, the residence of the Barkers was 
known. A neighbouring Christian Brotliers' school has 
Bucce^do 1 the evangelical seminary. ''^Bible readers" — 
we mean paid ones — are at a discount in the locality ; 
and recent events have concurred to cffice fro n our 
statute-bojks the iniquitous enactment that enabbd 
poar Pfeiffer to legally forswear his solemn matrimo:iial 
engagement ; though in so doing, we must say he never 
dro4mt of the oth it awful impediment to his secret mar- 
riage with Miss Bioomfield, whom he had but rarely 
seen, and of whose antecedents he was wholly ig- 
norant. In a word, things are much changed for tiie 
better, at lea^t in the district of which wo write, and 
with every inch of which we ard familiar ; and so it 
is that we may call our narrative a REHtNiscRNCB or 

THE PAST. 



THE OLD FORT. 

" I AM very sorry, Mrs. O'B ien," said an old neigh- 
bonr to a farmer's wife, while sitting, one summer's even- 
ing, outside a cottage-door in the south of Ireland, '* I 
am very sorry that anything ever put it into Tom's head 
t'j till that oald fort there beyond. 'Tis little land is in 
it, 'am sure; and I never seen any good come of 
middliu' with the likes of it." 

• *\ Indeed, Ned ConneTl," replied the woman thus ad- 
dressed, '' I did my best to put him off it, but Tom, yon 
know, is an obstinate man, and he w mid have his own 
way. He only lanirhed at me when I spoke, and said it 
was the best bit of land on the farm, and you might as 
well be whislin' jigs to a mile-stone, as to tiy and put 
anything out of Tom's head. Sorrow go from it for an 
ouldfortl" 

The farmer's wife, it may be ob'jerved, was a middle- 
a^ed woman, with a kind but care-worn and melancholy 
expression of countenance. Her mind appeared to be 
deeply occupied with thought, while her fingers were 
actively engaged in knitting a coarse worsted stocking ; 
and every now and then she turned her head as if 
listening for some sound, and heaved a deep sigh. The 
person with whom she conversed was a feeble, elderly 
man, who had come to enquire about her daughter, then 
dangerously ill. He was looked upon as a Fkilful and 
intelligent man in ordinary cases of sickness or accHlent, 
either ia man or beast, and was an acknowledged 
anthority on the traditions of half the barony. There 
was also a third person of the party, a conntry-woman 
of the poorest class, who was enveloped in an old blue 
cloak, and sat flat on the ground near Mrs. O'Brien's 
feet. The cottage, near the open door of which they 
sat, had an air of neatness that distinguished it from 



others in the neighbourhood. A low wall, with a greeo 
palisade, prevented the approach of cattle and pigs to 
the door ; the narrow space inside the wall had been 
gravelled, and a clenatis with a few rose trees had 
been trained to the wall of the house, near owi cndf 
round a small window. 

A severe fit of coughing was now heard from the 
interior of the cottage, the sound coming from the 
room to which the window overhnng with, climbing 
plants belonged. It was a hollow cough, one, which 
those from whom some dear friend has been snatched 
away by the destroying angel of consumption, woald 
immediately recognise as a familiar sonnd ; and it vna 
a similar fit ^f coughing, just a little while before, which 
had given rise to the ob.^rvation mide by old Ned 
Connell, as we shall presently explain. 

It is necessary to state that the O'Briens had ov^J 
recently, that is Some two or three years previou^ljr, 
come into the possession of their present farm. Tlie 
former occupiers were a family nimei Sheehan, who had 
been visited by misfortune, and whose younger mem- 
bers had emigrated to America after the death of their 
parents, the farm being then given np, with their good 
will, to Tom O'Brien, an old neighbonr, who was related 
to the Sheehans by the mother's side. O'Brien was a 
sturdy, active, iadostrious man, with a good deal of what 
people call common sense, and no ordinary amount of the 
quality which his wife had alluded to as his character- 
istic — ^namely, obstinacy. When he saw that a thiog 
was right and useful, he totally disregarded the minor 
obstacles which might present themselves to its attaia- 
ment, and he was sdldom turned from his own view of 
a matter by the opinions of any one else. He had a <on 
and daughter ; the former, named Harry, resembliog 
himself a good deal in disposition, and being besides rooJ* 
erately well educated for his position ; and the latter a 
sofl, gentle girl named Annie, endowed with cdosiderable 
rustic beanty and great sweetness and amiability of 
temper. When the family hai removed to the Fort 
Farm, as it was called, Annie O'Brieft was a hale and 
sprightly girl, just entering her flfceeoth year; there 
was not a finer piir of dark eyes than hers io all rhc 
country round, and her ruddy cheeks were tlie v^ry 
emblem of good health. She was her mother's idol ; 
her father and brother were usually ready enough to 
oblige her in any trivial request she made ; and it \n^ 
at her desire that the graveNed enclosure was mide 
outside the front door, while her own bands trained the 
rose trees on the cottage wall. 

But in a short time Annie's health was observed to 
decline. Some unheeded cold introduced the seeds of 
the fatal disease ; and soon the wasting away became 
visible enough, and the terrible cough threatened t> 
shake her whole frame asunder, but no one oould t-Al 
how or when the disease had ooimraenced. At the 
time referred to in oar tale, the destroyer had seizf^ 
upon her very vitals x herbs had ceased to produce any 
salutary efifect ; the worst symptoms bad set in ; sevenl 
days elapsed since she had left her bed ; she could no 
longer see the roses she loved, except where one cluster 
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hnog down above the window of her room, aod yet all 
this time, the idea did not enter into her own mind or 
the miods of her friends that she was on the veiy ere 
of death. 

The reader may nnderati^d the effect produced on 
Mrs. O'firiea and her visitors bj that church-yard cough 
vhich we have mentioned as coming from the litUe 
room in the cottage, but it did not divert Ned Connell 
from the point which he had in view. 

'* I never knew any good to come of middlin* with 
tliem odd places," he repeated, soliloquising. 

"^asha, am' sure you didn't, nor any of us either ;*' 
chimed in the woman in the old blue cloak. 

Mrj. O'firien only responded with a heavy '' Odh on I' 
from her heart. 

" I don't consider myself an onld man, though I was 
jost seventy-two years last Candlemas,'* said Ned,^' and 
I seen many changes, in my time, follow the same sort 
of middlin'. Yon know the onld fort that's up there 
in Monahibbeen ?" 

'*Masha an' sure we do well," replied the two 
vomen. 

*' Well," resumed Ned, *^ I remember the time when 
onld John Hayes— one of the Hayes'd of Goulnagoppul, 
and strong farmers they were at the time — went to till 
that fort, and the very momin' he turned it up, his 
best horse that was yoked to the plough, and there 
waso't a finer horse in the parish, die4 on the floor with 
him withont any raison in the earthly world ; and be» 
fore the year was oat, be lost two cows and a heifer. 
S> that sometimes, you see, it falls upon the bastes, and 
other times it falls upon the Christians. Lord betune 
as and harm !" 

All thb statement was frequently interrupted by 
ejaculations of surprise, or horror, or pity, from the 
woman in the old bine eloak, or from Mrs. O'Brien, and 
this accompaniment of ejacnlationa from some of the 
hearers always gives a thrilling effect to any tale of the 
sapernaioral when told among the peasantry by any of 
themseivos. 

'^ But snre,'' eootinned Ned Connell, ^* ould Frank 
Collins, who was an osld man at the time. I am talkia' 
about. Lord be good to his soul, often tonld me how ho 
ascd to see the coach and four drive into the same fort 
just after olght-fall." 

''Oh! Vol Vol" exclaimed the women. 
" Well, as yoa are talkin' of them forts," said the 
woman in the old eloak, " the quarest thing that ever 
yon heard in all your life, happened to a woman o' the 
Caseys down in the parish of Ballinvoher, and sure 'tis 
oft^Q. and oflen she tould me of It She was the wife 
of lame Billy Casey, that tbey used to call Lium-a-vatta, 
I suppose yon heard tell of him ; and she was. a likely 
young woman at the time, and was nursin' her first 
child. But behould you, she was goin* one mornin' with 
a couple of hanks of yarn to a weaver in Cragmore that 
was weavin' a piece for her, aa he happened to run 
short of yam ; and she set ont very early entirely in 
the momin', as she wanted to be home in time to 
have the min's breakfast ready ; but it was earlier than 



she thought, all the while, for the moon was shinin 
bright, and she thought it was the diy -light was in it. 
Well, my dear, she was goin' until she came to the 
risin' in the road, about half a mile the other side of the 
forge, where there is an ould fort or Cahereen, as they 
caU it, and there she seen a boose, and she was just 
thinkin' within herself that she never seen a house in 
that place before, when she seen a man lookin' from the 
door of the house. He was stooped down a little, and 
was leanin' against the jamb of the door, lookin' out, 
and she heard the cry of a child inside the house. 
' Who knows, ma'am,' said the man, as she was passin', 
' but you'd be kind enough to step in a bit, and give 
the breast to a child that's cryin', as its mother is not 
at home ?' ' Indeed I will, with all my heart,' says Mrs. 
Casey, although at the same time she felt a sort of 
dread come over her. And so she did go in, and there 
she saw a cradle and a fine child in it, and it crying for 
the bare life, and she took it up, and sat down with it, 
and gave it the breast, and it stopped cryin' in an in- 
stant. She then began to look round her, and she seen 
an ould man and woman sittin' each side of the fire. 
They were both as onld, and withered, and miserable 
lookin' as anything ever you seen, and they both seemed 
to be greatly throubled about somethin'. 'Do you 
know where you are now ? ma'am,' says the man that 
asked her to come in. ' Not a know I do, then indeed,' 
says Mrs. Casey, ' for I don't remember me that I ever 
seen this house afore.' W^l,4then, I'll tell you,' says 
the man, ' and you are now among the fairies.' ' 
murther I mnrther !' says Mrs. Casey, ' will you let mo 
ont of this ?' * Da yon see that onld coaple there near 
the fire ?' says the man ; ' well they are goin* to die- to 
night, and to be put in the place of a young mm and 
a young woman in the next parish, and that is what's 
frettin' them,' says he ; and sore enough, it was about 
that very time that Tom Stokes, the shoe-maker of 
Gurteenard, and a young woman of the Donovans near 
Ballintimple, were taken, and every one t>f the neigh- 
hours knew very well that it was struck they were, for 
you never saw such atomies as was left instead of them. 
Lord save us and purtect us I But behould yon, th» 
man then says to Mrs. Casey, ' I am very much ob- 
leeged to yon enturely,' says he, ' for your kiodness, 
says he, ' and for yonr reward, any three wishes you 
like to make, you will get them.' * Oh, for God's saka 
let me out of this,' says Mrs. Casey, ' and that is all I 
want from yon.' * You had better think of yourself 
again, my good woman,' says the man, ' before you 
refuse my offer,' st^rs he ; < you will get any three things 
you wish for,' says he. 4 don't want any thing from 
you but only to let me ont of this, I tell yon again,' 
says Mrs. Casey, and so she was taken at her word, and 
let away, and from that minnit she didn't see one sig i 
of the hoase, but only the ould Cahereen in from tl)0 
road in the moonlight." 

*' 0(1 1 what a fool she was," exclaimed Mrs. O'Brien. 

"She lost her chance, any how," observed Ned 
Connell. 

" Mttsha, that's just what I. said to her," rejoined the 
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narrator. '' Masfaa, bad look go from yon, Mrs. Casey, 
BtLjH I, why didQ*t yoa wish for somethin* good, whea 
you got the offer? why didn't you get the power of 
cnrin' the people, and get a purse of goold for your- 
self T 

" As for their goold," interposed Ned Connell, " I 
beliere it ginerally turns out to be somethin' not worth 
much." 

*' Musha, I believe so,** resumed the woman, " but 
howsomever, Mrs. Casey tould me, as I tell you, that 
she was frightened almost out of her life, and she 
ihought she never would get her foot outside the 
threshold alive. So you see she didn't gain much by 
the fauies." 

Ned Connell all this time felt that they had strayed 
away from the more important subject. He wanted to 
show the danger of interfering with the old raths or 
Danish forts, as they are popularly called, and to this 
point he wished to bring back the conversation. 

'^ There was one Robert Fitzgerald lived on this 
townland a long time ago ; indeed, I think he was dead 
before you were bom, Mrs. O'Brien." 

*^I often heard my mother speak of ould Robert 
Fitzgerald, and sure ; but indeed I think, Ned, he was 
not livin', as you say, when I was bom ;" observed Mrs. 
O'Brien. 

^ Well, you see that bush growin* on the side of the 
fort, yonder ?" 

^^ We do, and sure," responded the woman in the 
old doak; and so they might, for the old fort was 
scarcely twenty perches from the spot where they were 
sitting. 

" Wei]," resumed Ned Connell, <* ould Robert Fitz- 
gerald tould me, that he heard the finest music in the 
world comin' from that white-thom bush. He couldn't 
say whether it was the fiddle, or the bagpipes, or what 
it was, but the music was the finest he ever heard in 
all his life. It was after that time that Rody Sheehan, 
that lived and died in this house, 'rest his soul, cut 
down the biggest half of the bush to stop a gap where 
the cattle used to be goin' in and out. He didn't 
think it was any harm to cut it, I si^pose, but indeed, 
indeed, I don't think he was much the better for it 
ever after." 

Just at this moment Mr. O^Brien and his son returned 
home from a meadow where they had been saving hay, 
and after saluting the vimtors, the father's first word 
was an enquiiy about his sick child. Mrs. 0*Bricn did 
not seem to heed the question, but said in rather a 
peevish tone, *' Tom, I tell you, you must give over 
tillin' that ould fort." 

''What puts that into your head, Peggy?'* said 
O'Brien ; '^ I suppose," he continued, '' this is some of 
Ned Connell's talk, and I am afraid he says a great deal 
more than bis prayers." 

'' Whatever puts it into my head," rejoined his wife, 
^ I tell you I will not give you any rest in the matter ; 
and indeed you need not turn upon poor ould Ned Con- 
nell about it in that way." 
, *' Whatever I said, Mr. O'Brien," observed the Old 



man thus alluded to, '' it was only for your good and 
the good of your family." 

"Indeed I am sure of that, Ned," aaid O'Brien, 
mollified, '' but it's great nonsense for thb woman to 
tell me what I must do, or must not do with the land." 
'*Wait, mother," said young O'Brien, laughing, 
'' wait until you see what a heap of manure we will tarn 
out of it when we level the ditch of the old fort alto- 
gether." 

'' Hold your tongue, sir," said his mother angrily, 
'' you will never level it while there is breath in my 
body." 

'' Why, mother, who knows but we might find a pot 
of gold in it," said the young man, still laughing; 
'' and," he added, '' you know very well that John 
Doran, over there, levelled an old mound that was op- 
posite his door, not many years ago, and nobody knows 
all he found in it, but at all events neither he nor his 
family has been a bit the worse for it ever since ; and," 
he continued, addressing himself to old Ned Connell, 
as his father and mother had both gone into the sick 
girl's room, " I don't believe but they found more in 
the mound than they pretended. The great stones that 
were in the centre of it, were moved into the haggard, 
Mmd put under the corn stacks, and as to the old bones, 
they were ecattered to (he winds, but surely there trss 
something else in it that they did not acknowledge." 

This dicited na remark from the old man, and we 
may take the opportunity of the pause which ensued fur 
a few words of explanation on the subject of oar tale. 

We find that the old circular or polygonal endo^ares 
so numerous throughout Ireland, and populariy knowa 
as '' Danish Forts," were so called at least some two or 
three hundred years ago, so that the error respecdng 
their origin mnst be tolerably ancient ; althongh it is qaite 
certain that they were never constnicted by the Danes 
or used by that people at all, and that they were, on the 
oootraiy, the residences of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ireland, who erected then: hurdle houses within them, and 
also penned their cattle in them in times of danger. It is 
fortunate for the preservation of our national antiqoities, 
that some feeling even akin to siq>erBtition sbouki inter- 
pose to save those venerable remains from destmction, 
but althongh such a feeling does exist, the instancos are 
too numerous in which it has not had that desicable 
effect. Wherever, in fact, the enclosures in qaestion 
have been constracted of stone, it would i^pear that the 
materials have been unscrapnlously employed in tlie for- 
mation of the neighbouring fences, nothing being left 
but the mere traces of the foundation, except in some 
veiy few oases, as in the Firbolgic dung of Aran ; bnt 
where the enclosing monnd was of earth, as it generally 
was where earth was at hand, it has been rejected bj 
the husbandman in a number of cases absolutely count- 
less. Still we know many instances in which even these 
earthen raths have been either entirely effiboed, or parti- 
ally destroyed by running farm roads through them, or 
employing the earth to increase the surface of the adjoin- 
ing fields. 

The destmction of the sepulchral monnd or tmnolna 
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mentioned above by young O'Brien Las come ander our 
own knowledge, and it was a piece of vandalism the 
more to he lamented as the monument was particularly 
interesting in connection with the traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood, and as its contents were wholly dispersed or 
destroyed witbont examination. We may still further 
observe that the kind of education so generally diffused 
at present among the class of our population to which 
O'Brien belonged^ while it helps no doubt to remove 
many silly errors and prejudices, is so utterly destitute 
of any national element as to weaken or obliterate in 
many cases the venwation for the traditions and anti- 
quities of our country. Not only are the pupils of such 
t system left in profound ignorance of our history^ but 
they are very apt to be impressed with a notion either 
that their country has no history, or if it has, that it is 
not worth knowing. Young O'Brien was precisely a 
person on whom this kind of half education had the 
affect ^hich we deprecate. He entertained a thorough 
eoutempt, of course, for all the superstitious of his more 
ignorant neighbours; but he also erroneously confound- 
ed with supenstitioa maay ancient traditions of the peo- 
ple, of the origin of which he had no conception ; he was 
quite intapable of feeling those generous and poetic 
emotions whioh even such a knowledge of the hbtory of 
his nee as oral tradition had until recently kept alive 
among tho peasantry, was capable of inspiring ; that 
knowledge might now be more eaiily and correcdy ob- 
tained kim beoks^ but it usver entered as an element 
into his edncation ; and of course those venerable re- 
mains, called forts or raths, which were still aaclent a 
thousand j^ars ago, had no better claim to his respect 
than any of the ordinary hedges or ditches about the 
country. Taking old Ned Connell as a representative 
laan of oar peasantry of the olden time, with all his 
faith in fairies, and all his primeval traditions, he was 
much more intellectual to our mind than Master Henry 
0*6riea» with his smattering of ill-digested and easily 
a';quired knowledge, and his mtterly common- place stock 
of ideas. 

To return to our story. Not many days elapsed until 
the keena was raised for poor Annie O^Brien, and the 
neighbonrs gathered together to accompany her remains 
to their last resting-place. She fell with the leaves in 
October, and her death left a sad void in the cottage at 
the Fort Farm, Her mother never after held np her 
head, and her &ther was quite subdued from his old 
stern ways. 

** Tom achree," said Mrs. O'Brien one day, " sure 
yon wont till that onld fort any more ? sure you wont ?" 
*' Indeed I went^ Peggy, if it plases you,** replied Tom ; 
**anil to be candid with you," he added, ^*'tis little ad- 
vantage I got by tilling it at all, for the potatoes all ran 
into stalke in it, and had no retom worth talkin about.** 

But poor Tom's own days were numbered. It hap- 
pened that at a fair he suffered more from cold and wet 
than nsnal, and the consequence was a fever, from which 
he recovered, bat only to find that his constitution was 
broken down. Seme relative of his then significantly 
hinted to Mis. O'Brien, that the consumption was in his 



family. The young plant went first, and the old wnn 
rapidly following it, the same fatal disease having-eaten 
into the vitals of both. Mrs. O'Brien imagined' that very 
little was left to her in the world when her beloved 
daughter was gone, but now that she saw her husband 
going also, she perceived that her former loss was noth^ 
ing to the impending one, and she fislt as a person on 
the very brink of despaur. The necessity of performing 
her duties to thesick man alone sustained her energies. 

One day early in spring, and long after her poor hns^ 
band had ceased to leave his bed except to be assisted 
to the kitchen fire-side, Mrs. O'Brien stood at her cot^ 
tage-door breathing the fresh air, and looking around her 
at objects, every one of which only made her heart usk 
lower and lower. 

^ Lwd bleas me I" she muttered to herself *^ I won- 
der is it my eyes that is failin me, or what in the enrthly 
world is the matter with me ! I can only see half of the 
ould fort." 

She mbbed her eyes, and again gaxedatthe oid loit, 
and again muttered — ^ Lord save ns ! I wonder did 
the ground swallow it, or is it blind I'm gettin T' 

'< Harry, a ceshla," shesaid, as her son i^sproacfaed, ** I 
don't know in the worid what's comin over me, for I can't 
see only half of tiie ould fort" 

<^ Faith, mother, that's all that I can see either," f^ 
plied her sen. 

<< And what happei^d It, Haay P' she said. 

"* Well mdeed, nothing in the world,*' he replied^ '* no- 
thing, only I removed it, because, you see, 'twia ia tbe 
way of the plough." 

'' Ah 1 Harry, Harry, is that the way ye«have obey- 
ed me ?" said the mother, casting one npbraiding look 
at him, and the poor woman then retired into a comer 
of her room and wept bitterly. It was not a soperrti* 
tions fear of injuring the M fort that now frett^ her, 
but her eon's disobedience that stnng her to the heart. 
Reflecting how soon she wosld be following her bia- 
band's bones to the grave, she felt that all was now gone 
indeed, and that her last ties on earth were unhinged. 

And so the time came round quietly enough for ano* 
ther funeral from the Fort Farm* There was a large 
gatherings of the neighbours on this second sad occasion, 
for Tom O'Brien was respected in all the countiy round ; 
and as the people collected in small groups about the 
yard and gnrden, and in the boveen leading to the cot- 
tage, and np in the old fort, waiting for the corpse to 
be taken out, they all spoke most favourably of his 
character. '^ He was a decent, honest man," said one. 
" He was an honest man, indeed, and a good neighbour," 
observed another* '^ Musha, he was, and a hard-workin' 
poor man," chimed in a third. *^ He hadn't a crooked 
turn in him," said another ; and so on, every one hav- 
ing some kind word to say of the deceased ; and all the 
while the wailing of the Irish cry issued loudly from the 
cottage. The iridow poured out her grief iu agoniaing 
tones, several relatives also cried, and it was hard for 
any heart to withstand the sound of lamentation with* 
out being affected. 

•< God help the poor family,'' said one of a group of 
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neighborrs waiting in the farm-yard. *' Mosha, what 
signifies the family after all," observed another, " for 
snre 'da shortly the onld woman will last now, and I 
may say there's no one else depindin' on him.*' '^ How 
soon they all melted away I" was the observation of 
another. " He never did much good since the daugh- 
ter died," remarked one of the speakers, '^ and isn't 
it qnaie," he added, " that 'twas twelve months nearly 
to the day between the death of the father and the 
daughter." "You're just right," remarked another. 
" Faith and sure I am," was the rejoinder, " for wasn't 
it the day after the fair of Ballintimpul that Annie 
O'Brien was buried, and sure the same fair day was 
last week ?" 

•* Does any of ye know how the daughter wint ?" 
4uked one of the party, in a tone which was as much as 
to say that he did." 

« Faith, and sure we don't," was the reply. 

*• Did ye never hear," said the former speaker, who 
was none other than old Ned Connell, " how she fell 
asleep in the ould fort, and how when she awoke she 
found the pieces of silver money in her Up, and how 
she put up the money when she went into the house, 
and how the next day she found nothing in their place 
but as many withered leaves as there were pieces of 
«lver?" 

" Well, well," ejaculated the listeners, not one of 
whom doubted the truth of the statement. 

" And from that day to the day of her death," con- 
.dnned Ned, ^^she never was well; and indeed I 
think it would be better for the family all through, if 
no one of them ever had a hand in the same ould fort." 

All agreed that it was not safe to meddle with such 
•old places, and that at all events, they would not touch 
•them themselves ; and each of them could rekte seve- 
ral stories to enforce the point if necessary. And thus 
jdid they discuss the matter while they accompanied poor 
Tom O'Brien's coffin to the grave- 
It is needless to add another death to the sad cata- 
logue here enumerated, by following the brief remainder 
of Mrs. O'Brien's career to its close. Harry O'Brien 
soon after finding that things did not go on very suc- 
cessfully with hun, resolved to seek his fortune in a 
<^nntry better suited to his intellectual development, 
and so he emigrated to America ; and old Ned Connell, 
creeping slowly along the road of an evening, in conver- 
sation with a neighbour, could not help remarking how 
jBoon the O'Briens melted away like the Sheehaas. His 
own back was considerably more stooped than formerly, 
and when he thought of all the old neighbours who had 
vanished from his sight, he began to feel, especially 
after his seventy-fifth summer, that he himself was 
growing old. 

From the coincidence of some of the events mentioned 
in this simple tale, we would not draw any conclusion 
(avourable to the peculiar superstition which it illustrates. 
Far be it from us ; but we would ask our readers to 
treat with some respect such venerable remains of our 
national antiquity as the Old Fort. M. H. 



SONNET, 

WUTTEM AFTER READING "OILBERT'S HISTORT OF 
DUBLIN." 

Long have I loved the beauty of thy streets. 
Fair Dublin I Long, with unavailing vows, 
Sigh'd to all guar^an deities, who rouse 
The spirits of dead nations to new beats 
Of life and triumph : — ^vain the fond conceits. 
Nestling like eaves-warmed doves 'neath patriot brows ; 
Vain as the Hope, that from thy Custom House, 
Looks o'er the vacant bay in vain for fleets. 
Genius alone brings back the days of yore— <• 
Look ! look what life is in these quaint old shops — 
The loniest lanes are rattling with the roar 
Of coach and chair ; fans, feathers, flambeaus, fops, 
Flutter and flicker thro' yon open door, 
Where Handel's hand moves the great organ's stops. 
D. F. Mac Cartht. 



NOCTES LOVANIENSES. 

FRANCISCAN MONASTERIES OF GALWAT, R06SERILLT, 
KKNALEREN, AND CREEVELBA. 

'^ The Franciscan monastery of Gal way," resumed tha 
Provincial, ^* was founded by William de Burgh, sar- 
named Liagh (the gray), in the year 1296, outside the 
dty wall, and in the fair little island called after the 
protomartyr — Insula S, Stephani. The illustrionsfotinder 
spared no expense to render this monastery one of the 
finest in Ireland, and, indeed, the spacions dimensions 
of its church, the rich marble of which it was coo- 
structed, and the splendour of its altars, are so many 
iirefragable evidences of the piety and taste of the noble 
De Burgh. He lived to see it solemnly consecrated, 
and when dying ordered that his remains should be laid 
in the gorgeous mounment which he caused to be boilt 
for himself ahd bis posterity, right under the shadow of 
the grand altar. When I visited Galway, the tomb of 
the founder, like those of most of the chief families 
of the neighbourhood, was in good preservation, 
but particulariy that of De Bargh, round whose recum- 
bent effigy I read the following inscription : ^ Menwria 
lUmi Domini CM, de Burgo, Suae Natianis prindpit 
et hujus fMnasterii fundatoris qui obiii 1324.' The 
endowments which De Burgh made to this monastery 
were very numerous, and consisted of water-mills npoa 
the river, and the tithes of some acres of arable land 
near the city ; and, that our Ariars should never lack fish, 
he ordained that on every Wednesday they should be snp* 
plied with one salmon out of the great weir, on eveiy 
Saturday with three out of the high toeir^ and on the 
same day with one out of the hawl-net, and with aU the 
eels that might be taken one day in each week out of 
the many eel weirs on the river. 

^* As an instance of the high esteem in which the Fran- 
ciscans of Galway were held by the Court of Rome, I 
shonld not omit to tell you that, in 1881, Pope Urban VL 
authorised the guardian of that venerable house to ex- 
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comnianicate everj one withia the borders of Con- 
naught who presumed to adopt the party of the anti- 
Pope Clement VII., whose abettors were very niiraerous 
in France, Naples, and Scotland. That, in sooth, was 
a dlsastrons era to the Church, when cardinals, kings, 
and laymen contested the legitimacy of the election of 
the two rivalPontiffs, the one in Avignon and the other 
in Rome ; but, be it recorded to the honor of our Gal- 
Wiiy brethren, that tliey adhered with unalterable fide- 
lity to Pope Urban, the rightful successor of Gregory 
XL, who, at the ins!ance of St. Catherine of Siena, 
ft'-cstabliahed the residence of the Popes in Rome, after 
an interval of seventy years, which the people of that city 
termed the seven decades of the Bibylonish captivity. 

" I may say, unhesitatingly, thaf the Galway monas- 
tery had as many benefactors as any other house of our 
order in Ireland ; for, indeed, the inhabitants of that 
ancient city loved our habit, and never tired of minis- 
tering to the maintenance of our brethren. The lar- 
gesses of the rich and noble helped to keep the buildings 
in good repair, and the poor man was ever ready with 
hii mite, to promote the same object. Indeed, the Re- 
gister which records the multitudinous bequests and 
legacies of the townspeople to that monastery is still in 
the possession of one of our brethren in Gal way, and 
on turning over its pages I found ample evidence of the 
Jo?e and veneration which the citizens of every grade 
' always cherished for our institute. How many instances 
conld I adduce of their almost princely munificence ! 
but I mast restrict myself to mentioning only a few of 
the many which, I trust, will never be forgotten. Thus, 
for example, as I learnt from the Register, Elward 
Phllibyn, a wealthy nacrchant, rebuilt the dormitory for 
our friars in 1492; and in 1538, John French, then 
chief magistrate of the city, erected the beautiful chapel 
on the south side of the monastery, in honor of God 
and St. Francis, and for the good estate of his own soul 
and the souls of his posterity. As for the toaibs of the 
dfstingnished denizens of Galway and its neighbourhood 
^\ ho selected our church for their last resting-place, let 
it suffice to say that they are very numerous, and splen- 
did productions of the sculptor's chisel. De Burghs, 
Lynches, Fitz-Stephens, and O'Flaherties, moulder 
there beneath marble monuments, exquisitely wrought, 
rich in heraldry and pomj^us epitaphs, recording many 
a high achievement on the battle-field, in the senate, 
and in the mart. Aparf from those gorgeous monu- 
ments — last efforts of human vanity if you will — there 
is, in the south side of the choir, an humble cenotaph, 
sacred to the memory of a truly great man, whose ex- 
tensive and profound erudition reflects honor on the 
Franciscaa order of which ho was, in sojth, a rao3t dis- 
tingaiahed oraament. I speak of Maurice O'Fihiley, 
or Maurice de Portu, whom Julius II. advanced to the 
archicpi^copal see of Tuam, in 1506. From what I 
have been able to learn of this wonderful scholar, it 
a])pear3 that he was a native of Baltimore, in the county 
of Cork, and took the surname *2>e Porta,' from the 
celebrated haven on which that town is situated. Hav- 
ing completed his studies iu Padua, ho for a long time 
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taught philosophy in that learned city, and eai-ned a 
world-wide reputation by the variety of his writings, 
some of which were not published till after his death. 
His principal works are ' Commentaries on Scotus,' a 
* Dictionary to the Scriptures,* the ' Enchiridion Fidel, 
or a Manual of the Faith,' which he dedicated to the 
Eiil of Kildare; *Tho Compendium of Truths,* in Leo- 
nine meter, and many others which it would be superflu< 
oils to enumerate. This truly learned man was corrector* 
of the press for that far-famed printer Benedict L:)catelli, 
and filled the same place i.i th'> printing establishment 
of Octavian Schott, at Venice. Having assisted at the early 
sessions of the Council of Lateran, (L512,) and returned 
to Ireland in the following year, he Lmied at Galway, 
where he fell sick and died in our convent there. 
Few indeed have won greater renown in the republic of 
letters, and well did he deserve the epithet bestowed 
upon' him by the learned men of his day, who justly 
Styled him * Flos Mundi.'f Two of his successors in 
the see of Tuam, Thomas 0*Mullaghy| and Christopher 
Bodkin,§ await the resurrection in the same humble tomb. 
, This venerable monastery, however, was doomed to 
share the fate of most of our other houses in Counaught, 
and accordingly, iu the year 1570, the gi*eater part of 
its possessions was wrested from the friars, and granted 
to the corporation of Galway, and their successors. As 
for the convent and church they were both a signed to 
an individual who, pretending to have adopted the doC' 
trineso/the Anglican religion, in 07*der to accommodate 
himself to the times,l contrived withal to do great ser- 
vices to our brotherhood when they were banished fronn 
their ancient precincts. Nothing indeed could have 
been more strange than the conduct of this anoaymoua 
grantee, for ho possessed himself of the o!d conventual 
register, in which all legacies bequeathed to our friars 
were entered, and n^t only did he vigorously enforce 
the payment of the amounts, but he actually handed 
them over to the community (then residing^ in a house 
which they rented in the city), in order that all such 
pious donations might be expended on the repaira and 
preservation of the ancient edifice. Furthermore, as 
the island on which the monastery stands belonged to 
him, he could not be induced to part with a single perch 
of it at any price, no matter how tempting, and instead 
of letting it to'other^, he built there sundry handsome 
houses which accoinm:)date upwards of fifty persons, 
together with three water-mills for grinding corn. It 
was during the construction of the latter that the weir 
which formerly belonged to the Franciscans was dc- 
m jlishcd. Fro.n the earliest ti anes, too, it was customary 
for all vessels coming up the river with wood and other 
sorts of fuel, to give a little of it by way of alms to oar 
friara, and strange as it may seem this aponymous 
benefactor still insists on thi^ obiervance of the usage, 

• In the early ages of printing the office of ** corrector," 
was couf erred oa«uoue but the moat learned. 

t The World's Flower. 

j ObUt 1536. § 1572. 

II Father Mooney does not give this indivldaars name, 
but simply m3ntions him thus — *^ Simulat se hareticum 
6336 ut tcrapori serviat.** 

B 
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find thus supplies onr brotherhood in the citj with coal 
and fire-wood. He also maintains the ancient imma- 
nities of St. Stephen's Island, so much so, that he will 
not allow the mayor to cany his insignia beyond the 
middle of the bridge (leading to the island), which in 
the olden time marked the limit of the municipal juris- 
diction in that quarter. Two customs which struck 
me as very peculiar, are still observed in the city of 
Galway, and so remarkable are they that I think them 
worth reeording. Fu'st, almost every one who has 
anything to leave when dying, bequeaths a proportion- 
ate sum for the preservation and repairs of the monas- 
tery ; and secondly, vast numbers of the citizens of 
every age, sex and condition, go each evening at sunset, 
to that venerable old church to pour out their hearts 
in prayer to God, who, I doubt not, will one day 
reward their most edifying piety. I have already told 
you that at the time of my visit to Galway the monas- 
tery and charch were in excellent preservation, but I 
should not forget to mention that in 1603, James the 
Fu*t$t of England, granted both to Sir George Carew and 
his heirs for ever. Thenceforth our venerable church 
was turned into a profane court-faouEC, where judges 
appointed by Chichester, the lord deputy, held assizes 
for the town and county. Alas, it was heart-rending to 
witness such desecrations, and the tears fell fast and 
hot from my eyes, when, on entering the holy edifice 
I found it crowded with litigants, the pulpit turned 
into a witness box, the choir and chancel adapted to 
accomirodate a multitude of noisy lawyers, and worst 
of all, the grand altar ti-ansformed into a bench for a 
bloated judge, who was entirely ignorant of the language 
and customs of the people. Witnessing the sad spec- 
tacle, I was forcibly reminded of that passage in the 
Pdalms: Tunc imponent super altare tuum vitulos — 
*' Then shall they lay calves upon thine altar J* 1 have 
nothing further to add to this meagre account of our 
once splendid jnonastery of Galway, except that I was 
not able to ascertain what had become of its altar-plate 
and rich vestments, all of which had fallen into the 
hands of our implacable enemies. A few Franciscans 
still continue to Uve in the house which Father Maurice 
Ultan rented for them in the city, and their zeal is of 
greatest benefit to the townspeople, as well as to those 
of the suburbs.* 

*^ Another house," continued the provincial, *', where 
I spent some days during my visit to Connaught, pleased 
me almost as much as did that of Moyne. 1 now speak 
of the beautiful and spacious church and monastery of 
Roaserl.lly, or, as it is called by the Irish, Ros-Lrial, 

* Some vears after Mooneyes visit to Galway, that is to 
say in 1611, Valentine Blake Fitz-Thomaa, who was the 
mayor, built a mortuary chapel for himself and his posterity 
on the south ftide of the choir ; and in 1642, Kichard Martin 
of Dunsorie bequeathed a considerable sum for the erection 
of a <£apel in the same monastery. In 1643, Father 
Valentine Brown, then guardian, caused the ancient church 
to be re-opened, and Mass was sung there for the first time 
since its suppresnon. The same guardian, whose name 
fibres in Rinaccini*s despatches, repaired the founder^s 
tomb, and spared no pains to restore the sacred edifice, 



which is situated in the diocese of Tuam, and within 
eight or nine mues of that ancient city. Who its founder 
was I ha^e not been able to ascertain, bat there can be 
no doubt that it was erected for Franciscans, in the year 
1351. Never was a more solitary ^ot chosen for the 
habitation of a religious community than that on which 
Rosserilly stands ; for it b surrounded by marshes and 
bogs, and the stillness that reigns there is seldom broken 
save by the tolling of the church bell, or the whirr of 
the countless flocks of plover and other wild birds that 
frequent the fens which abound in tliat desolate region. 
Another remarkable feature of the locality is that the 
monastery can only be approached by a causeway paved 
with large stones, over an extent of folly two hundred 
paces, and terminating at the enclosure which was built 
in 1572, by Father Ferrall M'£gan,ji native of Con- 
naught, and then provincial of the Irish Franciscans. 
He was, iu sooth, a distinguished man in his day, far- 
famed for eloquence and learning, and amgnlarly fond of 
Bosserilly, which he nsed to compare to the Thebud, 
whither the early Christians fled for prayer and contem- 
plation. He died in our house of Kiloonnell, where he 
made his religions profession, and there he awaits the 
resurrection — peace to hia menory ! 

''' As for the church of Rosserilly, it is indeed a bean- 
tifal edifice, and the same may be said of the monastery 
which, although often ganisoned bj the English troopa 
during the late war, is still in excellent preservation. 
Cloister, refectory, dormitory, chapter-house, library, 
and lofty bell -tower have all survived the dlsaaters of 
that calamitous period ; but in the twenty-sixth year of 
the reign of Elizabeth the friars were fordbly expelled 
from their beloved retreat, and monastery and church 
were, by a royal ordinance, granted to an Englishman, 
who laid sacrilegious hands on our vestmenta, altar- 
plate, books, and muniments, leaving us nothing but 
bare walls and the rifled tombs of our benefactors. 

It was not long, however, till the friars returned to 
Rosserilly, for that good and great man, the Eari of 
Clanricimle,t took pity on them, and having purchased 
the Englishman's interest in the monastery, restored them 
to their venerable abode. Thenceforth the community 
of Rosserilly consisted of six priests and two lay bro- 
thers, who laboured indefatigably for the repura of the 
sacred edifice, till Daniel, the Protestant Archbishop of 
Tuam, at the instance of Su- 'Arthur Chichester, Uien 
Lord-deputy, drove them out tnce more, and caused 
the altars to be demolished. In justice, however, to 
this pseudo-bishop, who was deeply learned in the Irish 

from which the friars were ultimately ejected in 1652, 
when Cromwell's soldiers, under Governor Stubbers, de- 
stroyed the church and its rich monuments. Stephen Lynch, 
Francis Birmingham, and IVancis Burke were members of 
the Franciscan Community of Galway, and distingmshed 
themselves h^ their learned works, published at Kome, 
where they died about 1690. Tliey were all educated at 
St. IsidoreV and inherited the love of erudition which ws 
trust shall always distinguish tho students of that venemble 
house, on which the memory of Wadding and Haxold oon* 
fers everlasting lustre, 
t Ulick, thira earl of Clanricarde, who died in 1601. 
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lADgaage, I mast saj, that althon<;h aathonzed to arrest 
the friars, he did not do so, but rather sent them word pri- 
ytiely that he was coming, in order that they might 
* hsTe time to save themselves by flight. In fact, he 
acted against his own will and in obedience to the Lord 
Depnty's commands. ♦ • ♦ 

" How strange," interrupted Father Parcell, " that 
the Earl of Clanricarde should take such interest in the 
safety and well-being of our poor friars y 

"Indeed," replied the Provincial, '• it was only natu- 
ral that he shonld comport himself so, for bis mother* 
was a true benefactress to our order, as yon will see by 
vhat I am going to tell yon. In the diocese of Clon- 
fert, and on the declivity of Slieve-Anghty, in a place 
almost as solitary as Rosserilly, we had a small but hand- 
some monastery and church, called Kenalehyn, founded 
hj the De Burghos, same time in the fourteenth century. 
It was, indeed, a fair building as friar could wish to see, 
and the few acres of land with which it was endowed 
yielded all that was necessary fur the maintenance of a 
small community. Its gardens and orcha^s were the 
best in the whole district, and, as I said .before, its situ- 
ation — ^far away from public thoroughfares, and in the 
immediate- territory of the Earls of Clanricarde — pro- 
tected it for a considerable time from the inroads and 
devastations of the English soldiery. In the late war, 
however, both monastery and church were burnt to the 
ground by Sir Richard Bingham ; but the moment the 
intelligence of the catastrophe reached the ears of the 
moftt nobld lady, (the actual earl's mother,) she ordered 
that the church should be re-roofed, and a wing of the 
monastery made habitable for the community. Nay more, 
the present earl ai^d Richard de Burgho,t sumamed 
the Red, rebuilt the dormitory and other appurtenances 
of the place, and purchased the entire from the Grown, 
rather than allow it to full into the hands of the Pro- 
testants. How truly doth holy writ say that a good 
tree beareth good fruit ! 

" And yet,"* remarked Father Parcell, "the present 
earl, whom you have so much landed, was dubbed 
Richard of Kinsidej for the services he rendered the Eng- 
lish when they beleagured the Spaniards in that town." 
"'Tis, alas too true,** replied the Provincial, '' and, 
indeed, the Ajiglo- Irish nobles always sided with our 
enemies ; nay, and incited maltitu4(BS of the Irish them- 
selves to swell the ranks of our oppressors. Withal, it 
would be unjust to deny the De Burghos that gratitude 
which our order owes them, for they were always among 
the best and most diBtinguished of its benefactors ; but 
let me resume, and condnde what remains to be said 
of Rosserilly. In 1604, the munificence of ^^ Richard 
of KintaW enabled the community to repair the mo- 
nastery and church which, as I have already told you, 
was considerably dilapidated during the late war ; and 
in that same year our friars buried within its predncftsl 

^ Hrmoxa, dsaghter of John Burke of Tollj^rey. 

t He was the fourth Earl of Clanricarde, and died in 1635. 

t In Qeraffhty'a edition of the Four Masters there is a re- 
markable bmnder rM^rdixi^ this fact, for the translator 
mistook Roas-Irrelash, or Muckruas, Killamey, for Roes- 
eriUy, near Headfora, wmnty Galway. 



one of the noblest and bravest heroes of whom his 
country could boast, namely, Bryan Oge O'Rourke, son 
of Bryan-na-Murtha,§ of whose glorious death you, 
doubtless, have heard." 

" Methinks,*' replied F^her Parcell, " that he wns 
executed in London, but I confess that I am not ac- 
quainted with the circumstanceis which brought him to 
the scajffold." 

" Listen, then," continued the Provincial, « for it will 
not take long to narrate them, and, indeed, they deserve 
to be recorded. When some of the ships of the ill- 
fated Armada went to pieces on the coast of Sligo, 
Bryan-na-Mnrtha OTt mrke, pitying the Spaniards who 
appealed to him for protection, not only sent them im- 
mediate aid, but invited tham and their chief officer, 
Antonio de Leva, to his castle of Dromahere, where they 
were entertained with unbounded hospitality. O'Rourke's 
conduct, however, provoked the vengeance of the queen, 
who ordered her deputy, Fitzwilliam, and Sir Richard 
Bingham, to waste with fire and swond the principality 
of Breffny. As for the chiefltain himself, he was obligeJ, 
after some ineffectual resistance, to fiy into Scotland, 
where he was arrested by order of James VL, no v 
King of England, who perfidiously sent him in chains to 
London. Arraigned on a charge of high treason, the 
noble-minded chieftain refused to bend hU knee before 
the insignia of royalty ; and, when taunted by one of 
the privy councillors that he used to make no difficulty 
about kneeling in presetce of images of saints, he coolly 
replied that there was a very wide difference between 
images of holy personages and the men with whom he 
was then confronted. Sentence of death being re- 
corded, he was soon afterwards led to the place of exe* 
cution, where he was met by th-it vile apostate, Myler 
M*Grath, pseudo- Archbishop of Oashel, who strove in 
vain to make him abjare the faith, but 0*Rourke spurned 
him as a renegade dog, and died a true son of holv 
Church."! ... -^ 

" Alas, alas !" interrupted Father Parcell, "M<Grath's 

apostacy is a sad reflection on our seraphic institute is 

the wretched nian still living ?** 

<* You might as well say, dear brother,** replied the 
Provincial, *' that Lucifer's fall reflected disgrace on the 
faithful angeb. Scandals, you know, have been and 
must be, as we learn from holy writ. M*Grath is still 
alive, extremely old,ir and bedrid, cursed by the Protes- 
tants for alienating the revenues and manors of the 
ancient see of Cashel, and derided by the Catholics, 
who are well acquainted with the drunken habits of 
himself and his coadjutor. Knight.** Nevertheless, from 
all I have been able to learn of M'Grath, there is some 
reason to hope that he will return to the Church ; and^ 
if I be not misinformed, he would now gladly exchange 

§ Of the ramparts. 

n In 1591. 

IF He died in 1622,.aged one hundred. 

•• In Harris8*s Ware we are told, that Knight " grew 
weary of the coadjatorship, and returned to EogUnd, be- 
cause he had appeared drank in public, and thereby ex« 
posed himself to the soom and derision of the people.'^ 
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the Rock of Cashel for that of the Capitoline, where he 
spent hi8 youth in Aracoeli.** 

" Let us now come back to O^rien Oge O'Rourke, 
who, when the news of his father's death reached Ire- 
land, was duly inaugurated .in his stead. This worthy 
son of a mprtyred sire distinguished himself in many a 
glorious action during the Elizabethan war, and parti- 
ticnlarly in that far-famed fight near Boyle, where he 
and O'Donel routed the English, under Clifford, on the 
memorable feast of the Assuraption.f Ever active and 
indefatigable in the service of his religion aad country, 
he raarchetl with O'Donel to Kinsale, and did his utmost 
to retrieve the disasters of that fatal day, holding out 
to the last, till the usurpation of a step-brother com- 
pelled him to return home and reassert his rights over 
the principality of his fathers. Thenceforth his castle 
of Leitrim became the refuge of such of the Irish chief- 
tains as still held out against the English, in the hope 
of obtaining succour from Spain. J In that hospitable 
• mansion he sheltered M'Guire of Fermnnagh, and the 
O'Suilivans, after their unparalleled march of a hundred 
leagues, in the depth of winter, from Glengariff to 
Breffncy ; and beneath its walls he routed, with signal 
slaughter, a large body of troops commanded by Lam- 
bert, Governor of Connaught, and Captain Bnstock, 
who was slain in the field.§ The treason, however, of 
nis step-brother, who was supported by the English, 
ultimately succeeded, and the gallant chieftain, deserted 
by his followers, after making terms for his life, returned 
to Galwny, where be fell sick and died of a broken 
heart. His last wish was that his remains should re- 
pose in the cloister of Rosserilly, and our friars took 
care to see that wish folfilled ; for in the month of Janu- 
ary, when the snow lay thick on the roads, the funeral 
cortege, accompanied by a few faithful friends, entered 
the enclosure of the monastery, and, as soon as the re- 
quiem mass had been sung, our brotherhood piously hol- 
lowed out a grave in the cloister, and there inten-ed all 
that remained of one of the bravest and best of those 
Irishmen whoso names deserve to be canonized in the 
pages of history, I know not whether that grave is 
marked by any cenotaph, but as long as a single frag- 
ment of Rosserilly stands, the pilgrim and the wayfarer 
shnll point to it as the last resting-place of Bryan Oge 
OTvourke." 

" God rest his soul,*' said Father Purcell, " for he 
was faithful to the land that gave him birth. Did not 
one of his ancestors found a monastery for the Fran- 
ciscans ?" 

" Most certainly," replied the provincial ; " nor did 
I intend to omit mentioning that fact. Indeed I have 
good reason to remember the monastery and church of 
Ballyrourke, or as some call it, Creevelea, for it was 
tbere I was ordained priest, and celebrated my first 
mass. II That once splendid monastery was founded in 

• The Franciscan convent at Rome, where M'Grath made 
his noviciate. . . 

t 1599. t March, 1603. 

§ Every vestige of Leitrim Castle has disappeared. 

li ** Ibi celebravi primam missam et sacrum presbitera- 
tiis ordinem recepi.'^ 



1508, by Owen O'Rourke, prince of Breffny, at the in- 
stance of his wife, Margaret O'Brien, daughter of Conor 
King of Thomond, and sister of Fiongalla — the Fair 
Shouldered — who, as I have already told you, was 
mainly instrumental in erecting our venerable house of 
Donegal. The spot which the princess of Brctfny se- 
lected for the building lies on the bank of the river 
Boned, within an easy walk of the Castle of Droma- 
hare ; and, if we may credit local tradition, blessed 
Patrick erectea a church on the same site, which is still 
called Carrig-Phadruig, or Patrick's rock. The entire 
edifice, including altars, columns, and chapter, was con- 
structed of fine stone, resembling gray marble ; ami for 
its dimensions it was not inferior, as regards architec- 
ture and elaborate sculpture, to any other house of our 
institute in Ireland. Owen O'Rourke erected a monn- 
ment for himself and his posterity, within the cbanc^lf 
and three years after the foundation stone was laM, 
Thomas MacBrady, Bishop of the Two Brefi*nys (Kil- 
more), attended by a brilliant retinue ofecclesiisticsaml 
laics, consecrated the church and monastery under the 
invocation of St. Francis. The first friars who took 
possession of Creevelea were sent from Donegal, for the 
Princess Margaret, out of affection for her sister, pre- 
ferred those to whom the latter had been such a con- 
stant and munificent benefactress. The communltr, 
though small, was well endowed by the 0*Rourke, and 
as long as that princely family ruled their ancient ter- 
ritory, the Franciscans of Creevelea lacked nothing 
that could contribute to * their peace and humblo 
maintenance. The Princess Margaret died in 1512,** 
and was the first tenant of the splendiil tombft erected 
by her lord ; and he himself was laid in the same se- 
pulchre in 1528, having previonsTy taken the habit of 
St. Francis, after extreme unction and repentance. It 
was, indeed, a year remarkable for the decease of many 
of those to whom our order is indebted, for in it our 
brotherhood had also to bewail the loss of Fiongalla, wif^ 
of Donel, who, after a life spent in acts of charity and 
humanity, and after wearing our habit two -aud-twenty 
years, passed out of this life to that everlasting blessed- 
ness which she so well merited by her devotedness to 
God and our holy founder, St. Francis. Eight yearsji 
aftc r the death of Owen 0*Ronrke — tha^ defending pil- 
lar of hospitality, feats of arms, and nobility — a sad 
misfortune befell the community of Creevelea, for inthe 
dead of nii?ht, when the friars were asleep in their cells, 
a fire broke out — I know not by what accident — and 
burnt down a goodly portion of the edifice. 

It was, indeed, a di;<astrous night, for along with the 
loss of many valuable books, the community had also 
to lament the death of Heremon O'Donel, one of the 
brotherhood who perished in the fiames whilst striv- 



Y He died in this monastery, and was buried in that of 
Cavan, in the same year (1511). 

•* Ware, a very unsafe authority regarding the conven- 
tual institutions, falsely states that the monastery was bmlt 
during her viduity. 

ft It still exists, though mutilated. 

IX 1G3G. 
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ing to save the sacred vessels. Qrjan Ballach O'Roarke, 
however, (Owen's successor, and father of Brjan-na- 
Murtha, of whom I have already spoken), partially re- 
stored the sficred edifice ; bat owing to the constant 
wars in which he was engaged, he Xvas iiev^r able to 
fally repair the damage caased by the fire. Neverthe- 
less the commonity continaed to live there, labonringj 
praying, and educating the youth of the district till they 
were expelled from their venerable abode by Sir Richai^ 
BiDgbam, who, on more than one occasion, turned the 
monastery and church into quarters for his soldiers, 
pillaged the place, and burnt the richly carved panels 
of the choir for fuel. The fatal issue of the late war, 
and the revT>lt of Teige O'Rourke, who, after the defeat 
at Kinsale, as I have already told you, join?d the ene- 
mies of his country, completed the ruin of Creevelea, for 
ho who would have restored, nay, renewed its beauty, now 
lies sleeping his last sleep in the cloister of Ro:$serilly. 

''And how fared it with that traitorous Teige ^" asked 
Father Purcell. 

" As be deserved," replied the provincial, " for the 
Euglbh, OQ the accession of James I., rewarded his re- 
creancy with the title of knight, and made him a grant 
of some hundreds of acres in the ancient principality of 
BreSby. He did not, however, live long to enjoy either 
tiile or lands, for he died in 1605, and was buried in 
the ancestral tomb at Crevelea. May God assoil him, 
for he hated his stepbrother, the rightful priuce of Breffny, 
and would not rest in the same sepulchre with him ! 

" Tis a sad ioataiice of fraternal discord," observed 
Father Purcell. 

*' Only one of iM many which wrought Ireland's 
ruin, dear friend," resumed the Provincial '^ Alas, to 
what excesses will not ambition and sordid self-interest 
impel even the hearts of brothers. Is it not Vu-gil who 
says of that passion — 

' Tu potes unanimes armare in proelia fratres ;* 
and does not Lucan tell us in his * Pharsalia' that a brother's 
blood shed by a brother's hand was the first to stain 
the walls of Rome. 

' Fratemo primi maduemnt sanguine muri.* 
But why go beyond the inspired books for examples when 
wecanfiod them inthe history of Jacob and £8au,of Abso- 
lomand Ammon, and inthatof Lisimachusand Menelaus?* 
"True, true," replied Father Purcell, "'tis the old 
ptory of Eteocles and Polynices repeating itself. The 
a^hes of these two brothers, conscious of resentment to 
the last, would not consume on the same pyre, and 
perhaps — shall . I hazard the reflection ? — perhaps 
the bones of those O'Ronrkes would not crumble in 
peace had they been laid in thesnma sepulchre, — *Fra- 
trum qnoque gratia rara est,' as Ovid hath it." 

" What an extravagant supposition!" remarked the 
Provincial ; ^' but instead of indulging such idle fancies, 
let us pray tbat the Irish of future times, warned by 
the calamities that have fallen upon their predecessors, 
will guard against an accursed policy, which has worked 
out its worst ends by sowing the seeds of dissension in 
* Macabees 2. 4. 



hearts created by God to struggle and combine for their 
country's happiness. 

" Little more remains to be said of Creevelea, for when 
Bryan, son of Teige the usurper, was summoned to 
LoodQU in 1615, and told that he should allow his lands 
to be colonised by En-lish and Scotch undertakers, he 
refused to agree to such a proposal, and was then im- 
mured in the Tower, where he is at this moment.t 
Breffny, meanwhile, was parcelled out between Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Hamiltons, who scourged 
the native population with a rod of iron. As for tho 
monasteiy, it was leased to one Harrison, Who in con- 
sideration of an annual and exorbitant rent, allowed the 
friars to cover a portion of tho church with thatch, anU 
themselves, now reduced to four or five, to live as best they 
may in miserable shielings near the ancient monastery. 
A ijrnculent grasping wretch is this Hamson ; for he no 
sooner discovered that peculiar trait of the Irish cha- 
racter — I mean their hereditary love of being interred in 
the graves of their forefathers, or within the precincts of 
some hallowed ruin — than he erected a gate at the en- 
trance of the cemetery, and levied toll on every corsfe 
that was brought to be buried there." 

" A veritable Charon," observed Father Purcell, 
" who will not allow the dead to cross the Stygian lake, 
tiH he has received his piece of money !"— - 

" Or rather one," replied the Provincial, " who 
ignores the virtues whioih recommended Tobias to the 
angel Raphael. We have talked far into the night, so 
for the present enough." 

We may supplement Mooney*s narrative, by stating 
that Creevelea was repaired by the Franciscans in 
1642, when Sir Owen O'Rourke made an attempt to 
recover the lordship and lands of his ancestors, but at 
the close^ of the Cromwellian war, that family was once 
more involved in the general confiscations. That some 
of the O'Rourke's, however, still clung to their natal 
soil is quite certain, as we learn from the beautiful epi- 
taph, which Teige O'Roddy of Crossfield, (Co. Leitrim,) 
composed for one of them who died young in 1671. 

'* COXDITUR KXIGUA RoURK HAC BeRUARDUS IN URNA, 

Stirpe perillustri^ mente, lyraque Linus, 

HiC PUDOR HiPPOUTI, PaRIDIS GEN A, PECTUS UlYSSIS, 
^XRAE PIETAS, HeCTORIS IRA JACET. 

Flos juvenum, splendor proavum, junii ibibus 

EHEU ! 

Intkriit, butilos vbctus ad USQUE polos l" 

As for the friars, they continued to live in thatched 
cabins in the neighbourhood of the monastery, and be it 
recorded to then: honor, one of them (in the year 171 8) 
initiated the venerable Charles O'Conor of Btlcna- 
gare in the first rudiments of Latin, as he himself tell us 
in his memoir.'. At present Creevelea U a very exten- 
sive ruin, containing, along lyith the tomb of its founder, 
various fragments of monuments to the O'Murroghs^ 
Cornins, and other ancient families of Brefi'uy-O'Rourko. 

t He was impriaoned in 1617, and spent thirty years Jn 
the Tower of London. 
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A DAY AT GLENDALOUGH. 

BY W. F. WAEEMAN. 

Some twenty jears ago we paid oar first visit to the 
** Valley of the Seven Chnrches" — " that inexpressibly 
singular scene of Irish antiquities," ^is described by Sir 
Walter Scott. Wishing to renew our impressions of 
what may jnstly be considered the most interesting and 
picturesque district in Ireland, we, in company with a 
friend, started one fine morning last May on a two days' 
tour in Wicklow, having arranged to make the Glen of 
the Two Lakes oar resting-place for the night. We dis- 
carded the railway — a mode of conveyance more snited, 
we believe, to the requirements of mere business men, 
or lovers, parted, than to those of the leisurely tourist, 
whose object is to see God's work in its uncaltored 
loveliness — 

. To hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
nnrolled.'* 

or, perhaps, to gain health and recreation amid the 
bright scenes and braciog air of the ever-beautifnl coun- 
try. Our bargain with the jarvy was soon completed, 
and in half an hour or so we had left old Dublin some 
miles behind us. St. Patrick's steeple was still visible, 
but the tower seemed to melt into a stratum of smoke, 
which even at that early hoar (about nine o'clock a.m.) 
had gathered like a cloud over the lower parts of the 
city.- After passing Dnndmm we considered ourselves 
fairly in the country. Immediately on our right rose 
the Three Kock Mountain, the Slieve Rud, or Red 
Mountain of the Annalist, over which Red Hugh 
O'Donnell, after breaking prison in Dublin Castle, is 
recorded to have ^ed, on his way to the fastness of 
Glenmalure. To the noithward, at a distance of be- 
tween sixty and seventy miles, the sublune range of the 
Moume Mountains, in the county Down, could be dis- 
tinctly seen, as also Slieve. Gullion, in the county Ar- 
magh. The greater and lesser Sugar Loaf rose to the 
south. How those lofty and pdinted mountains ac- 
quired so nnromantic a name has not as yet been traced 
by antiquaries, but the name is certainly anjrthing bat 
appropriate, and contrasts very unfavourably with that 
by which these mountains, from their form and colour, 
were known to oar ancestors some centuries ago, viz. — 
the " Silver Spears." As we advanced, the scenery 
became more and more interesting. Sea and mountain, 
wood, rock, and meadow, in fact, every variety, was 
there, and above as, an intensely blue, summer heaven, 
varied with drifting, mist-like clouds, which seemed to 
hang about the mountain tops, eveiy now and then 
melting into a bright, laughing shower. At Eilteman, 
six miles from Dublin, we stopped to .visit wbat we be- 
lieve to be the largest cromlech in Irehind. The cover- 
ing stone, which remains in its original position, mea- 
sures twenty-three feet by eighteen, and is about six 
feet thick. How tha old Pagan builders of this '* giant's 
grave" could have lifted each a mass of rock upon its 
supporters, is a nice question for antiquaries. The 



cromlechs, we may sa^ had long been looked upon u 
altars erected by the Druids for the purpose of hamu 
sacrifices. They are now proved to be simply graves of 
a prehistoric period. 

Leaving Kilternan, we soon arrived at the Scalp, a 
well-known pass, which seems to have been formed bj 
the rending asunder of the mountain. The very botreb 
pfthe earth seem here exposed, huge masses of granite 
in some places actually overhan^ng the road. Some 
are detached from the parent rock, and have rolled down 
the precipice on either side of the road. Ireland, in 
several districts, is stony enough. In Glare, and in 
many parts of Galway, the surface of the earth is liter- 
ally overspread with loose stones, which look, as an 
American gentleman quietly remarked, <' like the rid- 
dlings of creation ;" bat here the mountain has evidently 
been parted by some great convulsion of Natare, and 
yon see the living rock on either side, while many thon- 
sands, perhaps millions,' of tons of stones have been cast 
widespread into the valley. 

Enniskerry, in English, Sheep Island, is soon reached, 
a pretty village which seems to have grown up and floor- 
ished under tiie fostering care of the Powersooortfamiljr. 
The Castle of Powerscoart stands hard by, aod may be 
looked apon as one of the finest reudonces in Ireland. 
The present building represents an ancient fortalioe of 
the Cavanaghs, who, in Feagh MacHugh's time, to- 
gether with a few confederate chieftains, held a large 
portion of the connfy of Wicklow jigainst all the fbn^i 
of EngUnd that even Queen Elizabeth could send agaioat 
them. 

Powerscourt castle, whether through surprise or trea- 
chery, was at length taken by Marshal Wiogfield, tin 
direct ancestor of the present lord, and about eigh^ of 
the Gavenaghs, who chiefly constituted the garrison, 
were brought to Dublin, and hanged some few days af^r 
the capture. An original portrait of the Marshal, ia 
fine preservation, is still to be seen at the castle. 

Leaving Enniskerry, a short drive brought as to 
^' the long hill," a vety long and steep asoeut over a 
portion of the Sugar Loaf moantain. Here it was that 
our carman first began to show his conversational talenti 
We had been requested to ^' ease the beast" by walking 
up the hill, a distance of about ope nute and a quarter, 
and, of course, we obeyed, carmen, like nurseteode^ 
having a completely despoticand antempered sway wbeo 
on special duty. 

'* Faith, then, gentlemen, yoa're a merrier company 
than I saw here the last time.'* 

" How is that ?" said my iriend, while our Jehn was 
endeavouring to light a lucifer, beneath the shelter of 
the car. Pufi; puff, and a grant of satisfaction at the 
sight of the thread of blue smoke which sweUedfrom the 
dhndeen, was the only reply. At length, the ignition 
being thoroughly accomplished, oar friend could fiod 
his tongue, and as the mare tacked np the big hill, JQS^ 
as a ship will progress, in zig*^ag agunst the wind, be 
informed us of a mishap which had befallen some visi- 
tors from England npon that very moantain some yean 
before. 
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The tonriflts, it appeared, hid detenuined on making 
the ascent of the Great Sugar Loaf, and had with them 
a hamper well 8t<»'ed with creatare comforts ; so well 
stored, indeed, that the weight of it was to the short- 
irinded Saxons a subject mnch more pleasant to con- 
template than to experience. 

Thej, nerertheless, attempted the ascent, carrying 
the precioiis fireigbt as best tiiej could, but the day was 
inteosel^ hot, and thej were making but little way, 
growing more and more troubled every minute, when a 
fine q)ecimen of a native, who sometimes aeted as a local 
guide, appeared upon the scene« A bargain was soon 
made, that for the sam of two and sixpence the new- 
comer should shoulder the source of their present trou- 
ble, and, as they fondly imagined, future enjoyment, 
and cooyey it to the very summit of the mountain. The 
simple peasant guide seemed greatly to pity the inex- 
perience, as moanEaineerei, of bis bow rather jaded em- 
ployers, and with admirable iionsideration directed them 
by a route which, though somewhat longer, was less 
abruptly steep than that by which he himself should go. 
Few of our readers, we are sure, have not sometime or 
other experienced Uie effect of keen mountain air »on 
their appetites, particularly after a long dusty summer 
day's drive, and not a little pedestrian exercise. 

We may imagine, then, the vbions of edibles and 
potables which floated upon the imaginations of the 
climbers, for had they not clubbed for the contents of 
the precious basket, and did they not each and all know 
toau ouuce what was to be. expected. On and on they 
went, getting every moment more desperate at the length 
of the journey and the steepness of the hill ; but it was 
pleasant to see the gnide doing his duty manfully, 
tboQgh even he seemed to suffer somewhat under the 
weight of his harden. He was not always visible, how- 
ever, bat then he would reappear from behind some 
rock, steadily working skyward, as if '^ exoeUun^ had 
been his motto. 

At length, having reached to unthin abou^ twenty 
yards of ^ sammit, he rests the basket on the lock, 
and throws himself beside it with the air of one com- 
pletely exhausted. The tourists presently gather round, 
and the poor fellow, in piteous accents, b^ that their 
hoDoora will ccmvey his late burden the few yards farther 
it has to go themselves, as ^ he feels it commg on him, 
and he must hasten home, where he will have Judy to 
mind him." 

" What's coming on ?— what's the matter?" they ex- 
claimed. 

^^ Why, then, your honours, it*s the falling-sickness, 
that somedmes attacks me after I do be hard worked 
on a hot day like this, God bless it, and I feel just as 
if the fit was coming on now, and surely, gentlemen, 
twould only be a Ghnstian act of kindness to let me go 
home, and to take the basket the few yards yonr- 
selves." 

" All right,'* says one of the Englishmen ; " here is 
yonr money, my man, and you had better get along 
Lome as quickly as possible : we shall be hard set, I 
dare say, to carry ourselves down over these cursed 



rocks, which roll about so under one, .without having 
also to carry a maj^ in a fit.*' 

" Long life to your honour. Ill not lose a minute," 
said the fellow, slowly disappearing. 

Ten minutes or so brought our hungry, thirsty, puf- 
fing, but delighted party to the long-wished-for spot on 
the veiy highest peak of the mountain', and a drink was 
instantaneously proposed by each individual. A few 
cords are cut, the lid opens, the cloth is removed, and, 
heavens 1 judge of their feelings to find that the 
basket they had so painfully earned contained nothing 
but stones — granite stones I 

The guide's story about his sickness was, of course^ 
all sham, and he had taken the opportunity, when cut 
off from view of his party by some rock, of making the 
exchange. This is a true story, and we may add that 
the man was afterwards sent to Wicklow gaol for this 
very robbery. From the Long Hill to Roundwood the 
^country is dreary in the extreme, owing to the absence 
of wood, which has been felled for centuries. 

At Roundwood, where we wished to delay for some 
refreshment, our horse w^s unyoked and stabled by a 
man totally blind, and who was quite unassisted. This 
singular character is said never to forget the voice of 
any person he has spoken with. The writer of this' 
article asked the man whether he knew him ? The re- 
ply was : *' Yes, sk, yon were here this time last year, 
with Mr. O'Reilly, on your way to Loch Dan," and so 
we had been. For the benefit of such of our readers as 
may love the gentle sport of fly-fishing, we may here 
inform them that though the trout of Loch Dan, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, situate about two miles from Round- 
wood, are usually considerably under herring size, yet 
they are very numerous, and rise freely. On one oc- 
casion we captured twelve dozen to our own rod. There 
is a little cottage by the side of the lake, kept by a man 
nanied Manwaring, where toarists can find a bed, but 
they generally bring their own provisions with them. 
From Roundwood to Glendalongh the road has little to 
interest the lover of Nature, %vX fortunately the drive 
is a short one, and our jarvy made it appear still shorter 
by his stories of the famous outlaw, General (JDwyer, 
who held out for a considerable time after the rebellion 
of 1798 had been generally suppressed, and ultimately 
made honourable terms for himself and followers, which 
the government subsequently violated. We shall have 
a word to say of the General presently. 

Wc now approach the celebrated Glen, or the *^ Seven 
Churches, as the place is usually styled." The scene 
suddenly changes, and we find ourselves, as it were, 
ehut out from the rest of the world by huge gloomy 
moontains, the sides of which, in many pkces, actually 
overhang the ancient city of St. Kevin. 

An American writer states, ^' that the almost deathly 
quiet, the oppressive loneline9S, the strange, deep, un- 
earthly gloom of this mouldering city of the dead, are 
things to be feU in all their melancholy and wierd-like 
power, but which could scarce be pictured by the stern- 
est and most vivid word-painting. Here it was that, 
some thirteen hundred years ago, Saint Kevin founded 
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an ecclesiastical establishment, round which subsequently 
one of the most famous cities in Ireland rose, flom-ished, 
and decayed, so that, as stated in a letter of tRe Arch- 
bishop of Tuam and bis saffragans, written about a.d. 
1213, it had been so waste and desolate for nearly 
foi-ty years previously, that instead of a church it had 
become a den of thieves and robbers. A ruin so long 
ago as the beginning of the thirteenth century ! 

That the number of churches here so siDgoIarly 
grouped together was more than seven, there can be no 
question, as though several which existed during the 
close of the last century have disappaared, at present 
eigl^t churches, more or less preserved, can be pointed 
out. Of the ancient habitations no traces exist. In 
Ireland, and, indeed, in the British Islaads^eoerally, at 
the time when Glendalongh flourisbe i, structures of 
earth or timber usually prevailed, except in districts of 
the south and west, where wood was scarce, and stone 
abundant. With the exception of a portion of the 
cashcl or wall, by which the city was originally en- 
closed, the Round Tower, and some traces of St. Kevin's 
clotfghawn or circular stone dwelling-house, and, we 
may add, the building called St. Kevin's Kitchen, all 
the edifices which remain are simply churcbes of various . 
dates, some of them projtonnced by Petrie, our great- 
est iiuthority on Irish antiquarian subjects, to be the 
very buildings erected in the lifetime of the saint.: 

From the " Life of Saint Kevin," published by the 
Bollandiats in the ^' Acta Sanctorum," at the third of 
June, Dr. Petrie gathers that in the earlier years of the 
saint's ecclesiastical life, having dwelt in solitude for 
four years, in various places in the upper part of the 
valley, between the mountain and the lake, his monks 
erected for him abeautiful church, called Desert -Cavghin, 
on the upper side of the lake, and between it and the 
mouBtaia, and drawing him from his retirement, pre- 
vailed upon him to live with them at that church," 
which, as the writer states, '^ continned to be a cele- 
brated monastic cburch even to his own time ; and," he 
adds, '^ that here St. Kevin wished to remain and die. 
After' remaining here for a few years, he was induced 
by an angel to remove his monastery to the east of the 
smaller lake, and it was round this establishment that 
the city gradually arose. Here St. Kevin died in 618, 
iind was interred." A considerable portion of the walls 
of the Desert-C&vghia church still remain, but all fea- 
tures of interest to the antiquary, such as doorways, 
windows, or arches, have been destroyed. Another 
building, usqally associated with the name of St* Kevin, 
U the celebrated '* Kitchen," a building which derives 
its singular name, no doubt, from the chimney-like ap- 
pi^^arance of :i small roncd-tower belfry, rising from its 
western gable. 

Tiiat this is a house of very early date, converted 
ititQ a chapel in the twelfth century, there can be little 
qttestlon. The original building was a small oblong 
room, to which a chancel, lately destroyed, and a vestry 
which still remains, were added probably about the close 
of the twelfth century, as is indicated by the style of the 
H indow remaining in the vestry. The vaulted stone roof 



and round-tower belfry are probably of this date also- 
What clearly proves the alteration, is the roondheaded 
chancel arch which is cut through the wall, aud not 
formed on the principle of an arch. Here, then, is a 
building, which was no doubt old, and added to in the 
twelfth century, a period when many writers try to 
perauade us, that building in lime and stone n as first 
practised in Ireland. Mr. Parker writes, '^ that there is 
strong reason to believe that the vault and stone ro»f are 
part of the alferation in the twelfth oentfiry ; and that the 
ledge at the springing cooatmctioa of the arch, may 
arise from the greater thickness of the earlier walN, 
which had originally a floor and roof of wooi. The 
construction of the base of the round tower in the west 
gable, sliews that the vault and roof were built with it, 
and added upon the walls of Cyclopean masoniy. All 
the npper part is of small stones. There is a space be- 
tween the top of the vault and the ridge of the roof, 
but hardly of sufficient spaoft to have been used for 
aay purpose, and there was apparently no access to 
it." 

The L^dy church between the cathedral and the lake, 
as the place of Saint Kevin's grave, must be cousiJercd 
as one of the most interesting ruins in the glen. 

We would reapejtfully suggest to such of oar readers 
as may be the propriet)rs, and therefore the natural 
guardians of a time-hallowed stmcture, that very fre- 
quently the most interesting p'^rtions of such an edifice 
are so thickly enveloped with ivy as to be of little use 
to the architectural student, many of whom we hope to 
number amongst our readers. It is a very mistaken noticn 
now generally dyin^ out, that to envelope an ancient 
church or tower with ivy, adds in any way to its picta- 
resqueness, or that the building is less likely to snfer 
from the efi^ects of the weather when thns cotlt J. 
It is a fact that the greater number of oar most iiter- 
esting monuments of antiquity, are rendered nselcsf^to 
the architecturil student, in proportion to the luxurLince 
of the green in which they are hidden ; and so far fron 
being a. protection to old walls, ivy is known to be 
their chief destroyer, as its tendency is to grow through 
as well as over the masonry. Once entered, it acts 
like a wedge, di-^pLicing the stones and admitting water, 
and ultimately bursting a wall which, but for its insi- 
dious advances, would probably have stood to tell its 
story for centuries to come. The Lady Church shotili 
be carefully examined. Its doorway presents one of 
the very finest specimens of early Christian architecture 
in the kingdom. It particularly attracted the atteotiou 
of Sir Walter Scott, even at a time when Irish ecclesi- 
astical remains were scarcely understood or appreciated 
even in Ireland. 

It is much to be regretted that this doorway is the only 
remaining feature of what may perhaps be considered the 
most intei'esting church of the group, whether we consider 
its architectural excellence or the associations which con- 
nect ii with the history of the original fonndation. 
Twenty years ago it stooi nearly perfect, but the Wj 
has been, and is doing the sappci-'s work ; and unless 
some steps be ta'cen to arrest its advancesfi, we may 6ooq 
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lose the most remarkable of the early Christian doornr ays 
remaining in the island. 

Another building, the " Ree-Feart '* church, or the 
Burial-place of the kings, is unquestionably one of the 
oldest chnrches in Ireland. The eastern gable and 
chancel have disappeared, and most of the side walls, 
but the gi-eater portion of the western end remains, 
containing a Splendid specimen of the early Irish door- 
way, wliich is second only to that of the Lady Church 
already noticed. The cemetery here, as its name implies, 
was the burial-place of the princes of the district for- 
merly ruled by the O'Bymes, OTooles and Cavanaghs. 
After ages of desecration, ruin and neglect, a single 
inscribed monumental flag-stone, sacred to the memory 
of the illustrious dead, does not now remain, at least 
above ground. The last visible monument of autiquity 
which remaioed here was popularly believed to hare 
been the tombstone of ah Irish king, and was usually 
shown as such by the so-called " guides " of Glendalough, 
who, ultimately to gratify the craving of Cockney or at 
least of English duriosity-seckers (as also to gain sun- 
dry shillings,) broke up the stone of which Dr. Petrie 
has fortunately secured an accurate drawing, and sold 
it in fragments of about the size of a half-crown, as 
specimens of the tomb of a real " Hirish" king ! The 
stone rendered simply an inscription in the Irish lan- 
guage, imploring a prayer for the repose of one of the 
great family of OToole ; and who from the character 
of the inscription and accompany! ug incised cross, had 
been probably bishop of Glendalough ; one of those 
prelates whose names have been lost during the burn- 
iaga of the middle ages, or the equally deplorable 
destruction of later times. Indeed, since the period of 
our first visit, many objects of high interest had disap- 
peared from the cemetery and other localities of the 
glen, amongst the rest, a venerable yew tree of im- 
meuse size^ and which there is reason to believe was 
coeval with the original fouadation, if it had not been 
planted by the hands of Saint Kevin himself. This 
hoary relic of antiquity, equally interesting to the anti- 
quary and to the naturalist, was literally hewn to pieces 
by the " guides,** who sold the fragments to tourists in 
the rough state, or manufactured into paper folders, 
card cases, or snuff boxes. The very roots were 
grnbbed up ; and when the supply of the genuine article 
failed, as we have beeii informed, other timber was 
substituted, and the traffic still goes on. 

Of the remaining churches, the Cathedral, situated in 
the middle of the great cemetery, U the largest and most 
important. The lower portion of its walls, like the 
lower portion of Saint Kevin's kitchen, is composed of 
Cyclopean masonry, and dates probably from tlie't'ixth 
century. In the decorations which remain, an Irish 
style of ornamentation of about the twelfth century is 
exhibited. 

To the south-west of the cathedral at a short distance 
stands one of the very finest of the celebrated Round 
Towers. Buildings of this class had long excited the 
attention of antiquaries. Succeeding writers had severally 
assumed that these mysterious structures were Celestial 
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Indexes, Buddhist Temples, Hero monuments. Anchorite 
Retreats, and so forth ; and indeed ubtit lately the 
opinions held aud published concerning them were 
nearly as numerous as the towers themselves. 

It remained for Dr. Petrie to set the long-disputed 
question for ever at rest, by proving, as we believe be- 
yond question, that while the savants of this and other 
countries were at sixes and sevens with one another 
as to the origin and uses of the towers, the simple 
peasant who styled them by their name in Irish " Gloig- 
teach" or bell-house, had no opinion on the subject but 
the right one ; and the learned Doctor by reference to 
passages in the annals and other documents of authority, 
and by a careful examination of the architectural pecu- 
liarities of the towers themselves, has collected a mass 
of evidence which proves that the period within which 
it was customary to erect those buildings, was not ear- 
lier than the fifth and little later than the twelfth cen- 
turies. 

Indeed it is difficult to believe many of the towers 
to be older than the 'twelfth century. As to their adap- 
tation for belfries there can be no question, and that 
they had been sometimes used as places of safety, nu- 
merous references to them in the annals would prove. 

No unprejudiced person, upon examining the Round 
Tower, and the belfry turret resting upon the western 
gable of St. Kevin's Kitchen, can fail to perceive that 
both are exactly on the same construction. The tower 
is 110 feet in height, and is partly composed of truly 
Cyclopean masonry. The head of its doorway is semi- 
circular, and is cut out of a single ston^, like the door- 
way of very many of the round towers of Ireland. On 
the interior there are rests for six floors, each storey, 
except the uppermost, being lighted by a single aper- 
ture with inclined sides. The top storey has openings, 
four in number, facing the cardinal points. In the east- 
ern portion of the glen, at a distance of about one mile 
from the cathedral, the ecclesiologist will find the ruin 
of what must have been the most beaatiful of the 
churches at Glendalough. Unfortunately this interest- 
ing relic has become a complete ruin. The columns of 
the chancel arch still remain, and in thdr capitals and 
bases afford admirable specimens of ante-Norman de- 
coration. The stones which formed the arch seem not 
to have been removed, and if collected and re-arrangcd 
upon the columns, which are perfectly uninjured, one 
of the most beautiful choir arches in Ireland might be 
preserved to posterity. No visitor should leave the 
glen without examining the " ivy church," which .standi 
closely by the road side, near the modem vlllaga. It 
consists of nave and chancel, and was fitted with a 
semi-detached round tower belfry, which, however, no 
longer exists. The semi -circular choir arch is an ad- 
mirable specimen of undecorated work of the earliest 
age of church architecture in Ireland. Its doorway and 
remaining windows are of a semicircular or triangulai* 
form, and are valuable studies. Of the other churches, 
little may be said. For the most part, they are shape- 
less masses of ruin, and speak eloquently of the shame- 
ful neglect with which the authorities, be who they may. 
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have treated the most interesting groap of natural an- 
tiqoities to be found in the kingdom. 

The celebrated *'Bed" of St. Kevin, is a low, narrow 
ceU, capable of holding about two persons, hewn oat of 
the rock, at a distance of about thirty feet above the 
water of the upper lake. This dreary mountain eyiy 
is explored by the greater number of the tourists who, 
chiefly in the summer time, visit the celebrities of Glen- 
dalpugh, and to climb the perpendicular cliff in which 
it is situate, is considered by many no ordinary feat. 

The legend of " Gathleen and St. Kevin," so gener- 
ally known through the beautiful versification of our 
national poet, seems to rest on no historical foundation 
whatever ; but certain it is that the '^ Bed " had been at 
one time used as a place of retreat for the purpose of 
prayer and contemplation by the so-called '^ cruel- 
hearted 8aint«" The late Rev. CsDsar Otway thus de- 
scribes his visit ; and as more than one of the names 
which he mentions as having been recorded upon its 
sides have, since his time, been obliterated, we give the 
author's own words : *' By this time we had rowed un- 
der St. Kevin's Bed, and landing adjoining to it, as- 
cended an inland stratum of rock to a sort of ledge or 
resting-place, from whence I and some others prepared 
to enter the Bed. Here the guides make much ado 
about proposing their assistance ; but to any one who 
has common sense and enterprise, there is no serious 
difficulty ; for by the aid of certain holes in the rock, 
and points which you can easily grasp, you can turn 
into this little artificial cave, which, in fact, is not big- 
ger than a small baker's oven. I, and two young men 
who followed me, found it a very tight fit when crouched 
together in it. At the further end there is a sort of 
pillow and peculiar excavation made for the saint's head, 
and the whole of the interior is tattooed with the initials 
of such as have ventured to come in. Amongst many 
I could observe those of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Com- 
bermere, etc., and we were shewn the engravings of 
certain blue-stocking dames — as, for instance, Lady 
Morgan, who had made it her temporary ' boudoir.* " 
The names of Thomas Moore, Maria Edgeworth, and of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. 0. Hall, also occur. We were in- 
formed that not long ago an adventurous Scotch earl 
chose to spend the night in this singular bed with his 
son, a jonng child, and that his lordship did not get a 
wink of sleep, being kept awake, not by the interference 
of any visitor from the other world, not by the hardness 
of his couch, nor the breaking of the waves immediately 
below, but by the snoring of his over-tired companion. 
The city, proper, of Glendalough was anciently sur- 
rounded by an immense wall or cashel, the chief gate- 
way of which, until lately, remained perfect. It con- 
sisted of an outer and inner archway, truly Roman in 
character, and which in any other country would have 
been carefully preserved. The great archway for many 
years was in a tottering condition, and it was easy to 
see it must come down. 

One pound or thirty shillings would have covered 
. the expense of its perfect preservation. Indeed, it was 
.m^ancholy to contemplate the wanton ruin which had 



fallen upon the venerable city since the period of our 
first visit. Several very early and quaintly carved 
crosses, which had marked the last resting-place of 
chieftain, bishop, priest, or anchorite, have disappeared 
altogether, and it is only to be hoped that they have 
been buried in some modem grave, and may yet be re- 
covered. Several large stone crosses bf a peculiarly 
Irish character stilly remain, but they are very early in 
character, and are undecorated and uninscribed. The 
chief monument of this class stands in the great, cemetery 
a little to the south of the cathedral ; — it is a fine spe- 
cimen, formed of one enormous block of granite, and 
no doubt, was erected to the memory of one, great in 
his time ; but of whom no record exists by which his 
monument may be identified. 

Of the history of Glendalough for many centuries 
after its foundation less is known than might be ex- 
pected from the ancient importance of the place, as a 
seat of religion, literature, and ecclesiastical government. 
— We know that like Clonmacnoise, Monasterboice, 
Slane, and other kindred foundations, it suffered many 
burnings and plunderiugs, at the hands of the Scandi- 
navian pirates, who, for about three centuries, were the 
scourge of these islands. 

A clamorous crowd of men, and also one or two 
women, invariably beset a visitor to the Seven Churches, 
and frequently do battle amongst themselves in their 
anxiety for an engagement as guide. They cram the 
stranger who will listen to them with so-called '' legends" 
of St. Kevin, Cathleen, Fin MacGoul, and the royal 
OTooles ; but be it known to our readers, their stories 
are all modem inventions, made chiefly to tickle the 
fancy of tourists from the sister isle. 

'* Here you are, your honour !" a fellow will roar, 
" sure 'twas I that had Sir Walter Scott." Another 
puts in for an engagement by assuring us that <'*twaa 
he discovered all the curiosities for Dr. Petrie." On one 
occasion, when that learned antiquary was visiting the 
Churches in company with a friend or two, the partj 
was met as usual by an anxious guide, who accosted 
the doctor, asseverating that he was the very man that 
the great Dr. Petrie always took with him. 

^^ Indeed," said one of the visitors, '^ is he anything 
like that gentleman ?" at the same time pointing to 
Petrie. 

" Oh Lord, no," was the reply of the guide, who 
seemed not a little astonished at the burst of laughter 
which followed. 

After having viewed the striking and varied effect 
which a sunset at Glendalough always presents, we re- 
tired to the hostel, where some tourists from England 
were holding conversation on the events of their day's 
ramble. 

"It's all very well," said one, "to be trudging 
amongst the stones and wet grass for half a day, lookiag 
at old walls, and listening to yams about people 
who lived before our time ; but I should just now like 
to know whether they have got skittles ia this here 
place !" 
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l^^ h[vve Licionipaiiii.'il u^ dowu to our sn.uhem hablt:itioD had it been only 
out oi ttirio^jty to .^ee the pUee ; iu/^tead of which, you take a^ littli^ notlcf 
ot our c:reat aelueveiueut as if it were an every- Jay occurrence* My 
1 a t lu.' r a 1 1 r L I) n t es th i ^ :^e e e 1 1 i 1 1 g i n lI i tlv re n co o ii }' u ur ^ j a r t to a ce r t ai n ap a t It v 
of di-ipo«itLifU. J tliink otlHJiwitse. At a!lcveut>,, whatever thi- tni^ caa^'^ 
iiKiy be, you j^ball ri-eeive uur &pei;ial fori^iveue^^ if you will promise to tnikp 
one (jfour hajipy cirelf^ rouiiii the Ua/-iii^^ lo;^ thi4 winter; a promisi? that 
wuuld [iff >rd ti s little satisfau'.iou ro n> all but mo:st particularly to wtr 
ever dcJir AiWi. ^" Aurs. Mar^dale/' 
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(NJ UEflA UJr ^.^:(^U:^^ MAi;ShAUE to tn^ S^STEU ALICE. 

' '' October SOth, 
'* Hi AUKiT Ali('K— Your welcome letter brightened up a solitary 
[ \i nluii at Anl^viTp, auJ tuide ine feel bajjpy in the iHSurauce of my f^itlier'5 
being so widl [tl eased with his pnreba'*e of the Tregoua estate. May 
he live miny ft I mg year to enjoy iL As for my supposed want of 
jotiirist in tlM- in\ttHn belii've mo it i^ not the fiict, I fnlly par* 
licipato in nil tliai ^^ives ph a^nre to tho.<e iuo:^t dear to mo ; mi had I 
toiv/^oon thfit my jiresence wojhl be eonsidered a matter of so much ici- 
jforintne, my vanity W'uM have prompted me, if no better feeliuga h\d 
duuf s>, to liu^o joined the ti MvelHurj r>fr%^' to Corn Willi, Batj dear th- 
ter, 1 own 1 did not think thtit 1 should have been much missed, and tlut 
i? the truth ; howt"v<T, let llitit he as it may. I rau^t, in my tara, expre^?* 
KOine regret that my brother i^honlJ have made thia purchase in so much 
hai!ite, not from nny (var of lU btiug imperfectly done, but from 'm having 
t h f i I \>] s e i\ V 1 mc 1^ of t a k i n g a d va lu a ge of a i n au's n e CiM> si to u s po sit i on . Ilo w- 
» vt'i, as ttii:^ ^va^, of L«mrse, nut the case in the present iH(?tance, I will say 
U'> niivn^ abjut it, e!Cr./pt t«t iuepjire who the late proprietor was, aud whil 
bi'cfitue tit hiiiL 

-' My fnreii^n oxeursirtu hi^not extenJel far, nor do T intend it sbouM i 
a fivv mure wii-kF wilt bring it to a conclusion. In the meantime, wrllt 
an:4in, am! ht nve know bow all goe^ on in ihc Mff^^ domain, TelJ my 
latiu'r hvfw happy I feel at liearin^^ of the improved state of his healthy ao^ 
how rai'up^tly I hop.^ thiit this imlloration ni ly bo pennaueat* Whit 
frr^b pnisuit has Hnniphn^y tnkrn in liLiiid ; 1 know hij ncE^ive uiind cmaot 
Um^ liii dormaiJt, 

'■■ With ive.ry e\[ires^ioii of fUtachment, I remain your ever aficctionate 
I not her, ** Gerald Maksl^alk," 

liefore we proceed fiuiber it i^ rif^'ht tbul the reader should bf iiiform^^i 
that the timn nt width the foilowinz namiiive takes its date is that of tbt 
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ever conspicuous, forbade the subject of his departure to be mentioned. 
Accordingly, Master Mcrris, who bad every reason to be satisfied with 
his location, quietly resigned himself to the wishes of his hospitable 
patron. 

Having now given an outlme of the new occupiers. of Tregona, we will 
return to the previous correspondence, and place before our readers the reply 
of Alice Marsdale to the communication of her brother, firom Antwerp. 

" Tregona. 

'* Ever dear Gerald,— My father and good Master Merris baviDg 
sallied forth on theur usual morning stroll, I will fill up the time of their 
absence by turning my thoughts abroad, and indulging my foreign wan- 
derer with some account of our proceedings in our new abode. To com- 
mence : Humphrey is gone back to London, after having, as he imagined, 
hgaUy established us on our Cornish purchase ; but unfortunately, matters 
were not so satisfactorily concluded as he had anticipated : a small patch 
of ground on which stands an old building partly In ruins, is claimed by 
both parties. Humphrey declares the same to have been included in tii*^ 
sale, whilst the late proprietor denies this to be the case, and most perti- 
naciously keeps possession of the land by establishing himself and family 
in the very building that stands on the disputed ground. My father, with 
his love of peace and quiet, felt much inclined to forego this triflini; addi- 
tion to his extensive purchase, particularly as he had given so modciat« a 
sum for it, but Humphrey would not hearken to such a proposition for a 
moment ; he called it pusillanimity, and declared that as far as he was con- 
cerned he would dispute every inch of ground to the last. My father has 
consequently consented to go to law, and the matter is already placed Id 
proper legal hands. You will regret this untoward event as much as I 
do, but having once embarked in it, the sooner it is settled the better, even 
should we be the losers. 

^'To make amends for the above unpalatable intelligence, I have 
something to impart which will afford you both pleasure and surprise. Tb<^ 
newly-appointed minister to this parish is no other than your old college 
friend, Oosmo Treverbyn. I have so often heard you mention him with 
expressions of regard, that I know you will rejoice at this unexpected ap- 
pointment. Few days oidy have passed since his arrival, so that I can as 
yet tell you but little about him, but I can easily imagine that he is no 
l^ss pleaised at finding himself established so near the residence of his old 
aUy. 

'^ In answer to your inquiiy respecting the late owner of Tregona, I 
can only say, that he bears the name of Trevillers — Sir Algernon Trevillers ; 
that he resides on an adjoining estate, which he declined parting with 
when he sold the rest of his Cornish property. He is but lately retnmed 
from abroad, where he has resided many years, so that be is bnt little 
known in> these parts. This is all I can learn at present, but ifjonr 
curiosity outlives another month, I shall probably, by that time, be able to 
tell you more about him. In the meantime, keep us not jn ignorance of your 
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THE FREEBOOTER OF DUNKIRK. 

The last decade of the seveuteenth < entary f ill like a 
pall Dpon Ireland. From the day the Dutch Stadthold- 
er landed at Carrickfergiis, with the flag of rebellion 
opinted against bis father-in-law, till his final expaU 
sion of that father-in-law from the throne of the Stuart«», 
fold after fold of the sable pall was enveloping the newly- 
awakeaed hopes of a long-saffering race^ With the fall 
of Utnerick, the lai^t of those hopes was shrouded, and 
Ireland sank into her dark grave of despair. Trno, she 
Fank into no dishononrod grave, for the last of her de- 
fenders marched fit>m their stronghold '^ with drums 
beatings matclics lighted, and colours flying," free to go 
whithersoever thty pleased. But they marched forth 
with broken hearts likewisr*. For, every earthly hope 
thej had — even that of sleeping in death with their 
failiers — wcs, for most of them, dow blighted. 

Hallowe'en found them still by the Shannon Mdc*. 
But Christmas — meiTy Christmas ! Alas! no yale-log 
burned for them, that year, in Ireland. No holly and 
ivy glistened — no twelfth-night cake was divided — no 
carol was chanted in ^' the old house at home." Most 
of them were far away in Franco, and kept Christmas, 
for the first time, among strangers. Some, how- 
ever, still clinging to tie old land where their fa- 
thers slept, found it impossible to leave it, and re- 
turned from Limerick to their diflereut homes — con- 
tent with the promise made them in the terms of the 
treat y^ that their religion, at least, shonld be respected, 
though all other hope was lo^t with the fall of King 
James. Alas! they were soon made to feel how wo- 
full J they had been deceived. The treaty — *• /a pfus 
belU qu* on vit Jamais," as the Prince d' Orleans described 
it — wa9 soon forgotten ; but their stubborn defence of 
Garry owen, and, i»till moro, their h:ded creed, were re- 
membered. Bitterly did they deplore their lot, and 
deeply did t' oy envy the good ffrtane of those who 
ha.l left with Saisfield and D^Usson. To follow them, 
however, was now impossible — at least publicly as ho- 
f^re — and all that remained was to take to the hills, as 
llapparoes, till chance presented an opportuuity of join- 
ing their comrades in Flanders. 

Nor were they long doomed to disappointment. Their 
kin'lrod " over the watei-" did not forget them ; and on 
many a daik win'er's night, while the fleet of Englaud 
wai mustering its 8tren<^th for the famous exploit of La 
Hogne, and Irish waters were comparatively neglected, 
scores of :*tout French luggers would venture out, and, 
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creeping along almost within shadow of the shore, find 
safe anchorage in some of the then almost nameless 
creeks of Cork and Kerry. They generally came ballasted 
with good French wine and tobacco, and returned with 
a ca'*go of recruits for R'gh Shemus and Louis Qua- 
torze. 

On a foggy evening, in the month of November 1701, 
one of these luggers might be seen, by a ne.ir observer, 
tacking slowly out of Tralee B.^y, bound westwar*'. 
Her deck was crowded with men, who seemed, despite 
the thick haze, anxiously bent on catching a glimpse of 
the shore whenever the little vessel approached it, in 
her toi-tnous course sea ward. One would have imagined 
they were returning emigrants, anxious onco more to 
reach tl:eir native land; yet such was not the cas?. 
They had all bidden that laud a last farewell that even- 
ing ; still wou'd they fain keep its shores in s'ghf, m 
long as possible. Night at length fell, and with it Ire- 
land faded for ever from their view. When the sun 
next rose, they were far out on the Atlantic*, still steer- 
ing west, for though Brest was their destination, they 
durst not yet venture to bend their course to the southward. 
Leaviog the St. Am.ind, for so the lugger was called, 
plonghingher way steadily through the troughs and crests 
of the Atlantic billows, wo will shift the scene, and re- 
quest our reader to accompany ns to the south-eastern 
extremity of the English Channel. 

'TIS a gusty afternoon in December, and all the afler- 
dinner loiterers of a small Flemish seaport are gather- 
ed together in the snug parlour or sitting-room of the 
principal aube**ge, which, in our refined days, would 
hardly pass muster in a respectable row of beer-shops. 
The hostess, Madame Vandinende, and her attendant 
satellites, arc, for the moment, at rest, after having 
copiously ministered tothewahtsof their thirsty patrons. 
Comparative stillness reigns thronghont the Jittle hostel, 
when the unexpected entrance of a stranger sets every 
eye and tongne in moti n. 

The stranger was a man of that dul ions age ordi- 
narily set down as between forty and fifly. His fignre 
was tall and his aspect commanding ; and, though his 
voice sounded rather ronghly , still there was a some - 
thing in his appearance and manner, that lit np a 
smile on the comely connenance of Madame Vandinende, 
as he approached the ba**, and, politely lifting his hat, 
dv3 nanded a chopiney or, as she nndersto< d and had more 
frequently heard it called, a choppe of Louvain ale. 

Having selected a seat, the new comer proceeded 
leisurely to fill his pipe, and having dnly charged and 
ignite I the same, wis soon enveloped in a cloud of his 
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own creation. There was certainly something peculiar 
about him; and hence we are not to be sui-prised if 
Madame Vandinende and her guests from time to time 
peered* curiously at him. His dress, both in fashion 
and material, was widely different from that of 
the ordinary visitors of her establishment. His low 
Spanish beaver was ornamented with a plume, rather 
gracefully fastened at the side with a sparkliug pin. 
He wore loose jack-boots, highly polished, and ex- 
tending above the knee, while his braided pea-jacket, of 
finest sable, now thrown open, displayed a richly-em- 
broidered vest, and a sword, whose hilt and belt seemed 
of rare workmanship. No wonder, then, as we have 
already said, that Madame Vandinende and her visitors 
cast an occasional look of curiosity at him, as he sat 
quietly smoking, with arms folded, and feet stretched 
out full length on the form, in the retired comer of the 
wainscoted apartment wherein ho had taken up his 
quarters. 

At an adjoining table sat a group, whose garb and 
style of conversation clearly bespoke them seamen. 
They seemed of different nations, at least if one wore 
to judge from the polyglot exclamaiions uttered in the 
course of a game of cards, which the entrance of the 
stranger for a few minutes interrupted. Still they ap- 
peared to understand one another peifectly, though it 
would take a very discriminating jury to determine 
whether Flemish, French, or English, or a compound of 
all three, was the dominant Idiom in use amongst them. 

" Coupez^ Pierre^ c^est a vousa donnevy* said a stout, 
good-humoured looking Flemish pilot, with shining ear- 
drops, to his vis-a-vis. 

Bat Pierre still he'd the pack uncut, and continued 
staring at the new comer. 

'* Do you know who he is, Desird ? I think I saw 
him before, but for the the life of me, cannot say where." 

The answer of the party addressed was in the nega- 
tive, and so the game was resumed. But we, being in 
the secret, and under no obligition of not divulging it, 
will give our reader some insight into his history, while 
we leave Desir^ and his friend Pierre, with their com- 
rades, to continue their highly-interesting game of 
piquet. 

In early life, the individual whose entrance into 
Madame Yandiuende's auberge excited so much curi- 
osity, was one of the poorest, but at the same time one 
of the mosl skilful and intrepid fishermen leaving the 
port of Dunkirk ; and, night after ni^ht, clad in a coarse 
canvas trousers, si cured at the waist with a crimson 
sash, and surmounted by a light-blue blouse, he braved 
the sea, with but little apprehension of taking cold, no 
ninttcr bow severe the weather. Stockings he never 
dreamt of. A pair of stout wooden sabots protected his 
feet, and a cotton cap, whose long tassel hung down on 
his shouldei*s, or freely fluttered in the breeze, he deemed 
a sufficient covering for his head. Indeed be seldom 
wore cither, once he was outside the rade of Dunkirk ; 
but then the sabots were sometimes useful for baling, 
and ihe cap could be easily wrung dry when coming 
ash re, and so he rarely put to sea without them. 



In such light garb was he arrayed, one stormy night in 
the spring of 1675, when a sudden squall capsized his 
boat, immersing his aged father and himself in tiie waves. 
All that skilful seamanship could do to avert the catas- 
trophe was done, but in vain. The boat lay floating, 
keel upwards, at the mercy of the wavee ; and bis poor 
father, though in youth an expert swimmer, seemed to 
have but little chance of escape. 'Regardless of his own 
life, when that of his father was at stake, he rejected 
the idea of striking in for the shore, which had, at first, 
occurred to him ; and proceeded at once to collect the 
oars and scattered spars that lay floatinj^ around biro. 
With a presence of mind worthy of his firmness in after 
years, he bound the spars together with his cincture — 
swimming all the time — and having thus secured them, 
pushed them along before him, till he reached the boat 
to which his father still clung, though scarcely able to 
retain his hold from terror and exhaustion. The sud- 
denly-improvised raft saved the old man's life, while 
his intrepid son, with much difficulty and labour, suc- 
ceeded in again righting the boat, and after some time, 
both reached the shore in safety. 

Their first thought w;is to return God thanks for their 
providential escape. A dvzen wax tapers were vowed 
in gratitude to the shrine of our Lady of Tongr^s, 
and half that number to light up the altar of good 
St. £loi in his old Kirk on the Dunes. Their next con- 
cern was to discover some means of getting to the sum- 
mit of the wet slaty cliff:*, at whose base their boat lay 
strauded. After much searching and scrambling among 
the rocks, they at length succeeded in discovering a zx^- 
gag path, which a little stream had worn in the side of 
the cliff, and by this they contrived to re^ch the top. 

In their ascent, they thought they descried a figure 
perched on the extremity of a black, jutting rock, which 
projected from the cliff, to a considerable distance over 
the sea. As they drew nearer, this spectral figure, at 
whose first appearance they had in terror blessed them- 
selves, assumed the form of a woman ; and they could 
perceive, by the light of the moon, that, bleak and wild 
though the night was, she wore no garment save a tat- 
tered gown, which had once been white, and which, io 
the moonbeams, seemed still of that colour, soiled and tora 
though it was. Her face looked wild and haggard ; her 
eyes, which seemed riveted in the direction of the En^:- 
lish coast, were lit up with the wild light of madness, 
and her dishevelled hair, drenched with rain andspmy, 
fell in thick masses down her neck and bosom. 

The sight, as we have said, caused the fishermen to 
start in ten'or ; and even when their first fear had sub- 
sided, it was not without feelings of commingled awe 
and commiseration they approached her. But she seemed 
not to heed th. ir approach ; nor was it till the elder of 
the two, laying his hand gently on her shoulder, 
asked her, in a kind tone, why she was out such a wild 
night, that she sharply answered, 

" What is that to you ? Why do you come here to 
disturb me?" 

The father and the son looked at each other in mate 
astonishment. 
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*' Are jou of these parts, my poor woman," asked the 
latter, approaching her. 

At the sound of the second voice, she looked up. 
Her aspect seemed calmer, and tears started to her eyes. 

"Yes, l4im of Flanders," she answered, with a deep 
sigh. 

" And what may yon he doing here, in snch a storm ?" 
continued her interrogator. 

" Alas 1 I come here in all weathprs. Night and day 
I ome, since I lost ray son at the foot of these cliffs. 
Poor child !" she continued, with broken sob?, '' He was 
young, and tall, and handsome like yoa-^aud yet the^ 
murdered him f" 

"Who?" eagerly asked father and sou with one 
breath. 

^' The English !" cxdaiflQed the younger. "Eacedt 
vieurtriers r* 

" Yes, you are right. Murderers they are ; for did 
they not kill my poor Jutes, who never injured them ? 

Idcfietef Ten against one ! They chased a poor 
fi^hcr-boy, aud killed him, in his own boat, before my 
very eyes." 

After a pause of some moments, during which she re* 
mained, with clasped hands, silently rocking heraelf to 
and fro, she cantinued— 

'' From that day I am no longqr myself. I call upon 
death, but death will not come to brmg me to Jules. 

1 often see him, but I cannot go to him. Jnst before 
you came, I saw him— my brave boy I He smiKid at 
me, and stretched out his arms to me. But when I 
tried to speak, and rose to go to him, he sank again, 
pale and bloods lalned, in the water. Oh, my poor 
Jules !" 

" God and his mother help the poor maniac I" whis- 
pered the young man to his father. 

"Maniac! did you say?" she screamed, seizing the 
last speaker by the arm. " Oh, yes I heard you. And 
that is what they all say, ^ Fauvrefolie /' But no. I 
am not mad. I only see strange things betimes, and I 
hear strange voices too speaking from the ocean. And 
H.<ten," she continued, now seizing the young man by 
b "th hands, and gazing fixedly at him, " 1 know you 
are c«)urageous and good. Yon have a stout heart and 
a strong arm. Well, these will one day make you first 
among your comrades. A voice from the waved— do 
}ou not hear it ? — tells me that you will yet conquer 
these English. And, when you meet them, will you 
not promise me to think of poor Jules ?" 

He could scarcely repress a smile, notwithstanding 
the solemnity of the scene, as he replied that that could 
never be, as both he and his father were only poor 
fiahermen from Dunkirk, who bad been just cast away, 
and narrowly escaped death in the very spot where her 
poor son had perished. 

" But I tell you it will come to pass, and exactly as 
I say," she exclaimed, now getting excited, and stamp- 
ing her foot violently on the ledge of rock on which she 
atcoJ ; ** and when it comes to pass, will you not pro- 
mi^ me to avenge Jules and hi j mother ?" 



" In that case, then, I do promise," replied the party 
thus so vigoron% addressed, and who now felt his 
position a rather perilous one, clutched, as he was, with 
a grasp of iron, by an undoubted maniac, on the slip- 
pery YQrge of a frightful abys^. 

" Thanks ! my son," she exclaimed, loosing her hold 
of the young man, "Tnen I have no more to do here " 
and before either he or his father, who never drea nt <f 
snch a sad and sudden termination to their night's in- 
terview, could interfere to save her, she had sprung 
many feet, from the brow of the cliff, into the air, and 
the next moment was hurrying, with the rapid flight 
of death, into the depths of La Manche, 

The recollection of that nig'it never, to his dying 
hour, left the mind of the yonng fisherman. The 
thought of his own perilous esc.^ipe entirely gave way 
to the far more engrossing one of poor Jnles's fate, and 
the still more melancholy one of his mother. Ven- 
geance, or as he regarded it, retribution on the poor 
lad*s murderers, became henceforth the dominant idea 
of his existence. Quitting his fisherman's garb, he 
entered the navy, and, though unable to read or write, 
pissed, by his bravery and superior knowledge of sea- 
m mship, through all its grades, till he attained the rank 
of commodore, in which capacity, though unknown to 
a'ly of its occupants, he entered the little sitting-room 
of Madame Vandinende's aub.Tge on the evening in 
which we have taken the liberty of introducing him to 
our readers. 

The game of piquet, which we saw resumed at the 
commencement of our biographical digression, was, as 
games of piquet generally are, at length brought to a 
conclusion by victory on one side, and consequent de- 
feat on the other. 

Filling their pipes afresh, and calling for an ad li- 
tional stonp of Madame's beH brafi'de-v.'n, the players 
entered on a cursory dbcnssion of the leading topics 
of the d ly, at least as far a^ such were known to them, 
the principal speaker being an Irish privateersman just 
returned from a journey all the way to Paris, where his 
wife was waiting-maid to one of the Irish ladies in 
the suite of Queen Mary Beatrice. 

" Well, Master Jeannot," said Franz Hemling, ad- 
dressi(jg the party just referred to, •' aud so you tell 
us we are to have a new commodore on this station." 

" Ay, are we, and a brave one, by all accounts," 
replied the party addressed, whose name was Jack, or 
as Franz styled him, Jeannot Sngrue. 

" What is his name, do you know, or whence does he 
come ?" asked another of the party. 

*^ Well, as to his name, I am not certain. But I'm 
told he comes either from Mardick or Dnnquerque. He 
is certainly from some port here to the norrid." 

'' IPimporU ! Just tell us something about him. 
What do they say of him down there in Paris ?" 

'* Nothing bad, 'tis true. But my wife told me the 
ladies at Versailles looked on him as a kind of half- 
tamed savage, an ours maX l^chi,** 

*'Eein!" growled Karl Kloots, with ashmg, " I sup- 
pose Mardick people are to follow the ways of VerSi.illos. 
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Parblieu ! but that's not bad ;" and Karl, who was a 
Mardickoia himself, and tbouj;ht the%o\T commodore 
mtght be one likewise, touk a long contempt Qoas swipe 
of his fiagon. 

" Do you know what he sa'd when the King ap- 
pointC'l him coiuniodore ?" continued Sagrue. 

'* Nr*, what was it ?" asked several voices at 
once. 

'* Nothing 'uore or less than * Your Majesty iS right' 
— Maybe that wasn't pliin speaking T* 

" PVliapa 'twas the truth," replied the Mardlckois, 
proud of his supposed fellow-townsman. 

Had the speakers paid the slightest attention to 
their neighbour with the Spanish ha% they could not 
but hare noticed a smile steal occasionally across his 
bronzed features, as Joannot proceeded wi h his narra- 
tive. But all e; es and ears Mei'e now wholly directed 
towards the iian-att r. 

" But why did they think him a savage, Jeannot ?" 
asked Pien-e Leroy, a Breton from Quimper. 

'* Well, you see, as the wife told me, when the 
Marquis de Forbin brought him to Versailles, all the 
dandies of the place began to humbug him, and called 
the ladies to see the man — meaning the Marquis — that 
led the bear to the Grand Trianon, It sei-ms the 
commodore had to put on some of their court gear, a 
gold breeches, Fm told, among the rest. I wonder bow 
any man living could walk in it I He felt soie annoyed 
at all this, and sure no wonder; but at all events, he 
made his way up to t1:e throne, and was presented to 
King Lonisi, who gra«ped htm by the hand, and thanked 
him, a thousand times over, for the licking he gave the 
Envjiish." 

" Why, did he meet them P exclaimed his hearers, 
now growing really intires ed in the suhjecf. 

*' Oh, maybe he didn't," ri'turncd the speaker. " But 
ril tell yon all abont that by and by. To come back 
to Versailles. When all the petits-maitres saw the 
king so fiieudly with the strange", they got mad jealous, 
and began to sneer and Jangh at him ; and some of 
them even asked, in a tone loud enough to be heanl, 
how such a rustic could beat the English. He could 
staud it no loi ger, but, taming rcnml, said to them 
that, as they were so anxious to see how he demolished 
les Anglais, Le would soon t>how them. And acconi- 
ingly, in spite ( f all his trappit gs, gold breeches and all, 
he made such good use (>f his hands and legs, that in a 
few minutes he had the coast cle^^r, at least as far as 
the dandi«s were conceiued. Hi her-^kelter, pel!-n:ell 
down the staircaj^e they fltw, and, believe you me, the 
commodore helpeil them In their des^cent, with many a 
right good after-bang of his stout sea-boo^. The ladies 
began to bawl cut murder, and the king nearly went off 
in a fit from laughing. From that day to tl is, my 
hand to yon, he had the court to himself, and drank, 
and smoked, and spat, and swore as comfortab y as 
ever he did on his own quarter-deck." 

. ** Bravo, bravo !" exclaimed the delighted seamen, 
as they simultaneously quaffed a bumper to the gallnnt 
commodore who had so nobly vindicated thiir rights 



and privileges before the affrighted land-sharks of 
Vei-sailles. 

*' But the En;;lbh, Jeannot, what about them ?" 

** Why, it seems, ever since he was a boy, he's af er 
them. He was with Admiral Tourville at Boachy Hea<l, 
and after dispci-sing the Dutch and English fleet, he 
sailed into the very harbour of Tynemouth, and buroed 
every house in the town, and every ship in the road- 
stead. Judt ten years ago he was in my own country. 
There were seventeen ships of the line besides his cwn 
Yes. el in the squ idron. But J hoy came too late, mae- 
rone ! for Limerick had just surr« udored when th y 
reached the Shannon, and the fleet had to retaro to 
France without firing a shot. But the commodore — 
he was then only captain-;— never forgave the disap- 
pointment of that day. In revenge, he made a desceit 
on the English coast , and never stopped till he burned 
thirty-six of the enemy's craft. So Pm told " 

"*lls Hans himself, the skippf^r of Dunkirk, no 
other," exclaimed Franz Hemling, ^' for my father was 
with him. They bamed six and thirty ships, and two 
hundred hon^e^, and sailed into the port of Dunkerqno 
with a prize of five hundred thousand good Flemish 
crown pieces." 

'• Wtiuevcr he be," rejoined Sugrue, " he has ev< r 
been a staunch friend to my poor coon try men, and 
never since he left th^ Shannon with Chateau Benaod, 
has he let f pring i r fall pass by without oouvoyin^ 
many a lugger full of poor fellows, who, like m}Si'lf, 
could never live peaceably among the Dutch Sassanacbs. 
Hurrah for him I say I, whoever he be, and Cmd mil'e 
feaUagh to him, when he comes." 

" So say we all of us," exclaimed Hemling, who was 
a Dunkirkman, and, though he had never setn him, fVlt 
justly proud of his renowned felk)w-townsman. "If the 
new commodore and Mynheer Hans be the same, never 
did braver mamtread quarter -deck." 

Even Karl Kloot^, though obliged, in that supposi- 
tion, to abaudon the notion of the commodore's beiu^ 
from Mardick, nodded a willing a^stnf. 

^' I'll tell you what my father once told me," con- 
tinued Franz, laying his pipe on the table for the freer 
utterance of his yarn. " In the mouth of June, ja-t 
eight years and six months ago, Captain Hans, or :3 
the Dnnkirkmcn always called him, ^ the skipper,* com- 
manded the Glorieux, a sixty-six gun brig, of wl icli 
my father was quartermaster. For moiiths they lay 
knocking about the b'*y of Lhgos, tired of waiting fcr 
the Smyrna fiee% under convoy t f Kooke and two Dutch 
admiral?. At last the galleons hove in sight, full five 
hundred strong, and laden with the richest cargoes ifaat 
ever left England for Spain. Before they could almost 
tell where thoy were, Tourville and the skipper wero 
upon them. The Dutchmen fought well ; but Kooke 
made of! to Qk rk hs fa>t as sails could ci\rry him ; aud, 
to male a long story short, not a single ship of tiie 
Smyi*na squadion ever reached Stville. But wh; t Fin 
coming to is this. In the middle of a tenible en- 
gagement betwem a large Dutch frigate and the 
Olorieux, while slot after ehot from the Dutchman was 
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crashing ber hall and spare to piec ?a, aa I covering her 
deck with smoking masses of baniing rigging, the cap* 
tiio thought be noticed the cheek of his son, a boj not 
then qaite twelve yean old, grow pale. It might hava 
been a fancy of his, bat the th )nght of cowardice 
in a son of his set hitn frantic, and with his o-vn hands 
be lashed him fast to the mniomist, and lefc him there 
till the fight was over, ankle deep in the blood, which 
the clotted scuppers were unable to carry off." 

Tiie iond report of a cannon shot, which set each 
maa'd gla^s jingling on the tahle before him here cat 
short the yam of Frana Hemling, and his hearers' com- 
ments thereon. * 

Every man wa^ on his feet in an instant, for each 
well knew the import of such a signal in those days. 
The look-on t on the cliff had sighted an enemy's vessel, 
snd given the osnal notice of her approach. 

Tiie sound, which was an ui welcome one to all, fell like 
a death-knell on the ears of Sagme and several of his fel- 
lv)w.coontrymen seated in different pwts of the aaberge. 
For woeks they had been in expectation of the arrival 
of a lugger bearirig several of thoir friends from IreUnd. 
lutelli^DCe reached them that she had fail^^d in making 
the port of Bre^t, and was obliged, in cmscqaencd of 
several English cruisers lying to the southward of tho 
Cliaoael LsUnds, to bear away, with a western breeze, 
for the coast of Flanders. Bat now that the signal gun 
anniuQced an enemy in the offiiig, their woret fears 
were awakened for her safjty Poor Sugme was es- 
pecially alarmed, as he expected his wifu's brother and 
faia little son by the vess.'l due at Brest fully tea days 
before. 

The exit of th€ crowd, who pushed and jostled each 
other at the door of the anberge, in their efforts to gain 
t'le street, seemed entirely too dow for our strange ac- 
qaaintance. Wrenchmg from their place the row of 
wooden palisades that guarded the open window, he 
passed through, and the next moment was at the head 
of the mob that rushed eagerly towards the harbour. 

When the stranger reached the rade, a most exciting 
spectacle presented itself to his view. Almo^tt within 
gunshot of the shore was a little fore-and-aft rigged 
logger, with e^'ery available sail set, making directly 
f^r the harbour, and close in her wjike followed 
a lar^e Euglish cruiser, well known in the channel as 
the Falcon of Falmouth. She too was under press of 
canvas; and it seemed a life and dea'h strug/le be- 
tween her and her intended prize. Emboldened by 
the fact that no other mast was visible in the little 
h4rboar, the Falcon kept on steadily in her course, de- 
termined, it would seem, to secure her quarry in the 
very port itself, if indeed she confiued herself to 
depredation on the water alone. 

Oonstematijn was written on every countenance, for 
the Falcon was well known to be the most daring and 
l>38t-eqa]pped privateer in those waters, and there was 
i^ot a single armed vessel in port. In fact the basin 
c<)ntained nothing at the time but the few fishing-boats 
that were not drawn np, with the rest, on the beach I 
l>eforc the dwellings of their owners. What was to be ' 



done? Must the St. Aramd — for the crowd on shore 
now recognised her — be taken, and her crew massacred 
before their very eyes ? The iJea was maddening. 
Yet, what could they do ? 

It was now the turn of onr hitherto silent and 
mysterious friend to spe ik and act. With a voice lou 1 
and rough as the sound of a chain-Cible ru ming free 
through a hawse-hole, bit in a tone which secme 1 well 
accustomed to command, he ordered every boat to be 
1 lunched and manned iustan'er. S)rac haste icd at 
once to obey his orders, which were but the echo of 
their own feelings, amongst the foremost Johi Sugrae 
and his companion^. Others, in diubt as to what wis 
best to be done under the circumstances, seemed to 
hesitate. But one word seem 3d to act like a talisman 
upon them. It was the hire m 'ntion of the spcakM**s 
name. No sooner was it heard, than every croft th.it 
could swim was launched, and m inne 1, and provided 
with evQry requisite for boarding a prize then known in 
the privateer service of France. Twenty minutes had 
scirce elapsed froin the firing of the signal gun till a 
regular fl itilla was dashing t'lrongh th* surf in the di- 
rection of the Falcon. 

As the little fleet of fishing bo its approached, the 
lu^er shortened sail, and hailed th(.»m with a joyous 
cheer, Tue Falcon seemyl likewise to recognise the 
coming, as was evident from the fluttering of her 
canvas against the masts, ^he was eviden ly endea- 
vouring to wear round and sheer off; but it was too 
lire. Toe wind was dead ashore; and tiiere she liy 
like a log, aa if purposely lying-to for the coming of 
friends. Ee many moments s'le was surrounded by 
a regular cordon oiLfi-^hing craft of all siz3S and tonnage, 
from a punt to a trawler. In vain her sides were clad 
in snoke and flame, as broadsi le after broadside was 
d'scharged, when she p'^rceived that fight she must. 
The rovnd shot hopped harmlessly fi-om wave to wave 
fully a mile beyond range of tho most ramote fishing 
boat. Her small arms did more execution. But the 
wounds inflicted on their comrades only served to doubly 
exasperate the remain^ier of the flshermcn. 

" Lancet les In-ulots^^ sang out the B >i-ean voice of 
their leader, and on the word, a hissing shower of 
blazing brands fell upon the deck, and through the 
rigging of the now hapless cruiser. 

" MaifUenarU d Pabordagey* cried the same voice, 
and a hnndred and fifty fishermen sprang, cat-like, into 
her chains, cutlass in hand. Like a swarm of locusts 
they crowded on her deck, and the first amongst them 
was their dauntless leader. 

We will not pain our readers with the details of the 
horrid scene that followed. Eoough to say that had the 
poor maniac and her son been there to witness it^ they 
would have deemed their wrongs m^re tlian amply 
avenged ; for, as the reader may have, perhaps, aire idy 
guessed, the fisher boy, to whom the former imparted ber 
sorrow years ago, and tUe stranger ot the aaberge, were 
one and the same. 

Twenty of her crew, at last, lay dead up^n her 
deck when the Falcon struck her colonic in token of 
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surrender, while her assailants lost not more than half 
a dozen at most, thongh, as might be expected in 
snch a sangninarj m^l^e, thej had several badlj 
wounded. Ordering his prisoners to be manacled, and 
lowered into the boats, the commander of the little 
squadron gave orders to have the ship scuttled, lest the 
conflagration should spread to the powder magazine, 
f(ir by this time she was afire in several places. To 
witness the last of their temble enem j, the crews of the 
tishing-boats pulled rapidly for some time, and then, 
resting on their oars, formed a circle round the doomed 
ship. Inch by inch they saw her settle down deeper 
and deeper, till the water commenced rushing in through 
her port- holes, when she spun round a half-dozen times 
at least, as if in some suddenly-created vortex. Soon 
her hull disappeared altogether. Yard after yard fol- 
lowed, and the last they saw of her was the main track, 
through which so many a signal halyard had passed, 
the herald of destruction to many a Flemish coaster. A 
cheer from a hundred voices, which might be almost 
beard at Dover, formed her fitting funeral dirge. 

It was late that night, or rather far advanced next 
rooming, when Madame Vandinende was enabled to 
close her establishment whither our friends had returned, 
after securing their prisoners, and conveying the 
wounded to hospital. Franz Uemling and even Karl 
Kloots were beside themselves with joy at having re- 
cognised the stranger of«4he evening, for now that 
events had revealed who he really was, they took to 
themselves the credit of having discovered his identity 
the first moment they set eyes on him. Pierre I^eroy, to'^, 
now well remembered that he had had the honour of 
once sailing, as cabin boy, in the same vessel with him. 
Bat Jack Sugrne seemed the happiest of the entire lot 
as he sat with his eldest bom, young Tlieige, on his 
knee, and from time to time grasped the hand of his 
brother-in-law, Florence M'Garthy, who had steered the 
St. Amand from the Samphires, and so narrowly escaped 
death when in sight of the very land he had braved so 
much to reach in safety. Many a '' sweet bad look" 
did they wish that night to the enemies of " ould Ire- 
land," and many a brimming bumper of usquebaugh, 
fresh from K^im-an-Eigh, did they exhaust in drinking 
slainte to Righ Sheamus and Louis Le Grand. 

And now, gentle reader, before we part, it is only 
right to say that, in the foregoing paper, we have been, 
feebly perhaps, but, at all events, faithfully pourtraying 
a few of the many interesting events In the life of Com- 
modore Jean Bart, one of the ablest naval commanders 
in the service of Louis XIV. The/acrt, which indeed may 
he found in any well-compiled biogi'flphy,wehave taken 
from the *' Chroniqoes de La Flandre," merely assuming 
to ourselves the privilege of condensing and fashioning 
them into the shape we deemed most agreeable to the 
readers of The Hibernian, Jean Bart survived th« last 
Fccne^ of which we have sabj^tantially given the details, 
but one year, dying in 1702, at the early age of fifty- 
one. Hie history is but little known to the generality 
of English readers, few British historians caring to 
chronicle his deeds or those of Du Quay Trouiu, his rival 



on Irish waters, in the days of the " Wild Geese.'' Dr. 
Lingard, not having touched at all on the epoch iu 
which he principally figured, most be excused for not 
having given us an account of bis exploits. Bat 
another * historian thus summarily despatches him, 
with credit we must admit, thongh he refuses him bis legi- 
timate title conferred upon him by letters-patent bearing 
the sign-manual of King Louis himself: — *' In the autumn 
of 1692,*' he writes, ** this enterprising freebooter (the 
Italics are our own) was the terror of all the English 
and Dutch merchants who traded with the Baltic He 
took and destroyed vessels dose to the eastern coast of 
our island. * He even ventured to land in Northumber- 
land, and burned many houses (we have seen bow 
many !) before the trainbands could be collected t*) 
oppose him. The prises which he carried back into 
his native port were estimated at about a hnndrcd thou- 
sand pounds sterling." 

In conclusion, should any of onr readers, on their way 
to the Continent, make Dunku'k their landing-place, as 
we have often done ourselves, we would here respectfully 
counsel them, before passing on to the Chemin de Fer, 
to halt for a moment in the Place Danphine, where a 
veritable chef d'oeuvre of bronze casting will well repay 
a visit. It is a statue, ordered, by the town, from ihc 
studio of Mr. David of Angers ; and well and troly, and 
as a hero ought to be represented, has the sculptor 
depicted the manly proportions of Jean Bart, as. with 
cutlass in one hand and pistol in the other, he takes 
his stand on a gun cajTiagr", panting for the signal to 
*' board." It is indeed a fitting monument erected by his 
fellow-townsmen to the memory of the gallant auJ 
simple-hearted seaman, whom, in deference to the manes 
of the great Scotch essayist,* ne have designated, in our 
sketch, the " Freebooter" of Dunkirk. 



MAJOR SIRR. 

The memory of the individual whose name is prefixed 
to this contribution, h^s survived that of greater aud 
of better meu. " The Major" still occupies a prominent 
place in the recollection of hundreds, and the police- 
court in which he held a magisterial po^itiun is fre- 
quently mentioned amongst the class who constitute its 
most frequent customers as the ** Major's office/* 
even although his immediate successor, after upwards 
of twenty years' service, has been superannuated. Tne 
Major was of considerable, although indirect, advantairo 
to his colleagues and succcsbor, for during his official 
career, the acts of his colleagues, if of an nnpopubr 
tendency, were attributed to the example he afforded, 
or to his supposed suggestions. His successor was 
judged by the contrast, and his worst faults were con- 
sidered as mistakes, whilst the Major's be.<t acts were 
stigmatized as misdeeds. Sirr died in 1841 at a very 
advanced ag<*. Uc drove out in a covered car, becauic 

• Macaulay, Hiat. Eug. Vol VII, page 105. Tauchiiiu 
Ed. 
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saddenly aad severely indisposed, retarucd to hia resi- 
dence ill the Lower Castle-yard, and died in a day or two. 
A rumour became prevalent that he had died in a co- 
vered car, and his sacceA^sor had to dispose of several com- 
plaints in the Carriage Court of a very unusual nature. 
Carmen seldom summon each other. If one takes the 
^ai*e of another, it may prodace a 6ght, or retaliation 
may be resorted to, but the law is the last remedy the 
injured party contemplates. However, after the Major's 
death, sundry summonses were issued at the instance of 
the proprietors of covered cars against the drivers of 
outside vehicles for taking their fares. One complaint 
may illustrate the whole. 

*^ Yer honour, I was on my hazard opposite the Im- 
perial, and a gentleman comes out. ' Covered car/ says 
he. * Here you are,' sez I, and I pullt over in my 
turn. This chap here wuz behind me wid his outside 
one, and he firts oui at wanst, and gets a hoult of the 
gentleman's carpet-bag. 

'^ ^ It's a covered car I want,' sez the gentleman, * and 
rU take him,' maning me. 'Very well,' sez this 
chap, 4ake him if y^u like, but the outside one will shute 
you betther ; for that's the very car the ould Major died 
ID.' So the gentleman went off wid liim at wanst. 
Yer worship, I never summoned a man before, and I 
wudent mind him stumping me, but I'd niver forgive 
him giving my car sich a caracther as that." 

One carman gave expression to a charitable hope 
that tlie Major had gone to heaven. Some of his com- 
rades reproached him for uttering such a wish, and he 
sought to justify himself by reiterating the t^entiment, 
and adding, " If he is there^ we all have a chance" 

Major Sirr's courage has been doubted, but the im- 
putation of cowardice is not fairly sustained. It arises 
from the prejudice which satisfied itself by the conclu- 
sion that he cotdd not possess any good quality. His 
conduct at the apprehension of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
did not display either courage or cowardice. He entered 
the room after the conflict had commenced, and fired 
the fatal shot, in all probability, to save the life of his 
associate. He frequently, and without any necessity, 
risked his personal safety, and there is no sound reason 
for believing that he was of a pusillanimous nature. 

In 179d*SIrr received information that a young man 
of most respectable family, who was involved in the 
insurrectionary movement of the day, had arrived in 
Dublin, and was concealed in an upper room in Bull 
Alley. He proceeded, attended by several pf his myr- 
midons, to the place, and entered a house on the right 
side from Bride street, the lower part of which was a 
butcher's shop. He went up to the front two-pair room, 
and there surprised the accused party lying on the bed. 
Holding a pistol to his head, he commanded him to rise 
and follow him. The man arose, and apparently sub- 
mitted to his fate. He asked leave to wash his hands, 
which was accorded, and then put on his coat, which 
the Major previously ascertained to have no weapons 
in the pockecs. Suddenly the prisoner mMe a spring, 
throwing himself bodily against the window, which 
yielded to his weight, and out he went. Sirr shouted 



and dashed down the stairs, greatly impeded by his 
own assistants, who were hurrying up at the alarm. 
The poor fellow who had adopted so desprrate an ex- 
pedient,, met in his fall a clothes pole, and the upper part 
of the shop ; the latter was rather crazy and gave way ; 
he sprang to his feet nnhnrt, darted down the Alley, 
and escaped by one of the numerous passages with which 
it communicates. Sirr walked down to the Coorabc, 
turned out the Poddle gunrd, and searched the neigh- 
bourhood, but without success. The Bull Alley jumper 
returned to Dublin in 1821 for a short time. He was 
then a colonel in the Austrian service. 

Sirr was once tricked into making himself instru- 
mental in carrying out the punishment sought by an 
outraged father against a profligate son. There was a 
wealthy bookseller residing on Lower Ormond-qnay, 
who had a son, his only child, bearing his own Chris- 
tian name. Mr P.itrick W., the father, was very in- 
dulgent, and Mr. Patrick W., the son, was very vicious. 
His time was chiefly spent amongst female society, pre- 
sided over by ladies named M'Olean and Plunket, and 
he was not particular as to the means whereby he made 
his father's money availaMe for his gratifications. Ho 
had been absent for some weeks. His father had vainly 
sought to discover him in the haunts of depravity, when 
he unexpectedly met him on Essex-bridge, and directed 
a storm of well-merited reproaches on the young repro- 
bate. 

Young Pat stood submissively attentive to his parent, 
and allowed him to exhaust his wrath, and when old 
Pat closed his impassioned complaints by peremptorily 
ordering him to go home, he mildly replied, ^' I was 
going there, sir, to try if you would admit me ; I own 
it is more than rteserve, but give me one trial more 
before you cast me off^ — ^give mo one crial more.** 

^' You young villain ! where have you spent the last 
month?" 

" I spent it as badly as I could, except the laf>t 
week, and during that time I have been with Mr. Luke 
White, at Woodlands. 

" At Woodlands !" exclaimed the astonished old man. 
'* Is it with Lnke White, my oldest, my most valued 
friend, you have been ?" 

" Yes, sir. This day week I was walking in Ste- 
phen's Green, and Mr. White met me. I sought to 
avoid him, I own that, but he called after me ; he took 
me aside, and asked me about my habits and associates. 
He told me that I was breaking your heart, and that I 
must reform my life. He said he grieved, as did all 
your friends, over the coming ruin of your hopes, and 
that he was determined, if possible, to avert it ; that 
you were his esteemed, respected, and truly valued 
friend ; and then, sir, he proposed that I should go out 
with him to Woodlands, in the peaceful retirement of 
which he would try to bring me to a sense of my duty 
to a worthy father. I yielded to his remons' ranees and 
request, and having spent the week with that ex<5ellent 
gentleman. I was going, by his direction, to throw my- 
self on my knees before yon, and beg your i]l-deserve(| 
forgiveness. 
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'< Oh !*' exclaimed old Pat, '^ may Hcavea's choicest 
blessings be showered on him ; my real tme friend who 
felt for my misery, and has relieved it. Gone, Pat, 
ray darliog boy ; all is forgiven and forgotten. Hap- 
)>iness is in store for us both. Yoa will be my pride 
aud comfort. I can die contented if my eyes are closed 
by a son whom I leave respectable in conduct and cha- 
r jcter. 

Father and son proceeded home, and old Pat imne- 
diately sought every means to convince young P.tt of all 
Irs faults having been cond<>ned. He was informed of 
the busiaess transactions then pending^ and the old 
ihan handed him two cheques for a lar^e a'nouit, and 
requested him to proceed to the banks aud pay some 
bills which were due that day. 

Young Pat departed. H) did not return. The no- 
taries* messengers called in the evening with the unpaid 
bills, and the miserable parent was only able to dis- 
cover that his son had been seen during the afternoon 
in most disreputable company. Next morning old Pat 
waited on Mr. White, and most warmly thanked him 
for his kind endeavours to reclaim the young reprobate 
by his advice and expostulations. '' If anything could 
Lave produced a good effoct upon him," exclaimed the 
agonized father, '* it was your advice, your example, and 
the contemplation of the sweet scene and happy family 
to which your invitation last wee k ■ ■ ■ " 

" My dear sir," interrupted Mr. White, " there is a 
great delusion on your mind. I have not seen your 
son, nor have 1 had any c jmmunication with him for 
the last twelve months." 

The old geutlem in staggered to a seat. A terribla 
convulsion shook his frame. ^^^% supervened that 
which is fearful to witness in worn xn, but doubly hor- 
rible in man. Hysterical tears and sardonic laughter I 
At length the fit terminated, and he arose and took his 
leave. He walked away with surprising energy and 
calmness, beneath which was concealed nothing less 

*' Than the etem, smgle, deep, and wordless ire 
Of a strong human heart, and in a sire. 

Old Pat sought a private interview with the Major, 
and conSded to him his strong suspicious that young 
]'at was compromised with the United Irishmen, and 
that, if closely and properly interrogated, he could dis- 
ci ore a great deal, especially as to some depots of pikes 
and other arms intended for insurrectionary pui-p'jses. 
He affected to stipulate for the utmost secrecy as to the 
Major's informant, protested that he regarded the rebels 
with the greatest horror and detestatioi^ and that he 
had no idea of favouring a change in public affairs 
d trimental or even dangerous to those who by unre- 
mitting industry had realized property. He suggested 
that his son, when arrested, should be brought to the 
Custom House, which was at the time ia Essex-street, 
aud directly opposite to his own residence on Lower 
Ormond-qaay. Sirr entered into all his views, compli- 
mented him on hi^ prudenca and p^itriotism, and gave 
immediate orders for the arrest of young Pat, who, 
when captured, was delivered to some of *' Bjresford's 



Trt>op," to exercise theur inquisitorial talents in elicitiag 
all he knew about men whom he hid never seen, and as 
to designs of which he was totally ignorant. Tue yonag 
scoundrel was perfectly free from all religions or poltt- 
cal influences. Beau Brummel might as justly ba ac- 
cused of c )mplicity with the revolutionary »ans culotUs 
as young Pat of any sympithy wi^h any higher pur- 
suits than the midnight orgi 'S and debasing reveli of 
the worst of both se ces. In the Custom U jnse yard 
he was inteiTOgated, and his denials only produced 
1 >uder and sterner demands. Truth, strict truth, issued 
from his lips, to which it hid been a stranger for years. 
The triangles stood before him, and all hbprote-tations 
of innocence were uttered to ears worse than deaf. Ilu 
was strip,)ed aud lashed until be swooned, then ta'teo 
down and rocillod to a sense of extstence by restvu-a- 
tives, only to be put up agnin, until at last be lay before 
his torturers a Ucerateicl and semi-animate frame inca- 
pable of furthef suffuring. Ttiey cursed him as an oS- 
stinate, callous villain, from whom nothing CHild be 
extorted, and whilst his terrific punishment was in prj- 
cess of infliction, his father was Ij^oking on from the 
window of his resi lence. The wretched yonth was cou- 
veyed home, afid a L>ng time elapsed before he was suf- 
fioicnrly ri^eovered to proceed to Am?rica, whence be 
udver returned. His father mide no secret of the 
moa IS he had adopted to panisa youn^ Pat and to trick 
the Major. 

Sirr was occasi milly humorous. He a inounced t > 
some of his acquaintances the fate which was expected 
to b 'f il Theobald Wolfe Tone, in the laco lic phrase : 
'* Mr. Tone is to a^To.ie to-morrow in the front of 
Newgate.** Gal^in, the haogmui, applied to Sirr for 
his recommendation to procure a small pension, and laid 
before him a memorial which be desired to have for- 
warded to government nnder the Major's auspices. I a 
it the veteran executioner submitted tbat for mmy 
years he had acted as the fiui^bnr of the law in the 
county and city of Dablin, with frequent Tiaits for pro- 
fessional purposes to places on the H »me and Leinster 
circuits. That age and infirmity were rcuderiug him io- 
capable of ontinuing his pubh'c duties, and tbat he 
hum My besought a small p-^nsion for the anpport of his 
declining years. ^' Tom," said the Major, ^* you should 
hiv3 St itei in your memorial that during your officii 
career yon di^char^^ed your duties to the perfect s itid- 
faction of all parties concerned.** " Thank you, Mijor,** 
replied the stupid old wretch, " Til get it altered, aud 
p>it thai in." One of Sirr's c >Ueagues, a barrister, was 
remarkable f jr spe iking in a low voice, and with a gre:u 
lisp. Hv! was in lebted to the Major for tho nickname 
of " Mississippi." 

At a funeral in Si. Werburgfa*s Churchyard, the Major 
was present, and s'.ood apart from the other persons 
who attended the ceremony. After the ioterment, a 
Mr. S., who was peculiarly slovenly, appr%>ached hioi 
and remarked, '* I suppose, Major, you cannot be here 
without thinking of Lord Edward ?" " My frienV 
was the reply, '' I am at present thinking of you, and 
wondoriiig where you get all tho dir:y slurts.** 
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When Perrin and Hnrty cont isted th3 city of Dablin 
in 1831, daring L'^rd Gre/a admiaistration, Major Sirr 
aUeoded meetings for parliamentary reform, and moved 
rjsolations of the most liberal tendericy. He vottd for 
the reform c in liJates, aad wa^ t fitted by the late 
Thomas Ellis with l^ing deserted his party, and for- 
gotten his principles. His answer was simple and true. 
^' I am totally unchanged ; I have always supported the 
government^ and I shall do so s'ill.*' 

It is pleasing to ob?eiTe an inprovemont, however 
slight, in institntiins of importanoe to the comnannity. 
la the time of M tjor Sirr, the coarsest language was 
addressed from the bench, not only to pri^ners on 
smoui charges, but to pirties prosecuting or defending 
fiQmmoDses. if a magistrate of police were now to 
9pply the term) scoundrel, ruflian, blaekgUiird, <&c., to 
t le moit disreputable characters, it is aim >st ceitaia 
that be would be dismissed from his office; but in former 
times, the foulest epithets were freely applied, and it was 
B>t uncommon for those who sought redress for oppro- 
bri ms epithets, baring been used against them in the 
pablic streets, to meet with far worse lan^ige from the 
magistrate, to whom they looked for satisfaction ag.iinst 
thmr adversary. Imprisonment cannot now bo inflicted 
i:i the reckless manner adopted in t'le early days of the 
Dablin Police Courts. When M gor Sirr died, his suc- 
cessor called fur a list of the committals from his office, 
and was surprised to find one man detained for fif- 
t'^ea years, another for thirtceen, and a third for ten 
years, in df^faalt of sareties to keep the pdface. Taese 
prisoners were immediately discharged, and two of them 
expressed great diss itisfaction at being thrown opon the 
world, fi'om which t'ley had been so long estranged. 
Tnere is no danger of persons being now sent to prison 
and forgotten there, for if such a committal was SQnt 
through ignorance or inadvertence, the board of superin^ 
teodence woold soon draw attention to the fact of a pri- 
soner's subsistence being charged on the public for an 
illegal or unreasonable period. 

As a magistrate, Sirr was inefficient, as all men must 
be who do not possess the confidence of the public. 
The waojt of that confidence arose, not so much from any 
pergonal fault on his part, as from the circumstance of 
his employmeo^ in times of great ani unhappy p'>litical 
excitement, wnen ordinary eonstit:itional rights were 
Bo^pended by the legislature, or disregarded by the exe- 
CDtire. Magistrates employed in quelling or punishing 
|H>pular discontent or agitations, become useless for 
ordinary pui-poses. Si*vcral of the continental govern- 
inenta are so well aware of this, that they have a sepa- 
rate and select police for political duties, and even far 
(be detection of offences against the rcvenae. Happily, 
Ireland can at present be mentioned as a land of *^ crime 
Bad outrage,*' only in the spirit of slanderous calnrany, 
aid we eamostly hope, and devoutly pray, that poU i- 
ca! discontents and animosities may never in erfere with 
the administration of the la^rs, in a spirit of firmness 
and impartiality, in which mercy shall not be exclnied 
from exercising her "twice blescd" and holy in- 
fluences. ¥. T. P, 



INCIDENTS OF MUSICAL TRAVEL. 

Not many years since it fell to my lot to acompany a 
tr jupe of distinguished operatic singers on a saccession of 
musical toars through some of the principal towns in Eng- 
land and Ireland; and as the favourites of the stage have 
always been regarded with as much attention by "b>ok" 
makers as the favourites of the fiel 1, I sciz •d the op- 
portunity thus afforded of noting down a few particu- 
lars reliting t) our adveitnres, which may not be un- 
interesting i<i these inquiring times. I do not propose 
to enter into any elaborate detail of the every-d ij life 
of a prima dmna, or to des Tib3 the fascination which 
surrounds the s icial movements of a prvno tenore ; 
bat the lovers of mudc an I mudcians will be glad to 
learn that, notwithstanding the jealousies and rivtl- 
ries which are said to attach to the profession the most 
antagonistic natures, sn-'.h a 4 Lujrezia Borgia, aid 
A/nifMj Cisp'ir, and Etoino^ Oroveso, anl Dm Gio- 
vanni, Fidelio and Semiramide, arj somdtiines briught 
t-vgethir in the most friendly and harmonious intercourse. 
Occasionally little disturbances, arise (for how can they 
be averted in any human famtl/, however entitled to 
ba termed '* happy W) but thoy are soon q*ielled by 
the dexterous impretsario ; for it is remarkable with 
what ease the fu^-y of a tragedy queen may be suddenly 
changed into the gentleness of a village belle — with 
what skill the wildest notes of je.Uousy or revenge may be 
made to g^ve place to the softest cadenzas of contrition. 
Ic is less, h )W6ver, in the private life of artists ou a 
professional tour that paints of singul iri'y arise than in 
tbe circnmstances attending their public capacity. For 
example, it cannot be supposed that the area of a pro- 
vincial theatre, whose limited proportions are only 
adapted to the c >nventence of the few, can be easily 
rendered c ipable of " seating" the many who are drawn 
together by the irresistible attractions presented by a 
troupe of Italian singers. Hence considerable excite- 
ment is often provoked both before and behind the 
curtain, and it sooaetimes happens that when the 
evening arrives, the aristocratic portion of the audience 
are mortified to find the proscenium boxes, (on the 
occupation of which certain of the local dignitaries 
had previoBsly set their affections), have been converted 
into dressing rooms for the actors. The confusion 
arising from this circumstance can be readily imagined, 
and might be described ; but that something even more 
diver ling has at the same time occurred in the costumier's 
department. It happened that certain members of the 
company, having lost half of their dresses on the road, 
were running about in a state of frenzy and despair, 
cnrsing their '* unlucky stars,** (no refl action oa the 
'^ leading** luminaries, who shed their lustre on the 
troupe I) for the ignominious predicament they were 
placed in, and prov iking some merriment by their ex- 
c'amuioas that Poliio could not possibly appear before 
the audience in Wellington boots, or that Ernetto dare 
not attempt '* com e gentiT in a shooting jacket I Such 
incidents a4 these freqncniy arise to mitigate the ills 
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which managerial flesh Is heir to, and it is well that they 
do occur, for otherwise modem "ministrelsy" would be en- 
tirely devoid of romance, and the performers would have 
nothing to re'ieve the dull monotony of popnlar applause. 

It sometimes happens that the doors, inclading the 
stage entrance, are so besieged by people, that the artists 
cannot po^sibly make their way into the theatre, and 

while the audience inside are clamouring for Signor , 

be is endeavouring to force a passage through the crowd 
outside 1 On one occasion this difficulty occurred to a dis- 
tinguisheil member of the party whoso adventures I am 
row rccotding. The opera to be played was '*The Barber 
of Seville," and the artist alluded to was announced to 
appear as Figaro, but when the curtain was about to 
rise, Figaro was struggling hard to obtain ingress to the 
theatre, and not bein^ able to accomplish that some- 
what desirable object, he emphatically exclaimed to 
the tumultnons crowd, "What! would you see *The 
Barber of Seville,' without the Barber 1" 

*' Make way for the Barber," was the immediate 
res|3onse, and Figaro was lifted upon the shoulders of 
the mob into the box entrance, whence he found his 
way to the stage, which was already " waiting" to re- 
ceive him. While he was tickling the ears of the 
audience with the " Largo <d factotum^** a gentleman 
in ehirt sleeves, seated in front of the gallery, was amus- 
ing the company in general and himself iu particular by 
beating time with a cotton umbrella, and as the baton 
of the conductor waved high in the air, he kept up a 
coiTCsponding movement with such determined perseve- 
rance, that the audience were disturbed from their pio^ 
priety, and the gravity of the performers was seriously 
jeopardized ; but the stentorian voice of the Figaro soon 
drowned all ebullition of feeling, and the oft-repeated 
threat of " throw him over," was not carried into effect. 

I need haidly say that our kings and queens of song 
are not only liable to ridicule in their provincial under- 
takings, but are often placed in positions which expose 
them to much danger and difficulty. They are but fel- 
low-mortals after all, and are of course, bound to sub- 
mit to the same troubles and viciseitudes which, as 
common wayfarers, they cannot hope to avert. 

On one of these expeditions, a concert was given, at 
which the attractions were of more than usual interest, 
the great dignitaries of the town having promised their 
patronage, aud a large expense having been incarred to 
insure a most successful and profitable performance. 
The prima donna was in admirable voice, and the who'e 
troupe seemed bent on doing themselves and the public 
the fulled justice that their powers were capable of. 

The coDoert pi'oceeded, and Madame had already 

received more than one enthusiastic ovation ; but at 
length the audience were wrought up to such a 
state uf excitement, that their feelings found vent in 
the most novel expressions of approbation, betraying 
that tone of famili'^rity which provincial connoisseurs are 
prone to adopt towards thdr musical favourites. 
Amongst the company in tlie body of the hall, was a 
vtry piimitive-looking gentleman, attired aft^^r a fashion 
which was any thing but the fashion ; and his appear- 



ance was no more befitting a concert-room, than a 
^' figure of fun'' would be becoming a conventicle, lie 
listened, however, with wrapt attention to the bewitch- 
ing strains, which the renowned prima donna pourc^l 
forth with her accustomed power and taste ; but he did 
not seem at all to comprehend tlm tenns in which cer- 
tain portions of the audience gavWoken of their delight; 
for he chanced to be seated in the midst of a stormy 
brotherhood of critics, who affected that peculiar style of 
phraseology which is assumed hji^Qhabitvh oH\i% Italian 
Opera House, when thiir sense of gratification has risen 
to boiling point. An encore had been demanded, and 
was gracefully responded to by the singer, who was re- 
tiring with all the honors which had been showered upon 
her, when the primitive countryman, standing up and 
displaying his portly dimensions to the astonished mul- 
titude, exclaimed, with all the coolness imaginable, and 
without changing a muscle of his stolid face, ^^ Eyad^ 
the lass can sing a httT With him the force of ap- 
probation '^ could no further go," and he resumed his 
seat quite satisfied that he had borne a fair share of 
testimony to the winning powers of the enchantress. 

At the close of the entertainment^ when the artists 
were waiting in their retiring room for the arrival of 
the carriages which were to convey them to their hotel, 
aud when several gentlemen were aspiring to the honor 
of escorting xh^pnma donna to her vehicle, the ad- 
miring countryman, who had so delicately appreciated 
her exoi'tions, actually appeared before her, and mak- 
ing an nng^nly bow, which almost destroyed bis equili- 
brium, exclaimed. '* You be in good fettle to-night, »it». 
I heard 'em shjuting all sorts of things that don't beioog 
to my lingo ; but I said you could sing a bit ; and I 
want you to accept a small return from me." 

** Who is this good gentleman ?" said Madame ■ 

much more amused than annoyedat his intrnsive politeness. 
The people pteient were too much astonished, and 
even chagrined, to attempt an answer to this question ; 
but the worthy enthusiast saved them the troob'e, by 
continuing his expressions of approvaL '^ I thought,'' 
said he, ^' that my Kate could do a little in that line ; 
but she must slmt up shop after this. And if you wou c 
be angry with me, miss^ I should like to show, in a sutBtan- 
tial way, what I feel in these matters." |fe then produced 
a long purse, and taking therefrom twfl^vereigns, held 

them towards Madame saying at the same time, 

'^ It is but a trifle, nUss ; but if you'll accept it, I'll come 
and do you a good turn the next time you show your- 
self among us." 

Our distinguished artiste assured her would-be patron 
that she neither accepted nor required such marks of 
favor — that she was sufficiently rewarded by the ap- 
plause of her friends, without taking any pecouinry p(\ 
beyond that which she was entitled to, and that sli3 
begged, with all thanks, to be excused from availio^^ 
herself of the proffered kindness. Nothing disma} ca, 
however, by this graceful refusal, the countryman per- 
severed, saying, that he should not think he had de- 
served the treat he 4iad received, if the ladj would not 
allow him to pay so nelhing for it. 
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A gentleman present, saggested that he had paid for 
hu admittance ; and nothing more could possibly be ex pect- 
e<l from him. To this be replied, thftt he did not consider 
the payment for his scat absolved htm from all farther 
obligation, in such an instance as the present ; and he 
most beg that miss woald accept a trifle in compliment 
to himself. 

Not wishing to prolong the discnssion, as the carriage 
had now arrived, and thinking, perhap?, that after all, 
it would bo better to humi-ur the honest fellow's good 

intention, Mhdame took the two sovereigns, with a 

significant smile, and a brief expression of thank?. On 
the following morning, she caused tickets to the like 
amonnt to be sent to the eccentric donor's addr&^s, for 
another concei*t, which was about to take place in the 
coarse of the same week; and thus the strange inci- 
dent terminated. 

Whether or not, the hero of the two sovereigns was 
present at the snbseqaent concert, did not transpire, but 
oc the morning fixed upon for the departure of the 
opera troupe, the same individaal drove up to the hotel 

in a tax-cart; and as Madame was standing in the 

hall, preparatory to leaving, he placed at her feet a 
large basket filled with the choicest flowers. The 
cantcUrice was no less astonished than pleased at so 
agreeable a sight, and was about to ofifer some remark, 
when our ingenuous friend said he had often been 
ashamed to see a handful of ^^ nosegays" thrown at 
a singer ; and he wanted to show that, if flowers were to 
ha used as tributes to genius, they ought to be bestowed 
in something like a liberal spirit. It need hardly be f aid 
that the floral gift, so strangely and abruptly ofiered, 
was much more cheerfully accepted than the pecuniary 
one, the value of •which had been so gracefully and 
promptly returned. The satisfaction of the apprecia- 
tive countryman was now complete, and Madame 

never afterwanls visited the same town, without re- 
ceiving from him a similar token of respect and good will. 
Amongst other places included in ouc of these tours, wo 
had engaged to visit Dublin, and on the day of our depar- 
t(ire for that city, the English coast was disturbed by a 
tempest of such unusual severity, that many captains 
o))jected to risk their vessels and their lives by ventur- 
ing to leave the shore ; but so urgent was the necessity 
fvr onr party to reach the other side of the channel, 
(where the world-renowned names were blazoned forth on 
the walb of the Irish capital), that we readily embarked, 
full of anxiety lest the anger of Neptune should not only 
destroy onr valuable lives, but deprive an expectant pub- 
lic of a long-looked for performance. It were superfluous 
to describe the disti^esses incidental to our tempestuous 
voyage— distresses from which neither rank, nor wealth, 
nor talent, nor fame, can claim exemption. Even the 
majesty of genius must humble itself before the monarch 
of the main ; and the enrapturing voice of the syren 
must give way to the " blustering railer," whose dis- 
cordant notes render all other sounds inaudible. Melody 
\s said to 'Afloat through the air;" but assuredly 
it siuks in the turbulent waters, and it would be impos- 
siolo perhaps, to discover a more striking contrast than 



is to be observed between the position of a favoarite 
singer when she is enchanting the ears of her audienoey 
and that of the same fair warbler when exposed to the 
"pelting of the pitiless storm." Seated between our prtma 
donna and a rival songstress on this memorable voyage, 
was a young cantatrice of humble pretensions, whose 
means of consoling herself have an interest worth rc- 
ccrding. She had two little children far away at home, 
and she would rather, she said, they were on board to 
share her fate (for the passengers one and all feared it 
was their lot to be drowned) than that they should be 
left to mourn her loss; when suddenly sbo reflected 
that she was sitting between two of the most distin- 
gu'shed heroines of the lyric stage, and it was hardly 
possible, she thought, that so much genins could bo 
destroyed at one fell swoop 1 That idea sustained her 
through the perilous voyage, and she was not drowned. 
Could it be that she thought of the exclamation attri- 
buted to the illustrious Roman? — "What dost thou 
fear? Thou hast Cnsar on board !'* 

The vessel arrived safely in port ; and the hearty 
ovation paid to the troupe by the citisens of Dublin, 
proved how warmly they appreciated the considerate 
forbearance of King Neptune in not having deprived 
them of the treat that was in store for them. 

I am ahnost tempted to give the reader some farther 
insight into the private life of an opera singer ; but 
that I know not by what assumed right I could make 
the world as wise as myself in regard to matters which, 
after all, the world has nothing whatever to do with. 
People are too apt to discuss the personal characters 
and habits of their '* stage favorites,'' as if, because 
they derive pleasure and entertainment from them in 
public, they may claim the privOege of learning the 
history of their domestic concerns, and sitting in judg- 
ment upon their social merits as well as upon their 
professional abilities. There can be no valid reason 
why a public performer should be snbjected to a sort 
of inquisition, from which, at leasl a lyric charmer who 
is supposed to soothe the savage breast by her dulcet 
tones ought certainly to be free. 

In justice, however, to singers, as a bod^, and in 
contradiction of the commonly received theoiy, that 
Signer This or Mr. lliat, is as much addicted to pour- 
ing liquids into his throat, as he is to pouring li- 
quid sounds from it, I am here induced to say, 
that during my experience of musical companies, 
I have ever found them to be uniformly moderate 
in their food, and temperate in their drinjc. Macca- 
roni is their especial weakness, and light dant or 
pale ale their favorite beverage, and 1 neve^saw one 
of them taste, during the interval of the performances, 
anything stronger than beer, and that very generally in 
a wine glass ! — But stop I I'm betrayed into the very 
error which I have expressed my desire and determina- 
tion to avoid ; and lest I should inadvertently tell the 
reader how many cups of Bohea a prima donna drinks, 
and how many cigars a tenor smokes ; what time the 
big drum goes to bed; and at what hour the first 
fiddle wakes up; whether the basso profondo takes 
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sugar in his cofifee ; and whether the contralto eat3 peas 
with a knife ; — ^lest, in fact, I should disclose all the 
little peculiarities and eccentricities which came to my 
knowledge — I will at once proceed to relate another 
incident which occurred during the expedition now es- 
pecially referred to. 

Wondrous things have bsen accomplished by skilled 
musicians ; and their powers of meoior/ are sometimda 
remarkable ; but even the best informed on such sub- 
jects will scarcely credit the statement that on this 
identical tour an entire opera of Ro5sini*s was once 
played by the orchestra without a single bar of mnsic 

to assist them. This event occurred at , also 

on an occasion when '^ II Birbi^re** was announced for 
performance, and the businassat the box-office aug|^*oi 
a very large attendance. By som) unaccountable acci- 
dent the music of the opera was left behind in London, 
atid the fact was not discovered until it was too late to 
supply the omission. Tho misic was not to bo obtained 
in the town ; and it was found to be impossible, or at 
least extremaly hazardous, to substitute any other com- 
p)iition for the favourite opara announced. What was 
to be done ? The singers were p mic-stricken, and the 
band began to sound the'r instruments as if thej ex- 
pocted to find new virtues in them. It w^is left to the 
conductor to solve the difficulty, and ho solved it bj 
saying — ^much to the consternation of all concerned — 
that '' they must play the opera through without the 
music.'* The band willingly assented, and so success- 
fully was the task accomplished, that not a single fact 
ti-anspured to indicate to the audience that the m isic was 
performed from memory ! In token of his appreciation 
of this important service, the entrepreneur invited the 
whole troupe to a banquet, where all the " voices" and 
all the " instruments" sat down together in the most 
birmonions friendship, and nothing occurred to disturb 
their enjoyment, save the repeated attempts of the 
double Imsfi to obtain a hearing, while he expressed his 
tremendous acknowledgements of the honor which their 
entertainer had conferred upon them. But this duty, 
though not left to his tender mercies, was judiciously 
discharged by another, and Mr. in responding 

to the compliment, produced such general satisfaction 
amongst his auditors, that one and and all gave note of 
their approval in sounds much more vociferous than 
harmonious. 

Oae of our jmmeys on this '^ grand tour" involved 
the necessity of onr starting at six o*clock in the morn« 
i:ig, and as the railway statiou hipp3ned to be at sime 
distance from the hotel, tha party were compelled to 
rise between four and five. The knowledge of thii 
fact rendered one of the tenors any thing but amiable 
and agreeable on the previous evening ; tiir it was then 

the depth of winter, and Signor was not accus- 

to ned to quit his bed till mid-day, ev^^n in the height 
of summer. However, he had received a telegraphic 
deipatch slating that the morning concert, at which he 
was announced to sin^, could not be postponed, and 
that if the co npany dil not appear at the time, legal 
pruceadings would be taken. Fulfi'mentof tho engige- 



ment was, therefore, unavoidable, an 1 the p triy were 
all up in time to eat a h isty brcakf ist, with the exccpiaa 
of our friend the before-mmiioned tenor; and the 
trmble of awikoning him to a sense of oar j)iut 
rjsponubility (for I hid nnlertaken to insure his 
arrival at our d tstination) was so greit, that a stAll at 
the O^)ori for an entire season would scarcely compen- 
sate for it. The pan^ils of his chamb?r do>r were 
ahnoit shattered in the attempt to rouse him ; and 
when at length he m ide his app'',aranc3, it was quitA 
evident th it he was fully prepared to be too late for 
the train, tho hour of starting having actually arrivetl, 
ani the distance to the station being about a mile and 
a hilf. A fly was at th? door, and some few of his 
profeisional brethren were awaiting to ac company him, 
knowing th!i% without him, thsy m'g'it as well spire 
tliomsclves the journey, the ma^ic of his name b^iug an 
all-powerful attraction at the impendin ; concert. ^^M >re 
asljep thm aw ike," and withmt so much as a cap of 
tea or coffe to fortify him for the wiiitry prospect be- 
fore him, he was conveyed, aliiost by force of arms 
from the hotel Amved at the station, it was dis- 
coverei that, owing to an accident, th^ train wouM h) 
upwards of half an hour after its time. Whereapoa 
the woe-b3goae tenor was so c^iagrinei at the discom- 
fiting histe with which he had been driven to the scene, 
th It ho paced np and down the pi itform in a fit of the 
mo)t virtu ins indignation ; and whan steps were tiken 
to p icify him, he expressed him*elf profouidly disgusted 
that ^^ he was not informed the train was going to be 
late, as in thit case, he would have had time for his 
breakfast and to get his voice in order !** To a Id to tlie 
unpleasantness of the preiicament, he had been oVig'd, 
in common with the others of the pacty, to array him- 
self, not in costums for travelling, b it in such attire as 
wonli befit the oncert room, as tho tine would n) 
alio V of any change of toilet on the arrival of the troupe 
at their destination. Th'3 appsarance of these mosi -al 
coostillations, (who are not supposed to shine except 
in the night time) on tho railway platform at six o*cIo:k 
on a wintered morning, apparelled in such a manner as 
to be more su^g'stive of ^* stepping out of a band-bo \" 
than into a lailway carnage, wis certainly an amosl ig 
illustration of the peculiar straits to which our Lric 
favourites are liable to be exposed ; and to their credit it 
must be said that, although they may sometimes be de- 
fective in voice, they are invari ibly efifective in costume. 
'Tis true they are amply rewarded for all they do; but 
who shall gainsay the fact that they sometimes pay dearly 
for their fame, in submitting to iatrasi »ns on their 
privacy, an I in being persecuted by inquisitive and 
reckless admirers. I nee 1 not remind my lady readers 
with what ardent determin ition *membei*s of their sex 
often pursue, from the stage to his own dwelling, a 
p »pttLir tenor, whose eicha .tiug strains have so tak*a 
poisessioo of their thoug its, tint they merge every 
other passion in the one prevailing desire to catch a 
near glimpse of him, anJ, if possible, hear the soojd 
of his voice addressed to their enraptured selves. As 
an instance of t<ie influence exercised over the go itle 
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daughters of Eve by the favoured sons of song, the 
fuUowing somewhat romantic incident may be thought 
worthy of notice. 

One fine afternoon, our hero of the tenor voice was 
walking by the seasho'e, and was a little perplexed to 
fiuJ that two young ladies, prettily and tastt fully (lres»ted, 
were watching his movements, and evidently guiding 
their steps according to ihe direction he took. If he 
stooped to pick up a shell, oV stood to regai-d, with in- 
terest, the rising and receding of the glittering waier, 
he observed that the two fair ones immediately halted ; 
aiul when he proceeded oi^ his way, they kept within so 
i^hort a distacci' of him, that he could not possibly escape 
their notice. Happy tenor ! to be they cynosure of in- 
nocent eyes, lighted up by adnii^aiion of thy all-absorb- 
iag 8elf ! At length he di. covered that one of the nymphs 
^}is walking in advai ce of her companion, and was 
approaching nearer and nearer to the brink of the sea. 
They had now arrived at a spot which was n« t often 
\'uii(nl by pec'eslriau', and it is not very likely that 

Signor would have ventured so far, but that he was 

cmioustolearntheind* f the adventure (for adventure, his 
little ramble was evidintly destined to bo) and therefore 
he continued on his way, tveu to a juttin«j rock, be30cd 
which it seemed dangeions to proceed. Turuiitg round 
for a moment, he observed the foremost of the two 
<'amsels take off her ehawl and bonnet, and i'elibera:ely 
jump into the sea, which at this point was some two 
or three feet below the level of the si ore. " Save her I 
save her !" cried the terror-stricken companion of the 
suicide, " my sister will we drowned I" That the two 
atlvt'uturous damsels wei e sisters might be easily divined 
and the perplexed prei'cament in which tliey — or at 

least one of them — had placed Signer may be 

imagined with equal facility. H»Te waf«, indeed, a 
** sitqat'on," which demanded all his heroic powers to 
do full justice to ! at a sequestered spot en the lone sea- 
coatt one of the " crnr.ments" of the operatic stage 
seemed thus lured to h's own destruction by two romantic 
sifters, one of whom had imperilled her life, and the 
other now loudly implored him to preserve it ! He who 
had £0 often received the piaudi:s of admiring tligp- 
sands, was suddenly called upon to play a part, with- 
out the accustomed sounds to stimulate his efibrts, and 
to gladden his ear?, in token of the popular appreciation I 

The position was immineuf, and Signor was equal 

to the emergency. In an instant he had disburdened 
hirase.'f of his hat and coat, and the fair lady was safely 
re!jtore<.Nto her stater's arms. ** What could be her 
motive for attempting so rash an act ?" was the. natu- 
ral inquiry that was made, when the event came to be 
known ; and a truthful solution of the mystery was soon 
supplied by members of her familily, who sttted that 

!»he had been so much charmed by Sigmr 'a per- 

f')rmance on the previcns evening, that she was resolved 
to phice hcrse f in his way, and to let him see hat the 
was spell-bound by his powers of fascination. Well 
aware, however, of tlie impropriety of addres.ing him, and 
tortured by disappoiiitment at the fact of his not speak- 
ing to her, when so favourable an opportunity presented 



itself, f*he suddenly conceived the idea of leaping into 
the water, and thus risking her life, in order that, at 
least, she might become an i bject of interest in his eycs 1 
*' Truth is strange, stranger thon fiction." 

" Who could the singer be?" exclaim the young ladies 
who may chance to read this narrative, and who have 
themselves experienced a similar passion to that which 
was betrayed or. this momentous occasion. ^^ Who 
could it be, I woi der ? Was it Mario, or Giuglini, or 
Gnrdoni, or — ?" 

Imagine it to have been all three, and ra-ny more, if 
you please, and there will be no monopoly of your ap- 
proving rewards. 

Such are a ft w of the more noticeable events which 
give an air of romance to the travels of our ftivonriie 
singers ; and I have purposely omitted all mention of 
namef*, in order that the reader may supply them 
according to his or her especial prodilection. 

G-H. 



CATHERINA ZELLER. 

A TllUE STi)!lY. 

Towards the close of Septerabir, . 1844, a vetlura 
coming from Ferrara, arrived late in the afternoon at 
Viterbo, a town situate nearly forty English miles from 
Rome, and among the passengers was a young womaa 
of attractive and lady-like appearance, who immc diately 
on their arrival separated from her fellow- travelles, 
and put up at the most respectable inn in the place. Her 
appoi' ranee excited not a little curiosity, as no one ex- 
cept the police who called to see her passport, seemed to 
know her name« or the object of her vi;<it, and the mys* 
lery was very much increased by the circumstance that 
no one afterwards saw her in the town, and that on en- 
quiry at the- 1< C/.nda, it could only be ascertained that 
she left the second morning after her amval. On that 
morning, however, at a very early hour, a young female, 
dressed in the habit of a pilgrim, might have b en seen 
leaving Viterbo, and enquiring, outside the gate of the 
town, for the road which led to Rom^. She wore a 
coarse stuff or woollen dress, of a dark brown colour, and 
the usual oil-cloth cape, i^ith scollop shdls and brass 
medals sewed upon it ; the broad leaf of her pilgrim's hat 
almost wholly conceit led her face ; by her side hongfl gourd ; 
in one hand she carried a small parcel, and in the other 
bore a long slender staff, surmonnted by a small br.ss 
cross. Her pilgrim's hubit whb in fact externally con • 
plete ; bat the eoarse outside gannents concealed fine 
and costly ones beneath, which were not at all oonsisient 
wkh the character which the wearer assumed. 

The steps of our pilgrim were light enough for some 
miles of the way, but yet not so quick that she was not 
overtaken, when little more than an hoar on the road, 
by a man who edemed journeying in the same direction. 
The new-comer, who might have been from five and 
twenty to thiity years of cge, was a swarthy, dark-vis- 
aged man. He wore a loose round jacket of coatee 
blue cluth, leather gaiter.*^, a red handkerchief tied 
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loosely roQnd his neck, and a high peaked hat with the 
leaf turned np on the right side ; and from his costume 
might be taken for a cattle-drover or bottero. On over- 
taking the pilgrim he slackened his pace, and accpsted 
her with the usual salutation — *^Bon' giomo, Signora." 

*' Signora is going, no doubt, to the Holy House of 
Loretto ?** said he, after a short piuse. 

*' No Signor, I am on a pilgi'image to the holy places 
of Rome," was the reply. 

*' Then we shall be fellow-travellers, for I too am 
going to Rome," he rejoined. 

" I travel too slowly for you ; I shall not be in Rome 
these three days, so you had better hasten on your 
way," quietly observed the young woman, to whom 
the proffered companionship was anything but agree- 
able. 

" Oh, for my part, T am in no hurry ; to me it is quite 
equal if I don't reach Rome this week ; I prefer travelling 
with a pleasant companion and taking my time^" said the 
boitcro with a smile. 

*^ Then I assure you, you would not find me a pleasant 
companion ; I am on a pilgrimage, and prefer being oc- 
cupied with my prayers ; my best companions will be 
my guardian angel, my rosary and my stafiV^said the lady, 
hoping to extricate herself from the society of her fel- 
low-traveller. , 

" Signora knows it is not safe to travel alone on these 
roads," he added. 

" I think you must be mistaken," she coldly replied ; 
^^ I am sure a pilgnm has nothing to fear on the I'oad 
in any part of Italy." 

Toere was a pause, and the man then said, at the 
same time touching his hat respectfully ; — '* If sua cc- 
celenza will permit me, 1 shall be very happy to conduct 
her safely to Rome." 

" Why do you address me as eccdenzaV* enquired the 
lady ; " I am but a poor pilgrim as you perceive." 

*' Excuse me," he said, again smiling, '* I have the 
honor of speaking to the lady who has travelled from 
Ferrara." 

" It is true I have travelled from Ferrara," was the 
answer. 

" And perhaps farther — Signora is not an Italian," 
he added. 

^' Quite true ; but you are now inquisitive, friend ; 
you know I have not asked you how far you have tra- 
velled," she said. 

" Oil," he added, with an air of great candor, " I 
have only come from Viterbo, my native place." 

" I am very sorry to hear that," said the lady with 
soma sharpness. 

'^ Excuse me, but why is Signora sorry ?" said he. 

*' Because I have heard Italians say that nothing good 
comes from Viterbo, thongh I suppose that cannot be 
true," rejoined the lady, casting a calm and searching 
look on her companion. 

'•Ha I ha I hal" exclaimed the cattle-drover, " they 
give my town a bad name, but I am sure it is not worse 
titan other placea." 

The firmness displayed by the lady in this conversa- 



tion seemed to have the desired effect, for after a while 
hex disagreeable companion quickened his pace, and dis- 
appearing in the distance, was not seen by her again 
that day. On the first evenmg she halted forthemj»ht 
at Ronciglione, and resuming her route at an early hour 
next morning, she resolved to make as much progress as 
possible towards the Eternal Ciry. 

The country through which she was passing, in its 
grand and arid scenery, and its associations, was snb- 
lime. The olive- trees and the vineyards did, mU d, 
afford abundance of verdure for a sweet landscape, hal 
not the diaphanous atmo<«phere brought the naked pre- 
cipices of the far-off hills into such clo^e proximity to 
the beholder, as tomiaglethemwiththeforegroundofthe 
picture. The grey tufa, and the loose yellow volcanic 
earth, shewed themselves every where through the her- 
bage ; when the immediate successors of RoiiDlas warn-d 
with the Etruscans on that same soil, the traditions of 
its volcanoes were even then too remote for preservation ; 
and yet at this day 'the aspect of the country is macb 
the same as if the lava had flowe J down its hills within 
our own memory. The rugged and singular outline of 
Mount Soracte, whose name has been so strangely metv 
morphosed into Saint Oreste, rose not far off on the left 
hand ; the Sabine hills appeared in the south-east; on 
the right hand ran the dreary ridge of high land which 
separates the old C:issian way and the valley of the 
Tiber from the roid to Civita Vecchia and the sea shore; 
and the eye of ourpilgrim was strained looking out in tho 
south for the distant cupola of Saint Peter's, which the 
traveller sees, even while the seven hills among which it 
stands, are still mingling with the horizon. The loneliness 
of the road might well fill the solitary pedestrian with 
fear, did not the transparent quality of the atmosphere 
to which we have alluded, cause the distant towns and 
villages, perched upon crags, or peeping through remote 
olive groves,' to seem so neai*, that one felt as if hum^n 
society and aid were always within one*s immediate 
reach. And thus our pilgrim journeyed ou, always sus- 
tained by confidence^ and only taking rest when she 
stopped to pray before the road-side crosses or shrines of 
thj Madonna. In her second day's journey she again 
encountered the cattle-drover. He was waiting on the 
road-side, and pie tded lameness a^ an excuse for hii 
tardy progress. He complained of the beat and of his 
poverty, and the fair pilgrim, out of pity, treated him to 
some wine at the next osteria. 

About noon on the third day the pilgrim approached 
La Storta, a village of some half-dozen house^sitoated 
about seven miles from Rome. Near the entrance was 
a shrine of the Madonna, before which knelt, as she came 
up, an old Franciscan lay-brother, with bare head and 
feet, and wallet on back ; while an elderly woman and 
child, both in the picturesque costume of the Campi^na, 
were kneeling at one side. The group had cume to 
Sdy the mid-day angelus, and our fair pilgrim also knelt 
for the same purpose. She then placed a flower in a 
small vase which stood before the picture of the Blessed 
Mother and Child, and dropping a piece of silver in the 
hand of the meudicaut f.iar, a^ain knelt in prajer. Her 
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hat hang between her shoulders, snapendcd by a ribband 
roand her neck, and disclosed the beautiful outline of 
her face and head. Her features were chiselled after 
the most exquisite model ; her eyes shot for.h a light of 
wonderful brilliancy, and her hair of flaxen fairaess was 
gathered in a knot behind, save that the large goli< 
headed pin which fastened if, failed to prevent a slight 
riDglct from stealing down the graceful neck. She was 
very young — not more than twenty years of age ; her 
expression was thooghtful and melancholy, and the ele- 
gance of \i^ deportment, notwithstanding the simple 
^h>tpcand coarse materials of her dress, indicated gentle 
lirth and education. Clasping her bands, she prayed 
with fervor, and could the thoughts of her heart have 
been audible, she might have been heard to say — 

*^ Madonna mia 1 I am near the end of this long, 
long journey, and yet I am more terrified than ever at 
what I have done in undertaking it. Alas ! why have 
1 lift my home ^ why have I assumed this holy habit 
of which I am unworthy? I have tried to persuade 
myself that I am indeed a pilgrim, and that I set out to 
visit the tombs of the Apostles and the holy places of 
thj city, but my conscience tells me that there is another 
and a stronger motive i»hich has brought me here. Oh ! 
ii hat sin and madness have I been guilty of 1 How 
grievously have I profaned the holy profession of a 
pilgrim by making it a cloak for human love 1 And 
after all, perjiaps I may not see him in Rome, and if I 
do, perhaps I may find him changed — his mind 
absorbed by ambitions hopes in his profession, or his 
lieart engaged to another! And what should he think 
of the wild rashness of my proceeding if he knows it ? 
^ od how shall I discover myself to him, should I find 
him ? And is it possible that my long pilgrimage to 
Home may lead, after all, to nothing — nothing but 
despair ? O Conrad, Conrad, every thought of thee 
only brings shame or terror to my poor heart. father 
and mother, why have yon been taken from me by 
death, and your unhappy Catherina left guidele.^ in the 
world ; poor, weak, weary, sinful, Catherina ! 
Madonna raia ! will yon not still be to me a mother ?'* 

Thas did our poor pilgrim pray, and sob, and ejacu- 
late, until she felt as if her heart would bui-st with the 
struggling emotions; and at len^h, long after the 
Angelas hour had parsed, and after the others who had 
bt en praying before the shrine had departed, she rode 
from her knees, looked more cheerful, and proceeded 
with weary steps to enter the village, where no human 
toeing was, at that sultry hour, astir out of doors but 
herself. At the osteria where she stopped for refresh- 
nient, she found the cattle- drover seated before her. 
Her steps seemed constantly to lead her into his pre- 
Kuce, bat as his manner had been distant and most 
r<'spectfal ever since the conversation that passed 
Intween them the morning they had left Yiterbo, bis 
&>ropany bad ceased to give her any annoyance or 
alarm ; she saw that he was poor, and she paid his fare 
at the osterias where they met, and began to look upon 
liim as an old attendant in whom she could confide. 

Abont two miles from La Storta, on the road to 



Rome, the traveller, in approaching the city« meets at 
his right hand a fni;;mcut of antiquity, to which popular 
tradition has given the name of Nero's tomb. It is one 
of the sepulchral monumen s which lined the ancient 
Cassian Way, according to the old Roman custom, and 
the remains of many of which are still visible. A partly 
obliterated inscription, on a large marble slab which 
faced the ancient road, but is turned away from the 
present one, informs us that it was erected to the me- 
mory of oue Cai.is Vibius Marianus, a Romsn oflicer of 
high rank, and to other niembera of his family, probably 
in the latter days of the empire; and we know, besides, 
that the Emperor Nero was interred far from it, on the 
Pincian hill ; but tradition, which has taken many a 
fantastic liberty with the antiquities of Rome, has called 
this monument on the Cassian Way, the tomb of Nero, 
and the association with the memory of that prince of all 
human monsters, has invested it, and will continue to 
invest it, with a certain character of horror. 

On the morning after that which brought our pilgrim 
to La Storta, a courier passing the way was attracted 
by the appearance of some unusual object under the 
mouldering ruin to which we refer. He halted, and a 
moment's examination discovered to him the body of a 
murdered woman, clothed in a pilgridi's habit. He 
conveyed the news to the Roman police, and an alarm 
was soon spread far and near. It was true ; the lovely 
young pilgrim whom so many had seen, or heard of, 
was found murdered at Nero's tomb ! There were in- 
deed, no newspapers to circulate the painful intelligence, 
but it passed with the rapidity of lightning from mouth 
to month. Then came the enquiry, by whom was she 
murdered ? Here, too, public opinion quickly arrived 
at a conclusion. SeveraJ persons had observed the cattle- 
drover in the pilgrim's company, and some waggoners 
had recognized in him a certain An.onio of Yiterbo, 
a man of notoriously bad (Character. It was also re- 
marked, that he was seen returning to Yiterbo without 
having gone on to Rome, aad that he carried a parcel 
which he had not the preceding day, when passing 
throngh La Storta. Yarions circumstances, in fine, 
pointed him out as the perpetrator of the crime, and no 
'doubt whatever on the subjict remained, when the 
police, who arrested him at Yiterbo, discovered in the 
possession of his wife a jarcel containing bloody clothes, 
which were identified as the property of the murdered 
lady. The character of the mun might be judged from 
the fact, that although married but three monihs, he 
had not during more than half of that time lived with 
his wife, and that he now returned to her only with the 
produce of his crime. 

In the mean time it was bruited in Rome, that the 
name of the lady was Catherina Zeller ; that she was a 
native of Bavaria, and belonged to a family of high 
rank ; and the romantic circumstances connected with 
it, as well as the atroc'ty of the crime, produced extra- 
ordinary excitement. Yarions rumours on the subject 
got afloat, but for a long while a profound mysteiy en- 
veloped the whole affair. Some would have it that the 
lady was a pious cuihusiast, who hud andcrtaken so 
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extraordinarj a pilgrimage to expiate ao imnginaty sin, 
and this was the report which the fi-iends of her family 
wished to propagate; but the true version of the story wa", 
that she was coming to Rome to see her lover, who was a 
student of the Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts in that 
city ; aud that she had formed the plan of seeing him 
without being recognized, and of ascertaining for herself 
h'W he livetl, and whether he was worthy of her love. 

We may imagine the anguish of the yonng artist 
when he learned the name of the lady, and conjectured, 
as he had good reason to do, that it was her love for 
him which had brought her on that fatal journey. The 
sacrifices which the fond love of woman's heai*t is so 
constantly making, or prep:ired to make, are seldom 
fully understood i r appn elated, but it was indeed a 
fearful sacrifice which the bt autiful and unfortunate 
Catherina had made for the object of her affection. 

Let ns not blame the Roman laws for the facilities 
which they afford to a criminal to escape from the hands 
of jiistic*, until we remove the beam from our own eye, 
and let ns rather call to mind the many atrocious crimes 
which have been allowed to go unpunished in onr own 
country, and in very recent years, throngh some qnibble 
of oar boasted laws, and at the very time that no doubt 
remained on the public mind, of tlie guilt of those whom 
the dexterity of our lawyers had rescued from condign 
punishment, — let us not then be astonished that the 
murderer of the unhappy Catherina was able to avail 
himself, to a very great extent, of these so^^alled merci- 
ful p1'ovi^iou8 of the Roman law. He tried all the 
appeals from one court to another, which that law 
authorise**, even in criminal cises, and was able to 
ward off the final judgment against him from the Sep- 
tember of 1844, until about the Easter of 1845. In 
all pn.bability, he Vould ul imately have escaped, had 
his victim been only the poor pilgrim which she ap- 
peired to be; an assertion which may be made without 
throwing any slur upon the mercirul laws of the Eternal 
City, when, as bus been said, we consider the verdicts 
which our own juriea are coerced by our legal forms to 
return in the face of their own convict ioa«, and when 
we recullect, moreover, that the chain of circuoistantial 
evidence against him whs not absolutely complete. The 
last appeal was to the mercy of the charitable confratcr- 
n'ty, which has the privilege of annually releasing a 
condimued criminal in Home : but all was in vain. The 
friends of the murdered lady were powerful, and the 
Biivarian IVIiuister, at the Pontifical CiKirt, urged on the 
pro:ecution, until the wretched criminal at length expiated 
his crime on the scaffold, near the B .cca de la Verita. 
In his last moments he confessed his guilt, and admitted 
that pluuiler was his only object in committing the 
murder. Ue saw the deceased change a piece of gold 
one day, when paying his expenses at an osteria, and 
from that moment he was resolved to commit the rob- 
l ery. Roman ariL?ts have perpetuated the memory of 
the tragedy by representatious of the beautiful pilgrim ; 
and travellers, when they now visit the so-called Tomb 
of Nero, associate with the monument the sad fate of 
Catherina ZclKr, on her pi'grimnge of love. M. II. 



MY FIRST (AND LAS'O DAY AT 
MR. WALKER'S. 

When I say at Mr. Walker's, I mean at hts daily English 
and Mercantile Academy, formerly situate in Co:k- 
street in this cit'*. There is no u*e in lo king for tb^ 
establishment now ; it is gone like it^ principal ; bat it»{ 
any should be sceptical of its existt nee at ail, I take 
the trouble of pledging m> self that it did ex)s% au( 
flourish too in its day. Moreover, [ am p^ty cenr.i:! 
that such yonng gentlemen as had the h.ppiness of 
being under the care of Mr. Walker at his Enj^lLih anJ 
Mercantile Academy, and still survive, retain to tbij 
day lively recollections of that excellent man's system 
of imparting instruction as J do myself, although, owlivr 
to circums ances, my experience of it was limited to 
one day. How I got into the hands of Mr. Walker, [ 
never rightly understood. I suppose in ihe absence of 
satisfactoiy evidence on the point, my father, who wai 
one of the mildest and simplest of men, bad heard a 
good acconnt of Mr. Walker's academy, aa an edaca> 
tionai establishment, without having heard anything of 
Mr. Walker*8 peculiar discifdine, and selected it for me 
as the best for my promotion in learning, a matter he 
was anxious about, I being then acvcn years of ag\ 
and enjoying the reputation of being a smart intelligeut 
lad, of whom many warm-hearted friends had thu^ 
early predicied th-at he would, in due time, become "a 
counsellor/' At this period a strong desire po^sessi^l 
me to acqnire the distinctions an 1 privileges of a schouU 
boy, of which the principal in my mind was the carry- 
ing across my should rs in public a full-sized baize ba^ 
containing my school-books and lunch enveloped ia 
piper, ami ^trappcd thereon. I bad up to the time o( 
my transfei-encd to Mr. Walker, concerning which I 
have now to say something, been iuatmcted in my 
English course by an ancient female, who, in her 30004 
days, hiul been the schoolmistress and playmate of my 
father, and in whom he had strong faith, and probablv, 
it was my nnconco led discontent at the p •siiiou I heLl, 
and my frequently-expressed d&^ire to exchange to ai 
academy, by which I would acquire the dbtiocuoo I 
so much coveted of carrying the b ize bag, that led my 
father to look about for a suitable school, and finally tj 
select Mr. Walker's. The financial an I other prelimi- 
naries neco^sary to be discus ed with Mr. Walker t>efore 1 
was entitled to have conferred npan nie (he advantages of 
his English and Merointile Acldemy, were all, I presume, 
duly and satisfactorily arranged before I was called frvia 
behind the counter of my parent's shop, where I w^u 
displaying my abilities as a pyrotechnist in the maim- 
factnre of a ntimbcr of simple but effective fireworks, 
known amongst juvenilos in those dxys as ^^deviV 
(and which were to be let off with the usual ediU ia 
crowded thoroughfares, for the gratification of the pabliot 
in the course of the evening^ to be introdoccd to M''. 
Walker. This ceremony took place in the pailou% 
where Mr. Walker had been for a considerable perio<l 
taking tumblers of punch, for whicli I anb e<iueutly 
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learned he had a vast oapaoitj, with my father, as a sort 
of ratification of the contract nnder which I was to be 
given over bodily and mentally to Mr. Walker, the 
following day, to do with the same as he thought fit, in 
consideration, of course, of a certain sum sterling per 
quarter. 

" This is my yoang gentleman,'' my father said, as I 
entered. " I hope you'll make a scholar of him." 

[ grinned, of course, and looked op at Mr. Walker, 
who rose ^m his chair as I entered ; instantly I 
became disturbed in my mind. His face seemed to 
me wonderfully* like the fox's which I was accustomed 
to see at the Zoological Gardens. From the earliest time 
that I was able to make what in my mind were com- 
parisons, I had a faulty of discovering analogies in the 
conotenauces of my* How- beings, and those of animals 
of the lower order. My precocious intelligence and 
sharp observation were, I suppose, the cause of this. 
The practice has coutinued with me ever since; at this 
moment I poinuto a man with whom I have intimate 
intercoQn«e as having, aa nearly as possible, the face of 
a gorilla, as presented in authentic portraits. Another 
man of my aoqnaintance, I have satisfied myself, has the 
coaotenance of a sleek tabby ; a third, too, I feel no 
doubt, has the facial expression of the camel. Mr. 
Walker, I repeat, had a face strikingly like the fox's ; the 
general effect of it, however, was far worse than that 
mnch contemned animal's. This digression is, I feel, 
not at all ad rem. ; however, I pass on to say, that 
Mr. Walker, after my introduction to him, smiled down 
on me in an exceedingly uncomfortable manner. He 
was taking my measure, to use the common phrase ; I, 
too, was taking his as well as I could. He was a small, 
mean-looking man, carrying a large misshapen head, 
much on the one side, which give him a singular and 
unpleasant appearance. He had fiery red hair, whiskers 
of a similar hue, and it occurred to me that he had fiery 
red eyes also, which glared fiercely whether he liked or 
not. His attire was an old and seedy suit of black, 
very roomy in every department, the cuffs of his body 
coat were tnmed up veiy much, which allowed a full, and 
tome, I recollect, a very unsatisfactory view of large bony, 
hair-covered hands, very suggestive of mischief. The 
general aspect of Mr. Walker was exceedingly depres- 
sing to me that evening, because I was always very 
susceptible of first impressions, and here, let me say, T 
had somehow formed a rapid conviction concerning Mr. 
Walker, of a disagreeable character, which was, that if 
Mr. Walker happened upon any occasion to fall out 
with his young gentlemen, the consequences would 
certdnly be personally disastrous to them. The fact 
that I was to become one of Mr. Walker's young gen- 
tlemen, therefore, made me feel rather queer, and I 
would gladly have abandoned my ambitions yeamhig to 
be free from any further acquaintance with that gentle- 
man. I endeavoured, however, to keep up my spirits, 
and my replies to some mild interrogatories put by Mr. 
Walker to test my educational proficiency, were such 
as to elicit that gentleman's warm commendations; 
indeed he was good enough to indulge in a prophetic 
VOL. in. 



statement that he would be bound he'd make a scholar of 
me, or he would know the reason why. 

'* I never met one, sir," said he to my father, " that 
I could not hammer it (the learning) into — not one. I 
will expect my young friend to-morrow at ten." Mr. 
Walker then withdrew. 

At ten o'clock next morning, I was ascending, in 
company with my mother, the stairs leading to Mr. 
Walker's Academy, which was on the second floor of 
an old dilapidated mansion, situated as already statod 
in Cork Street. As we approached the door of the 
front apartment, a low, amalgamated hum of many 
voices was perceptible, and when the door was opened 
by Mr. Walker himself, in answer to the knock given 
by my mother, a somewhat noisy clattering from the 
young gentlemen inside burst on our ear?. I was 
quickly handed ovec to Mr. Walker's care, and as my 
mother descended the stairs, I was being conducted to. 
a seat in the Academy by my master. The school-room 
was not over-cheerful in aspect ; a large, old-fashioned 
apartment with badly-whitened walls, the ceiling of 
dingy hue, discolored in many places near the windows 
by damp ; still, however, with the decayed remains of 
former ornamentation in the comers and centre, which 
showed that in old times the house was a highly res- 
pectable structure. It was lighted by two long and 
narrow windows, looking into the street, the light 
struggling feebly through the murky panes, patched 
here and there with pieces of glasis and paper. The 
efft'Ct was most dispiriting., Several common desks 
were ranged along the room, with forms, on which were 
seated the pupils of Mr. Walker, to the number of 
between thirty and forty, varying in age, as I after- 
wards was enabled to see, from six to fourteen years. 
They all appeared to . be industriously engaged with 
their lessons ; eyes steady on the books, voices repeating 
progress; a confused; chant, of which the hearer could 
at first make nolhing»., 

Mr. Walker seated^: me on a form alongside another 
young gentleman, who seemed to be studying hard ; 
and having inspected my booksi which consisted of 
«* Carpenter — '* Tables" — " Murray's Grammar" — 
•* Catechism," and one or two other standard works — 
set me to study for the next day, as it was understood 
I was not to commence till then, active business. This 
done, Mr. Walker repaired to a sort of presidential seat 
near co the fire-place ; across this seat there lay a long 
and thick cane, and on the mantel-piece I observed a 
plethoric mahogany ruler. 

It would seem that my entrance had disturbed Mr. 
Walker in the immediate hearing of a grammar class, 
for on resuming his seat, he took up the long and thick 
cane, and with a slash of it across a niighbonringdesk, 
that made my heart thump, he roared out — <' Grammar 
Class, — quick boys,— or I'll know why l" Feeling no 
doub^Mr. Walker would know why, according to custom, 
about a dozen lads, who, I suppose, were there sum- 
moned, dived from their seats and ranged themselves in 
a line before Mr. Walker, book in hand, and with a 
most uneasy expression of countenance. 

a 
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" Small !" shoated Mr. Wnlker, " you are not placed I 
right, iny boy ; how is this ? Vou were fifth, BOt 
fourth — <iistmctly fifth— that is one— out with it, my 
boy !" 

The party thus addressed, a dimiautive lad of seven, 
with a worn face, evidencing continued mental anxiety, 
promptly extended his left hand, but then, with a rapid, 
nervous movement, kept it going backwards and for- 
wards. Mr. Walker cunningly inserted the end of 
the thick cane under the boy's hand, accompanied the 
movement for a moment or two, then suddenly drawing 
it back, delivered a stinging smaok across the top of 
Smidl's fingers. The boy gave a convulsive start ; he 
shook his hand in the air several times, then put it 
under his right arm, where he held it tightly, but he 
uttered nothing. I began to get frightened. 

" Do that again, Smalhj-'-^id Mr: Walker, «« and yon 
won't like it.*' 

If Mr. Walker meant to convey that Small absolutely 
liked it, then I think he was cruelly jesting, but this 
seemed to be Mr. Walker's manner. 

The class being arranged in such order as not to 
challenge any further emendations of Mr. Walker, that 
gentleman proceeded to put the boys through their 
grammar exercise. I am unable just now to say 
whether the performance was creditable or not to the 
young gentlemen ; bat I am quite clear about the fact, that 
during the progress of the ^' liearing,*^ more than one 
hundred slashes of the thick cane were administered by 
Mr. Walker amongst the class, t counted them as an 
exercise in addition, but could not tell how many fell 
to the lot of each boy, for all the boys were constantly 
changing, up to the head and down to the foot, each 
change downward being to the party concerned a change 
for the worse. The scene indeed was rather terrifying, 
at least it was so to me, who never saw anything like it 
before. The villanous playing of Mr. WalkePs cane 
under the hands as they shifted to avoid the stroke, the 
eyes of the young victims gleaming with fright, the 
heavy t^lashes across the fingers ; the contorted faces of 
the sufferers ; their spasmodic writhings for the instant 
— all these I saw from my seat, and my heart sank at 
the notion that I too was in due time to take my place, 
and the contingencies attaching thereto, in Mr. Walker's 
classes. The horrid proceedings I am mentioning 
attracted more or less of the attention of some of the 
young gentlemen in various parts of the room ; many 
of them raised their eyes from their books or slates for 
a moment to see who was '^ catching it," as schoolboys 
say ; but it turned out a misfortune to them to have 
done so, for Mr. Walker, after he had dismissed the 
class to their seats with hands on fire, made a tour of 
the apartment, and bestowed on the ears of sundry 
young gentlemen heavy clouts with the mahogany 
ruler, for general inattention to business in the way 
already mentioned. As well as I recollect, Mr. Walker 
heard other classes during the forenoon, attended by 
similar events to those already described ; his cane was 
rarely off the hands of the pupils ; he appeared to me to 
relish amazingly his privilege of inflicting bis tortui'ing 



^^ pandies** on the poor little fellows that were trembling 
befofe him. At two o^cIock he issned a mandate for 
copies, and forthn ith nearly all the lads, except a fevr 
of the very young, produced their copy- books from 
their desks, and pen in hand went through their liais 
as best they could. From desk to desk Mr. Walker 
went, inspecting the caligraphy of his boys ; he carried 
with him the plethoric ruler, and for canses to this 
writer ever unknown, he dealt out severe punishmen'. 
I heard no improvements in the style of writiug 
suggested or illustrated by Mr. Walker ; no word of 
commendation was uttered, but a slight glance over the 
copy of each pupil seemed to disclose sufficient caose 
for the infliction npon him of the pains and penalt'es 
in which Mr. Walker delighted At times, too, I 
observed with surprise young gentlemen, engaged in 
writing, would leave their seats, walk deliberately up 
to where Mr. Walker might be standing, and without 
any ostensible reason, hold out their bands to M^ 
Walker, who, as if quite understanding the whole thing, 
chastised the hands as usual. I wished to know what 
was the sense of this mysterious proceeding, and to that 
end interrogated my ) oung friend beside me, who was 
good enough to inform me that whoever had the misfur- 
tune to make a blot, ever so small, on his copy, was liable 
therefore to a " pandy/' that all blots were counted by 
Mr. Walker in bi» inspection, with a view to balance 
accoants, and as it was better to take ont the poniah- 
ment by instalments than in the aggregate, the writeri 
preferred, when a blot occurred, to wipe off that at oaca 
by going straight to Mr. Walker, and producing their 
hands for the use of his ruler. 

'' That's the way it is," my little friend added, " but 
it's worse with the slates ?" 

'^ How with the slates ?" I enquired. 

" Arithmetic," he replied, " sums. Wait till you see. 
One is nothing ; two is something ; three comes on ; 
four is a floggings That's the way it is,'^ said the little 
boy, after he had recited his dismal illnstration of Mr. 
Walker's rule in arithmetic '^ Six were flogged yes- 
terday," he continued, '* for sums. I was flogged 
yesterday* Perhaps you'll be flogged to-morrow-." 

This statement, spoken rather confidently, very much 
increased the general uneasiness I felt at my situation ; 
I wished I had never become a pupil of Mr. Walkur'?. 

^' Von don't believe me,** said my little friend, seeing 
I was in a brown study ; '^ well, sums will be on in a 
minute or two, and you will see." 

He was right. Mr. Walker, having satisfactorily 
disposed of his writing-class, summoned about two- 
thirds of his academy to arithmetical exercises. The 
boys were seated on forms in a half circle before him, 
with their slates and pencils ready, and their eyt:a fixoJ 
intently on him. Mr. Walker opened '' Qough " at a 
particular place, and therefrom stated the arithmetical 
problem that was to be solved, which was duly taken 
down, so at all events, I presume, on each slate. He 
then gave five minutes for the working off by the cla>3 
of the solution. Busily the boys went to work, hard 
and fast they kept at it ; one finished, put his ilate on a 
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chair near Mr. Walker, Bgared face dowo ; another 
fiuisbes, pats hia slate on top of first ; all in turn do 
the same. Mr Walker takes np the last slate, looks 
at it, and pnts it by, saying nothing. The owner of 
that slate brightens np. The neiLt slate is examiDed, 
and Mr. Walker ntters the word, ^^ Jones, one ; mind 
yourself, Jones!" 

'* Jones was flogged yesterday, too," said my yoang 
companion ; *' and the da^efore. He b never ngl^ 
io sums." 

The prophetic tone of my little friend made me 
qaake for Jones ; I had a presentiment that I was that 
day to witness the flogging of Jones, and the prospect 
made me feel sick. 

" Well, Mr. Walker went through all the slates ; 
some he passed as being right ; others he announced to 
have incurred ^' one." Again a problem was put : 
taken down, worked at, and the slates examined. A 
few escaped. '* One*' and " two" against certain boys 
of the class respectively were announced by Mr. Wal- 
ker ; the process is repeated, then it is " one, two, three," 
as the case may be ; finally there is one, two, three, 
and four, the latter in a couple of cases, and the exer- 
cise closed, and the class broke up. Two boys remained 
in their seats with horror-stricken faces. 

^* It's Jones and Green, again," said my informant. 
" There's the cat." He pointed to something which I 
had not previously noticed hanging on a nail over the 
mantel- piece. To a juvenile it appeared at first sight 
to be a confijcated instrument termed a ** lashers," for 
the lashing of tops. I soon saw that it fulfilled an 
exactly contrary duty. 

Mr. Walker with his cane scored off the ac^unts of 
those of the arithmetic clas<s against whom " one" and 
^ two" were recorded. I observed that his manner was 
savage in doing this, as if he felt he was cheated some* 
bow by the boys not having incurred the fatal ** four." - 
He then approached the mantel-piece, and standing on 
a chair, took down from the wall the cat. This instru- 
ment of torture comprised a wooden handle about twelve 
inches long, to which were attached nine pieces of whip 
Gord, each piece having several hard knots ; between 
these knots small pieces of tin were fastened to the cord. 

*' Jones first !" said Mr. Walker, laying the cat on a 
desk, and taking off his coat, as if he was preparing him- 
st if for a flogging. Jones, aged ten, approached, deadly 
pale. 

" He always takes off his coat," said my little friend, 
" lest he might burst it, — he did so once." 

Mr. Walker, when Jones approached him, laid hold 
of that unhappy lad's collar, and desired him, in a low 
voice, to remove his outer garments. Jones, standing 
within three inches of Mr. Walker, quietly took off his 
little jacket and vest. 

'' Byrne, come here," said Mr. Walker, taking up the cat. 

Byrne, a stoutly-made boy, seemingly the biggest in 
the school, walked from his seat. 

" Hoist Jones," continued Mr. Walker. 

The stout lad took Jones in his arms, placed him 
on a form, then took him on his back. I was shivering 



with fright. The assemblage in the schoolroom seemed 
rather awe-stricken; all were awaiting the next act, which 
was not long coming. 

Mr. Walker, having Jones hoisted comfortably, quickly 
completed the usual arrangements for flogging that boy, 
after the fashion in which the privates in the British 
army are flogged, only Mr. Walker inflicted more indig- 
nity upon the sufferer, and perhaps more brutality. He 
ladled the bare skin of Jones till the blood was ready 
to burst through, unmindful of the shrieks of the lad, 
which were piercing, and then said, " Unhorse Jones I" 

Byrne put the boy down, who was still howling. 

" Dress yourself quickly, Jones," said Mr. Walker, 
"and mind youreelf ; to-morrow I won't let you off so 
easily ; you must mind your business, or I'll know the 
reason why." 

The boy shrunk away with his clothes to a comer. 

^' Come here. Green 1" said Mi^Yalker, preparing for 
a repetition of the scene. The victim came up slowly. 
He was eleven years of age, and of delicate frame ; his 
face was blanched. 

* " Strip, my boy 1" Mr. Walker said, locking at him as 
a hyena would eye a sheep. 

'' For the love of God, master, let me off this time," 
cried Green, in a voice of intense earnestness. " Do, 

master-*-oh, do — for the love of God 1" He fell on 

his knees at Mr. Walker's feet, and looked up piteously 
at him. 

*' Let you off," replied Mr. Walker calmly, '4et yoa 
off. Green. Not at all — come hurry, my boy — hurry, 
I say (shaking him roughly by the shoulder), or I'd t^ar 
the clothes off you," 

"Oh, I can't bear it— I can't, I can't; I'll die — oh 
let me off, master ; let me off this time," yelled Green, 
throwing himself at full length on the ground, and writh* 
ing in an agony of terror. 

Mr. Walker stooped, grasped Green with both hands, 
and lifted him to a form. He then, despite the re- 
sistance of the boy, who in his desperation did resist to 
the utmost, tore off bis jacket, waistcoat, and shirt, and 
placed him struggling, kicking, and screaming for mercy 
on the back of Byrne, who grasped the boy's legs tightly, 
and then Green was flogged with the cat till the pain 
had almost brought on convulsions. He was at length 
released, and sent to dress himself. The horrible de* 
tails of these scenes of horror are to this hour impressed 
upon my memory. I was a fascinated spectator while 
they were being enacted. My sensations throughout 
were terror and disgust. I regarded Mr. Walker's school- 
room as a torture-chamber, and Mr. Walker himself as 
an executioner, and mentally resolved, before the day 
had closed, that come what would, never again should 
I plao9 myself in that man's power. 

At three o'clock the school was dismissed, Mr. 
Walker, as I was going out, said, " Be in to-morrow at 
ten ; any boy that comes late is pnnbhed." I answered 
that I would be in at ten, but did not mean to keep 
my word. I bade my young friend adieu in the street 
below, and went home. To the questions of my parents 
as to how I liked Mr. Wa'ker's academy, I made but very 
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scant replies. I was ashamed to open my mind then 
on the snbject, fearing that I would be regarded as too 
soft-hearted. I went to bed, however, detennined to 
" mitch — that was the word amongst schoolboys — the 
following day. And 1 did so. I went with my ba'se 
bag and Innch to the Park instead of Mr. Walker's 
academy in Cork street. I wandered about the Fif- 
teen Acres, n I thought, till long after school hours, 
but I was mistaken, for I reached home at two o'clock. 
My father asked me what brought me home at that hour. 
I confess I at ouce told a lie. I said Mr. Walker had 
given a half holiday, and the explanation was Accepted 
fur a time. During the evening, however, I was questioned 
on several matters connected with the school, and my re- 
plies were such as to excite suspicion that I had absented 
myself that day from Mr. Walker's. Our female servant 
was sent to Cork street to make due inquiry, and she 
came back with ihe#)llowing note addressed to my 
father :— 

** Dear Sir, — Please send Master Thomas to school at 
nine a.m. to-»orrow, that he may be chastised for 
playing truant and telling falsehood, before business 
commences at ten. — Yours truly, J. Walker." 

When this doleful commnnioation was read for me, I 
at once got into a paroxysm of fright, and I raised such 
an outcry as seriously alarmed my family. I recounted 
then, all I saw the day previous at Mr. Walker's — the 
pandying, the flogging, the geueral tortures inflicted, and 
I screeched out that I would never go to Mr. Walker's 
school. And I was never sent. My father willingly 
forfeited my quarter's pension (paid in advance) sooner 
than subject me to Mr. Walker's discipline. Nor did 
that gentleman trouble himself about me any further. 
When he found I was not sent to the academy, he let 
the matter rest there. I have in this little sketch ex- 
aggerated nothing of what occurred at Mr. Walker's 
scuool. The terror which possessed me on the occasion 
was not the result of my uncommon timidity. I was just 
as legitimately strong-minded as any lad of my age ; but 
having always been treated with the utmost kindness 
at home, and in my previousschooling, I was unpre- 
pared for the barbarous system of Mr. Walker, and the 
development of it suddenly made me succumb. Since then 
I have roughed it in other schools, at home and in the 
country, without complaining ; but I must confess that 
they were of a diflferent stamp to Mr. Walker's. I hav« 
not yet realized the expectations of my friends of be- 
coming a counsellor, but. hope one of those days to be 
" called to the bar," aibir the fashion so graphically 
described in a recent number of The Hibernian, Let 
me repeat that I have not been dealing in fiction. I 
know that there are some grown-up men in this tnetro- 
polis who could evidence my little narrative, and depose, 
if necessary upon oath, that what I described was some- 
thing like the daily routine of Mr. Walker's academy, 
for years before and years after the day it was my lot 
to spend in that most unpleasant educational establish- 
ment. 



THE BUCCANEERS' CASTLE. 

'' To the right, wheel !" said the colonel. 

The regiment, at his word, turned sharply, their scab- 
bards jingling, their swords flashing, and a rolling cloud 
of dust overhead, as they thundei^d along the level 
strand. 

" Halt !" • 

The dust-cloud ascended slowly into the air, disclos- 
ing beneath four long lines of horsemen, as Uiey now 
sat their steeds like statues, facing the straight verge 
of the sunny sea, which scarcely rippled on the grey 
sand. 

On rode the colonel with his orderly behind him, 
casting many a sharp look on the appointments 
and accoutrements of the men as he proceeded. The 
strand upon whidi glittered his long lines of horse- 
men stretohed away abng the estuary of a broad 
and navigable river in the south of Irelaad. At its 
north-eastern extremity lay the town, a busy and flour- 
ishing seaport, many of the inhabitants of which were 
now congregated upon the green, slc^ng 8hor« above, 
to witness the review of that splendid cavalry regiment 
before its embarkation for the Low Countries. 

He halted as he came to the extreme left of 
the line, light in front of«a young lieutenant, who sat 
his horse as though be were part and parcel of the 
animal. This young officer was a fine-looking man 
in every sense of the wor»f, tall and strongly built, 
and with that exquisite proportion of limb that betokens 
a combination of strength and agility. His age might 
have been twenty-four, or thereabouts, but there was 
that in %e expression of his bronzed face and piercing 
black eyes, which showed that he had seen more of 
the '^ ups and downs,'^ and vicissitudes of the world 
than many of his seniors In the regiment into which he 
had exchanged about a week previously. His name was 
Bernard Neville. 

Now what was it that made Bernard Neville's brown 
cheek wax pale, and his coal-black eyes born with an 
ominous and sinister light as the colonel halted opposite 
him ? It will be seen presently. 

" Sir," said the colonel, " why is it that yon have not 
pot on your new gorget, in obedience to my general ordir 
to the regiment to-day ?" 

Neville's eyes only sparkled brighter, but he answered 
not a word. 

" Speak, sir," resumed the colonel, angrily. " And 
since we are in the humour for questions, why is it that 
you have mounted that light hunter instead d the regi- 
mental troop-horse ?" 

" Because I was better employed," answered Neville, 
with a strange sneer. 

~_"What!" exclaimed the colonel, endeavooriog to 
keep down his rising anger. " You had better weigh 
your words, Mr. Neville, ere you speak th«s to your 
commander. How were you employed, pray, that you 
were prevented from obeying the order ?" 

" 1 was talking to an old man, who was formerly my 
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fatber^s servant, and whp is now a. disabled soldier 
io the towa.'* 

" What has that to do with the present case, Mr. 
Neville? Yon had better answer clearlj, or you 
shall march back to the barracks ouder arrest !" 

"It has everything to do with the qaestion," answered 
Neville, making his horse pace forward to within about 
half a perch from his colonel — '* everything, and I will 
answerclearly according to theorder. Do youremember," 
continued he, in a low, husky, but fierce tone, " that 
at Amsterdam, twenty years ago, you shot an officer 
Biifairly in a duel ? I am that officer^s son, but I knew 
Qot bow mry father died till an hour agi, when his 
servant, the poor soldier, told me. I am that offi- 
cer's son, but I knew not tiH to-day that you were his 
marderer. I am his son, base villain, and I thank my 
stars I have lived to be his a^venger !" 

With that he suddenly drew one of his pistols, which 
he had ready in the holster for the terrible occasion, 
levelled it at his commander, and fired. The ball 
passed right through the old colonel's breast, and 
he fell heavily from his horse, mortally wounded, oa 
the sand« A strong gust of wind at the same instant 
blew over the waters and rolled the waves noisily on the 
shore. The dragoons and a few officers who were near, 
sprang from their horses and surrounded the dying nun, 
bqt so confused were all at the suddenness of the deed 
that they n^ule no attempt to secure the vengeful lieu- 
tenant till the latter, giving spur and bridle to his swift 
horse, was sweeping up the height where stood the 
townspeople, trembling witnesses of the dreadful scene, 
" Alter him I" exclaimed the expiring colonel, with 
his hand npon his breast, vainly endeavouring to -keep 
back the blood — ?" Right about — ^pursue ! pursue I pur- 
sue!" 

Then it was that, as their colonel dropped back in his 
last sleep, the whole regiment, as if by a common im- 
palse, turned, levelled their carbines, and fired after the 
wild fugitive as he topped the height. But he es- 
caped the volley, and now, as he shaped his mad course 
along the shore, that splendid body of horse at last 
thundered after him in pursuit. 

Tne shore along which Bernard Neville now nrged 
his horse at its topmost spiked at first sloped gently 
down to the water, but about half a mile beyond, be- 
came more precipitous, and at last ended apparently 
on the far horizon in a jagged promontory, beyond which, 
however, it extended far away between the melancholy 
sea at one side, and at the other a wide waste of bog and 
rolling moorland without a single hnman habitation to 
relieve its black, barren, and stem aspect of loneliness 
and desolation. Keeping still close to the edge of the 
sea he swept on, never for a moment even looking back 
npon his pursuers, till he approached the craggy ascent 
of the aforesaid promontory. As hi.<3 horse toiled up 
this rugged height, he turned in the saddle, and beheld 
the dragoons in scattered troops rattling away up')n his 
track along the low shore behind, pointing towaixis him 
with their swords, and calling to each other to increase 
titeir speed. 



"Now^" muttered Neville to himself, *' I happen to 
know this shore, and however swiftly they ride, I hope 
to elude them, for the night is coming on. << Quick ! 
quick I" continued he, addressing his noble steed, that 
bravely bore him up that toilsome ascent — "quick, boy— 
They think they will have me soon, but you will save me 
yet I" 

At length he giined the summit of the promontory, 
and looking back once more, beheld his pursuerd toiling 
upward, their arms and helmets glittering in the ruddy 
light of the setting sun, and theu" scattered array ap- 
pearing like a red flame flriven on its devouring course 
by the autumn wind up the side of a dry heathery 
m onntaiu. 

** A vay, away !" resumed he to his horse, a^ he 
swept down the descent at the other side. " When 
they top the hill they will find their prey not such a 
laggard as they think 1" 

The giist of wind that had arisen at the moment the 
old colonel fell from his horse had been followed by 
another of greater strength and longer duration, and; 
now a continous gale blew towards the shore, rais'ng 
the heretofore tranqu'l water into white waves, and 
dashing them upon the rocks with a hollow and melan- 
choly murmui', the hoarse and dreary sound of which 
upon that coast was the sure presage of an approaching 
storm. Beyond the dark summits of a distant range 
of hills the blood-red sun was siukinj amid two masses 
of driving cloud that threatened soon to blitout its 
light altogether, and right in front of the fugitive the 
ruddy* and fitful beams were reflected by a narrow 
arm of the sea that stretched several miles inland. This 
shallow inlet, about a furlong inside its mouth, was partly 
fordable at low water, but now the tide was rapidly 
coming in, and where, during the greater part of 
the day a fiat sandy strip stretched almost entirely 
across, Bernard Neville, as ha looked eagerly for-, 
ward, beheld a long line of white foam careering in- 
ward, fjllowed at regular intervals by others swifter 
and higher, till at length, as he approached the place, the 
whole shallow appeared one unbroken expanse of water. 
The dragoons, instead of keeping right behind him, 
now struck upward across the desolate moorland, in 
order to intercept him, should he, as they imagined he 
would, turn by the shore in order to get round the inlet. 
But they had to do with a desperate and courageous 
man, for instead of endeavouring by increased speed to 
get beyond them as they expected, Neville now brought 
his horse to a sober canter as he approached the edge 
of the water, and taking a solitary crag on the other 
side as a landmark, at once dashed in, and then floun- 
dered onward bravely for some moments. His pursuers, 
with a simultaneous shout as they observed this, turned 
sharply to the left, and came rushing on over the waste 
with the hope of reaching the beginning of the shal- 
low ere he had got out of the range of their short car- 
buies. The water, as he went on, was scarcely beyond 
a foot in depth, but as he gained a point near the mid- 
dle of the inlet, it gradually began to get deeper, and 
at last lay before him in a narrow channel, up which 
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the tide swept like the carrent of a swift riyer, the 
wavy but shaJlow water at either side appearing much 
calmer in comparison. And now the water was up to 
' his horse's knees, and began rapidly rising till it reached 
the saddle girths. 

" No matter,*' muttered Neville to himself, as with 
set teeth and rigid face he prepared to commit him- 
self and his brave horse to the mercj of the strong mid- 
current — " no matter. There is certain death behind, 
but there is still a chance before." 

The next moment the waters rose around him as if 
he had fallen into a deep gttlf, and he knew bj the 
swaying motions of his horse that the noble beast had 
at last lost foothold underneath, and was swimming 
At last the dragoons, on arriving at the shore, after 
extending themselves into a long line in as advanced a 
position as they dared, amid the rising water, unslung 
their carbines, and at the word of their commander sent 
a volley after the struggling fugitive. 

" Ha, ha !" shouted Neville, in a wild kind of frenzy, 
aj the bullets whistled and hissed and splashed round him, 
" a chance yet I Yes, poor fellow," and he bent forww?^ 
and patted his horse upon the shoulder, ^^ you will s«ive 
me yet! On! on!" ^1, 

Darker and thicker floated the shadows down upon 
the wild and terrible scene, and the water began now 
to rise so high that the captain of the troop was forced 
to order his men to retire some distance. 

^* It is useless to bit a dying man," he muttered to 
himself. *' By my soul, but he is a brave fellow. And 
yet he has now no chance of escape even without our 
firing a shot." 

Another detachment had now arrived at the shore, 
and was riding forward through the water to deliver 
their fire. As they formed into a line and looked for- 
ward over the gloomy inlet, Neville and his horse 
appeared like a black speck upon the steel -grey water. 
They thought he was still swimming, but by an amount 
of coolness, judgment, and strength almost superhuman, 
he had contrived to get across the deep channel, and 
was once more struggling onward with a solid footing 
for his horse underneath. Again the wide waste of 
billows was lit by the red flashes of the carbines, and 
Neville, as with renewed hope, he guided his st^ in 
the direction of the rock he had first taken as a land- 
mark, was thrown suddenly into the water ; his horse 
was shot, but the dying animal employed his remaining 
strength in trying to gain the firm shore, which his 
instinct taught him to expect in front. The wind was 
blowing furiously over the water, and the night had 
set in, so that the dragoons, as they looked forward 
in the indistinct light, could barely see the body of the 
horse, after the poor animal had snorted out its last 
breath, floating helplessly with the rolling waves. Their 
work was done, and as they wheeled round and splashed 
back to the shore, a loud shout told their companions 
who were awaiting them that they had taken full ven- 
geance for the death of their colonel. 

But Bernard Neville was living for all that. With 
a d.sperate grasp he still clutched the bridle of his dead 



horse, and thus kept himself above the water that had 
at last risen more than a fathom upon the flat shallow. 
Louder and more furious grew the wind, piping with 
deafening clamour over the turbulent expanse, bat he 
still held on, looking occasionally with wistful eyes npon 
the black waste that stretched to the left as he was swept 
up the roaring inlet, into which, somewhat less than a 
furlong in front of him, a low tongue of the moorland 
extended itself -right in the course in which he waa 
driven. 

" You will save me yet," he muttered hoarsely, as he 
rose from a boiling wave that had submerged him for 
a moment. ^' My curse upon the hand that fired thatshot : 
but no matter, you will save me yetl" and he grasped the 
loose bridle with a firmer and bolder hand« The roar of 
the waves rushing over the flat shore beyond, became 
momently louder, but their sound was not unpleasant to 
his ears, for he knew they would soon cast him upon 
firm land. At last one immense billow that seemed to 
spread across the whole inlet, arose behind him, and 
came thundering on with increased speed as it ap- 
I jiroached. Clutching the bridle with both hands, he 
^Id his breath, awaiting its coming. At length, with 
,^ deafening roar it overtook him, and when it retired 
again with a shock against the next that followed, be 
found himself stretched by the dripping body of his 
horse upon firm land. Another wave was coming on, 
and to avoid it as well as the weak state he was io 
would allow, he crawled forward, and stood totter- 
ing and scarcely knowing what he did, gasiag back upon 
the turbulent waste of waers from which he had so 
wonderfully escaped. ;^ 

He now turned, chill and weary, and leaving'^the 
foam-covered strand, walked on till he reached the pre- 
cipitous coast, along which he pursued his way with stem 
and unflinching resolution, although the raio was still 
pouring down in blinding torrents, and the commingled 
wind and sea roaring with a deafening clangour that 
might well appal even a stouter heart thaa his. At 
length beside a naked crag that crowned the ridge of 
a steep promontory, he rested for a while, intending 
not to pursue his way further till the rain had ccised 
and the stonn had somewhat abated its fury. An hoor 
after, the storm ceased, and the moon shone out be- 
tween the driving clouds. 

Beneath him, at the side of the promontory, a sn^li 
rocky haven up which the waves still careered madly, 
stretched inward, and here a sight met Neville's eves 
that made his heart bound with uncertain hopes. It 
was a large boat like one" of those belonging to a man- 
of-war, moored at the sheltry side of a projecting rock 
at the upper extremity of the little haven. 

" Surelj," said he to himself, " that boat must be- 
long to some ship which I know cannot ba far away." 

He nov swept the horizon sharply with his eye, and 
at last discovered a solitary mast-head dipping under 
the far-ofi^ waves, and risfng over them alternately. As 
he turned his giize inland once more, his eyes rested oo 
a huge black ma^s, which at first he took to be a de- 
tached rock, but which, on closer inspection, he di>- 
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coTered was the rnin of a large bnilding. Ic was 
sitaated upon a barren knoll, scarcely half a farlong 
inside the rock beneath which the boat was moored. 
Nothing could be wilder, more forbidding, or more 
desolate than the appearance of this ancient sfmctnre, as 
it loomed op from its bare and solitary knoll in the ghastly 
moonlight. Fit appendage to such au object ; a 
mighty tree s.'ood at its front on the very verge of the 
slope, throwing its gnarled and sapless branches abroad 
over what was once the courtyard, without a single leaf 
or green spray to shelter them from the biting winds, 
and looking as if it had been blasted and stricken dead 
by some sudden lightning stroke. In fact, the whole 
scene appeared as though a curse had fallen upon it in 
some by-gone age, and that it had remained ever since 
deserted by bird and beast and man. 

Bat Xeville knew that by man at least it was still 
ofien tenanted, for he remimbered strange stories told 
in connection with it, of smugglers and pirates who 
h^d made its vaults the hiding-places for their ilUgotten 
treasares. 

" And," muttered he to himseK, as he stood up, and 
began descending the side of the promontory, '' there 
mast be some one there to-night. No matter who or 
what they may be, I mnst at all events seek their com • 
pany, and take shelter with tWtm at least till morning." 
Afier getting round the little haven, he at last stood 
upon the edge of the rock looking down upon the boat. 
Ic was a large and strong one, with six oars at each 
side. On examining it, he became mo'-e drmly con* 
vJDced than ever, that it belonged to some large ship, 
most likely that whose mast he had seen dipping in the 
offing. He now turned up towards the ruined castle, 
and as he did so, loo8(^ned his sword in its scabbard, 
for ho guessed rightly that he was about to come in 
contact with men if possible more desperate than him- 
self. 

Neville still stood irresolute, but at last intruded his 
head beyond the edge of the door, and looked in. At 
the upper end of a huge*vaulted chamber, before a 
blazing fire of wood, which burned beneath an arched 
fire-place, sat about a dozen men around a rude board 
vhich seamed formed from the planks of wrecked ships, 
and which was supported on four large blocks of stone 
that served the purpose of legs. These men seemed of 
different nations. One was clad in the dress and wore 
the broad sombrero of a Spaniard ; another squat and 
barly figure was habited in the ample trousers and hose 
and short wide jacket of a Datchman ; another swarthy 
fellow sat luxuriously back with ahug e bowl of Scheidam 
in his hand, and dressed in the picturesque habilimnnts 
of a Portuguese ; a fourth, by his dress appeared to be 
an Englishman, and so on to the end, not a man of the 
vhole crew appearing to belong to the same nation 
with one of his fellows. Swords, guns, pistols, 
and boarding pikes lay in wild confunon around them 
on the black oaken floor, or rested against the equally 
black walls, reflecting the gleams of the red fire, as it 
blazed and crackled beneath its capacious chimney-arch. 
The countenances of these men were mostly fierce and 



warlike, but Neville marked one scarred face amongst 
them, which by its expression, indicated a character 
of unusual energy and ferocity. It belonged to a mid- 
dle-aged man, of low stature, but herculean bulk, who 
sat at the head of the board near the fire, and who 
seemed, by the authoritative manner in which he deli- 
vered himself, when he spoke, to be the commander of 
the motley gang of desperadoes. From one side of his 
belt hung a large, heavy cutlass and a dagger, the other 
side being ornamented with two long-barrelled pistols, 
which showed by their brightness the nice and con- 
tinual care bestowed upon them by their owner. As 
this burly personage was now in the act of raising a 
oup of hollands to his lips, his eyes, after a seeming ob- 
servation of the vaulted roof above, at last waniered 
towards the door, aird met those of Bernard Neville, 
who was at the moment regarding him intently. Neville, 
the instant he caught the look of the other, stepped 
bolily into the apartment. A yell of surprise and 
anger greeted his entrance, as the eyes of the whole gang 
now marked his uniform. All started to their feet, 
thinking that a detachment of the intruder's comrades 
were about to follow, and three of them who sat far- 
thest from the fire immediately rushed over, and began 
barricading the ancient and ponderous door. At the 
same time a number of pistols were presented at 
Neville's person, under which, however, he stood un- 
flinchingly, gazing back calmly at the crew, as they re- 
garded him over the iron tubes with knit brows and 
flashing eyes, 

" Stop !" exclaimed Neville, *^ You do not moan to 
shoot me for claiming your hospitality !** 

" Where are your comrades ?" thundered the burly 
leader, with hb pistol still pointed at Neville's head. 

" I have no comrades," answered the latter. " Vm 
alone, and a desperate man like yourselves. Will you 
give me shelter for the night?" 

The pistols were now lowered. 

" Look at me,'* resumed Neville. " I am after doing 
a deed whose guerdon is certdn death — I am an out- 
law. Think you, if I came to attack you in this place, 
that I would thus enter the room alone and unarmed ? 
You see I have nothing but my sword — a poor defence 
against your ready pistols.** 

" Aye ! aye !'* said one of them. " That may be 
all very good, but, comrades, if you take Jack Bolton's 
judgment on the matter, you will regard this man as a 
spy!** 

"Veragoot!** put in the Dutchman. *-Himmcl! 
but when old Mynheer van Schulkenwold commanded 
us on the Spanish Main, the same thing happened. 
Listen, and I vill tell you the stoiy. Der teufol, but I 
viU !"— 

" Shut that tough jaw of yours !** interrupted the 
commander from the head of the board, at ^e same 
moment raising his pistol again, the whole fierce crew 
following his example. '^ This is no time for yarns, 
Dirk Slagendyke, when a company of soldiers may for 
all we know, be surrounding the old castfe outside. 
Give a better account of yourself, sir," continued he. 
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turning to Neville, " or, by the blood of my body, you 
will have a dozen boUets through your head in an- 
other instant I" 

" I can give none better," answered Neville. " Send 
one of your men down to the porch, and if he find a 
single soldier following me, then use your weapons as 
you threaten. I tell you that I come merely to claim 
shelter from you for the night, and your protection, 
perchance, in the morning, for I have now more ene- 
mies than yourselves, if you are what 1 take you to 
be!" 

This seemed a fair proposition to the leader. 

" Dirk Slagendyke," S£ud he, turning his fierce eye 
on the Dutchman, '^ away with you and and Jack 
Bolton down to the porch, and. out upon the slope. 
Look sharply around you, and if you see a single land- 
shark, then you may send our untimely visitor to Davy's 
locker as soon as you wish !" 

After about five minutes, the pair returned with a fa- 
vourable report for Neville. 

"Now," said the commander, throwing himself once 
more upon bis seat, and pointing to a rude bench near the 
fire, " plant yourself upon that Mr. Stranger. Tell us why 
you have come to these moorings, and if you want it, 
yon may have no reason to complain of the aid tbat a 
roving buccaneer and his men can give you." 

Neville, without more ado, sat himself upon the bench, 
and the heat of the fire, aided by a rousing stoup of 
fiery hoUands tendered to him by the commander, soon 
Bicceedad in restoring the bodily warmth he was so much 
in need of. He then explained, as far as he thought 
prudent, the reason of his untimely vidit, and ended by 
requesting his entertainer to give him a passage across 
the sea to some foreign shore. 

" That we will, my lad," said the commander, his 
sympathy excited by th^nowledge of the daring deed 
Neville was after doing. " But the land is no place for 
a gallant youth like you. I ^ arrant me, once you 
set your foot on the deck of the Flying Hawk, by which 
I mean our ship, whose mast you may have seen in 
the offing as you came along, that you will be tempted 
to become a rover of the Main, like ourselves. How- 
ever, let that stand by. We have enough to attend to 
ere we leave this, without recruiting for the Flying Hawk." 

" What brought yon to these shores ?" asked Neville, 
after refreshing himself with another cup of hollands. 

The brows of his auditors contracted darkly at this 
question,, and some of them regarded Neville once more 
with looks of renewed suspicion. 

" if you consent on the spot to become one of our- 
selves — in other words, a stout buccaneer, 1 may an- 
swer your question," said the commander. " Other- 
wise, I may not, and will not inform you." 

Neville paused, his lowering brows becoming darker 
as the moments wore on without his giving a reply. It 
was a terrible life to run. He knew, however, that he 
had nothing better to hope for now, and thus made up 
bis mind with little further delay. 

" Yes I" he said, vainly endeavouring to repress a 
sigh over his fate, " my career seems run on shore at 



last. Take me as you will on bou-d the Flying Hawk, 
and whenever yon have the doing of a bold deed, place 
me in front, and I think yon will find me doing the 
part of a man with the best of yon ; henceforward 
such a life seems to be my destiny I" 

A murmur of approval from his auditors echojj 
round the vaulted apartment. 

" Well," resumed the commander, " in that case I 
will tell what brought us here. Fifteen year ago, the 
commander of the Flying Hawk was Captain Bemaril'), 
the boldest and bravest buccaneer leader that ever 
sailed the seas"— 

"Von Schulkenwold," interrupted the Putdmian," 
" Donner wetter! but he was as goot a man, vlch 1 
vill maintain against de best foremost man on board, 
vit sword, pistol or dagger. Himme), but I vill !" and 
his huge clenched fist went down upon the rude board 
with a resounding thump. 

" Silence !" said the commander with a grin) smile 
" Von Schulkcnwold was never as good a man as Cap- 
tAin Bernardo." 

Bernird Neville started, as the thought struck hi:ii, 
that one day or other, he might became a buccaaeer 
captain of the same name. 

"Never half as gOQ|^" resumed the commaoJer, 
" Well, sir, abiut that time our Captiin died, aou I 
was elected by our brave crew to fill his place. Before 
is death he bade me sail to Barbadoes and marry hi^ 
daughter, who lived there in a certain Tillage by tbe 
coast with her mother, a Creole ; and, he also told me. 
that I would find in their possession a little iroa cotfor, 
which 1 was not to open till I visited this ol J castle on 
the Irish shore, in which he and his crew, after bein^ 
halt wrecked by a storm, lived for nearly a month, and 
to which be brought those strange figures yoa mast 
have seen on the stairs, from beyond the seas. I obeyed 
bis dying command, ani found everything as he to!d 
me. But as to sailing over to Ireland at that time, 
it was out of the question. Business Vas then to.« 
good on the Spanish Main. So, year by year 1 ne- 
glected it, during which, many a brave man's blood hi* 
dyed the planks of the Flying Hawk. Ai last I sailt <1 
over as yon see, and found the castle according to tin' 
points and bearings he had given for its discovery. 
We opened the coffer in this hall to-night, and foand 
therein a bit of parchment, but may the fiend seize me, 
if one of us could read a word of the outlandish giblxr- 
ish that was written on it. And so yon see we have 
had our cruise for nothing; but no matter, we will 
make it a dear one to the fat morchaatoien on oar le- 
turn 1" 

" Perhiip?," said Jack Bolton, ** our new comratle 
can read it." 

" True," said the conimander. * Bofrg ov*r the 
coffer." 

The little iron box was now brdnght and placed in 
Bernard Neville's hands. He opened it and took out 
the parchment. 

" Why," said he, after casting his eyes curiously over 
it, " this is Latin I" 
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" Latia I" exclaimed the commander. " Well, that 
settles my opioiov, at ail events. When I looked over 
it, I said it was written in the New Zealand lingo^ or 
soQiethiQg of the kind. Pierre Anbanelle over there, 
said it was old French, but then Don Pedro," and he 
nodded to a tall, grave-looking man at the other side of 
tbe table — '^ Pedro claimed it for Spanish, and between 
them both thej went near settling the question with 
their hangers, till we pacified them before yon came in^ 
Can you read it?" 

" My God I what is this ?" excloimed their new 
comrade, heedless of the question, and at the same time 
starting up and laying the pirchment on the table. 
^* Did none of you see this ?'' and he pointed his finger 
to the name ' Bernard Neville,' written in a bold hand 
ftt tbe end of the document. *' This is also my name.** 

" It is strange ;" said the commander, '* but as we 
conldn't make out the first few lines, we did not mind 
the end." 

" Was Captain Bernardo a Spaniard ?" asked Neville, 
a strange suspicion cro3sing his mind. 

" I have reason to think he was not," answered the 
commander. " although he spoke the Spanish language 
flaently, and adopted the dress of that nation. He had 
been in his early days in Ijie Spanish navy, but was 
outlawed by that government in consequence of a mu- 
tiny in which he was one of the ringleaders !" 

^^ That man must have been my nuclei" said Neville. 
" Everything happened to him as you say, but then his 
friends thongbt that he was shot after the mutiny, which 
ti^k place, if I recollect rightly, on the coast of San 
Domingo J" 

*' It is true I" said the comminder. *^ And now, 
Uds, that we are about to have some of the blood of 
our old captain on tbe decks of the Flying Hawk once 
mare, let us welcome the brave heart that brings it I ' 
and with that he raised a hoarse shout of welcome, 
which Tf as responded to by the whole wild gang, till the 
vaulted chambers of the old ruin rang again and again 
with the wild clamor. 

" Bat now for the reading of the parchment," said 
tbe commander, after lie and his companions h id shaken 
hands with Neville all round. " Can yon do it ?*' 

" I think I can," answered Neville, aa he sat down 
and began to peruse it carefully. 

The gang watched him eagerly as he went through 
it, and their impatience and curiosity were not a little 
heightened on deserving Neville start several times with 
an exclamation of astonishment as he read on. 
rS*^ What is it ?" said the pirate eagerly, as he saw 
that Neville had come to the end. 

'' It is a wonderful thing," answere 1 the latter. '< It 
is an account of the first booty taken by the crew of 
the Flying Hawk at the sacking of Alpuxarra, a 
Spanish settlement on the coi^t of Brazil !" 

" Aye, aye !" said the commander, ** I was there, 
and a bloody day it was. But let that stand by. 
Where is the booty ? I thought it was long ago at the 
bottom of tbe sea — the iron box that held it and all." 

^' It is here in this castle I" said Neville, " at least 



if we are to believe what is written on the parchment by 
my unfortunate uncle." 

The eyes of the wild crew sparkled at this bit of wel- 
come news. 

" Believe his written word !" almost roared the fierce 
commander. " Woy, man, if all the world gathered 
together and took their oaths to the contrary, I'd be- 
lieve him in preference. Young man, white ver your 
uncle might have been, he was never kaown to break 
his worJ, no matter for what he pledged it. What else 
does he say ?" 

*' He says," answered Neville, " that when you have 
found the booty, you musf bring a few casks of powder 
from the ship and blow up the castle. He says also 
that the booty must be fairly divided amongst the crew 
of the Flying Hawk according to each man's degree." 

" Good !" said the commander. " Now read the 
directions he gives for finding it." 

Neville read the passage in English : — 

<' When you stand at the stair foot, and look upon 

'the unholy figure that the Spanish sculptor carved during 

his madness, mark the spot in the wall above at which 

the dem )n's spear p3ints. In that spot you will find 

the booty of Alpaxarra." 

" Throw some fresh brands upon the fire," said the 
commander. '' We must make 'them serve as torches 
to light the spot our old captain speaks of." 

It was done, and in a few-moments the whole throig 
were standing under the massive porch beneath, facing 
the staircase. It was a wild scene. The burning 
brands held aloft, casting their red and fitful light upon 
the rude walls aronnd, and upon the stern faces of the 
wild gang of desperadoes, who now peered upward with 
eager scrutiny to the point indicated byjtJKNinge spear, 
while at the same time the terrible coloasiii figure seemed 
to gaze down upon thsm in'retum, wftb a cold stony 
smile of demoniac satisfaction at their greed. 

*' This will never do," said their commander. ** There 
is the spot near the landing above, bnt we cannot pick 
the wall till we get some implements from the ship. 
Come, Jack Bolton, off with yon with nine men to the 
Flying Hawk, and bring back the necessary things, 
together with a mining fiise and two barrels of powder. 
You should be here at least by sunrise." 

Jack dashed his brand on the floor, and then, calling 
off nine of his comrades, led the way down to the boat, 
which was soon dancing over the still rongh water. The 
remainder, with Neville, returned to the chamber above, 
and waited by the fire till morning, at which time Jack 
Bolton and his comrades returned with the several things 
ordered by his commander. They picked the wall at 
the spot which was so remarkably and strangely pointed 
out, and there found a huge iron coffer, in which, on 
breaking it open, they found what they sought, the 
booty taken at the cruel sack of Alpuxarra. It con- 
sisted of a huge heap of Spanish coin in gold and silver, 
with several valuable stones and ornaments, all of which, 
before the sun of that day set, was divided according to 
the dying instructions of their old commander, on board 
the Flying Hawk. They placed the barrels of powder 
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ia one of the vaults of the old castle, and attached to 
them a mine fuse, which thej carried down the slope 
to the shore. Oa gaiuiog their boat they applied a 
match to the fuse, and in a few moments the grim and 
ancient structure was blown in fragments into the air 
with a roar that was heard for many a mile along the 
barren coast and desohte moorlands. The inhabitants 
of a far-off fishing vilhige came over during the daj to 
see the cause of the ex pi tsion, and their horror may be 
well conceived when they saw the black figure still 
standing uninjured amid the ruins. They dragged it 
from its foundation with a strong rope, and then cast it 
into the sea, where it was l(uit for ever. 

Bernard Neville's career was a short one. He crossed 
the seas, but about a twelvemonth afterwards fell on 
board the Flying Hawk, in an action fonght somewhere 
on the Spanish Main. 

LAST CHRISTMAS KVE. 

BT FRANCES CROSBY. • 

A merry Christmas I wish you all I 

For dear Father Christmas is coming fast, and will 
be in the midst of us before we know what we are 
about. And may he fill the place of honour by our 
firesides for years and yeirs to come ! 

Yes, Christmas is coming fast. I will venture to 
affirm that not one boy or girl away at school would 
fail to tell us the exact number of days to intervene 
between this and the Christmas Holidays — hurrah I 
hurrah! hurrah! What makes the girls so wonder- 
fully industrious and stay-at-home these times I 
wonder ? What do all these whispers betoken ? And 
when papa or the boys come into the room unex- 
pectedly, why is there such a fussing, and rustling, and 
buBtliog, and slapping of work-box lids, and flushing of 
theeks ? £h, girls ? Well, we shall see on Christmas 
morning, not till then. Bless your hearts, my dears, 
there is no fear that I shall betray you ! Wh^t makes 
papa so fond of spying into shop«window8 as he goes 
along, stopping now and again as his eye falls on some 
pretty or useful object, smiling pleasantly to himself the 
while ? Hah ! that^ too, we shall know on Christmas 
morning, papa. But above all, what do mamma and 
Betty discuss during those lengthened and frequent 
consultations, eh, mamma? dear me 1 It's really too 
bad to betray mamma, and nobody else ; but for the 
life of me 1 can't help saying, in strict confidence, you 
know! — that the last time I came on Mamma and 
Betty in council, I heard something very like " the 
spiced round" and '* the mtnce-meat, ma'am ;" from 
Bettj's lips. It certainly sounded remarkably like it ! 

Now, I want to make myself welcome amongst you, 
so I think I sh dl tell you a story — a true story, a real 
.Christmas stoiy — and one that happened no farther 
back than last Christmas, That makes it more inter- 
esting, doesn't it ? Even cliubby little Polly there can 
remember last Christmas. Well, come now, every one 
of yon, and draw round the fire while you listen. I 
k)ve to feel cosy, and to see others so. Are you all 



ready now ? Henry, my dear, be so good as to make 
a blaze for ns ; that is a fine fellow ! I like, of all 
things, to see the bright fire light flickering and 
dancing, and playing at hide and seek in the bright 
ejes^ and glistening hair, and pleasant faces turned 
towards me. And now for our story. 

I spent last Christmas in England, at the hou?e of 
Irish friends settled there. Every year since her mar- 
riage, my dear, warm-hearted friend, Mrs. Black more, 
had asked me to Christmas with her. So at hst, I 
packed up my best bib and tucker, and set off for Lou- 
don, where Mr, Blackmore met me, and carried me 
down to his house at Richmond, Here I arrived safe 
and sound, but very blue in the face, and red about th? 
nose, just two days before Chrbtmas. 

" There's Letty looking out for us," said Mr. Black- 
more, as we drove up to the house. Sure enough, there 
was his wife's rosy face at one of the windows, with 
her pretty little nose fl itten^'d comically against the 
frosty pine. But that was only just while you might 
count five ; and then the rosy face vanished, to reappear 
next moment at the hall-door, whence its owner made 
a sudden sally into the carriage, to welcome me in her 
usual style, I wondered my frosty nose and frozen face 
didn't moderate her ardour. But not at all; she 
rather seemed to like them than otherwise. 

"Welcome to England, you dear, dear, dear old 
friend !" And betn^een every " dear," she gave me a 
kiss, and after " friend," she went at it wholesale. 

" Come, cricket !" said her husband, who had got oat 
on the other side of the carriage, and was looking on, 
highly amused by his wife's mode of welcome, *' hadn't 
you better take Miss Crosby in, and make her comfort- 
able there ? She is almost frozen, afler her journey." 

^* With twenty half-iaughlng self-accusati >ns, tb^ im- 
pulsive hostess pulled me out of the carriage, up the 
hall-door-steps, across the hall, up the stairs, along a 
corridor; and depositei me, gasping and laughing, by 
the blazing fire in my own dressing-room. Kext she 
pulled off my frosty wrappings, siw me supplied with 
some delicious hot soup ; and fin&lly, sat down opposite 
for a chat." 

" I thought we should never get you over V* said she, 
slitting her head sideways, and viewing me with affec- 
tionate satisfaction. " Hu jh said that nobody but my- 
self would dream of anything so unreasonable as to ask 
you to come so far to spend Christmas. But you see 
we have you after all, and I am w glad you came !— ** 

"So am I, Letty, if it were only to see you so well 
and happy, and light-hearted. My dear, I have not 
wished you a merry Christmas yet, have I ?" 

"Nor I you ; I declare I was so glad to see yon, 
that I forgot it, A merry Christmas, dear old lady, and 
many of them ; and a merry Christmas yon shall spend, 
please God, and one after your own heart. Yes, yes ; 
your talents must not lie dormant, yon must help me in 
something." 

" What may the something be, Letty?** 

" A something quite in your line, most skil^l match- 
maker ! Yes, we want to make up a match." 
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" Hah ! that is something Lettj," and I nibbed my 
bands, and drew my chair nearer to hers. " Yes ; I 
look on match-making as a part of woman's mission on 
this earth, when properly condacted, bien-entenduJ' 

" Aod Mr. Thackeray says that every woman worth 
a pin is a match-maker at heart. Hogh and I langhed 
when he was reading ont for me one evening, and we 
came to that we thought of yon, yon know. Hugh 
sajs yon have made me as great a practitioner as your- 
self, and Hugh b seldom wrong in what he says. I am 
sore neither he nor I have cause to regret your 
tendency in that way. Well, well ; I do my best to 
follow in your footsteps, but, somehow, I don't get on 
as I sbonld wish. Now, in particular, my Minerva must 
aid me." 

"Then let me hear all about it, Letty ?" 

Letty laughed, and prudently deprived me of the 
poker, with which, in my professional energy, I was 
smashing some lumps of coal, and with every blow, 
mentally demolishing an obstacle. 

" I must disappoint you awhile," she said, shaking 
her head. '^ I want you to make the acquaintance of 
the parties first. To-night I will tell you." 

*' Then they are here ?" 

"Not at this moment — bat they have come to 
Christmas with us — both of them. Is that agood stroke?" 

" Capital 1 Bat couldn't you tell me now, Letty ?' 

"No, no, no, Miss Crosby ; I want to see if you will 
find it out for yourself — as I have no doubt you will." 

"Well — I snppose — I must wait," I said with rather 
a bad grace, I must confess. " What visiters have you 
here, Letty ?" 

" Not many. Ther« are Mrs. Westrop, and her 
devoted admirer Sir Henry Coson ; Mr. Forsyth, the 
artist, whom you met here before, and his sister Lucy ; 
Mr. Winslow the traveller, whom you also know ; Hugh's 
swora friend, Mr. Ruth the barrister ; — and — a pet of 
yoors— the lion, or rather the lioness of my party. You 
know this, I think ?" and she held up a volume of poems 
which lay on the table, by one of our most gifted modern 
writers. 

"Dear me I do you really mean to say that Alice 
Clisson is here — 'in this house ?*' 

" Not this moment, Madam, for all my guests have 
gone out on a walking party. But she is here, yes. 
She is an admirable woman, but of that you must judge 
for yourself. No questions now, you must use your own 
dear old eyes ; I'm sure they are sharp enough. Now 
if you are thawed, will you eome and pay a visit to the 
Burseiy ? You have to renew your acquaintance with 
yonr godson, and to be presented to baby. She will be 
awake now, so you can see her lovely eyes. Both child- 
ren have Hugh's eyes ; — so dear, and gentle, and 
Serious.*' 

" Goodness me ! I remember when a eertain young 
damsel was wont to stigmatise Mr. Blackmore's eyes as 
sharp, disagreeable, ugly grey eyes !" 

" So do I !" laughed Letty ; " iTnt I can tell you she 
has changed her mind, or rather, she never in her heart 
thought them otherwise than beautiful." 



'' I neL*d hardly ask how you like my poetess ;" said 
Mrs. Blackmore that night ; *^ but I want to know if 
yorv magic rod has pointed out the couple in whose 
welfare I feel so lively an interest ?" 

" My dear, I felt it point towards the poetess hersolf, 
as also towards Mr. Blackmore's learned brother- 
aMaw." 

" Mr. Ruth ? well it pointed rightly then. I guessed 
you would soon find out for yourself. Well, while we 
toast our toes and brush our hair, let me state the case 
to you clearly. Mr. Ruth, you must know, was some 
time ago the reputed suitor of Alice Clisson, and she, 
as far as anyone can jndge of such asupe :or, undemon- 
strative woman, did not dislike the attentions t>f her 
learned lover. Hngh and I used to say they were made 
for each other ; they used to talk together by the hour 
of books, and pictures, and metaphysics, and botany, 
and poetry, aqd music, and, in fact, everything refiuvsd 
and interesting to two such minds. Miss Clisson was 
one of the managing comoaittee of the society f r the 
employment of women, and Mr. Ruth used to become 
quite Demosthenic when he spoke on that subject. In 
fact, my dear, they are made for each other, that's all 
about it ; but who ever did or ever will hear of the 
course of true love flowing on unruffled ? But, of all 
persons in the world, Hugh it was who ised the winds 
that ruffled it. It unluckily came into his head one 
day, though I'm sure the wonder is that no one thought 
of doing so before, to congratulate his friend on his 
fortunate wooing and prospective happiness. Would 
you believe it ? Until that blessed moment this innocent 
Mr. Ruth — ^but those learned men are often 8ueh 
babies ! — ^had never dreamt that anyone could remark 
his attentions to Miss Clisson, or construe them into 
anything but respectful friendship, sincere admiration 
for talents, veneration for character and sterling worth, 
and so forth. Sensible, wasn't it ? Hugh says he turned 
as white as a sheet, and trembled all over, when be put 
the thing to him in its proper light, and then went 
on in the most ridiculous way about his remorse, and 
tortured feelings, and trying po ition. Did you ever 
hear of such an aff lir ?" 

'' My dear, I must know more of it before I can 
answer you. Did he not really care for Miss Clisson, 
then ?" 

^< Care ! why, he adored her, and does to this day — 
that's the strangest part of my stoiy. He is a very 
nervous man, as you may have noticed, and he was so 
nervous and excited at the time of which I speak, that 
he was unable to keep his own counsel, inasmuch as bis 
love for Alice Clisson was concerned. But he assured 
Hngh that there were insuperable obstacles to such 
presumption on his part. That Alice Clisson could 
never marry him— never ! And that he could never 
have the courage to ask her. No, no, no I And if 
Hugh ever cared for him he would spare him the pain 
of further allusion to the subject. So, my good man 
being completely mystified and bewildered by all this 
mystery, gave him the reqnbred promise. And since 
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then, Mr. Rath's ayoidance of Alice is as marked ad 
his former attentions." 

'^ Then, that explains the stateliness of her manner 
to him. I saw there was something strained in it. 
But of coarse, any woman would resent such a flagrant 
desertion. It is an extraordinary stoiy, and I must 
have time to think over it before I can see my way at 
all throngh such a labyrinth " 

" Then, pull your considering cap down over your 
brow, and sleep in it. I give you up to this time on 
Christmas Eve to mature yonr wise plans ; so, make 
the most of your opportunities." 

'^ Letty!" I called after her, as she was leaving me. 
She returned. 

'^ My dear, I have been thinking— ^diis Mr. Ruth can't 
be married already, can he ?" 

" The very idea that struck me— but a silly one it 
spems. Hugh and he have been like brothers since 
they were boys of fifteen, and nnless he took on him- 
self the cares of matrimony before that age, he couldn't 
possibly take such a step without Hugh s knowledge. 
So you must suggest something more probable next 
time. Remember ; I give you until this time on Christ* 

mas Eve !" 

i» • * • « 

Of all the guests assembled under Mrs. Bl^ckmore's 
hospitable roof, I shall only introduce yon to two— *the 
two in whom the hostess felt so lively an Interest. 

Alice Clisson, the successful poetess, was the realiza- 
tion of my ideal of a woman of intellect. In age about 
twenty-eight, she was tall, and rather largely moalded, 
but with a grace and ease of carriage that precluded all 
idea of heaviness. Her face was thoughtful ; her fea- 
tures irregular, but pleasing; her eyes clear, grave, and 
penetrating ; her head, with its coils of dark hair, clas- 
sically beautiful in outline. She was an admirable 
woman-^well-ordered and intellectnal. 

Mr. Ruth was a tall, slenderly-formed man, of thirty 
or thereabouts, with a noble head and delicate clearly 
cut features. His forehead was shaded with thin, sha- 
dowing-looking hair; his large eyes flashed and burned 
with the fire of genius ; and, spite of the nervousness— 
at times painful — of his manner, there was an irre* 
sistible sweetness and winning grace about him, that 
made him an almost universal favourite. 

Mr. Ruth had been very silent and thoughtful days 
past, but on Christ mas-eve, when we all sat ronnd the 
fire, the spirit of Christmas seemed to have breathed 
upon him, and he was as cheerful as any of the circle. 
He it was who proposed that we should put out the 
lights, keep the fire blaz'mg, and spend our Christmas- 
eve telling stories. This was favourably received. We 
drew lots, and the fir^t fell on Alice Ciisson, who, with 
her usual quiet ease and grace, proceeded to recount to 
US an adventnre that had befallen her at the house of a 
friend some years previous. (No, Henry ; you need not 
draw up yonr chair so expectantly. I have no time 
just now to retail for yon Mies Clisson's adventnre. 
No, nor Mrs. Westrop's thrilling ghost story, Dor Mr. 
Blackmorc's curious professional anecdote, nor my true 



Irish fairy tale, nor, in a word, any of the stories tbea 
and there narrated save that told by the person on whom 
the last lot fell, who was no other than our friend, Mr. 
Ruth.) 

Mr. Rath was sitting with his head reUing on hia 
hand, and for some moments after he was called on for 
his story, he retained his position without speaking. 
Suddenly recollecting himself, he started, raised his 
head, and began in the following words : — ^ 

" What I am going to tell you can hardly be called 
a story. It is mi^rely a curious incident, which occurred 
within my own knowledge, and which is^ I think, a sin- 
gular one, 

'* Two days after the Christmas of twenty years ago, a 
master -sweep, with his two wretched half -starved ap- 
prentices, were summoned to exercise their calling at the 
country-house of a rich old lady,situated in oneof tbesouth- 
em counties of Ireland. It was an old-fashioned place, 
with a multitude of chimneys ; and evening was falling 
when the youngest of the children, — <a boy of ten, a 
wretched child, all skin and bone — clambered up the 
last chimney, and though almost fainting after his hard 
day's work, prepai^d to clean it down. 

Here, half-way up, on a lodge that ran to one side, 
and almost imbedded in soot, the boy laid his hand on 
some unusual object. Ho lifted it curioasly ; it was a 
coarse bat very heavy bag, and whoa he shook it 
something clinked within with a mellow, ringing sound. 
Full of childish eagerness and curiosity, the finder 
mounted ap to the light, and with trembling fingers 
proceeded to examine the contents of the bag. Run- 
ning in his sooty little hand, he brought it out filled 
with yellow pieces, — 'gold pieces, — which glanced and 
shone in the beams of the wintry sun. The boy, half 
stupified, sat there, with his treasure io his hand, 
dreaming and wondering, until his master's rough voice 
from below, roused him, by dem^ding what he was 
about ? 

There was little time for thought ; but the lessons 
of the dead mother seemed to ring in his cbildiih ears, 
and he resolved, cost what it might, to give the prize 
into the owner's hands. If he could only conceal it 
from his brutal, depraved master I Tremblinglj, be 
placed the bag inside his ragged shirt, and finishing 
bis task, slipped down to whore his mister and comrade 
stood. 

" I dare say the child's face betrayed his anxiety and 
apprehensioo, for the ruffi m looked sharply at him, aad 
his eye fell at once on the clumsily-concealed object be- 
neath the ragged shirt. Wiih an oath he sprang at 
the trembling little creature, to s:e what this object 
was. But the boy, with new-found courage, resisted 
with all his feeble strength, and screamed and called for 
help, and the servants rushed in time to rescue him from 
the clutch of the ruffiiu, still grasping the treasare. 
Sobbing and trembling, the boy clung to them, and im- 
plored them to bring him to the lady of the bouse. 
Eager and curious !• discover the cause of his strange 
behaviour, they did so. 

'* The child was led into the presence of the lady, 
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and to her he told bis stoiy and delivered bis precio^ 
bag. In it she foand, wrapped in an old newspaper^ 
tbree hundred sovereigns, and the old newspaper gave 
them a clue to the reading of the mystery. It con- 
tained an accoant of a bnrglary committed in this very 
house fifteen years previoa?, and of rewards offered for 
the apprehension of the robbers, who were known to be 
three in nnmber. But these had never been traced, 
and the affair was well nigh forgotten, when this nn* 
preccdented occhrrence again brought the particulars 
before people's minds. The plate and valuables stolen 
had been estimated at nine hundred pounds, and as 
there had been three robbers, there was little donbt but 
that this was one man^s share of the plunder. How it 
had been placed in the chimney no one could tell, bnt 
it had certainly been placed there within the last year, 
as only that period had elapsed since the chimneys had 
been swept down last.** 

Here Mr. Ruth ceased as abruptly as he bad be- 
gun, and we all broke out into exclamations of wonder 
and interest. Almost with one accord we inquired as 
to the subsequent fate of the brave little hwo of the story. 
^^ My friends, that is speedily told. He was released 
from his slavery by the kind and grateful old Udy, who 
adopted him, and gave him the profession of his choice. 
Since then things have gone well with him ; be has 
prospered in his worldly career ; and bnt for a weak 
and morbid remembrance of the inferiority of his birth, 
and a foolish dread of its becoming known to others, 
would have been as happy as any of his fellows. But 
now, at this holy season, which brings to us all such 
lessons of humility and of charity, he has resolved to live 
no longer with tlus dread, cast from him this unworthy 
weakness ! Yes, my friends ; the story you have heard 
is a true one, and in me yon see the man to whom the 
boy of whom I have told yon was the father ; I was 
that poor boy !" 

Mr. Ruth fronted ns now, and as- he went on, his 
manner lost all its usual nervousness; he seemed to 
tower above n?, and we all felt it, and looked up to 
him. We know what it must have cost him to make 
this avowal, but we honoured him the more for making 
if. We crowded round him, we pressed his hand, we 
bade God bless him. And this was the gulf that had 
divided him from Alice Olisson, eh ? Well, well, how 
little the best men understand us ! A9 to Alice Glisson, 
now, I am certain I saw tears in her eyes, and her face 
looked perfectl;^ radiant by the firelight. I think it 
encouraged Mr. Ruth wonderfully, for he walked over 
to her, and quietly took possession of the seat beside 
her. I sat near, and once, during a pause in the con- 
veisation, I heard Mr. Ruth say — 
" And so my Alice thinks no worse of me after all ?" 
I did not hear the reply, but judging for the gentle- 
man's face, I am inclined to think it was satisfactory. 
♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

80 Christmas Eve was c)me, and no need, you see, 
for my services as match-maker. And I trust you will 
all spend as pleasant a Chr'stmas as we did at Mrs. 
Blackmore's last year. 



THE LAST VIGIL. 

BY ERIONNACH. 
I. 

Softly, breathe softly, wind i' the wood. 

Slumberous stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 

L^st ye awaken the birds with a warning, 
And the sun should up^soar 
Ere the full time be o'er. 

And The Coming be com e with an earlier morning. 
0, 'mid the dim still chamber, 
Faint breaths that come and go, 
Are ye dreamy sighs for an aching w«nf, 
Or for life, or for death being slow ? 
0, pale thin hand out- lying, 
Dost thou seek for a touch not near, 
Or faint with a silent despairing. 
Or thrill with a yearning fear ? 

II. 

Softly, breathe soflly, wind i' the wood, 

Slumbsrous stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 

Lest ye awaken the birds with a warning, 
And the sun should up-soar 
Ere the full time be o'er, 

And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 
The fire has long in ashes 
Shrunk, crumbling through the bars, 
And long the clouds have gathered 
And blackened the brightest stars. 
But the taper that burned so bravely 
Has a paler and wannish glare 
And all round the east horizon 
The dark thins into blue air. 

in. 
Softly, breathe softly, wind 1' the wood, 
Slumberous stream, be thy mnrmur subdued ; 
Lest ye awaken the birds with a warning, 

And the sun should up-soar 

Ere the full time be o'er, 
And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 

Atar, beyond the horizon 

Rides one with bitterest speed, 

And more than one life shall tend death-ward 

If he see thee not in thy need. 

lightest of all light sleepers ! 

1 dare not to stir lest thou wake, 

And with sudden turn of the brow, behold 
Him not— and thy heart should break. 

IV. 

Soflly, breathe soffcly, wind i' the wood, 
Slumberons stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 
Lest ye awaken the birds with a warning ; 

And sun snn should np-soar 

Ere the full time be 0'^, 
And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 
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Alas, that I hold thy HviDg 

And death, within my hand ! 

Alas, that not I, I only, 

But a sound has thy heart in command I 

O sleep ! tho' the loneliness crush me, 

And terrors msh in on my 8onl« 

slnmber!— shield, sweet angels 1 

His life from the wakening dole* 



V. 

Softly, breathe softly, O wind i* the wood, 
Slumberous stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 
Lest ye, waken the birds with a warning, 

And the sun should up-soar 

Ere thd full time be o er. 
And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 

Harsh laughter from revellers passing, 

too loud ! wither and di^-^ 

A sudden turn of the brow — a glance. 

One glance — and a low, low sigh. 

fearful chamber of silencQ ! 

stillness audibly great ! 

hurrying feet at the doorway 

Ye come, ye have come, too late ! 



LOVE AND REVENGE. 

IN THBEE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER, r. 

" Welcome you are, Master 'Zeklel Black, to every- 
thing the house affords. *Tis not I tfiat will renounce 
the fine onld custom of open door and welconung lintel 
to the stranger, but" — 

*' If you've had wild Injun ways, Mr. O'Breen,'* re- 
torted 'Zckiel in a harsh voice, (he seemed to feel that 
praise of hospitality was a rcfliction on himself,) if you or 
your forbears had wild Injun waja, the sooner }0U get 
over them the better, and the less theyVe spoken about 
the better." 

" Everything ours is sweet, and everything theirs is 
sour,** answered O'Breen, sententiously, '^ but, at least, 
we let our friends say their say, and spoke when they 
were done. I was going to say, then, that I look upon 
you as a well-to-do man ; your fathers were so before 
you, and what came from them has not lessened with 
yourself. Yon have kept the place well, and though an 
old anda good name held it, and maybe, if everything hap- 
pened right, should have held iS all that's a long time 
ago, in the times of wars and trouble. Yon have in- 
creased much in riches, I know, and I know, too, and 
I tell yon plainly to your face — for no man can accuse 
Michael O'Breen of being afraid of saying to one's fa^e 
what he'd say behind his back — I know then, that the 
open door and ready board have not been your ways. 
No matter ; every people to their customs, and I won't 
blame yon. But this I tell yon, Master Black, that I 
think my daughter is too young to marry yet. And 



what's more, I tbii.k it quite time for yon to make haaie 
it you intend it at all." 

'^ Never said atmer thing in yonr life, and all yon need 
do besides, is to whisper a word to yonr daughter Eileea, 
and I know she'll be obedient to yon. I'm sore she 
wouldn't vex her old father, and that one word fn m you 
would be enough. That's all I've* to say ; she's not 
too young, yon know yourself. Last Christmas she 
danced at the ungodly meiriment made when her cousin 
got married ; and they were both of an age." 

" Ay, sure enough, but maybe she was too yonng. 
However, I would not do what you want me. I will 
not say a word that would force my poor Eily to act 
against her will, for the king npon his throne. And I 
thiuk she entertains her own opinions about the sub- 
ject." 

" You will not ?*' 

" I will not." 

'Zekiel Black's sallow face got rig^d with suppressed 
passion. A dark expression fell upon it, and from 
under his heavy eyebrows shot a vicions look. The 
two men were seated before a blazing fire in O'Breen's . 
spacious kitchen, the principal apartment in most farm- 
houses of times past. Behind the old fanner's chair, 
to the right of the jutting hearth-jambs, and in the 
shadow of one of them, was the door opening into hii 
daughter's apartment ; on the other side lay his own, and 
a ladder sloping across led to the loft, tenanted at night 
by the house servants. Behind the chair of Ezekiel 
Black, against the northern gable, the *' dresser" stood, 
resplendent with rows of polished pewter plates and 
drinking vessels. 

Few faces could be more different than those of the 
two sole inhabitants of this kitchen. O'Breen had 
evidently been a man of massive strength ; his face and 
blue eyes bore a kind, open expression ; the white locks 
that fell upon his shoulders told that his youth had gone ; 
but there was great strength of will in that broad brow and 
strongly-marked underface. Ezekiel Black, or Blact 
Zeky, as he was popularly called, was rather a long-facoil 
and broad-beaded individual. His forehead was low, h s 
complexion dark, his eye lustreless. The expres?i<>a 
stamped upon his flaccid visage was that of a mau*3 
who slowly cogitated his way. An idea a little out of 
the common, when uttered in his presence, met with no 
responsive, electric sympathy, no intuitive welcome. It 
was either a puzzle which he succeeded in nearly un- 
ravelling after a time, to his great self-satbfaction, 
or he gave it up as signifying nothing in particular. As 
the deaf and dumb are often found to be very suspicious 
of others, so 'Zekiel Black, dulled in his perceptive sense, 
unwittingly allowed the distrostfulness of his nature to 
shine through the quick, dullish looks, cast sidelong. 

After revolving the answer he had received in his 
mind for about half a minute, and during that time 
his disappointed interest and wounded pride had raised 
a bitter, unbearable rage in his heart, he stood op 
stlddenly. 

" Fanner Breen," he said, threateningly, " my fore- 
bears have all been steadfast aud true to the kings, and 
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my word woald go far, for or against, in favour or not, 
with respect to people who may be all very peaceable 
seeming and loyal— »'* 

O'Breen staited to his feet passionately. **The 
house youVe in, 'Zekiel Black,*' said he, " is mine, and, 
by my father's hand, 'tis, well for .you that *tis here yon 
otter them words and look that look. By the san of 
heaven, if it were elsewhere, you'd get an answer 
that would suit you better than weak words. Yon, the 
close, griping, hard-hearted bodagb, to come into any 
honest man's house to ask his daughter's hand, and 
abase him if he don't get it ! you, the Cromwellian son 
of Cromwellian fathers^ how dare you to come into the 
house of an Irishman, and boast and threaten with your 
loyalty to the king. Loyalty, inagh ! 'tis much of that 
ye showed, 'tis much of that ye felt, when Charles was 
marched to the gallows. Out of my house this instant 
you Cromwellian, an' never darken the door again. My 
daughter's engaged, and if she weren't, 'tis not yon 
would be chosen. Shnle ouf, I say." 

'Zekiel looked at him darkly and virulently a moment, 
and it seemed as if the thought was in his mind to 
oppose the farmer's angry expulsion, by force. But the 
wrathful expression of his countenance suddenly gave 
place to a more cool, but far more vindictive look, and, 
taking a stride to the door, he tnmed, with his hand on 
the latch, and answered in a passionless tone— 

'^ Yon'ye mistaken my meaning, Farmer Breen, yoo've 
deceived yourself, in troth. What for should I come 
here to menace or threaten you or ypnrs ? It wasn't 
in my bead ; but sure all the world knows you're a 
hasty a an, and sometimes yon know, a hasty person 
may get the wrong end of the story. Your daughter's 
engaged, yon say ; well, that's enough for me, and if 
you had said it at firsts I wouldn't have spoken twice. 
Bat k's not for nothing a man takes a liking. However, 
ril say no more about it I never was put to the door 
before ; but youVe a hasty man, and I'll forgive yon. 
Farmer Breen." 

There was little forgiveness in his eye or voice, but 
O'Breen's wrath went down as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and so made him oyerlook this, in his desire to atone. 

*' Weil, now, Master Black, I've not acted like a 
Christian, and yon have. I'm very sorry for my words ; 
by my hand, I conld not be sorrier, for I would not offend 
any man willingly. Yon see it's a long engagement 
between Jier and young Douat O'Brien — " 

"Donat 0*Brien! Ay,wtll, good night. Farmer 
Breen, ru forgive you," 

O'Breen stepped forward to shake hands, but 'Zekiel, 
darting a balefol glance at him, pretended not to per- 
ceive his intention, and disa[ipeared, closing the door 
mildly after him. 

The old farmer bolted it, and, returning to the chair 
he had vacated, sat for awhile in meditation. Would he 
or would he not tell his daughter and wife of what 
that evening had happened? A shake of the head 
gave intimation that he had decided against the idea. 
What use, indeed, was there in troubling their minds 
about the matter at all, be thought. Besides, Michael 



O'Brcen had certain high notions touching the preroga- 
tives of a husband. And if this matter were generally 
looked upon by the universal comity of women to 
pertain to them of right, and even if they, more than 
their male relatives, habitually occupied their minds, and 
seasoned their conversations with plans, hints, and hopes 
matrimonial — might not this be an usurpation i^ 
Michael O'Breen allowed no metaphysical subtleties to 
interfere with his decision. He was a hasty man, as 
his self-elected son-in-law had said, and in this matter 
he felt the '^ rights" of the question in a very short space. 
ffe laid vigorous bands on the tongs, lifting up a rud^y 
em^er, and crushed upon it suddenly the dark head of a 
sagacious-looking dhudeen^ (an expressive and altogether 
descriptive word for a short pipe, bein culoUSey if we 
derive it from dhu, bluck, t €, *' the little black one.") 
Michael tcok one or two '^ draws,^ and finding it work 
well, was rejoiced internally, both on account of the 
solace it gave him, and of the unknown triumph which 
he had achieved over his good-natured spouse, on ht-r 
own field. The turf embers flickered up elfishly in glee 
at him, and he looked down pleasantly at their flying 
dances ; till they reminded that he should rake them, 
and that he had got nearly enough of the western herb, 
for it grew late. The cricket's clear, quaint chirp passed 
from one side of the fire to the other, sounding through 
the wide old kitchen with an echo that seemed to stref ch 
into the past, and unite the bygone with the presen". 
But Michael O'Breen paid littto heed to it, and the chirp 
grew stilled, as his tongs commenced to rattle over the 
hearth, arranging the fire for its night's repose. 

Ah, Michael ! Michael ! why did you make so 
noisy a raking ? For, when you did so, yon aided in 
your own overthrow. That stealthy sound of feel— surely 
a hostile sound ; you heard it no^ 

The fiickerings went down, the kitchen was in dark- 
ness, and the crickets resumed their cheerful, weariless 
chant. But on the next day Michael's self-restrained, 
and, it must be avowed, somewhat consequential air 
before his wife* went for nought. He felt somewhat 
piqued at what he considered her dullness, and let drop 
a mysterious word or two, intending to lead her into a 
sly trap. But Mrs. O'Breen was quite i>miable and in- 
nocent of curiosity that day. None, thank goodness, 
could accuse her of wishing to pry into her husband's 
affairs. She had business enough to do, and a willing 
heart to do it. So Michael, finding himself foiled, re- 
solved to let out the secret gradually to her that even- 
ing. Poor Michael I he had not the least idea that he, 
in this wrath, had spoken too loud, in answer to 'Zekiel 
Black the previous night ; nor did it enter his frank old 
heart to imagine that a wife, moved by a double aflec- 
tion, would be irresistibly impe'led to listen studiously 
when events occur which seem to threaten her dear 
ones in any way. 

CHAPTER II. 

A couple of months passed away — last train-bearers 
of old winter's ermine robes — and 'Zekiel Black seemed 
to have forgotten all about the unpleasant occuTeuce 
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narrated la the beginniDg of t^s story. Yet he was 
never seen again near the house of bis hoped-for father- 
in-lavv, and rarely encountered him, except at fair or 
market, and then only by accident. Indeed, 'Zekiel, on 
such occasions, did not refuse a '* trait," for he had 
made it a matter of principle throughout life to take as 
much as was offered, and to accept all he could get for 
nothing. Yet their meeting at the market was the 
rarer, because 'Zekiel had gone ahead a step, and had 
pretensions of proceeding to larger outlets. So, he was 
occasionally heard of as having been seen in Limerick, 
a good twenty miles off, and once or twice in queer 
company ; but he was shrewd enough to take care of 
himself. 

Whatever caused his absence, it must be said that 
spring-time came in to every hearf, all the more pleasant, 
all the more sonny, and it seemed even more propitious 
for that absence. So, certainly, it appeared to Mrs. O'Breen. 

One of those pleasant spring evenings, she sat beside 
the door on the stone bench, or ^'mounting stone,*' 
placed there for the service of rural equestrians, who 
were not much accustomed to vault into saddle after 
the old knightly manner, or whose vaulting days, like 
her brave old husband's, were over for ever. 

Mrs. O'Breen was knitting a sock, whose white mar- 
gin contrasted splendidly with the deep blue leg, in 
which she had expended all her powers to produce 
copious and symmetrical ^' rib-an'-furrows,' and had 
succeeded quite to her satisfaction. Content was radiant 
on her face, under her white motherly cap, carefully 
Italian-ironed in the frill, and a smile played about the 
corners of her lips, although she was performing the diffi- 
cult operation of " turning the heel.'* But it was a 
pleasant evening, and she had a right to be in good hu- 
mour. She had turoed no poverty-stricken creature 
away who did not leave her a blessing. Even ^* Grum- 
bling Biddy" herself, who, after she had received her 
portion, went grumbling past her to the highway — even 
she, when she had gone out of sight round the turn of 
the road, appeared suddenly again ; not, indeed, to give 
her thanks or a blessing, but for the satisfaction pf 
wishing a thousand ills to any of her enemies, whether 
of air, earth, water, or fire. For, poor Biddy was foolish, 
and had condemnations readier to her tongue than 
blessings, like many of our philosophers. 

The sycamore hummed a varying, mysterious, confi- 
dential hum and wbi^per over Mrs. 0*Breen's head and 
house, and a little red-breast bosom-friend came often 
down, with more than one comrade, to distract her atten- 
tion from her knitting, by the rapidity with which they 
gathered up the cmmbs she had considerately scattered, 
and to rouse the indignation of her favourite old tufted hen, 
who considered her rights infringed. The brook, a few 
yards from the door, went in glittering reds and yellows 
tov^ards the sunset. Where it merged into a pool, 
rose the surprising gabble of ducks and geese, hidden 
from sight by a few bushes. The sun was near its 
setting, far ont at sea ; a faint glimmer of the waves, and 
the still fainter 80un(l of .their murmur on the shore, 
being all that she could perceive at that distance. From 



the open door beside her came the voices of young girls, 
and the seldom -interrupted hum- of the spiuning- wheel. 
One was the voice of the " daughter of the house/' a 
red-cheeked, black-haired, lively girl ; the other was 
that of their merry, active servant ; they were singing 
alternately the verses of an Irish song, which would run 
thus in English. 

Eileen sings, questioning : 

** Ore, O darling fair! and ioro, O Fairness fair! 
Who's the young maid will married on Easter there, 
Oro, darling fair, O lamb^ and O love I" 

Nora answering, sings : 

" Oro, O darling fair! and ioro, O Faimeaa £ur I 
Mary Ni Clery, I hear will be married there, 
Oro, darlmg fair, O lamb ! and O love !** 

Eileen, enquiringly : 

*' Oro, O darling fair I and iore, O Fairness fair! 
Who's the young man upon whom fell this happy air? 
Oro, O dariing fEur, lamb and O love !'' 

Nora was about answering in the same sort of im- 
promptu verse, easy enough in Irish, which is peculiarly 
apt in rhyme, and thus they would have proceeded to 
disease, according to nsage, the youth, his claims and 
the trousseau ; but she didn't answer the question. A 
thought struck her, and she slyly let her thread break : 

*' Sorra to it, for a fickle creatur,"aaid Bbe,m pi-e- 
tended anger ; " it's as bad as any rovin spalpeen of a 
lover." However, she managed to right it soon, and 
the wheel whirled on again, bat at a difierent rate. 
'' There now," said she, '* I can't set it right to that air; 
do, Mies Eileen, astore, go on wid the other," she added, 
with a great assumption of thinking of nothing bat the 
spinning. 

Eileen blushed faintly, but with a langh to hide her 
half-confusion, commenced in die prescribed form : 

"Looreen, O loora, loora, laura. 
Go by the river and bring me my lover." 

Nora,exercising her ingenuity, contrives to tease her 
young mistress by promising ineligible individuald. 
She responds : 

*' Looreen, loora, loora, laura, 

Tis Connor O'Hart I'll bring to you over." 

Eileen, disdainfully : 

•**Looreen, O loora, loora, laura. 

His face like the winter, his st^s.lik the plover, 

Looreen, O loora, loora, laura, 

Go by the river, and bring me my lover." 

Nora, mischieyonsly : 

*' Looreen, loora, loora, laura, 
*Tis *Zekiel Black I quickly discover." 

Eileen, half-offended : 

"Looreen, loora, loora, laara, 

Blaok-named, and black-hearted, and black in mjT 

favour, 
Looreen, O loora, loora, laura. 
He may be yours, but look for my lover." 

Nora, touched a little by the sarcasm, was aboot to 
introdace the name of Donat O'Brien for whom she 
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gnessed her young mistress did entertain certain tender 
feelings, when the voice of Mra. O'Breen was heard : 

"Hei-e comes the master, children; put aside the 
wheels, and Nora, call 'Leeam from the garden to pat 
up the horse. 0, you're there, are you, 'Leerim, iistenin' 
to the singing, I'll be bound ; ran away out now, he's 
tyrning the corner. Nora youMl have to sing lower the 
next time, and not be drawin' the poor gomeril from his 
work—" 

" Wisha, then, mistress," said Nora, in confusion ; 
" sure an' be was workin' near the door, ma'am." 

" Wisha, yourself, an' don't be vexin' me, but take 
np that pot of phatees from the fire, an' put down the 
kitile, 'till he do get his bowl o' punch after his dinner. 
You needn't be trying thim, I tell you ; they're done 
eoongh ; so is the meat ; up with thim— that's right." 
So Mrs. O'Breen settled the kitchen cheerfully, took 
down the plates from the ^' dresser,'' and arranged them 
on the v^hite well-scoured table. Then she went back 
to the door, to give her husband the ^'folta vollcC* — 
welcome home — help him to take off his great, well- 
caped, outside ridiug-coat, and relievo him of one or two 
parcels he had brought from the town. Tlien Michael 
O'Breen felt comfortable and happy ; and if he thought 
she would be the better of himself in the ** room" to ar- 
range the parcels, had he not a right to his idea ? and if a 
sound, resembling a hearty smack came from the cap- 
hoard when it was opened, was that any caase why 
Nora should giggle, picking out a dish of the best pota- 
toes ? Even if it were not the creak of tlie cupboard, 
had be not a right to his idea then, also ? But, Nora 
was " ever an' alway," as poor tormented 'Leeam (or 
William) said, "full of her tricks and full of her fun." 

Michael O'Brien completed his dinner, anJ turned 
half ronnd to the blazing fire, his right arm resting on 
the table, and bearing sway over a gallant bowl of 
pnnch. 

" Oi)en, in the king's name I" cried a hoarse voice out- 
side ; and without waiting for an invitation, the party 
opened the door themselves, and a corporal's guard 
burst into the kitchen. 

*' Why, what's the maneing of this ?" said the farmer, 
sooiewhat startled, rising to his feet. 

*• Halt !" cried the corporal. " Form in line, face, 
stand at-ease." 

The yeomen attempted to perform such operations, 
and succeeded — miserably. The corporal stepped for- 
ward to the farmer, 

" I am commissioned, in the firat place," said he, " to 
drink your health. Here's to you," taking up O'Breen's 
punch and winking at his privates, who, of course, 
cliackled. 

*' Take it," said O'Breen, " an' welcome, an' what's 
more, there's as mn(^ for aich of the craiteis there, if 
you like.** 

" No ;" responded the corporal, " Fve no time, you're 
to consider yourself under arrest. Come, get ready to 
march." 

" Me," crieJ the fanner, '• what have I done ? I'll not 
mjvo a sfep." 

TtL. III. 



Mrs. O'Breen and her daughter rushed between him 
and the corporal. 

" For heaven's sake," cried she, " for heaven's sake, 
what has he done ? What do they accuse him of ? he's 
done nothing — nothing at all." 

"Fix bayonets!" commanded the corporal. "Pie- 
sent." 

The woman shrieked in wild despair, but the corpo- 
ral stood rigid. 

" Prepare to march, or blood will be shed. You're 
accused of treason, entering into communication Avith 
his Majesty's enemies, and getti^ig young men commis- 
sions in the Irish brigade in the service of the king of 
France. Get ready, prepare to march ; now come along, 
will you ?" 

" I'm ready," said O'Breen stoutly, " Mary and 
Eileen, don't cry, darlints ; never fear, I'll come back 
shortly ; I've had nothing to do with it at all, at all !" 

" Shoulder arms !" cried the coi-poral. " March." 

Out of the hoU':e they went, leaving a stricken pair 
behind them. Oh, how sorrowful it looked to sec the 
brave old man, the head of the family, whose word was 
their law, ordered about and out of his own house! How 
was the sanctuary desecrated, and the beautiful place 
trampled down ! That last sight of the old man piss - 
ing out into the night, a soldier on each side of him ; 
how it haunted them ! Their hearts were as though 
their chords had been rudely torn away ; and they had 
no resource or happiness on earth. So they, kneeling, 
invoked it from heaven ; they had too much confined 
happiness to the earth, and then they found that they 
had trusted to a breaking reed ; but as they prayed, 
came strength to endure and hope. 

They had bolted and locked the door after the old 
man's departure, and were still comforting each other 
before retiring to rest, when they hoard stfealrhy foot- 
steps outside, a fhish at the door, and then a short con- 
sultation. Their hearts beat with renewe 1, but gre iter 
because more vague, affright. Then came a knock at 
the door and a disguised voico asking, "A night's 
shelter for a poor wan.ierin' piper and his wife an'child ?" 
There was no answer. Then a woman's voice demanded 
the same thing, " For the love of heaven, the poor chihl^^ 
was starving with the could." The mother and daugh- 
ter drew closer to each other. That voice! no, i\\ it 
was no woman's; had they never heard it before? 
Sun%, it was wonderfully like their neighbour Black's ; 
but, again, had he not sent over word that morning 
that he was going to Limerick, and w* uld be there all 
night ?" These ideas passed with the rapidity of light- 
ning between the two trembling women. But, tliey 
occupied time enough to make those outside impa-. 
tient. 

"Come, come, open the door, or we'll break it in ; 
'lis Captain Rock. We want fire-arms !" he shoutiMl, 
in a loud, menacing voice. Still no answer from with- 
in. The mother and daughter silently strengthened the 
door fastenings, then st-pped lightly towards the bnck- 
d)or. To their hon-or they found it " on the latch" 
only ; it at once occurred to them to slid* out by it. It 
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was clear that the rude besiegers knew not of any but 
the one at which they were. 

** Slip up, Eileen, aa' waken Nora, aisy, aiay." 
" Sure she's at the wak«, mother dear." 
" Dash in the door ! Come, come, Eileen, you're 
wanted," shouted the " womanV voice outside. ** Cap- 
tain Rock wants joa — out with you, we know you're 
there." 

Crash went the first blow on the door ; the stout 
wood shivered. 

" Rock, Rock, huiTah !" shouted voices at back and 
sides of the house, and a confused tramping of a crowd of 
feet was heard round about — approaching the front door. 
A sudden whispering was heard there; evidently the last 
cries emanated from a distinct party, and they gathered 
near the front. Accents of fury and fear were heard, 
especially in the *' woman's" voice ; then a noise of de- 
camping feet, and of a rapidly -approaching crowd. A 
sudden yell of pain, and a loud *^ Rock, Rock, hurrah, 
hurrah !" burst forth. The next thing the perplexed and 
teiTor-struck women could distinguish amid the tramp- 
ing was that the latch of the back-door was being tried. 
How despairingly they congratulated themselves on 
haviag fastened it. Suddenly they recognised the voice. 
** Open, ma'am, sure it's me.'' They warily opened, and 
pulled in the servant Nora ; rapidly bolUag it, they 
cautioned her to be silent for her life. 

" Wis'ia, for why, ma'am ?" said Nora, shockingly 
loud, and with something like triumph in hor voice. A 
quick suspicion eateied Mrs. O'Brien's mini, could 
Nora have tasted anything at the wake ? It nearly 
made her faint, for then wbat werd they to do ? So 
she repeated her caution, told her the assaulr, and de- 
sired her to listen to the tramping outside yet ; every 
moment a new assault might come on. 

" Orra, but Til assault," shouted No* ; '* never miud, 
ma'am ; don't be crying, Miss Eileen ; it's bad enough 
about the poor master, but wishi sure its nothing but the 
cattle that are tramping there, the craiters ! Myself 
and himself —you know I mean 'Loeam — were comin' 
ttp from the wake ; he was to convoy mo home, and 
whin we got near here, the moon gave a glimpse, an' 
we saw min at the door/' 

^^ That's a qnare thing, thinks we, an' we slips along 
the garden wall, an' llsteos, an' .we heard one say to the 
other, ' Now you purtlnd to be a piper,' an' agai^^' do 
you purtind to be Captain Rock.' So as there was only 
three of them there, we thought we might purtind wbere 
thei*e was so much partensions, an' we loosened the poor 
cittle, an' drove them a-tramping through the dark 
round the h luse, an' we hurrahing ' Rock, R>ck 1' an* 
wirra, ma'am if I don't think tliey took us for the rale 
captain after all, an' I do think that 'L^eam drove 
a pitch-fork into the make-bjlieve wife and c.iptain, for 
he gave an awful yell, an' to be sure he will deserve it 
all, an' twicest more, a wisha, whirroo !" cried Nora, 
in a fever of delight and triumph, clasping them alter- 
nately and boih together in her arms. With 'Loeam 
present, they felt that they had n ^thing more to fear, 
more especially as Brun, their brave dog, made bis bark 



heard, returning from the chase, to which he had de- 
voted himself for a quarter of a mile, with all the energy 
of a private speculator. 

CHAPTER IIL 

TnKEE weeks after the arrest of Michad O'Bi-een, and 
the midnight attack upon his hous?, the county coirt- 
house Was thronged by an anxious maltitude. The 
builder of that legal edifice had not expended mach 
anxiety in efforts to provide for the accommodation of 
the audience ; or if ho had, they had proved in vaio. 

Yet, inconvenient as was the position of each indi- 
vidual, when he first introduced himself iuto the nar- 
row seats, it became, as may be imagined, rather more 
S3, when he had to support considerable pi-essure on 
either shoulder, and resignedly, to npbear one or more 
anxious elbows, upon his back and neck. 

"Si— 'lence!" — the judge has entered ; the jnry are 
sworn in. 

Crier : " His gracious M yesty the king, George If., 
versus Michael O'Breen, for that he, contrary to acts in 
that case made and provided, has wilfully and traitor- 
ously essayed to procure, and did procure, a commission 
in the so-called Irish Brigade, a traitorous corps, then 
serving the enemy of his gracious M Jesty, for his in- 
tended son-in-law, Donat O'Brien. Briog forth the 
prisoners 1" 

Then the learned lawyer for the king stated the mat- 
ter of accusation, the heinousness of the offence, and the 
grave responsibility that weighed upon the very intelli- 
gent, YQvy loyal, and very gentleman-like jury, whom 
he then and there had the honour of addreaaiDg. He 
would first prove to his lordship, and the geatlemen of 
th?jury, by tha testimony of an iudbput ably respect- 
able, of a m )st distinguishedly loyal subject, who only 
appeared greatly against his inclinatioQ to give evideaw, 
because his conscience would not permit hi n to be silent 
any longer — he would prove by his testi nony, that the 
prisoner Michael O'Breen had imparted to him his inteu- 
tion. Nixt he would prove, on a fc*stim>ny eqailly 
indisputable, and equally loyal, that he had actaaliycir- 
ried his project into effect, and that the younger pri- 
s mer had been invested with the post, rank and title of 
sub-lieutenant or ensign, in said brigade, with full pow- 
ers to enlist, seduce, and carry beyond the seas, sacli 
subjects of his gracious Majesty, King George the 
Second, as might be disaffected or unguarded. Ue 
would now call the first witness, Ezekicl B:ack. 

Conversing in a low tone with a man, whose consti- 
tution seemed to have met with sad usage in life, 'Zekitl 
Black stood ; now looking slightly startled at the snddcn 
mention of his name. He seemed to have been ill, for 
ho had to bo helped up to the witness-box. 

" My lord and gentlemen of^the jury," said the 
lawyer for the prosecution, " yon behold before you the 
effect of conacience" (Zeky Black's suspicious eye turned 
on him, uneasily) " you behold here a man who has ha i a 
severe struggle with himself to unveil » hideous crime 
in his neighbour. Ezekiel Black, state what the pri- 
so ler tjld you touching his trcasjuablo desi^us*" 
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£zekiel Black. — " For why should I do aaght or 
aojthing to Injare my good neighbour? I beg to be let 
oflf. It may only have been in jest. But — "* 

The Judge. — '' Witness, yon have.becns«orn to tell 
the truth, the whole tmth, and nothing bat the truth. 
Tell it) sir, this instant, or, egad" (the judge was of an 
ofd and unpleasant school) *'* we'll have you laid in his 
place. No sympathy with tre^ison, sir, ha !" 

Ezekiel Black, taming a vindictive, bat, as it were, 
a deprecatory look at old O'Breen : " Well, my lord and 
geotlemen, I happened to be at this prisoner^d one night, 
io the early part of the year. None were there but our 
(wo selves. The prisoner informed, me that he was 
powerful with a colonel of the brigade, an 1 that he was 
aboat procariug a commission for Djnat O'Brien, his 
ia tended son-in law, and that if I desired, he would get 
me BOTBJpated ; which I declined timorously, for I was 
afeard of his hasty temper. Then he threatened me." 

Counsel for the defence. — ** My •lord and gentle- 
men of the jury, we will prove this man's evidonec a 
vile perjury. It is true there was a conveisation ; it is 
QQtrae that aoy ill^^gal proposition was made; it is true 
none were preient in the apartmont ; but the prisoner's 
wife, here present^ heard every word from an adjoining 
apartment — " 

Counsel for the prosecution. — " I protest against 
this, till my witnesses are heard ; besides, we all know 
what value to attach to a wife's evidence, when her 
familjr's endangered." 

Counsel for the defence. — **I appeal then to his 
lordship to make the witness sit down ; he has been 
standing there disrespectfully." 

His Lordship. — "Sit down, witness, sit down, sir. 
Eh ? What? If yon don't sit down without that sham- 
bling pi*etence, I'll order you off the table, sir. Go 
down, this instant, sir," to Ezekiel who, after several 
prairie-worthy bat vain attempts, stood up io despair. 
^* Take him into custody for contempt of court." 

Coansejl for the prosecution. — " My lord and gentle- 
men of the jnry, I am informed by lasPwitness that 
he meant no disrespect, inasmuch as he was uaable to 
perform the court's behest, on account of an accidt^ntal 
fall depriving him the power of a leg — a fall which 
he received in endeavouring to rescue a dumb favour- 
ite from a torrent. My next winess shall complete the 
chain of evidence, and thoroughly vindicate my last 
witness's statement. Job Slocum !" 

Here the individual with whom Ezekiel had been in 
conversation, made a sudden rush forward, but quickly 
stopping, he m trched up with preternatural gravity. 

"Your name is Slocum?" — The witness had one 
sboolder considerably higher than the other; so, an the 
elevated shoulder, was Lex i his interrogator, he ''slued 
himself round and imparted in a confideutial voice, 
that bis name was ''Job Slocum." 

"What's your basiness ?" 

Witness — " Wall, ah, d'ye see, I've been suthings in 
my time, an' I don't know why you should ax — " 

" Are you not a sea-captain ?" 

Witness coufiJently, and apparently ranch rclioved — 



" Yes, I is." 

•* And you, walking out one evening, accid^ntaUv saw 
both Slid prisoners meet in the rained abbey by the sea- 
coast with sevoral foreigners, and there heard the elder 
prisoner state his treasonable intentions, which were ac- 
cepte 1 by the foreigners aud Douat O'Breen ?** 

Witness rising from the chair, aud steadying him- 
self upon his legs — " Yes, I did, sirtenly, there to meet 
on sea-coast, state his 'tentions — Danat O'Brien and h'.s 
daughter, made a hinsigu of both." 

Counsel for defence, iimoceatly. — " Do you mean of 
Doaat O'Brien and his daughter ?*' 

Witness, "s'ueing" rouud to him, and shutting hts eye 
emphatically — *' Yis, I" (h»re he ciught a glim^jse of 
Zeky in the court, shaking his head an 1 frawuiui;) I 
doant — doaut ee be d<>iu that, eh ? all right, Yis I 
doant Sir," sitting down with great gravity. 

Counsel fur the prosecution. — "My lord, I protest 
against being interrupted by the counsel fo:* tlie defcu o 
before hii time. But nv)w, my lord, I have dono with 
this witness; he may go do vn.'* 

Counsel for the defenf!^. — " Stay a moment. Now 
witness, upon your oath, on your solemn oath, Sir, who 
did you hear talk'ng of giving this title of eu?igu to 
Donat O'Brien r 

Witness arose and steadied himielf sternly upon hii 
wavering knees. It was too evident that the air of the 
court was developing the incipient intoxication wivh 
which he had entered it. ilo attempted to told his arm:^, 
and look at his inteiTogator, but hi:t arms slid down by 
his fride^. Uis friend Zeky had man igcd to sidle over 
near him, (he had not been remov^^d from court ou a > 
CO ant of the crowd,) and now stood cl >so by the table. 
Witness shut one of his ^ytSt aud his face a^ain as- 
sumed that druuken look of preteru iturat wisdom, cha- 
racteristic of the inebriate ; but ho seemed to want a 
guiding string. Suddenly his eyes fell on his patron, 
and stooping do^vn all at ouce, he put his ai-m rouud his 
neck, despite his struggles. 

" 'Ei%," s lid be, iu a lachrymose au 1 pathetic tone, 
'^ 'Ere he is, and was, and shall be. ' Twa^ he, my 
noble friend, as told me all, why not ? he ii a very 
noble friend as should kno^v it better nor a siranger iu 
this 'ere country, as I is, and allers was. I'll stand by 
him, my lord," said he, turning and speaking coufidi;i^ly 
to the-Judge ; " no other shall get the credit on't, and I 
tell ye as it happened ; we met in Limerick, aud he 
called I into a tavern, and told I all 'bout it, and st od 
hansum' ; so 1 'greed ; 1 'greed ut oace to dj wol*s 
right." 

The crowd burst into a roar and cl eer at this dis- 
closure of villauy, and the judge, irritated at such a de- 
monstration, had Job Slocum seized upon at ouoe, and 
was about to pronounce summary sentence fo * their com- 
mittal, when the counsel lor the defence called his atten- 
tion to the fact, that he had witnesses to produce. 

Judge. — "We've had enough of witnesses; thocaae has 
evidently been trumped up ; a clumsy case, sir, very." 

Counsel — " My lord, these witnes-e^ are to testify 
that the man, Ez kiel Hlackdii, on tlij nig'it oa wliioU 
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O'Breen waa taken up, attempt barglary on his house, in 
order to carry away his daughter. Tnis is the true 
reason has made him try to impose upon your lordship 
and the intelligent gentlemen of the jury. Mrs. O'B.een, 
a truthful witness, will prove that Ezeklel Block's ac- 
count of the conversation in the kitchen was utterly false. 
Eileen O'Breen will prove that she recognised the 
voice of the aforesaid Black, de.uanding admission, at hi^ 
midnight attempt at burglary. Tne servant Nora will 
swear that the glimpses she has had of the burglar's face 
outjfide, wereeno igh to raike her believL* thit *twas he. 
But here, my lord, is an unmistakable witness, '* and h>3 
t rew down the iron head of a pitch-fork on the table, 
to the great interest and amusement of the spec- 
t.itors. 

" That, my lord, or a wound caused by it, was what 
made him disobey yoar lordship ; and now we will pro- 
cee 1 to examine the witnesses," — with which we n ^e.l not 
tt ouble our readers. It doubtless was fully rep >rtei in the 
bcal p^ipers ; anl if any of our readers have a file of 
them, and patience to " try back," he m \y or may not 
find how E^ekiel Black ^as transported, for th3 
period of hfs natural life, and Job Slocnm for seven 
years. If, perhaps, he should look studiously through the 
column set apart for births, deaths, and Tnirriages, he 
might also (or might not) find thU Eileen 0*B een and 
Donat O'Brien were united in holy m itrimony, and th it 
the name of O'Breen increased --^-ah, and decreased also. 

G. S. 



HOW TOURISTS " DO'' IRELAND. 

It has been remarked of large ciiies generally, and of 
London in particular, that their native residents, as a 
rule, are less acquainted with the '^ lions" whicli sur- 
round them, than strangers who may have paid a flying 
visit to the place. 

Of the tourieti who have ** done*' Ireland, and fa- 
voured us with their impression"^, it may be said that 
they appear to have seen things which we could not 
see, though for many years past we have travelled th3 
length and breadih of the land, by r .ilwiy, boat, co^ch, 
car, and omnibus, or by that more ancient, but as we h >ld, 
equally dignified mode of progression, commonly styled 
" tramping.'' Mr. and Mrs. S. C Hall, Barrow, Myles, 
Manners, Thackeray, and other writers of name, have 
left us their " impressions," coupled frequently' with 
what, no doubt, they have pleased to consider as a little 
good advice to " Paddy and his Wife." 

To any Irishman of feeling, there is something highly 
offensive in the patronising air which writers of the 
-class referred to, almost invariably assume when treat- 
ing on subjects of which very frequently they posses 
not even a superficial knowledge. But this is not the 
only grievance of which we would complain. It would 
seem to be required of such writers that their book or 
piper, as it may|be, should be largely enriched with smirt 
imaginary descriptions of people or places. Caricature, 
not Truth, is required for the English market, and we 
shall see that the supply is equal to the demand. 



Even writers friendly to Ir.>land cannot get oat of 
the prevailing fashion. Tiie following description of 
Larry Moore, the Bannow boatman, is from the pen of 
a well-known Irish authoress, and we give it as a fair 
specimen of the kidd of writing which oar neighbours 
relish when the subject is Irish : — " His lower garments 
have evidently once been trousers — ^blue trousers ; but, 
as Larry when in m )tion is amphibious, they have ex- 
perienced the decaying effects of salt water, and do\v 
only descend to the knee, where they terminate in no- 
equal fringes. Indeed, his frieze jacket is no grc.it 
things, being much rubbed at the elbows, and no won- 
der, for Larry, when awake, is ever employed either in 
pelting the sea galls (who, to confess the truth, tre^t 
him with very little respect), rowing his boat, or wat<:h- 
ing the circles formed on the surface of the calm waters 
by the large or small pebbles he throws into it ; and, 
as Larry, of course, rests his elbows on the rocks while 
performing these exploits, the sleeves must wear, f»r 
frieze is not impenetrable stuff. His hat is a natural 
curiosity, composed of sunburnt straw, banded by a mis- 
shapen ribbon, and famished by red "delisk," — ^redand 
green ; his cutty pipe, stuck through a slit in the brim, 
which bends it directly over his left eye, and keeps it 
* quite handy, without any trouble.* His bushy, reddish 
hair, persists in ob-itinately pushing its wayoutofeTcrv 
hole in his extraordinary hat." . 

Now, we must say, beyond all fear of contradiction, 
that this Larry Moore must have been a most extraordi- 
nary character. How he could have performed the-e 
" exploits" of " rowing his bo it," *' pelting the seagnllN*' 
&c., &c., &c., while his elbows rests upon the rock^^. is 
a subject of curious speculation which we respectfnik 
refer to the learned. Here, too, we have the 8te^eot)^)•'d 
hat of the stage Irishman, with its holes, and the 
inevitable " cutty pipe stuck through a slit in the 
brim." We would ask any honest person in the lei>t 
acquainted with the country, whether our meu anl 
youths of the labouring class, or indeed of any class, ar" 
in the habit of carrying their dhudeens upon the out^iil- 
of their hats f We know well what the reply would 
be. Indeed the baloved pipe is kept " quite handy" in 
a position much nearer the Irishman's heart, yet wli;it 
caricature of " Paddy" would be complete without the 
mythical cutty, either, as in the case of Lany, stud 
through a slit in the brim, or confined to the hat by a 
band. It is a matter, we admit, of very little impor- 
tance, whether the pipe be carried upon the Irishman > 
hat or in his waistcoat pocket, but it is curious to ob- 
serve how uniformly our caricaturists insist on the pre- 
valence of the former practice, an arrangement by-tho- 
bye, which in all our travels, north, south, east anl 
west, in Ireland, we have never once had the observa- 
tion to detect. If writers, admittedly friendly to Irclaul 
can thus give a loose rein to their fancy, and descri f 
" the thing which is not," in order to rivet the attention 
of their readers, we may expect something, if possi't! % 
even more strained from the pens of foreign professional 
"chiels," who come and see, and "do" the coantry 
with a view of making as much of their '-notes" as the 
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poblisher cau be induced to hand over. Mr. Kobi, who 
has generally been described as a very observant travel- 
ler, some few years ago favoured us with a visit. In 
due time, a book on Ireland, from his pen, is published 
— ^from which book we make the following extract, for 
the length of which we must apologise to our readers : — 
'* The rags of Ireland" writes our visiter, "'are quite as 
remarkable a phenomena as the ruins ; as an Irishman 
seems to live in a house as long as it remains habitable, 
so he drags the same suit of clothes abocft with him as 
long as the threads will hold together. * * <, * No 
rags so completely worn away, so completely reduced to 
dust upon a human body, are elsewhere to be seen — at 
the elbows, and at all the the other comers of the body 
the clothes hang like the drooping petals of a faded 
rose." (Beautiful simile!) " The edges of the coat are 
formed into a sort of fringe, and often it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish the inside from the outside of a 
coat, or the sleeves from the body. The legs and arms 
are at length unable to find their accustomed way in and 
out, so that the drapery is, every morning, disposed after 
a new fashion ; and it might appear a wonder how so 
many varied fragments are held together by their va- 
rious threads, were k not perfectly a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the coat be made to serve for breeches, 
or the breeches for coat." 

But perhaps Mr. liohl did not see, or could not 
notiie, the garment in question. He seems to have been 
absorbed in the idea of Irishmen, as a body, being 
dressed, not in the working-man's dress, but in the 
wreck of the gentleman's ; that is, that the clothes which 
are usually worn by our farmcis and labourers, the 
'' dre^s coat," for instance, with its long tail, useless 
collar, and flapping sides, is actually an article that had 
at one time moved in what Pecksniff calls "society," in 
fact that, as a general rule, Pat had on his back the 
work of some highly-talented and distinguished artist, 
residing, perhaps, not far from Regent Street. It is 
a very common mistake made by superficial writers, 
when touching upon the subject of Irish male attire, 
that the body-coats of our peasantry are the cast-offs 
of gentlemen, or at least of people of some conditi- n, 
and Mr. Kohl could not get out of the old tramway of 
error. A slight exercise of that power of observation 
for which he has at least the credit, would have shown 
him that the cloth, is evidently of home manufacture, 
and that though the coat be " swhI low-tailed," it is in 
other respects a very different article from that which 
a gentleman usually exhibits at an evening party. 
But " there are none so blind as thoic who won't see," 
and our author, no doubt, felt the necessity of spicing 
his narrative, at Pat's expense, to suit the taste of his 
readers. Had Mr. Kohl visited even a few of the cabins 
in almost any district of Ireland, which he |.rofesses to 
describe, he might have seen the process of cl«*th manu- 
facture in full operation, — the combing, carding, 
epinning', and weaving, and his ears might have been 
refreshed with many an ancient Celtic air, with which 
the women and girls, engaged in a portion of the work, 
usually make the time pass cheerily. He might even 



have seen the coui.ty t«ilor at work, cutting and biitc'.- 
ing some of tliese veiy '* dress coats" which he mistakes 
for cast-off gentlemen's apparel. 

After ^reading such a description of the Irishman's 
dress^mind, reader, the remarks refer not to the rags 
of some wretched beggar-man, but to the ordinary dress 
of our fellow-countrymen, — we must wonder at the cool- 
ness of the observant traveller. But he is not yet done 
upon the subject of coats. After mMking the discovery 
that Paddy's coat is not the dress of a working man, 
but the wreck of that of a gentleman, he proceeds-— 
** Often oue-halfof the swallow-tail is gone, and the 
otiier half may be seen, drooping in widowed sorrow 
over its departed companion, whom it is evidently pre- 
pared to follow on no very distant day. It seems never 
to occur to the owner, when one of these neglected flaps 
hangs, suspended only by a few thread?, that half-a 
dozen stitches would renew its connection with the pa- 
rent coat, or that one bold cut would, at all events, p'lt 
it out of its ^lingering misery. No; morning after 
morning, he draws on the same coat, with the tail 
drooping in the same pity-inspiring condition, tUl the 
doomed fragment drops at last of its own accord, and 
is left Ijing in the street.'* 

Mr. Kohl must, indeed, have an extraordinary taste 
for the description of rags. We who know, or think , 
we know, the country pretty well, have never been able 
to discover in the apparel of Paddy, the fringed retiquiao 
so particularly described. We have laboured nnder'the 
impression, that except in the case of an odd beggarman, 
who has reasons for his ragged ness, the Irish working 
man usually possesses a very commodious garment 
which he styles "coatamore," and from which many 
gentlemen of wealth and position liave their great 
travelling coats designed ; and right comfortable pro- 
tections they are, with their ample capes of native 
frieze, and flowing skirts, which usually descend below 
the knee. In fact, the ^' coatamore" may be considered 
as the successor and representative of the famous mantle, 
once unixersally adopted in Ireland, and against tho 
wearing of which-^because it was so useful and na- 
tional an article of dress — Spender, was pleased to 
devote a chapter, perhaps not the least characteristic in 
his often-quoted " S ate of Ireland." — 

" For, it is a fit house for an outlaw, a meete bed for a 
i*eljel, and an apt cloak for a thief. In summer he cau 
wear it loose, in winter he can wrap it close ; and ut all 
times he can use it ; never heavy, never cumbersome. " 

We do not, of course, wish to intimate that no second 
or third hand clothes are imported to Ireland from the 
" sisti r country." There can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable traffic in such articles exists, but the pur- 
chasers arc not the peasantry, or indeed c amtry peoplo 
at all. In large cities in Ireland, in Dublin and Cork 
for instance, there are many dealers in left-off clothes ; 
but their customers are almost invariably townspeople, 
humble persons of small means, who, however, must to 
a ceriain extent ke^p up appearance\ Mr. Kohl, coidd not 
get out of the beaten track — he must write of rags, rags, 
rags ; and it is not diflicult to trace the source of his innpi- 
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ration. A former tourist, a Mr. Willis, in his ** Pencil- 
lings by the Way,** had evidenily strncfc»the key-note, 
and the rags must be done to perfection, or the book 
would not claim that satisfactory attention on the other 
»ide of the Channel which would make the matter a 
profitable speculation. He was also preceded by a 
Mr. Barrow, who has certainly had the honesty to admit 
that in some part*^ of Ireland the prospect was cheei ful 
enough — that his gratification was great at finding the 
people of Antrim, for instance, cheerful, well-behaved, 
and generally well -clothed. 

From " the Scenery and Antiquities of Irekui'l," 
written by Willis, and illustrated by Bartlett, we make 
the following elegant extract : — 

" As we drove into Drogheda we entered a crowd, which' 
I can only describe as suggesting the idea of a miraculous 
advent of rags. It was market day ; and the streets were 
so thronged that you could scarce see tlie pavement except 
under the feet of the horses, and the public square was a 
sea of tatters. Here, and all over Ireland, 1 could but 
wonder where and how these rent and fritt-ered habiliments 
had gone through the preparatory stages of wear and tear. 
There were no degrees— nothing above rags to be seen in 
coat or petticoat, waistcoat or breeches, cloak or shirt. 
Even the hats and shoes were in rags ; not a whole covering, 
even of the coarsest material, was to be detected on a 
thousand backs about us : nothing shabby, nothing thread- 
bare, nothing mended, except here and there a hole in a 
* beggar's coat stuffed with straw. Who can give me the 
genealogy of Irish rags ? Who took the gloss from these 
coats, once broadcloth ? Who wore them ? Who tore them? 
Who sold them to the Jews ? (for, by the way, Irish rags 
are fine rags, seldom frieze or fustian) . How came the tat- 
ters of the entire world, in short, assembled in Ireland ? for 
if, as it would seem, they have all descended from the backs 
of gentlemen, the entire world must contribute to maintain 
the su))ply.** 

This is indeed a very sad account of Paddy's ward- 
robe, but we happen to know the people and district 
thus descanted on pretly well, and thns we can safely 
affirm that Mr. Willis never saw what he has thus 
described. Mark, reader, his account of the beggars of 
the then and still flourishing town of Drogheda. 

" I had been rather surprised at the scarcity of beg- 
gars in Belfast, but the beggars in Drogheda fully came 
up to the traveller's descriptions. They were of eveiy 
possible variety. At the first stop the coach made in the 
town, we were very near rnnning over a blind man, who 
knelt in the liquid mud of the gutter (the calves of his 
legs covered by the pool, and only his heels appearing 
above), and held up in his hands the naked and footless 
stumps of a boy's legs. The child sat in a wooden box, 
with his back against the man's breatt, and ate veiy 
unconcernedly of a loaf of bread, while the blind exhi- 
bitor turned his face np to the sky, and waving the 
stumps slightly from side to side, keptnp a vociferation 
for charity that was heard above all the turmoil of the 
market-place*. When we stopped to change horses,- 
the entire population, as deep as they could stand, at 
least, with any chance of being heard, held out their 
hands, and in every conceivable tone and mode of ar- 
resting the attention, implored charily. The sight was 
awful ; old age in shapes so hic'eou^ I should tlink the 



mo'-t horrible nightmare never had conceived.. Tic 
rain poured down upon their tangled and uncovered head?, 
seaming, with its cleansing torrents, faces so hollow, so 
degraded in expression, and withal so clothed with fiHh 
and neglect, that they seemed like features of which 
the very owners had long lost, not only care, but con- 
sciousness ^nd remembrance ; as if in the horrors of 
want and idiotcy, tbey had anticipated the corrupting 
apathy of the grave, and abandoned everything except 
the hunger .which gnawed them into memory of ex- 
istence. The feeble blows and palsied fighting of 
these hag-like spectres for the pence thrown to them from 
the coach, and the howling, haroh, and unnatural voices 
in which they imprecated on each other in the fury of 
the struggle, have left a remembrance in my mind, 
which deepens immeasurably my fancied tuidir of human 
abandonment and degradation. God's image ao blasted, 
so deflle(^, so sunk below the ^ beasts that perish,' I 
would not have believed was to be found in the same 
world with hope,^ 

This indeed is '' doing^ Ireland with a yengeance, 
and we are less surprised at the gross falsehood of the 
account, than at the daring of the writer, who mu^t 
have known that many of his readers, even in England 
would give his account of perhaps the most comfortable, 
and certainly the ri.hest district in Ireland, its proper 
name. 

The idea of people stopping the holes in their dres^ 
with straw, is excessively rich and original. The streets 
were so thronged, that he could not see the pavements, 
except under the feet of the horses 1 Wonderful man, or 
rather wonderful horses with the transparent feet. No 
degrees of ruin, nothing shabby, nothing threadbare, 
nothing mended, except the holes stopped with straw ! 
Really Mr. Willis, yon should have looked a little shar- 
per. Where were the rich well-to-do gentlemen who, to 
our own knowledge, attend this very market, for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling stock ? Where were the fat, 
comfortable Meath farmers? where the jobbers with 
their generally well-lined pockets, men who can freight 
steamers with livestock for the markets of almost every 
considerable city or town in England? We think yoa 
may '* go down Sir," though not to posterity, aa a con- 
scii ntious truth-telling writer. 

Barrow's book is everyway less oflfen-ive to Irish- 
men than either of the two which we have noticed. 
Its author gives, however as a trontispiece, a rank 
caricature of an Irish jann ting-car, drawn, we regret to 
say, by our jujetly- celebrated countryman, DanielMacliso. 
The machine represented never existed, except in the 
imagination of the painter, and Mr. Barrow's descrip- 
tion of our natioual vebiole was evidently mannfactored 
by him, in order to introduce a smart saying supposed 
to have been made by a jarvey, in his definition of an 
outside car, as distinguishing it from an inside car. 
— viz. that the former had its wheels inside, while 
the latter had its wheels outnde. In order to be 
very smart he describes the well of an Irish car as being 
usually full of water. By the by, onr cars seem usually 
to attract the attention of writers upon IrLsh subjects. 
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EDglisbmeo geoerallj cannot nnderstond them. We see 
tonrists from the sUter isle, ivhen driTing through onr 
streets, convulsively clutching the driver's box or the back 
of the seat, in mortal fear of their legs being knocked off 
by s<Mne passing vehicle. In drawings, the outside car 
IS always caricatured, as is also its driver, who is almost 
invariably represented in tatters, and with the pipe 
stuck in the band of a shocking bad hat>. VThj this 
should be the case we cannot say, for beyond question 
our jarveys are as decent a set of men of thtfr cI^b as 
can be foond elsewhere. Were they dirty or ragged 
to nearly the degree represented in the ordinary carica- 
ture, or were their vehicles or harness out of condition, 
they would soon have to qq)ear before a magistrate. 
But we cannot be allowed fair play in ^ther litera* 
ture or art. A friend of ours, possessed of very conside- 
rable information on subjects connected with the natural 
bistoiy and scenery of Ireland, visited London in the 
course of last summer. He there met an old acquaintance, 
who was about investing a large sum of money in 
the purchase of a large painting in oil, said to represent a 
well-known scene at KiUamey. It was proposed that 
both gentlemen should proceed to the artist's studio, and 
that our friend, who was supposed to be quite skilled in 
the scenery of Ireland in general, and in that of Kil- 
iamey in particular, dionld^ve an opinion as to the 
correctness of the work, Whey went accordingly, and 
tiie picture is produced, a large composition, of more than 
an average degree of merit, but as unlike any view about 
Killamey as could well be. However, there were rocks, 
water, mountain, and an abundance of wood, and on a 
sward sloping to the lake's edge, a pic>nic party of very 
innocent and inta^sting-looking young ladies and gen- 
tlemen at dinner. This, our readers, will suppose was 
a very appropriate passage in the foregiound of a sup- 
posed representation of one of the greatest show-places in 
Ireland — ^but there was another figure in the picture, half 
hidden by foliage, leaning over a rock, and levelling a 
blunderbuss at the unsuspecting revellers — a native is 
represented. His dress, of course, was rags (rags 
again); his hat exhibited the regulation number of 
boles, and of course there was the everlasting pipe ! 
My friend remonstrated with the painter, but all was 
in vain. He was quite sure of selling the picture 
through the introduction of that little passageso strongly 
objected to ; for did not such affairs take place in Ire- 
land every day ? " By Jove, sir, that blunderbuss will 
sell the picture I" We are happy to say it did not, on 
that occasion. 

We commenced this little notice of t^ How Tourists 
* Do' Ireland," when Ireland is concerned, by stating 
that the writers appear to have seen many wonderful 
things which a native could not see. What wonderful 
manner of men must they be — ^not to have come and 
made such astounding discoveries; but to have been 
able to cram so many often ingeniously devised mis- 
representations into a few little books. 



WINTER MORNING, 

BEFORE DAYBREAK 

Save the quick patter of descending hail 
A solemn, gloomy silence holds the world. 
Above me, and around, a suUen, cheerless 
Void of changeless black ; deep, dense, dim. No star, 
Nor ray of star ; not e'en the glance of meteor. 
Air, earth and sea are blaok ! 0, gk>rious 
Light, thou mirror of great nature, in which 
The Godhead sees his w<»-ks ; celestial 
Voucher of omnipotence, how joyless 
Were this world without thy cheering beams, 

DAYBREAK. 

Behold where yonder in the murky east 
1 he faintly greyish glimmer of the dawn 
Relieves the broad opaque ; aud as a sloggard, 
Morning lifts her lids and closes tbem again. 
At length aroused by the circling hours, , 
She leaves h&r bed, unwilling to reveal 
Her drowsy face, portentous of a day 
Most bleak and bitter. Ck>uds of sickly white 
Precede the struggling gleams of distant day. 
While felon-favouring darkness steals away 
From the pursuing strides of searching light 

'TIS dawn ; and ever the awakening earth 
Aurora breathes in chilling exhalations. 
How different she now seems, vested in alb 
Of white ; her whilome rosy fingers cramped 
And hueless ; and her brows so lately wreathed 
With flowers ; encircled with diadem 
Of glittering sparks that mock the diamond ; 
Unreal lustre theirs ; 'tis like the gUre 
That, for a moment occupies the eye 
Of man but late departed. 

In indistinct perspective 
The barren bleakness of the distant hills 
Shews out ; while their jagged sides impregnable 
To storms, look wintry as the season. 
Forth from beneath Uie fuel-making furze, 
Silvered with hoar frost, creeps the wily fox, 
Eying with cautious glance the hills around ; 
And as the clarion of the stately cock 
Reverberates in the air, he sniffs the gale, 
And with fell purpose dodges tow'rds the bam 
Where chanticleer exuUing flaps his wings. 
Giving his welcome to the risen day. 

Repulsive frowns old ocean. Over his waves, 
Scanning with hungiy scowl their dismal depths, 
1 he harsh-voiced seagull floats, seeking his morning meal. 
In the offing, lo ! the fisher, seawom 
And weary, drags o'er his crazy wherry's 
Tarless side the net, instinct with ocean's 
Denizens, that upwards spring, as if they 
Would assail their captor, who, snaring, lured 
Them from their free domain. He, reckless, heeds 
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Alas, that I hold thy liring 

And death, within mj hand ! 

Alas, that not I, I only, 

Bat a sonnd has thy heart in command I 

O sleep ! tho' the loneliness crush me, 

And terrors rush in on my 8onl« 

slumber! — shield, sweet angels J 

Uia life from the wakeniDg dole« 



Softly, breathe softly, O wind i* the wood, 

SlamberooB stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 

Lest ye, waken the birds with a warning, 
And the sun should np-soar 
Ere the full time be o er. 

And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 
Harsh laughter from revellers passing, 
too loud I wither and die — 
A sudden turn of the brow — ^a glance. 
One glance — and a low, low sigh. 
fearful chamber of silencQ I 
stillness audibly great I 
hurrying feet at the doorway 
Ye come, ye hare come, too late ! 



LOVE AND REVENGE. 

m THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER. I. 

" Welcome you are, Master 'Zeklel Black, to every- 
thing the house affords. 'Tis not I tAat will renounce 
the fine ould custom of open door and welcoming lintel 
to the stranger, but" — • 

** If you've had wild Injun ways, Mr. O'Breen," re- 
torted 'Zekiel in a harsh voice, (he seemed to feel that 
praise of hospitality was a rrflc ction on himsejif,) if you or 
your forbears had wild Injan ways, the sooner } on get 
over them the better, and the less they're spoken about 
the better." 

" Everything ours is sweet, and everything theirs is 
sour," answered O'Breen, sententiously, *' but, at least, 
we let our friends say their say, and spoke when they 
were done. I was going to say, then, that I look upon 
you as a well-to-do man ; your fathers were so before 
you, and what came from them has not lessened with 
yourself. You have kept the place well, and though an 
old anda good name held it, and maybe, if everything hap- 
pened right, should have held it, all that's a long time 
ago, in the times of wars and trouble. Yon have in- 
creased much in riches, I know, and I know, too, and 
I tell yon plainly to your face — for do man can accuse 
Michael O'Breen of being afraid of saying to one's ra9e 
what he'd say behind his back — I know then, that the 
open door and ready board have not been your ways. 
No matter ; every people to their customs, and I won't 
blame you. But this I tell you, Miister Black, that I 
think my daughter is too yonng to marry yet. And 



what's more, I tbii.k It quite time for you to make haste 
it you intend it at all." 

^' Never said a truer thing In your life, and all yon need 
do besides, is to whisper a word to your daughter Eileeo, 
and I know she'll be obedient to yon. I'm sore she 
wouldn t vex her old father, and that one word fn m you 
would be enough. That's all I've* to say ; she's not 
too young, you know yourself. Last Christmas she 
danced at the ungodly merriment made when her cousiu 
got married ; and they were both of an age." 

<< Ay, sure enough, but maybe she was too young. 
However, I would not do what you want me. I will 
not say a word that would force my poor Eily to act 
against her will, for the king upon his throne. And 1 
think she entertains her own opinions about the sub- 
ject/' 

" You wjll not ?*' 

" I will not." 

'Zeklel Black's sallow face got rigid with suppressed 
passion* A dark expression fell upon it, and from 
under his heavy eyebrows shot a vicious look. The 
two men were seated before a blazing fire in O^Breen'a , 
spacious kitchen, the principal apartment in most farm- 
houses of times past. Behind the old farmer's chair, 
to the right of the jntting hearth-jambs, and in the 
shadow of one of 'them, was the door opening into his 
daughter's apartment ; on the other side lay his own, and 
a ladder sloping across led to the ioft, tenanted at night 
by the house servants. Behind the chair of Ezekiel 
Black, against the northern gable, the *' dresser'* stood, 
resplendent with rows of polished pewter plates and 
drinking vessels. 

Few faces could be more different than those of the 
two sole inhabitants of this kitchen. O'Breen had 
evidently been a man of massive strength ; his face and 
blue eyes bore a kind, open expression ; the white locks 
that fell upon his shoulders told that his youth had gone ; 
but there was great strength of will in that broad brow and 
strongly-marked underface. Ezekiel Black, or Black 
Zeky, as he was popularly called, was rather a loog-faccii 
and broad-beaded individual. His forehead was low, h's 
complexion dark, his eye lustreless. The express i«>ii 
stamped upon his flaccid visage was that of a man's 
who slowly cogitated his way. An idea a little out of 
the common, when uttered in his presence, met with no 
responsive, electric sympathy, no intuitive welcome. It 
was either a puzzle which he succeeded in nearly un- 
ravelling after a time, to his great self-satisfaction, 
or he gave it up as signifying nothing in particular. As 
the deaf and dumb are often found to be very suspicious 
of others, so 'Zekiel Black, dulled in his perceptive sense, 
unwittingly allowed the distrostfulness of his nature to 
shine through the quick, dullish looks, cast sidelong. 

After revolving the answer be had received in his 
mind for about half a minute, and during that time 
his disappointed interest and woanded pride had raised 
a bitter, unbearable rage in his heart, he stood up 
silddenly. 

" Farmer Breen," he said, threateningly, *' my fore- 
bears have all been steadfast aud true to the kings, and 
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my word would go far, for or agamst, in favour or not, 
with respect to people who may be all very peaceable 
seeming and loyal — *'* 

O'Breen started to his feet passionately. **The 
house you're in, 'Zekiel Black," said he, " is mine, and, 
by my father's hand, 'tis, well for .you that *us here you 
otter them words and look that look. By the sun of 
heaven, if it were elsewhei*e, you'd get an answer 
that wonld suit yon better than weak words. You, the 
close, griping, hard-hearted bodagb, to come into any 
bonest man's house to ask his daughter's hand, and 
abuse him if he don't get it ! you, the Cromwellsan son 
of Cromwellian fathers, how dare you to come into the 
house of an Irishman, and boast and threaten with your 
loyalty to the king. Loyalty, inagh ! 'tis much of that 
ye showed, 'tis much of that ye felt, when Charles was 
inarched to the gallows. Out of my house this instant 
you Cromwellian, an' never darken the door again. My 
daughter's engaged, and if she weren% 'tis not you 
would be chosen. Shule ouf, I say.** 

'Zekiel looked at him darkly and virulently a moment, 
and it seemed as if the thought was in his mind to 
oppose the farmer's angry expulsion, by force. But the 
wrathful expression of bis countenance suddenly gave 
place to a more cool, but far more vindictive look, and, 
taking a stride to the door, he turned, with his hand on 
the latch, and answered in a passionless tone — 

'' You've mistaken my meaning. Farmer Breen, you've 
deceived yourself, in troth. What for should I come 
here to menace or threaten you or ypurs ? It wasn't 
in my bead ; but sure all the world knows you're a 
hasty man, and sometimes you know, a hasty person 
may get the wrong end of the story. Your daughter's 
engaged, you say ; well, that's enough for me, and if 
you had said it at firsts I wouldn't have spoken twice. 
But It's not for nothing a man takes a liking. However, 
I'll say no more about it. I never was put U the door 
before ; but you*re a hasty man, and I'll forgive yon, 
Farmer Breen." 

There was little forgiveness in his eye or voice, but 
O'Breen's wrath went down as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and so made him overlook this, in bis desire to atone. 
" Well, now, Master Black, I've not acted like a 
Christian, and you have. I'm very sorry for my words ; 
by my hand, I could not be sorrier, for I would not offend 
any man willingly. You see it's a long engagement 
between iier and young Donat O'Brien — " 

" Donat O'Brien I Ay , wtll, good night. Farmer 
Breen, rU forgive you." 

O'Breen stepped forward to shake hands, but 'Zekiel, 
darting a baleful glance at hirn, pretended not to per- 
ceive his intention, and disa|ipeared, closing the door 
mildly after him. 

The old farmer bolted it, and, returning to the chair 
he had vacated, sat for awhile in meditation. Would he 
or would he not tell his daughter and wife of what 
that evening had happened ? A shake of the head 
gave intimation that he had decided against the idea. 
What use, indeed, was there in troubling their minds 
about the matter at all, he thought. Besides^, Michael 



O'Breen had certain high notions touching the preroga- 
tives of a husband. And if this matter were generally 
luoked upon by the universal comity of women to 
pertain to them of right, and even if they, more than 
their male relatives, habitually occupied their minds, and 
seasoned their conversations with plans, hints, and hopes 
matrimonial^might not this be an usurpation P 
Michael O'Breen allowed no metaphysical subtleties to 
interfere with his decision. He was a hasty man, as 
his self-elected son-in-law had said, and in this matter 
he felt the ^' rights" of the question in a very short space. 
Ite laid vigorous hands on the tongs, lifting up a rad^y 
emiier, and crushed upon it suddenly the dark head of a 
sagacious-looking dhudeen^ (an expressive and altogether 
descriptive Word for a short pipe, bein culoltSe, if we 
derive it from dhu^ bluck, ie. " the little black one.") 
Michael tcok one or two ^' draws," and finding it work 
well, was rejoiced internally, both on account of the 
solace it gave him, and of the unknown triumph which 
he had achieved over his good-natured spouse, on her 
own field. The turf embers flickered up elfishly in glee 
at him, and he looked down pleasantly at their flyi ng 
dances ; till they reminded that he should rake them, 
and that he had got nearly enough of the western herb, 
for it grew late. The cricket's clear, quaint chirp passed 
from one side of the fire to the other, sounding through 
the wide old kitchen with an echo that seemed to stretch 
into the past, and unite the bygone with the present. 
But Michael O'Breen paid littlie heed to it, and the chirp 
grew stilled, as his tongs commenced to rattle over the 
hearth, arranging the fire for its night's repose. 

Ah, Michael! Michael! why did you make so 
noisy a raking ? For, when you did so, you aided in 
your own overthrow. That stealthy sound of feet — ^surely 
a hostile sound ; you heard it not 

The flickerings went down, the kitchen was in dark- 
ness, and the crickets resumed their cheerful, weariless 
chant. But on the next day Michael's self-restrained, 
and, it must be avowed, somewhat consequential air 
before his wife, went for nought. He felt somewhat 
piqued at what he considered her dullness, and let drop 
a mysterious word or two, intending to lead her into a 
sly trap. But Mrs. O'Breen was quite rmiable and in- 
nocent of curiosity that day. None, thank goodness, 
could accuse her of wishing to pry into her husband's 
affairs. She had business enough to do, and a willing 
heart to do it. So Michael, finding himself foiled, re- 
solved to let out the secret gradually to her that even- 
ing. Poor Michael ! he had not the least idea that he, 
in this wrath, had spoken too loud, in answer to 'Zekiel 
Black the previous night ; nor did it enter his frank old- 
heart to imagine that a wife, moved by a double affec- 
tion, would be irresistibly impeded to listen studiously 
when events occur which seem to threaten her dear 
ones in any way. 

CHAPTER II. 

A couple of months passed away — ^last train-bearers 
of old winter's ermine robes — and 'Zekiel Black seemed 
to have forgotlen all about the unpleasant occurrence 
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Alas, that I hold thy liviDg 

And death, within mj band ! 

Alas, that not I, I only, 

Bat a soand has thy heatt in command ! 

O sleep I tho' the loneliness crush me, 

And terrors rush in on my soal« 

slumber!— shield, sweet angels 1 

His life from the wakening dole« 



Softly, breathe softly, O wind i* the wood. 
Slumberous stream, be thy murmur subdued ; 
Lest ye, waken the birds with a warning. 

And the sun should up-soar 

Ere the full time be o er. 
And The Coming be come with an earlier morning. 

Harsh laughter from revellers passing, 

too loud I wither and die — 

A sudden turn of the brow — a glance. 

One glance — and a low, low sigh. 

feaif ul chamber of silencQ I 

stillness audibly great ! 

hurrying feet at the doorway 

Ye come, ye have come, too late ! 



LOVE AND REVENGE. 

m THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER. I. 

" Welcome you are, Master 'Zeklel Black, to every- 
thing the house affords. 'Tis not I tAat will renounc e 
the fine onld custom of open door and welcoming lintel 
to the stranger, but"— 

** If you've had wild Injun ways, Mr. O'Breen," re- 
torted 'Zekiel in a harsh voice, (he seemed to feel that 
praise of hospitality was a n fli ction on himself,) if yon or 
your forbears had wild Injun ways, the sooner } on get 
over them the better, and the less they're spoken abont 
the better." 

" Everything ours is sweet, and everything theirs is 
sour," answered O'Breen, sententiously, ** but, at h^ast, 
we !et our friends say their say, and spoke when they 
were done. I was going to say, then, that I look upon 
you as a well-to-do man ; your fathers were so before 
yon, and what came from them has not lessened Hith 
yourself. Yon have kept the place well» and thongh an 
old anda good name held it, and may be, if everything hap- 
pened right, should have held iS all that's a long time 
ago, in the times of wars and trouble. You have in- 
creased much in riches, I know, and I know, too, and 
I tell you plainly to your face — for no man can accuse 
Michael O'Breen of being afraid of saying to one's fa^ 
what he'd say behind his back — I know then, that the 
open door and ready board have not been your ways. 
No matter ; every people to their customs, and I won't 
blame yon. But this I tell yon. Master Black, that I 
think my daughter is too yonng to marry yet. And 



what's more, I thlLk it quite time for yon to make haste 
if you intend it at all." 

" Never said a truer thing in your life, and all yon need 
do besides, b to whisper a word to your daughter Eileen, 
and I know she'll be obedient to yon. I'm sore she 
wonldn*t vex her old father, and that one word fn myou 
would be enough. That's all Fve* to say ; she's not 
too young, you know yourself. Last Christmas she 
danced at the ungodly merriment made when her cousin 
got married ; and they were both of an age." 

<< Ay, sure enough, but maybe she was too young. 
However, I would not do what you want me. I will 
not say a word that would force my poor Eily to act 
against her will, for the king upon bis throne. And I 
think she entertains her own opinions about the sub- 
ject." 

" You will not ?" 

" I will not." 

'Zekiel Black's sallow face got rigid wiih suppressed 
passion. A dark expresnon fell upon it, and from 
under his heavy eyebrows shot a vidons look. The 
two men were seated before a blazing fire in O'Breen 's , 
spacious kitchen, the principal apartment in most farm- 
honses of times past. Behind the old farmer's chair, 
to the right of the jntting hearth-jambs, and in the 
shadow of one of them, was the door opening into his 
daughter's apartment ; on the other side lay his own, and 
a Isidder sloping across led to the loft, tenanted at night 
by the house servants. Behind the chair of Ezekiel 
Black, against the northern gable, the '' dresser" stood, 
resplendent with rows of polished pewter plates and 
drinking vesseb. 

Few faces could be more different than those of the 
two sole inhabitants of this kitchen. O'Breen bad 
evidently been a man of massive strength ; his face and 
blue eyes bore a kind, open expression ; the white locks 
that fell upon his shoulders told that his yonth bad gone ; 
but there was great strength of will in that broad brow and 
strongly-marked underface. Ezekiel Black, or Black 
Zeky, as he was popularly called, was rather a long-facc«l 
and broad-beaded individual. His forehead was low, h's 
complexion dark, his eye lustreless. Tho expression 
stamped upon his flaccid visage was that of a mau*s 
who slowly cogitated his way. An idea a little out of 
the common, when uttered in his presence, met with no 
responsive, electric sympathy, no intuitive welcome. It 
was either a puzzle which he succeeded in nearly un- 
ravelling after a time, to his great self-satisfaction, 
or he gave it up as signifying nothing in particular. As 
the deaf and dumb are often found to be very suspicious 
of others, so 'Zekiel Black, dulled in his perceptive sense, 
unwittingly allowed the distrostfulness of his nature to 
shine through the quick, dullish looks, cast sidelong. 

Aflter revolving the answer be had received in his 
mind for about half a minute, and during that time 
his disappointed interest and woanded pride had raised 
a bitter, unbearable rage in his heart, he stood up 
sdddenly. 

" Farmer Breen," he said, threateningly, •* my fore- 
bears have all been steadfast aud true to the kings, and 
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my word would go far, for or against, in favonr or not, 
with respect to people who may be all very peaceable 
seeming and loyal — *** 

O'Breen started to his feet passionately. **The 
house you're in, 'Zekiel Black," said he, '^ is mine, and, 
by my father*s hand, 'tis, well for .you that *tis here you 
utter them words and look that look. By the sun of 
heaven, if it were elsewhere, you'd get an answer 
that would suit yon better than weak vrords. You, the 
close, griping, hard-hearted bodagb, to come into any 
bonest man's hoase to ask his daughter's hand, and 
abnse him if he don't get it ! you, tbe Gromwellian son 
of Gromwellian fathers, how dare you to come into the 
house of an Irishman, and boast and threaten with your 
loyalty to the king. Loyalty, inagh ! 'tis much of that 
ye showed, 'tis much of that ye felt, when Charles was 
marched to the gallows. Out of my house this instant 
you Gromwellian, an' never darken tbe door again. My 
daughter's engaged, and if she weren't, 'tis not you 
would be chosen. Shule out, I say." 

'Zekiel looked at him darkly and virulently a moment, 
and it seemed as if the thought was in his mind to 
oppose the farmer's angry expulsion, by force. But the 
wrathful expression of bis countenance suddenly gave 
place to a more cool, but far more vindictive look, and, 
taking a stride to the door, he turned, with his hand on 
the latch, and answered in a passionless tone — 

'' You've mistaken my meaning. Farmer Breen, yoa've 
deceived yourself, in ti-oih. What for should I come 
here to menace or threaten yon or ypnrs ? It wasn't 
in my bead ; but sure all the world knows you're a 
hasty man, and sometimes you know, a hasty person 
may get the wrong end of the story. Your daughter's 
engaged, you say ; well, that's enough for me, and if 
you had said it at firsts I wouldn't have spoken twice. 
But it's not for nothing a man takes a liking. However, 
I'll say no more about it. I never was pnt to the door 
before ; but you're a hasty man, and I'll forgive yon, 
Farmer Breen." 

There was little forgiveness in his eye or voice, but 
O'Breen's wrath went down as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and so made him overlook this, in his desire to atone. 
'' Well, now, Master Black, I've not acted like a 
Christian, and you have. I'm very sorry for my words ; 
by my hand, I could not be sorrier, for I would not offend 
any man willingly. You see it's a long engagement 
between iier and young Donat O'Brien — " 

'' Donat O'Brien I Ay , will, good night, Farmer 
Breen, FU forgive you." 

O'Breen stepped forward to shake hands, but 'Zekiel, 
darting a baleful glance at him, pretended not to per- 
ceive his intention, and disa[>peared, closing the door 
mildly after him. 

The old farmer bolted it, and, returning to the chair 
he had vacated, sat for awhile in meditation. Would he 
or would he not tell his daughter and wife of what 
that evening had happened? A shake of the head 
gave intimation that he had decided against the idea. 
What use, indeed, was there in troubling their minds 
about the matter at all, he thought. Besides, Michael 



O'Breen had certain h^ notions touching the preroga- 
tives of a husband. And If this matter were generally 
luoked upon by tbe universal comity of women to 
pertain to them of right, and even if they, more than 
their male relatives, habitually occupied their minds, and 
seasoned their conversations with plans, hints, and hopes 
matrimonial — might not this be an usurpation P 
Michael O'Breen allowed no metaphysical subtleties to 
interfere with his decision. He was a hasty man, as 
his self-elected son-in-law had said, and in this matter 
he felt the ** rights" of the question in a very short space. 
Ite laid vigorous hands on the tongs, lifting up a rnc^iy 
emiier, and crushed upon it suddenly the dark head of a 
sagacious-looking dhudeen^ (an expressive and altogether 
descriptive word for a short pipp, hein cidolUe^ if we 
derive it from dhu, bluck, i e, " the little black one.") 
Michael tcok one or two " draws," and finding it work 
well, was rejoiced internally, both on account of the 
solace it gave him, and of the unknown triumph which 
he had achieved over his good-natured spouse, on her 
own field. The turf embers flickered up eliishly in glee 
at him, and he looked down pleasantly at their flying 
dances ; till they reminded that he should rake them, 
and that he had got neariy enough of the western herb, 
for it grew late. The cricket's clear, quaint chirp passed 
from one side of the fire to the other, sounding through 
the wide old kitchen with an echo that seemed to stretch 
into the past, and unite the bygone with the presen*^. 
But Michael O'Breen paid little heed to it, and the chirp 
grew stilled, as his tongs commenced to rattle over the 
hearth, arranging the fire for its night's repose. 

Ah, Michael I Michael ! why did you make so 
noisy a raking ? For, when you did so, you aided in 
your own overthrow. That stealthy sound of feet — surely 
a hostile sound ; you heard it not. 

The flickerings went down, the kitchen was in dark- 
ness, and the crickets resumed their cheerful, weariless 
chant. But on the next day Michael's self-restrained, 
and, it must be avowed, somewhat consequential air 
before his wife, went for nought. He felt somewhat 
piqued at what he considered her dullness, and let drop 
a mysterious word or two, intending to lead her into a 
sly trap. But Mrs. 0*Breen was quite i.miable and in- 
nocent of curiosity that day. None, thank goodness, 
could accuse her of wishing to pry into her husband's 
affairs. She had business enough to do, and a willinp^ 
heart to do it. So Michael, finding himself foiled, re- 
solved to let out the secret gradually to her that even- 
ing. Poor Michael ! he had not the least idea that he, 
in this wrath, had spoken too loud, in answer to 'Zekiel 
Black the previous night ; nor did it enter his frank old - 
heart to imagine that a wife, moved by a double affec- 
tion, would be irresistibly impelled to listen studiously 
when events occur which seem to threaten her dear 
ones in any way. 

CHAPTER II. 

A couple of months passed away — last train-bearers 
of old winter's ermine robes — and 'Zekiel Black seemed 
to have forgotten all about the unpleasant occuiTeuca 
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Tf»em not ; striking his auinbeJ and scaly hauls 

Alternately against his fearnonght sides, 

Exciting warmth where all aronnd is chill. 

With anxious eye, hi^h on a beetling cliff, 

His new-made wife looks out, piercing the mist 

To hail his welUkaov^n skiff. The riven clouds 

Scud quickly : lo ! the heaving swell fortells 

A gale approaching. Towards the lowering sky 

The seaman looks distru'^.tful, as the waves 

Surge higher, tossins; his yielding bo<4r. 

To *scape the fary of the gathering storm 

He makes for shore, but all too late — it bursts 

In darkening horror bellowing o'er his head ; ' 

And fiercely rushing from the deep, upsweeps 

The mounting terrors of the sea into 

A sheet of hissing foam. Anear the shore, 

Now loud resoundint? with the mad wave's wrath, 

The unresisting skiff is driven — Now, 

Within the gorge of two tremendous billows 

It seems swallowed. Now high aloft 'tis flung, 

And for a while scuds safely onwaW, till 

The mighty waters burst toppling o'er it, 

And down with awful ruin fierce descend. 

Stru^;gliug amid the war of winds anJ waves, 

Behold the seaman with desp'rate rourigo 

Battling for his life ! No aid, no succour. 

And a raging world of foes around him. 

On the cliff in that dread, awful moinent 

He beholds his wife, and ere the next, sinks 

Buried deep for ever. 

Louder and fiercer roars the rattling tempest, 

As if exulting over haugijty man 

Who dared oppose its might. Shrieking upon 

The beach, alas] the wife, wild as the wind, 

And heedless of its fury, calls upon 

The sea to render back the dead ; almost 

Impugning the Divine decree ! 

Upon the land the swooping storm now revels. 
Scouring the hills and deep secluded vales. 
Trees beniiiug low their naked heads to earth. 
Confess its might, while tumbling torreuts speak 
Aloud its power. Echoes the lordly 
Ilail, the tempests, howl. The church bell tolls 
Destruction to its tower. Yon temple^ 
See, is riven, and the holy shrine lies 
Prone 'neath majists of its fretted dome ! 
Streaming upon the wind, the yellow stoie 
Of autumn fields is scattered. Lo ! the birds 
Of air promiscuous whirled along, while 
Piercing the thick sky, the shafted lightning 
Darts o'er the swollen waters, blasts the oak, 
And sniites to death the image of his Miker ! 
Can wor<ls convey the volleying thnnder peal 
Which seems to rive the very vault of heiv'u I 
The frighted earth feels shaken to the centre. 
The headlong tempest lords it uncontrolled, 
Walking the world in fierce and fearful horror. 

John Duggan. 



LENDERS AND BORROWERS. 

JEWISH AND RIMANLAWS fiESPECTING INSOLVENTS. 

We can nowhere find a more lively picture of the ordi- 
nary condition of the unfortunate debtor than that 
which is given us in tho.. twenty-ninth chapter of £ccle- 
siiiaticus, whose moral and economic lessons are so emi- 
nently cdculated to guide and console in all the ops- 
andJdowns of life. Consideiing the relations of man 
to man, and our mutal dependence on each other, the 
son of Sirach, or, as he is m«re commonly styled, Eccle- 
siasticus, tells us '^ that he who showeth mercy lendeth 
to his neighbour," or, in other words, that the law of 
charity counsels, if it does not compel, the rich and 
affluent m^n to relieve the necessities of bis iniiigent 
brother. Pursuing this train of thought, Ecclesiasiicos 
says : — " Tie that is strongest in hand keepeth the com- 
mandments," or, in other words, he who is liberal- 
handed, generous, and sympathetic, observes that lav 
of charity which obliges us to come to our neighbour s 
assistance when he is hard pressed by want or over- 
taken by adversity. " Lend to thy neighbour m the 
time of his need, and pay thy neighbour again in 
due time." In this passage we clearly see the mntual 
obligations of lender and hp|rrower ; and, in order that 
the latter might lack no mstrnction as to bis duty, 
the inspired penman continues — *' Keep thy word, 
and deal fairly with thy creditor, and thou sbalt always 
find that which is necessary for thee." ContrastiQ;; 
the honest and honourable borrower with the faithless 
and dishonest, the same inspired authority states, '^ that 
many have looked upon a thing lent as a thing foand/' 
disavowing all obligation of restitution, and acting 
as though the loan which had kept them from irre- 
trievable ruin were a thing fjuud on the sea-sh'>re or dog 
up out of the earth. Debtors of this sort, it woald a, - 
pear, were numerous in the days when Ecclesiasticu3 
flourished, two centuries before our era ; but, as he 
wrote for all time^, we must be convinced that his de- 
scriptions were meant not ouly for the people of his 
own period, bnt for tho^e of each succeeding age till 
the final consummation. How applicable to the disho- 
nest borrower in our own times is the passage which 
describes the cajoling, cringing Jew in the days of 
Ecclesiasticus I " Till they receive, they kiss the 
hands of the lender, and in promises ihey hnmble thtir 
voice ;" but when the day for payment comes, ** they 
will ask time, and wiil return tedions and moimaring 
words, and will Complain of the lime," trumping up 
i He excuses, such as dulness of trade, failure of crops 
heavy taxation, wars, and such like ; nay, morp, m 
many instances, when able to acquit themselves, if n^' 
of the whole, at least of part of their obligations, '* they 
will stand off, and will scarce pay one half, counting it 
as if they had found it." IIow graphic and trutiifui is 
this picture, drawn by the in-pired pencil, and wit » 
what convincing force does the same authority tell ui 
that the individual whose neoesi^ities some generous 
man has relieved, from a feeling of pare charily anJ 
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cooimiseration, in many instances repass good with 
evil, nay, and by some secret perverseuess of nature, 
becomes ihe deadliest enemy of his benefactor! ** De- 
frauding him of his mouey, he shall get him for an 
enemy without cause^ and, instead of honour and good 
turn, will repay him injuries." 

The contrasted character of the generoas lender and 
the ungrateful, dishonest borrower, so admirably por- 
trayed in the passages we have quoted from Ecclesias- 
ticus, did not escape the observation of the pagan mo- 
ralists, who took special care to depict both in their 
true Colours, challenging for the defrauded the sympathy 
of the virtuous, and for the ingrate defraudir the exe- 
crutJou of the good and honest section of their reader?. 
Nay, more in order to impress the people at. large with 
a due horror of dishonesty and ingratitude, and to ex- 
pose the heartlessness of those who> willingly forgetful 
of the benefits which they received in the trying mo- 
ment of their distress, repaid good with e\il, some of 
their dramatists exhibited on the pnblic stage repre- 
sentatives of both types — the generous, trusting friend 
and the scheming, tiudulent debtor — doubtless, wiih a 
view to make the spectators compassionate the one and 
detest the other. Thus, for example, Plaulus, in a 
comedy, entitled Capitui, makes one of his personages 
moralise as follows : — " So it is with the great mass of 
mai.kiud, whilst asking for what they cannot do 
witLout they are good and honest ; but the moment 
tliey get what they ask, from good they bvCome the very 
worst, and most fraudulent." And in another piece called 
Tj'inummiesy we find one of his heroes expressing simi- 
lar sentiments thus : — " Now-a-days, if any one lends 
let him look upon his money as lost; for should you 
ask repayment, you will discover that you have either 
forfeited your property or found an enemy. The talent 
that I lent cost me a friend, and btught me haired." 
In the same strain does Aristophanes, another writer of 
comedies, show up the ingratitude and roguery of bor- 
rowers in his day ; and nothing can exceed the sly, hu- 
morous sarcasm which we find in a dialogue between 
two of hifl personages— Socrates and Strasilces — whoi» 
he introduces in this fashion : — 

*• Socrates— Does thy memory serve thee ? 

" Strasilces— Ay faith, in a double sense— for if any- 
thing is due to me, my memory is wonderfully good ; but if 
I owe anything, it is wonderfully bad." 

Deplorable as were the relations between creditor 
and debtor in the pagan times, and so universal was the 
dishonesty of the latter, if we may credit the most 
celebrated ol their wtiters, far D^oise indeed was the 
c udition of those who placed money in the hands of 
trustees. We might multiply quotati*B to prove thnt 
breach of trust was a fact of every-day occuncnce 
among the pagans, and that honesty or principle, as it 
i.H called, found no biding place in the world till Chris- 
tianity came to establish the grand doctrine of rewards 
and punishments. Juvenal will always be regarded as 
a faithful painter of the manners of the times in which 
he lived, and authority tuch as his has never been 



questioned when exposing the vices of the Roman peo- • 
pie, whom be knew so thoroughly. Let us hear him 
on the subject of breach of trust, and show from the 
few passages we subjoin how wide-spread, among 
other vices, was that of dishonesty among the Romans, 
and how little confidence anyone of them could place 
in another. Bantering a certain Calvinus, whose trus- 
tees had robbed him of his property, the great satirist 
strives to reconcile him to his loss, and gives us an 
insight into the reckless mode of protesting^ by which 
tnu?t-breakers were in the habit of absolving themselves 
from all responsibility — 

" And doet thou at a trivial loss repine I 

What if another cry, a friend isi thine. 

Is stript of ten times more 1 a third, agaiu, 

Of what his bursting chest would scarce contain ! 

For His #0 common in this age of ours. 

So easy to contemn the Immortal Powers, 

That can we but elude man's searchinff eyes, 

We laugh to scorn the witness of the skies. 

Mark with how bold a voice and fixed a brow 

The villain dares his treachery disavow ! 

By all the hallow^ orbs that flame above, 

I HAD IT NOT ! by the red bolts of Jove. 

By the winged shaft that laid the centaur low, 

By Dian*8 arrows, by Apollo's bow, 

By the strong lance that Mars delights to wield, 

By Neptune's trident, by Minerva s- shield. 

And every weapon that's to vengeance given 

Stores the tremendous magazine of heaven, — 

Nay, if I had, I'll slay this son of mine, 

And eat his head soused in Egyptian brine." 

In such a state of society *tis hard to in^agine bowmen 
of wealth, or even moderate mean.«, could place any re- 
liance in each other ; for indeed, as we learn from the 
satire which we have been quoting, honesty was re- 
garded as something maivellous, as Juvenal himself 
tells us in the following passages : — 

"Now, if a friend, miraculously just, 

Restores the pledge with all its gathered rust, 

' 'lis deemed a present worthy to appear 

Among the wonders of the Tuscan year — 

A prodigy of faith which threats the state, 

And a ewe lamb can scarcely expiate, — 

Struck at the view, if now I chance to see 

A man of ancient worth and probity. 

To pregnant mules the monster I compare, 

Or fish upturned beneath the wondering share." 

Let us now give our readers some idea of the man- 
ner in which the Jews and the ancient Romans dealt 
with their insolvent debtors. As for the former, it was 
customary with them to commit debtors to prison, either 
with a view to prevent them from eluding their credi- 
tors, or to punish their dishonesty according to the old 
maxim — " qui non habet in cere^ luat in corpore^^ or, 
in other words — he who cannot pay with his pur? e roiist 
be mulcted in bis body. Various passagog of the Holy 
Scriptures infoim us that it was usual under the Mosaic 
dispensation for the creditor to seize the person of the 
debtor, and sell him as a slave, not, however, to pagf^ns 
or people of another nation, but to some individual of 
tl eir own religion or tribe. The seizure or sale of the 
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debtor TV ho was unable to pay is described in the Fonrth 
Book of Kings, where we find the poor widow appeal- 
ing (0 the Prophet Elisenp, and telling him *' that the 
creditor is ccming to take away her two sons to serve 
him," that is, to be made the creditor's slaves or bonds- 
men. The same mode gf procednre is still more 
clearly exhibited in various passages of the Scriptures 
of the new law, and particularly in the beautiful para- 
ble in the. 1 8th of St. Matthew, where our Redeemer 
speaks of the king to whom one of his subjects owed 
ten thoupand talents, — "And as he had not wh(rewith 
to pay, his lord had commanded that he should be sold^ 
and his wife and children, and all that he had." From 
a subseqtient passage of the seme parable we learn, that 
the merciful king ancelled the entire debt of ten thou- 
sacd talents, and that the ingrate to whom he had acted 
so benevolently, no sooner found himself freed from all 
obligation than he se'zcd on the person of a poor man 
wl owed him a paltry sum, for non-payment of 
which " he cast him into prison." The period of im- 
prisonment for debt, as wo learn frcm Jcsephus, did 
lot exceed seven years, for it was usual fo release all 
debtors ( n the seventh or sabbatic year. The Mosaic 
law, moi cover, made a special provision in favcur of 
tie insolvent debtor, and ordained that the creditor 
should not be empowered to make a seizure on those 
things which were absolutely for the ('ebtor's existence. 
Thus, as we lefrn fnm ihe book of Deuteronc my, the 
creditor vas foi bidden to cany off the quera, or hand- 
mill, without which the debtor could not provide food 
for himself or family, and the same authority gives us 
to underftand that the creditor cannot at his own op- 
tion enter the be use of the debtor and carry away what- 
ever he liked as an equivalent for the sum to wl icb he 
was entitled. The law on tl is head is clearly laid down 
in the following passages: — "When thou shalt de- 
mand anything of thy neighbour that he oweth thee, 
thou hhalt not go info his house to take away a pledge, 
but tl on shalt stand withe of, and he shall bring out to 
thee what he hath. But, if he be poor, ^^ the pledge 
fhall not rest wilh thee that nighty but ttou shalt re- 
store it to him before the going down of the sun, that 
he may sleep in bis ovn raiment and bless thee." From 
tl ese passages it is clear that the law contemplated 
tl ese things— the bed and bedclothes, for example — 
without which the debtor could not exist. Bet if it 
be a.^ked what object the legislator had in view 
when enforcing the restitut'on of a "pledge" to the 
debtor in tie course of a few hours after the latter had 
given it to his crcditcr, we may answer that this regu- 
lation was imposed in order to stionulate tl e industiyof 
the one and to repress tl:e avarice and cupidiiy of the 
other. A sense of shame and secrecy w(uld doubtless 
have due weight ^lith the debtor when he found him- 
self expose^ to the alteiDative of seeing his fuixiture, 
day after day, carried out of his house before his neigh- 
bours ; and perh^^ps the creditor seeing his debtor re- 
duced to such extn mity, might be moved to deal more 
mercifully with him. | 

As for the manner in which the Ron^an laws of ihe I 



Twelve Tables dealt with insolvents, we need hardly 
say that its way in every respect far less mercifal 
and lenient than the Mosaic ordinances which, as we 
have seen, extended protection to the unfortunate debtor. 
In fact, the Roman law decreed^ that the debtor should 
not be arrested till an entire month had elapsed after 
his bill or bond had become due, and this provisioD was 
made in order that the debtor might have time to make 
up the amount for which he was liable. At the expi- 
ration of the month, however, if the creditors were not 
paid, they were empowered to seixe the person of the 
debtor and load his feet with chains. Dariag the 
period of his detention in prison, two months were al> 
lowed the in^olvent to come to some agreement wi h 
the creditor, and in this interval the former was led 
thrice a day into the public market square, where, in 
presence of the Pr«tor, and the crowd always found in 
such places, the creditc>r proclaimed by a crier tie 
amount of his victim's liability, hoping, no doubt, thai 
some compassionate individual or individuals would 
collect as much as might be required to liqoidate the 
debt. In case this did not succeed, the insolvent waa 
either banished out of R(>me or landed over to the 
creditors, who, if they were naerciless, might, if they 
were so minded, hew the unfortunate insolvent into 
pieces, and distribute the fragments of his body amon^ 
them, according to a certain regulation made and pro- 
vided for such contingency. Be it told to their credit, 
however, that fond as the Romans were of bloody spec- 
tacles, they never availed themselves of such a privi- 
lege. Aulus Gellius, who floarished about the year 
ISO, is explicit on this subject, and states that he never 
heard of any insolvent being treated so barbarously.— 
" Dissectum esse antiquiiiis neminetn equidem neque 
legi neque audivi.^ — A fact, however, narrated by Livy 
in the eighth book of the first decade, brought about a 
remarkable change in the Roman law regarding debtor 
and creditor, and ultimately stripped the latter of the 
power of putting the insolvent to death. A certain 
Cains Publius, says the great historian, gave himself 
up to a usurer named Papirius, for a debt contracted 
' by his father ; and as the usurer could not by threats 
or promises ] revail on Publius to commit certain acts 
repugnant to humanity, he scourged him so cruelly that 
the sight of the unfortunate man's bleeding back and 
shoulders excited everyone to compassion and indigna- 
tion. In a word the people besieged the senate- h( use, 
and appealed to the senators as they were passing, pro- 
testing vociferously sgainst a law which empowered any 
scoundrel like Papirius to set at defiance all laws of 
common decency. The appeal was too energetic and 
demonstrative not to be heard, and thenceforth it was 
enacted that qg Roman citizen should be chained or 
fettered unless for some criminal offence ; and it wi»s 
also decided that instead of arresting the person of a 
debtor, the creditor should be empowered to seize his 
goods and chattels proportionally to the amount of the 
debt. Thus were the doors of the insolvent jails thrown 
open in Rome, and thus were debtors emancipated irm 
the tyranny of their creditors. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

"What sept isyoura?" the stranger aaked, 
(Lip coiled ia mockeries, 
The cold light of a shallow sneer 
In the comers of his eyes) ; 
" What is yonr sept — what high-sonled deeds ' 
Have yonr forefathers done ?" 
I looked straight in bis scornful face, 
And truly answered — " None !" 

" I know not, and care not to know, 

The race from which IVe ^pmng ; 
But far worse men bad grooms and squires, 

And better men hare hung. 
Perhaps, my fathers sat, of old, 

Round solemn council tires ; 
Or dined on free- wood venison 

Off the broad bucks of your sires. 

" But whether mean or whether great. 

It matters not to me ; 
The best of babes is not an heir 

To true nobility. 
Give me, instead of poling rank, 

Rich-scented, plumed, and curled, 
The tinker boy, who makes bis tools 

Clash marches round the world. 

" Look at the types of living men, 

And tell me which is best. 
One hugs his life in fatted ease-^ 

One scarcely knoweth rest. 
One's infant mouth for ever sucks 

The sponsor's silver ladle ; 
One works to fame ; for his lot was want. 

And earthquakes rocked his cradle. 

" Do I pretend to blood or birth. 

Or broad heraldic spoil ? 
Do I deny I gather bread 

From the roaring mill of toil ? 
Hard hand, brown forehead, panting brain. 

These are mine heritage — 
Great arms, that lift unto the stars 

The level of the age. 

" \^'eU, I am poor. You taste the fruits 

That moneyed fancies lop ; 
Whilst I, in dingy workshop glooms. 

Dine daily on a chop. 
The banquet shared, you, lolling, swill 

Of vintage red and ripe ; 
I walk abroad to turn a thought. 

And smoke an honest pipe. 

^' Hark I how the swinging axes heat, 
And the iron anvils ring ; 
My brother lifts his brawny arms, 
And wields them like a king. 



Think you if King and outraged Piebs 

In battle meet again. 
That whirring sledge would fail to crash 

Through the skulls of titled men ? 

'* Ah, patience I Do I wake or dream ? 

A moment since, you said 
Our toils are not ennobled by 

Great memories of the dead. 
Go, look down in Westminster 

At the kings amongst the stones ; 
The very dustmen would refuse 

A present of their bones I 

'< Yon sneer at our aad lack of Taste, 

Lamenting that the skies, 
Sweet sounds, sweet sights, impressionless. 

Touch common ears and eye?. 
Vile falsehood — vile I The meanest light 

Some glimpse of God reveals ; 
And massive melodies are drawn 

From the storms of iron wheels. 

« * A leveller T " Psha I the old world-c mt— 

The blashphemy of Wrath. 
You daily dress in costly silk, 

And I in threadbare doth. 
The world is wide ; there's room enough. 

Broad room for us and you ; 
But when you claim yonr vested rights. 

Pray leave to us our due. 

** I look into the Past that laid 

The greatness of the land ; 
Out from the clouds of years is thrust 

A labourer's horny hand. 
It built the palace, it dug the field, 

It launched the reeling ship- 
Earth's benediction lights its palm. 

And the world is in its grip. 

** « Dare I to love ?' Yes, heaft aad soul. 

Is love a thing of caste — 
A luxury of dainty souls, 

Warm wooers, loose and fast ? 
Yet still it slips throngh class and class ; 

To love is only human ; 
I glory in the single faith 

Of one most perfect woman. 

<' Hark, from the shattered vessel'^poop. 

The work-bell calls away ; 
Most sovereign lord, most gentle sir — 

A hundred thanks. Good day 1" 

Cavure. 
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THE MAl^USCRIPT MATERIALS OF ANCIENT 
IKI8H HISTORY.* 

All who are even sliglitlj acquainted with the revi- 
val and progiess of Irish Literature in recent years are 
a^are of the important position which Professor 
O'Curry has filled in relation to it. His profound re- 
searches among our ancient manuscripts is an interest- 
ing fact with which no literary Irishman is unacquainted ; 
and his incessant labors in deciphering, transcribing, in- 
vestigating and translating these most rare and impor- 
tant, and, except to very few indeed besides himself, 
most inaccessible remains of our literary antiquities, 
have rendered his name famous, far beyond the limits 
of our own country. We may truly say that his name 
is identified with these ancient MSS ; nor in saying this 
do we subtract in the least from the merit of that pro- 
found scholar and living cyclopaedia of Irish history and 
topograpl.y, Dr. O'Donovan, whose colleague Professor 
O'Curry has been for so many years in so many his- 
torical labours. For almost a whole lifetime Mr. O'Curry 
hf s devoted himself, heart and soul, and we might tay, 
day and night, to these MSS. ; and with such study and 
ex; erience on his part, and the high intellectual powers 
and sterling honesty of purpose which we know him to 
pos&ess, any production of his pen on this, his peculiar 
subject, must necessarily be of great weight and value. 
\N'e looked forward to such a work with avidity, and 
our anticipations have not been disappointed on its ap- 
pearance. To have elicited firom such a source the 
amount of authentic information which we find in the 
volume of Lectures now before us, and to have given it 
to the world, is certainly one of the efforts of the Catho- 
lic University of Ireland most worthy of that national 
institution. 

The order in which Professor O'Curry handles the 
vast and complicatid mass of materials wiih which he 
had to deal, is lucid •and natural. In his opening lec- 
lure he treats of the "lost books," many of which 
Meie in the hands of the compilers of our existing 
annals, and which may be legarded as ihc very founda • 
ti(.n of our ancient history. The enumeration of these, 
besides the numtrcus hii«torical manuscripts which we 
htill possess, may well fill the reader with an;azemeut 
it the copious rescurces which have existed from most 
J emote liu.es for our |;rimiliv3 history. Of the books 
uieniioncd in our early records, and of nhich we have 
now no furtheT knowledge, tur author gives the follo^^ing 
list, at the same time assuring up, that he docs not pro- 
fess to enumerate in it all the missing manuscripts : — 

• Lectures on tJie Marivscript Mat^als of Ancient Irish 
History, delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland 
tluriug the sesaions of lb55 and 1856, by Eugene O'Curry, 
M.K.I.A., Professor of Irish History and Archaeology in 
tl.e Catholic University, &c ; 8vo. 722 pp. James Duffy, 
7, Willington-quay, Dublin, and 22, Paternoster- row, 
Loudon. 



"In the first place," he says, " must be enumerated the 
Cuilmenn; the Saltair of Tara; the Cin Droma Sneachta: 
the Book of St. Mochta ; the Book of Cuana ; the Book 
of Dubhdaleithe ; and the Saltair of Cashel. Bcadts 
these we find mention of the Leabhar buidhe Slaine, or 
Yellow Book of Slane; the original Leahhar na h-UUhn ; 
the Books of Eochaidh O'Flannigan ; a certain book known 
as die Book eaten by the poor People in the Desert ; the 
Book of Inis an Duin ; the Short Book of St. Buithe's 
Monastery (or Monasterboice) ; the Books of Flann of the 
same monastery ; the Book of Flann of Dungeimkin (Dun- 
given, Co. Derry^ ; the Book of Dun da Leth Ghlns (or 
Downpatrick) ; tne Book of Doire (or Deny) ; the Bmtk 
of Sabhall Phatraic (or Saull, Co. Down) ; the Book ii 
the Uachonghhail (Navan probably) ; the Leabhar dull 
Malaga^ or Black Book of St. Molaga; the Leabhnr 
buidhe Moling^ or YeUow Book of St. Moling; the Leahhur 
buidhe Mhic Murchadha^ or Yellow Book of Mac Mur- 
rach ; the Leabhar Arda Macha^ or Book of Armagh 
(quotod by Keating) ; the Leabhar niadh Mhic Atdk- 
again^ or Red Book of Mac Aegan ; the Leabhar bnac 
Mhic Aedhagain, or Speckled Book of Mac Aegan ; the 
Leabhar fada Leithghlinne^ or Long Book of Leithlin ; the 
Books of O'Scoba of Cluain Mhic Nois (or Clonmacnoi!') : 
the DuU Droma Ceata^ or Book of Drom Ceat ; and the 
Leabhar Chluana Sost, or Book of Clonsost (in Leix, in 
the Queen's County)" (p. 20.) 

Our author gives some interesting particulars about 
several of these lost MSS. The CuUmenny or "gnat 
book written on skins," would appear to have been a 
very ancient h'storical repertory, which was carried to 
Letha or Italy, by some one called the Saoi, or pro- 
fessor, probably about the time of St. Patrick. It is 
referred to in connexion wiih the original account of 
the Tain ho Chvailgne^ or Cattle Spoil of Cuailgiie, 
which our author regards as by far the most importaot 
of our Ancient Historic Tales. The Saltair or Psalter 
of Tara was composed by the celebrated moDarch of 
Ireland, Cormac Mac Art, in the third century, and is re- 
ferred to as his composition by the distinguished schular 
and poet, Cuan O'Lochain, who died in the year 1024. 
Of the Saltair of Cashel, which was compiled by Cor- 
mac Mac CulUnau, King of Munster and Archbishop if 
Cashel, who was killed in the year 903, some portion 
still remains, being all of it that could be deciphered 
in the year 1454, when it was copied by Shane O'Clery 
for Mac Richard Butler, of Ormond. This fragmeDt is 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library in Oxfor<i. Re- 
ferring to this lost book, Professor O'Cuiry says :— 

" If, as there is every reason to believe, the ancient 
compilation, so well known as Cormac's Glossary, w{W 
compiled from the interlined gloss to the Saltair, we may 
well feel that its loss is the greatest we have suffered, ^o 
numerous are the references and citations of history, !»*'« 
romance, druidism, mythology, and other subjects lu 
which this glossary abomids. It is besides invaluable m 
the study of Gaedhlic comparative philology, as the authiT 
traces a great many of the words, either by derivation 
from, or comi>arison with the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin, the British, and as he terms it, the Xorthmaotic 
language; and it contains one Pictish wonl (Cnrffi't) 
ahnost the only word of the Pictish language that we 
possess." (p. 19.) 
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Our author*s account of the existing Irish annals is 
deeply interesting. He thus enumerates them at the 
commencement of his third lecture. — 

" The principal annals now remaining in the Gaedhlic 
language, and of which we have any accurate knowledge, 
are known as — The Annals of Tighemach (pronounced 
nearly ' Teemagh') ; the Annals of Senait Mac Manus, 
(a compilation now better known as the AnnaJs of Ulster) ; 
the Annals of Inis Nerinn in Loch Ce (erroneously 
c<Uled the Annals of Rilronan) ; the Annals of innisfallen ; 
the Annals now known as the Annals of Boyle; the 
Amiala now known as the Annals of Connacht ; • the 
Annals of Dun na nGall (T)onegal), or those of the Four 
Masters : and lastly, the Chronicon Scotorum. Besides 
these, we have the Annals of Clonmacnois, a compilation 
of the same class, which was translated into English in 
1627, but of which the original is unfortunately not now 
accessible or known to exist. With regard to annals in 
other languages relating to Ireland, I need only allude to 
the Latin Annals of Multifernan, of Grace, of Pembridge, 
riyn, &c., published by the Lriah Archaelogical Society." 
(p. 52.) 

Toe Abbot Tighemach, wh.^se work stands at the 
I ead of this li.st, flourished towar.Is the close of the 
eleventh ccntary, and cotemporary with him w^is 
M irianns Scotus, another Irish monk and annalist, who 
flourished in Germany, and whose great Chronicle is 
esteemed on the Continent, as in its province, one of 
the principal literary monuments of the middle ages. 
Tighemach is regarded at the present day as the most 
roliabSe of all the Irish Chroniclers, and, as our author 
coofesse.', hi Ax tensive learning, judicious care, scholar- 
Hke discrimination and historical research, as well as 
the early period at which he compiled his work, en- 
title him to the high position which is thus given to 
him. But he is by no means to be takv as the first 
of oar historical writers. 

'"From a very early period," observes Professor 
O'Curry, " we find notices of chroniclers and hi^rical 
compilers. I have already mentioned the royal historian, 
Cormac Mac Art, and also the author .of Cin Drama 
Sneachta. From the sixth to the eighth century w« meet, 
amongst many others, the names of Amergin MacAmal- 
gaidh, author of the Dinn Seanchas ; Cennfealadh ; and 
Aengus Ceile De. From the year 800 to tie year 1000, 
we find Maelmura of Othan : Cormac MacCuillinan ; 
Flann MacLonan ; Eiochaidh O'FUnn ; and Cinaeth or 
Kennett O'llartigan. In the eleventh century the his- 
torical compilers are still more frequent ; the chief names 
in this period are those of Cuan O'Lochain ; Colraan 
O'Seasnan ; Flann Mainistrech, or of the monastery, and 
Gilla Caemhain. The two latter lived in the saflte cen- 
tury with Tighemach— Flann, the Professor of St. 
liuithe's monastery (or Monasterboice,) who died in a. p. 
1056 ; and Gille Caemluiin, a writer who died a.d. 
1078, the translator into Gaedhlic of Nennius' History of 
the Britons." (p. 53.) 

The Synchronisms of Flann, and the chronological 
poem of Gilla Caenhaira, are in fact among the earliest 
and most valnable of our historic authorities ; bnt 
nothing can be more absurd than to attribute to these 
writers, as Moore and others have done, the fabric^tioo 



of the accounts which they give of our wtvy re nolo 
history, on the ground that they are the first who allud j 
to them — which indeed is not the case. But wcie 
these ace )ants even traceable to no more ancient autho- 
rity, we would not be justified in the conclusion thus 
an'ived at, any more than he would in assuming that the 
ancient history of any country was fabric-ited by the 
writer whose work happens to be the eai-liest on thv3 
subject that we can find. Mr. O'Curry shews very 
clearly the superior antiquity of several of our other 
historical authorities, and the unquestionable authenticity 
of many of the earliest records preserved to as in ex> 
isting monuraeuts, from the more ancient authorities 
which have perished. 

Our author devotes several lectures to an investigation 
of the various existing annals, correcting the erroneous 
opinions which have prevailed about some of thcni ; 
flxing flinr authors and- dates ; the sources from which 
they were derived, and the coiTect naraei* by which they 
should be recognised. In many instance s also, he gives 
us interesting specimens of their contents. He shews 
where the existiitg copies are to be found, and from 
his intimate knowledge of all those copies which are 
not beyond his reach in foreign countries, or which the 
narrow-minded selfishness of such a man as Lord Ash- 
burnham, does not shut up from the view of the world, 
he is able to indicate the exact relative value of each. 
Such an enquiiy is of the utmost value to the Irish 
historical student, and affords us the most authentic 
elucidation of our ancient bibliography, which we have 
evers obtained. Confessedly, the crowning labour of our 
annalists is the work of Brother Michael O'Clery, and 
his colleagues, known as the *' Four Masters," which 
our author justly describes as '^ the greatest body of 
annals in existence relating to Irish history." Of this 
important work Mr. O'Curry treats at considerable lengthy 
yet he observes ; — 

"The immense extent of the work would, indeed, render 
it impossible for me to include in one lecture, or even in 
two or three lectures, anything like an adequate analysis 
of the vast mass and comprehensive scope of the history 
contained in it. I have therefore confined myself to some 
explanation of the nature and plan of the labomrs of the 
*Four Masters," that you may understand, at least, what 
it was they undertook to do, and that you may know why 
it is, that this magnificent compilation has ever been je- 
garded by tme scholars, and doubtless will ever be looked 
up to, as the most certain and unimpeachable authority, 
and as affording a safe and solid foundation for the labours 
of future historians." (P. 158.) 

And he adds : — 

"It is fortunate tlmt 'the Annals of the Four Masters' 
are no longer like the other annals, of which 1 have given 
you some account, preserved only in the almost inat'ces- 
sible recesses of a few libraries of MSS. It is fortunate 
that you can now consult for yourselves, in the pages of 
a beautifully printed edition, those invaluable records, 
whose importance it has been my object in this lecture 
shortly to explain to you, and which, if you would acquire 
an accurate acquaintance with your country's history, you 
must diligently study again and again.'' j(p. 159.) 
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It is to 1)6 feared that the aacient pirtion of oar his* 
tory never will be treated with all the elaborateness and 
the mioateness of detail which Professor O'Carry desires; 
and that if so treated, the work on the subject would 
be anything bat a popular one. It is true that we 
possess most copious materials for the purpose, and that 
farther materials are still ia i*eserve, so that in dealing 
with this portion of his subject the Irish historian m ly 
well comp'ain of an embairas des richesses. But the 
importance of the events narrated bears no proporti m 
to their number. If we except the successive coloniza- 
tions of ancient Erinn — a point upon which, say what 
we will, the investigations of ethuologists will have 
as much weight with the world as the records of our 
chroniclers — how very few events are there previous to 
the Christian era, which are now of national ioiportance ? 
how fewer still aie there which interest the foreign 
reader ? We allade, of course, to such things A have 
any chance of fixing the atteution of men in the present 
matter-of-fact age. From about the Christian era, or 
at least very soon before it, to the cou^oBrsion of Ireland 
by St. Patrick, the events which impress a character on 
our history, and which derive importance from their 
results, are indeed much more numerous. Such are the 
fatal organisation of the Peutarchy, which would seem 
to have effectually cs-ablishcd a sys'em of disunion 
nnder which Ireland has groanod from that day to this ; 
the revolution of the Attacots, which, however, produced 
no very permanent consequences; the imposition of 
the Boromean tribute on the province of Leinster, which, 
from i(s ruinous results to the peace of the country, 
might be regarded as the most fatal event in all our 
ancient history ; the rise of Munster and the wars of its 
chiefs with Conn of the Hundred Battles ; the destruc- 
tion of Emania, which involved almost the extinction of 
Che old Ultonian kingdom, of which it was the capital, and 
the establishment of a new pDwer in the north ; the pirati- 
cal expeditions from Ireland into foreign countries under 
Niall and his predecessors; and, wo may add, the colonis- 
ation of Scotland by onr Dali-iadic tribe. With the age 
of St. Patrick a new aod dazzling glory bursts upon Irish 
history; the epoch ofour saintp, domestic and missionary, 
begins — ^the epoch of our schools of sanctity and learn- 
ing, on* which we may dwell with unmiugled and 
uncloying pleasure, and on which, too, we may enlist the 
iuterest of the literary world i<i other countries as well as 
our own. But this bright epoch withdraws ns alto- 
gether from that remote period to which we have been 
referring as so mnch less worthy of expatiation upon its 
historical details ; and it is followed by another period 
upon which onr historian may dwell with minuteness 
thiugh not with pleasure — that dreary one, namely, of 
the Danish wars ; while, at every step as we now ad- 
vance — the transfer of the sovereign authority from the* 
ancient line of Niall to Brian Boru ; the rapid decline of 
the central power, tie coiTesponding progress in the dis- 
tinctive independence of the provinces, and, in fine, the 
preparation of the country, by its own weakness and dis- 
union, for the Anglo-Norman invasion, with which epoch 
our aucicnt hioiery tcrmiuute^ — the interest of the his- 



torical investigator is, to say the least, sustained. For 
the whole range of this ancieut portion of our history we 
have had ample materials in our hands for some years 
past-^th^t is, s'ncQ the appeai-ance of O^Djuovan'^ edi- 
tion of the Four Masters, in the copious annotations to 
which great work we have a very largo portloo of what 
could be added from the unpublished aun ds ; we have 
also had the ancient annals, published by Dr. 0*Cot)or 
in his Rerum Hibernicarufn Scriptores ; and the vast 
mass of genealogical, topographical, and historical materials 
given to the world by the Archssological and Celtic 
Societies. Neither must we despise snch antborities as 
Keating, who made extensive use of the historic tiles, 
as well as of the anaals, and who had unier hig eye some 
of those very Fdsoonses which are now enamerated among 
the lost MSS. ; or as O'Flaherty, who gives us, from the 
same authentic origin ils, so admirable an analysis of our 
ancient history in his Ogygia ; or as Colgan's invaluable 
compilations. In fact we have had copious materials 
before us even for our ancieut history, and it is our o \a 
fault if we have not made better use of them. Still we 
agree with Mr. 0*Curry that a vast deal yel rem:iins to 
be done ; and as an instance of the exceeJiugly imperfect 
knO'vledge which prevailed on this subject a few years 
ago, we quote his o vn interesting account of an iuur- 
view which he had with the poet Moore, after the latter 
had published a portion of his History of Ii-eland. 

*' The first volume of his (Moore's) history was pub- 
lished in the year 1835, and in the year 1839^ during one 
of his last visitB to the land of his birth, hef fn company 
with his old and attached friend, Dr. Petrie, favoured m3 
with quite an unexpected visit at the Royal Irish Aea- 
demv, then in Grafton Street. I was at that perioi 
employed on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and, at the 
time dl his vilit, happened to have before ms, on my 
de^, the Books of liallymote and Locain, the Lcabhir 
BreaCy the Armali of the Four Masteis, and many othor 
ancient books, for historical research and reference. I 
had never before seen Moore, and after a brief introduction 
and explanation of the nature of my occupation by Dr. 
Petrie, and seehig the formidable array of ao many d^irk 
and time-worn volumes by which I was surround&i, he 
looked a little disconcerted, but after a while plucked up 
courage to open the Book of Ballymote, and ask what it 
was. Dr. Petrie and myself then entcrel into a short 
explanation of the history and character of the books then 
present, as well as of ancient Gaedhlic documents in 
general. Moore listened with great attention, alternatdy 
scanning the books and myself; and then asked me iu a 
serious tone, if I understood them, and how I had leanieil 
to do 4p. Having satisfied him upon these points, lie 
turned to Dr. Petrie, and said ; — * Petrie, these hii^e 
tomes could not have been written by fools or for any 
foolish purpose. I never knew anvthii^ about the?n 
before, and I had no right to have undertaken the History 
of Ireland.' Three volumes of his history had been by 
this time published, and it is quite possible that it was 
the new light which appeared to have broken in upon 
him on this occasion, that deterred him from putting his 
fourth and hist volume to press until after several ycaw ; 
it is believed h3 was only compelled to do so at last by his 
publishers in 1846." 

We may add that it is very probable that Moore 
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never prepared his last Yolume at all for the press. Some 
ctude fragmeDts of his wriciQg may have been pat 
together in it bj another haad, bat the book does not 
bear the impress of his miud or of his opiniotis. 

The account which Professor O'Corry gives in bis 
fi'mth lectare of the anient Gaelic manascripts pre- 
s rved in the libraries of Trinity C allege and the Rojal 
Irish Academy, is exceedingly interesting. Of these 
reaerable remains of oar ancient literature the principal 
areas foUows, in the order in which he notices them : — 
1st, The Leabhar na A- Uidker^ or Book of the JJua 
Cow, which was compiled and wntten by Maelmaire, 
who died in 1 106, and who wis the grandson of a very 
remarkable person in Irish history, namely, Conn m 
tii-bochty or Conn of the Poor, a lay religious of Clonmac- 
oolse; 2ud, The Bjok of Leinster, written by Finn 
O'Gorman, who died Bishop of Kildare in 1160, and 
«ho must have written the book before he arrived at 
that dignity, having undertaken it at the desire of 
the notorioud Dcrmot MacMurrogh's tutor, and for that 
kind's use. Mr. O'Gurry closes a brief account of the 
cjQtents of the book by observing : — 

'' This is but an imperfect sketch of this invahiabl ) 
MS., and I think I may say with sorrow that there is i.ot 
in all Europe any nation but this of ours that would 
not long since have made a national literary fortune out 
of sach a volume, had any other country in Europe been 
fortunate enough to posaees such an heirloom of history.^ 

This Tolume, which is preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, would form 2,000 printed quarto pages 
83cb as those of O'Donovan's Four Masters, and is com- 
posed, like the other MSS, here enumerated, of mi;5cel- 
laaeoos historical, genealogical, and topographical tracts 
and poems, including the Dinnsenchus, a celebrated 
topographical tract, composed at Tara abont the year 
doO, and now on the eve of publication by the Irish 
Archaeological and Celtic Society. 

Tije.third in order is the Book of Baltymote, which 
ii still larger than the preceding volumes, and was 
wntten about the year 1891 at the place in the county 
of Siigo whence it takes its name, by various persons, 
bat principally by Soluman O'Droma and Manas 
O'Duigenaun. Fourthly, we have the great vellum 
MS., known as the L'^abhar Breac, or Speckled Book. 
Fifthly, the Leabhar Buidhe Lecain. or Yellow Book 
of Lecain, a MS. written in the year 1590 by Donagh 
aod Gilla Isa MacFirbis, members of a family of here- 
ditary historians, and equal in extent to ab .ut 2,000 
piges of the Gaedhilic text of O^Donovan's Foi^r Misters. 
Sixthly stands the famons Bjok of Lecain, compiled 
in the year 1416 by another member of the sane fa- 
"»ly, Gilla Isa Mor MacFirbis, of Lecain, in the county 
of Sligo. 

Besides these great vellum books, there is a vast 
namber of Irish MSS., some on vellum, and some on 
paper, preserved in these two great libraries ; some of 
them are books of annals already mentioned, and others 
tniscellaneous compilations, and Mr. O'Curry estimates 
the paper MSS. alone as 600 in number, and equal to 



abont 30,000 pages, similar to the Gaedhlic pages of 
the "Four Masters." The history which Mr. 0' Carry 
^ves us of the Book of Lismore, is exceedingly curious 
— ^how it was discovered nearly fifty years ago, in re- 
moving part of an old waU in Lismore Castle ; how it 
was subsequently lent to an Irish scholar in Cork ; how 
it was mutilated before it was returned to the owner ; 
how it was afterwards lent to the Royal Irish Academy, 
where Mr. O'Curry detected the mutilations, and how, 
through what we must call his most happy penetration 
and untiring zeal, the pilfered portion of the MS. was 
traced, and ultimately restored to its proper place in the 
book. The story is one of the most singular in the 
annals of our national literature, and the coimtry is cer- 
taintly indebted, in this instance, to our author, for the 
re^oration of one of the most important authorities 
upon our ecclesiastical history, to its integrity. 
, ^Of the MSS. relating to the ancient laws of Ireland, 
commonly, but as Mr. O'Curry observes, incorrectly 
called the Brehon Laws, our author says : — 

" This collection is so immense in extent, and the sub- 
jects dealt with throughout the whole of it, in the utmost 
detail, are so numerous, and so fuUy illustrated by exact 
definitions and minute descriptions, that, to enable us to 
fill up the outline supplied by the annals and genealogieB, 
these books of law tJone would almost be found sufficient 
in competent hands. Indeed, if it were permitted me 
to enlarge upon their contents, even to the extent to 
which I have spoken upon the subject of the various 
annals I have described to you, I should be forced to 
devote many lectures to this subject alone. But these 
ancient laws, as you are all aware, are now, and have 
been for the kst three years (this was said in 1856), in 
progress of transcription and preparation for publication, 
under the direction of a .commiasion of Irish noblemen, 
and gentlemen, appointed by royal warrant; and it 
would not be for me to anticipate their regular pubUca- 
tion." (p. 201). 

I 
We would willingly, did space permit it, follow our 
author in his account of the ancient books of gene- 
alogies and pedigrees, and in his remarks on the indis- 
pensable utility of which these documents are to the 
Irish historian. He describes with great minuteness 
several of the ancient historic tales, which throw much 
light on the incidents of our history to which they 
relate, and on the manners and character of the people. 
The imaginative talcs and poems which he describes are 
almost equally useful ; and the few pieces which remain, 
of detailed history, such as the History of the Origin of 
the Boromean Tribute ; the History of the Wars of the 
Danes with the Gaedhil ; and History of the Wars of 
Tuomond, are, of coarse, invaluable. The historic tales 
are divided into the Catha^ or battles ; the Longasa, 
or voyages ; the Toghla, or destructions ; the Artjne^ 
or slaughters ; the Forbosoy or sieges ; the Oilte^ or 
tragedies ; the Tana, or cow spoils ; the Tochmareay 
or courtships ; the Imramha, or expeditions, <&c. 

Mr. O'Curry devotes four lectures to the remains, 
antiquarian and literary, of the early Christian period ; 
such as the reliq<taries, the lives of saints, and mariyr- 
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ologied) which have boen handed down to as — and 
snrely there is nothing in the whole range of our historj. 
60 well calculated to excite the reader's interest. The 
subject of the so-called prophecies, attributed, some of 
them, to the Irish saints, and others to the ancient 
pagans, follows ; and in his curious and learned stric- 
tures on these compoaitions, our author clearly shows 
their apocryphal character, and in many instances points 
to the precise times at wliich they were forged. It 
will be henceforth impossible to impose on the credu- 
lity of the people by palming any of these "prophecies" 
upon them as authentic. 

Considerably more ih>in two hundred pages of this 
volume are devoted to an appendix, in which the origi- 
nal of every passage quoted fr im the ancient Gaodiilic 
in the lectures is given, and several points are more 
amply developed than they could be in the text ; rfnd 
twenty-six pages of beautifully lithographed /oc-^iW/m, 
iilurftra!ing the handwiiring of all the principal MSS., 
and of the most celebrated Irish scribes, from St.ColuTib- 
kille down to Dr. 0*Domvan and Professor O'Ourry, 
add immensely to the beauty and value of the book. 

Incidentally, l>oth in the lectures and the appendix^ 
our author gives his opinion on many doubtful points in 
our history and aotiquities. Thus, of the revolutionary 
AUheach Tuatha, commonly called Attacotti, or Atta- 
cots, he says it is a mistake to describe them as the 
descendants of the earlier colonists of Ireland, who 
were conquered and enslaved by the Milesians ; for, 
" according to the Books of Ballymote and Lecain, the 
revolutiomsts were not composed, even for the mitjor 
part, of fhe fcnmer colonists, but of the Milesians them- 
selves. For, as may be expected, in the lapse of 
ages, countless numbers of noble and free Milesian 



families fell away from their caste, lost their civil Mf- 
pendence, and became mixed up and reduced to tfio 
same level with the remnants of the conquered racer 
who still continued in a state nearly allied to sl.iv<»ry, 
tillers of the soil." Tue name, he informs us, simple 
means " Rent-paying tribes.'* 

The name of the fearful pestilence called the Cr.-^m 
ChonnaiU, which raged in Ireland in the seventh an 1 
eighth centuries, is tffat of a supposed living aniranl. 
" The Gaedhlic word Crom or Orum^^ says our author, 
" signified literally a maggot ; while the word Cunn:!!l 
signifies literally the yell )w stubble of com. It is a 
remarkable fact that the nime of the celebrated idol 
of the ancient pagan Gaedhil was Crom GrtMch, vv'ii h 
would signify literally the ' bloody maggot ;' whilst 
another idol, or imaginary deity, in the western part 
of ConnJicht, was called Crom Dubh^ or th«^ *bl:irk 
mng^ot,' whose name is still connected with the fir^ 
S'lnday of August in Muns*er an! Conmcht," 

Of the well-known ancient monuTients called Crom- 
lechs^ Mr. O'Curry states positively his opinion t'l.u 
"they never were intended and never were used jh 
altara or places of sacrifice of any kind ; that they wer^ 
not in any sense of the word drtiidical, and that th v 
were, in every instance, simple sepulchres or tomb', each 
marking the grave of one or of several pTsonages." 

From the nature of the topics treated of in this volnms 
and fiom the very high authority of its au^ho-, rhp 
public will not fail to form a correct apprt.^ciation of its 
inestimable value to the student of Irish history. W' 
sincerely trust th^t it will ere long be foMo ved by tiic 
continuation of his admirabh lectures in the chain >f 
History and Archaeology of the I ri3h Catholic Uuivei- 
sity. 



ERRATUM. 

[We regret to find that a passage in an article headed *' Wild Scenes in the West/* in our Ootober 
Number, has given offence to some members of a highly respectable family. It was stated iu the passage 
referred to, that the former possessor of a housu iu Minna, on t^e sea-coast in the west of the County 
of Galway, was a ** famous smuggler" in his day ; the period referred to being about eighty years 
removed from the present time, and the statement haying been made on the authority of persons who 
appeared conversant with the locality. We understand, however, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the statcm Jut j the Mr. Browne indicated in it never having been connected in any 
way with the smuggling trade ; and we deeply regret that Ruch a mis-statement should have been 
made as thus to wound the feelings of any of his iK)3terity. No one is more likely to be imi>09ed upon 
by false information than a tourist ; and the information in this case was the more readily receiv'^ed as 
it related to a practice so general on our coasts in that remote "period, and which is now traditionally 
invested with a kind of romantic interest.] 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

"A Nokthern'* has our best thanks, and will oblige by sending his name and address to 
•* M. P., care of the Publisher, Wellington Quay." 
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IUn« MUT ANft IMmiMTia HliS 

PHc» Is. 1^ and 26. 9d. per box. 

THIS preparation Is one of the benefits which the 
science of modem chemistry has conferred npon man- 
kind ; for dnnng the first twenty yeara of the present cen- 
tury, to speak of a cure for the Qont was considered » 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is 80 fnUy demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
aenons in eveiT rank of life» that tmhiUc opinion procfaiuns 
&is as one of tne most important diseoTenes of the present 
»ge. 

These PiUb require no restraint of diet or confinement 
daring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
Attacking anv yital parL 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe * * Thomas Front, 
"229, Strand, London," on the Qovemment Stamp. 

■HRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 

r Price Is. 1^ and 2K. 9d. per box. 

This excellent family medicine isthe most eflfectiveremedy 
for indigestion, bilious and hver oomplauitB, sick headache, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, i^asms, and all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing oan be 
bett^i^apted. 

For FEMALES theoe piUa an truly excellent, vemavi]^ 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spints, dulnesa of sight, nervous 
Affections, blotches^ pimj^es, and sallowness of the skin, 
and mve a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe '' Thomas Prout^ 
229, Strand, London,** on the €k>vemment Stamp* 

A GREAT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"THE COLLEEN BAWN." 

Kow readv, in One Yolnme, post 8vo, fancy boards, price 
Two Snillings (formeriy published at Two Ouineasf, 

mHE INVASION: 

X AN HISTQBICAX. TALE. 

Br GERALD GRIFFrif, 

AtTFUOR of " ThB COLLiaiAFS.*' 

Dublin : Jamss Dutft, Wellington-quay, and 
22, Paternoster-row, I^ndon. 



noUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
V SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

STATISTICS SHEW THAT 60,000 PERSONS annually 
(all victimato Pulmonary DisoBrderst including Consumption, 
Diseases of the Chesty and the Re^pizatory Oigaas. Pre- 
Tention is at all times better thanxnre ; be, therefore, pre- 
pared, during the wet and wintry loason, with a supply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which possew the 
Tirtue of averting as well as of curing a Cough or Cold ; 
they are good alike lor the young or for the aged— they 
•oothe bronchial irritation ; and for improving the voice, the 
Preacher, Statesnuu, Singer, and Actor have long patro • 
nized them. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. IJd., and Tina, 2^ 9d., 
4s. «d., and lOs. 6d. eaoh, by Thomas Kbatiko, Chemist, 
Ac, 79, St Paul's Church Yard, London. Retail by all 
Druggista and Patent Mediome Vendors in the World. 

N.B.— To prevent ^nrioua imitations, please to observe 
that the words •« KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES'* are 
eoj^ven on the Government Stvnp of each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 



RUPTITBES. 

BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVEB TBTTSS, 

VBRFSCTBD ASD KXHlBITED IN TSE QBEAT 
EXHIBITION, 1851, 

Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in 
its effects, is here avoided ; a soft bancbge beinjp; worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fittmg witli 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detect^, and 
may be worn during sleep* A descriptive Circular may be 
hsA, and the Truss (which cannot £eu1 to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the 

ir. WHITE, 228 Pieoadilly, London. 



Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 

Postage Is. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 

Postage Is. 8d. 
Price of Umbilical Truss, 42b. and 528. 6d. Postage 

Is. lOd. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHTTC, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ElMtio Stoekings* Knee Caps, Ae. 

The material of which these are made la recommended by 
the faculty as being peculiarly Elastic and CoiCPltESsiBLa, 
and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent 
support in all cases of Wkaknsss and Swelling of the 
Legs, Yabicose Veins, Spxuins, ftc. ; it is porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on Uke an oroQnary 
stocking. 

Price from 4a. 6d., 7b. 6d., lOs., and IGs. Od. each. 
Postage 6d 

JOHH WHITE, ManuflKtarar, 2S8, PieoadiUy, 
London* 

DOES YOUR TAILOR FIT YOU? IF 
NOT I TRY 

COLLINS' Unrivalled Frock Coats 40s. 

COLLINS' Superfine Bhuik Dress Trowaers 2l8. 

COLLINS' Black Cloth Vest lOs. 

COLLINS* Well known-Business Suits 50b. 

COLLINS' Universal Over Coat ^ dOa. 

COLLINS* Tower Hamlets Rifle Uniforms complete ... 75s. 

COLLINS' Mart of Fashion, Quality, and Eoomnny, 

101, City-road, near Old^street. 

MECHANICS, AMATEUB& Ac., who are deairiona of 
purchasing the Vibrators, &eya, and other materials, 
in order to construct an Harmoniuoi, or wish to purchaae a 
Flute, Fife, Drum, Cornopean, Violin, or any Instrument or 
Article in the Music Business, diiould by all means send for 
THOMAS CROGER'S Price List and Teatimonialtf—Manu- 
factory, 483, Oxford-street, four doors east of Muaenm- 
street. London, W.C. 
*,* Inventor of the New Edneatianal and Rural Instm- 
HLuatrations and Price Lists, post-free. 



WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

GL ENFIELD PATENT STABCH 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS mFEBIOR KINDS ARE OFTCN SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 



NOnCE TO THE BEADEBS OF DuififYS EIBESiriAir MAGAZINE. 

In consequence of the Eepeal of the Duty on Paper, the PuUisher begs to state, that 
after the publication of the present number of the Hiberioan Magazine, (which now 
completes the third volume, and the first series,) the Hibeknian Magazine will be 
altered in fonn, the quantity increased by onerfourth^ and the price reduced to Sixpence, 
It will be found the Best, and the Cheapest Monthly Magazine in the British Empire. 

1^^ A Specimen of the New Sixpenny Hibeknian is inserted in the present 
Number. 



THOMAS PHILLIPS, 

55, SKINNER STEEET, SNOW HILL, LONDON, 

MANUFACTUBER OF AIX KINDS OF 

GAS AFFARATXTS FOR GENERAL DOMESTIC FTJRFOSES, 

AND GENERAL GAS FITTER BY APPOINTMENt. 

T. P. reepectfuUy invitea the attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to his PA' 
by which a 6 ft Bath, ])roperly chareed, can be heated in the short space of half-an-hc 
something less than 2d. for gas. It is fitted at top with a close chamber for the purpose of 
swing burner, to turn outwards, for lighting, so as to avoid explosions. 

Gas Stoves from 16s. ; Cooking Apparatus, from JEl, for roasting, baking, ftc. 

Halls, Conservatories, Public Buildings, &o., heated by Oas 

Baiht encased in mahogany, plain wood^ or oak, and Jixed, on reasonable terms^ m any part of thg 

ESTI1IATE8 Aim PLAHS OIVEH. 

A PROSPECTUS SENT FREE BY POST. 

N.B.— Every Article Warranted. 




BATH BOILEK 
the trifling coat o* 
I, and has a ]\at«.ut 
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6JEUBY KAIB &ESTOBED TO ITS 
NATTJBAL COLOITB 

Keural«a» Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff 
Joints cored by F. M. HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES, 10s. and ISs. Combs. 28. 6d. to 20s. 

Dr. Hassall rbforts. — 
^^ T have carefully examined, and also tested, the magnetic 

JL properties of the * Patent Magnetic Hair and Flesh 
Brushes' of Mr. F. M. Hebking, and 1 have to state, as the 
result of this examination, that I regard them as the most 
perfect Brushes hitherto constructed, both as respects their 
mechanical construction and magnetical action. 

** The Flesh Brush 1 consider to be most eflfective, for it re- 
moves the outer and older portions of the epidermis, and 
then frees the jiores of the skin much more completely than 
any of the Brushes or Gloves now in use.*' 

The Public are cautioned against counterfeits. 

Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.'s Patent 
Preventive Brush. Price 4s. and 6s. 

Offices, 32, Bastngh ALL-STREET, London. 
» F. M. H's Teazle Brushes (purely mechanical) for Cloth, 
Velvet, Merino, &c., not only perfectly cleanse, but pre^trt* 
the fabric in a remarkable manner. 

AGENTS FOR DUBLIN. 

Bewley & Evans, Sackville-streeL 
Oldham & Co., Graf ton-street. 
Worn, Dawson-street. 

BiKCH, Molesworth-strect, 

Laird, Grafton-strcet. 

AGENT FOR CORK. 
PicoTT, Marlboro' -street. 
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METBOPOLITAS 

106, SHOE LANE, 



m. 



COMPANY, 

FLEET STREET. 



A Good FRENCH SILK HAT for 38. 6d. ; war- 
ranted to wear well ; try one. The beat quality xnacl* 
light and brilliant, 6s. 6d. 

HOLLOWAY^~blNTMENT AND PILl.S. 
— Influknza.— This disease,' now so prevalent, an*! 
often fatal, is an epidemic form of fever, attended 1>t 
irritation of the windpipe, in£lamma>tion of the throat, aiiu 
constant cough . When erroneously treated^by the ordm.-u' y 
medicines a£ipted for colds, the most serious conBequeuct « 
ensue, and too often the mistake is mortal. This mischanr* 
can never happen when reliance is placed on Hollo^va> s 
medicines ; for M'hether the symptoms arise iix>ni infiaiii- 
mation, colds, or irritation (influenza), these remediefi re- 
lieve, in- the first, by lowering the circulation ; in* the latt-<-r 
by soothing the excited nerves. At this season, no faiuiir 
is safe without Holloway^s preparations, which do d<^l 
contain a grain of noxious ingredients to injure the const i- 
tutiou. 

GLENFIELD PATENT ST ABC H 

USED IN TDE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

Akd Pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUKI>RE5S 
Tu BE THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US£Jj. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, die, &c 
WOTHEHSPOON & Co., Glabgow and Loki;u5. 
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